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PREFACE 


dd mathematical treatment of the principles of mathematics, which is 
the subject of the present work, has arisen from the conjunction of two 
different studies, both in the main very modern. On the one hand we have 
the work of analysts and geometers, in the way of formulating and systematising 
their axioms, and the work of Cantor and others on such matters as the theory 
of aggregates. On the other hand we have symbolic logic, which, after a 
necessary period of growth, has now, thanks to Peano and his followers, 
acquired the technical adaptability and the logical comprehensiveness that are 
essential to a mathematical instrument for dealing with what have hitherto 
been the beginnings of mathematics. From the combination of these two 
studies two results emerge, namely (1) that what were formerly taken, tacitly 
or explicitly, as axioms, are either unnecessary or demonstrable; (2) that the 
same methods by which supposed axioms are demonstrated will give valuable 
results in regions, such as infinite number, which had formerly been regarded 
as inaccessible to human knowledge. Hence the scope of mathematics is 
enlarged both by the addition of new subjects and by a backward extension 
into provinces hitherto abandoned to philosophy. | 


The present work was originally intended by us to be comprised in a 
second volume of The Principles of Mathematics. With that object in view, 
the writing of it was begun in 1900. But as we advanced, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the subject is a very much larger one than we had ` 
supposed; moreover on many fundamental questions which had been left 
obscure and doubtful in the former work, we have now arrived at what we 
believe to be satisfactory solutions. It therefore became necessary to make 
our book independent of The Principles of Mathematics. We have, however, 
avoided both controversy and general philosophy, and made our statements 
dogmatic in form. The justification for this is that the chief reason in favour 
of any theory on the principles of mathematics must always be inductive, 
i.e. it must lie in the fact that the theory in question enables us to deduce 
ordinary mathematics. In mathematics, the greatest degree of self-evidence 
is usually not tó be found quite at the beginning, but at some later point; 
hence the early deductions, until they reach this point, give reasons rather’ 
for believing the premisses because true consequences follow from them, than 
for believing the consequences because they follow from the premisses. 


In constructing a deductive system such as that contained in the present 
work, there are two opposite tasks which have to be concurrently performed. 
On the one hand, we have to analyse existing mathematics, with a view 
to discovering what premisses are employed, whether these premisses are 
mutually consistent, and whether they are capable of reduction to more 
fundamental premisses. On the other hand, when we have decided upon our 
premisses, we have to build up again as much as may seem necessary of the 
data previously analysed, and as many other consequences of our premisses 
as are of sufficient general interest to deserve statement, The preliminary 
labour of analysis does not appear in the final presentation, which merely 
sets forth the outcome of the analysis in certain undefined ideas and 
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 undemonstrated propositions. It is not claimed that the analysis could not 
have been carried farther: we have no reason to suppose that it 1s impossible 
to find simpler ideas and axioms by means of which those with which we 
start could be defined and demonstrated. All that is affirmed is that the 
ideas and axioms with which we start are sufficient, not that they are- 
necessary. 


In making deductions from our premisses, we have considered it essential 
to carry them up to the point where we have proved as much as is true in 
whatever would ordinarily be taken for granted. But we have not thought 
it desirable to limit ourselves too strictly to this task. It is customary to 
consider only particular cases, even when, with our apparatus, it is just as 
easy to deal with the general case. For example, cardinal arithmetie is 
usually conceived in connection with finite numbers, but its general laws hold 
equally for infinite numbers, and are most easily proved without any mention 
of the distinction between finite and infinite. Again, many of the properties 
commonly associated with series hold of arrangements which are not strictly 
serial, but have only some of the distinguishing properties of serial arrange- 
ments. In such cases, it is a defect in logical style to prove for a particular 
class of arrangements what might just as well have been proved more generally. 
Àn analogous process of generalization is involved, to a greater or less degree, 
in all our werk. We have sought always the most general reasonably simple 
hypothesis from which any given conclusion could be reached. For this reason, 
especially in the later parts of the book, the importance of a proposition 
usually lies in its hypothesis. The conclusion will often be something which, 
in a certain class of cases, is familiar, but the hypothesis will, whenever possible, 
be wide enough to admit many cases besides those in which the conclusion is 
familiar. 


We have found it necessary to give very full proofs, because otherwise it 
is scarcely possible to see what hypotheses are really required, or whether our 
results follow from our explicit premisses. (It must be remembered that we 
are not affirming merely that such and such propositions are true, but also 
that the axioms stated by us are sufficient to prove them.) At the same time, 
though full proofs are necessary for the avoidance of errors, and for convincing 
those who may feel doubtful as to our correctness, yet the proofs of propo- 
sitions may usually be omitted by a reader who is not specially interested in 
that part of the subject concerned, and who feels no doubt of our substantial 
accuracy on the matter in hand. The reader who is specially interested in 
some particular portion of the book will probably find it sufficient, as regards 
earlier portions, to read the summaries of previous parts, sections, and 
numbers, since these give explanations of the ideas involved and statements of 
the principal propositions proved. The proofs in Part I, Section A, however, 
are necessary, since in the course of them the manner of stating proofs is 
explained. The proofs of the earliest propositions are given without the 
omission of any step, but as the work proceeds the proofs are gradually 
compressed, retaining however sufficient detail to enable the reader by the 
help of the references to reconstruct proofs in which no step is omitted. 


The order adopted is to some extent optional. For example, we have treated 
cardinal arithmetic and relation-arithmetic before series, but we might have 
treated series first. To a great extent, however, the order is determined by 
logical necessities. 
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A very large part of the labour involved in writing the present work has 
been expended on the contradictions and paradoxes which have infected logic 
and the theory of aggregates. We have examined a great number of hypo- 
theses for dealing with these contradictions; many such hypotheses have been ` 
. advanced by others, and about as many have been invented by ourselves. 
Sometimes it. has cost us several months’ work to convince ourselves that 
a hypothesis was untenable. In the course of such a prolonged study, we 
have been led, as was to be expected, to modify our views from time to time; 
but it gradually became evident to us that some form of the doctrine of types 
must be adopted if the contradictions were to be avoided. The particular 
form of the doctrine of types advocated in the present work is not logically 
indispensable, and there are various other forms equally compatible with the 
truth of our deductions. We have particularized, both because the form of 
the doctrine which we advocate appears to us the most probable, and because 
it was necessary to give at least one perfectly definite theory which avoids 
the contradictions. But hardly anything in our book would be changed by the 
adoption of a different form of the doctrine of types. In fact, we may go 
_ farther, and say that, supposing some other way of avoiding the contradictions 

to exist, not very much of our book, except what explicitly deals with types, 
is dependent upon the adoption of the doctrine of types in any form, so soon 
as it has been shown (as we claim that we have shown) that it is possible 
to construct a mathematical logic which does not lead to contradictions. It 
should be observed that the whole effect of the doctrine of types is negative : 
it forbids certain inferences which would otherwise be valid, but does not 
permit any which would otherwise be invalid. Hence we may reasonably 
. expect that the inferences which the doctrine of types permits would remain 
valid even if the doctrine should be found to be invalid. 


Our logical system is wholly contained in the numbered propositions, which 
are independent of the Introduction and the Summaries. The Introduction 
. and the Summaries are wholly explanatory, and form no part of the chain of 
deductions. The explanation of the hierarchy of types in the Introduction 
differs slightly from that given in *12 of the body of the work. The latter 
uma is stricter and is that which is assumed throughout the rest of 
the book. 


The symbolic form of the work has been forced upon us by necessity : 
without its help we should have been unable to perform the requisite 
reasoning. It has been developed as the result of actual practice, and is not 
an excrescence introduced for the mere purpose of exposition. The general 
method which guides our handling of logical symbols is due to Peano. His 
great merit consists not so much in his definite logical discoveries nor in the 
details of his notations (excellent as both are), as in the fact that he first 
showed how symbolic logic was to be freed from its undue obsession with the 
forms of ordinary algebra, and thereby made it a suitable instrument for 
research. Guided by our study of his methods, we have used great freedom 
in constructing, or reconstructing, a symbolism which shall be adequate to 
deal with all parts of the subject. No symbol has been introduced except 
on the ground of its practical utility for the immediate purposes of our 
reasoning. 


A certain number of forward references will be found in the notes and 
explanations. Although we have taken every reasonable precaution to secure 
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the accuracy of these forward references, we cannot of course guarantee their 
accuracy with the same confidence as is possible in the case of backward 
references. 


. Detailed acknowledgments of obligations to previous writers have not very 
often been possible, as we have had to transform whatever we have borrowed, 
in order to adapt it to our system and our notation. Our chief obligations 
will be obvious to every reader who is familiar with the literature of the 
subject. In the matter of notation, we have as far as possible followed Peano, 
supplementing his notation, when necessary, by that of Frege or by that of 
Schróder. A great deal of the symbolism, however, has had to be new, not 
so much through dissatisfaction with the symbolism of others, as through the 
fact that we deal with ideas not previously symbolised. In all questions of 
logical analysis, our chief debt is to Frege. Where we differ from him, it is 
largely because the contradictions showed that he, in common with all other 
logicians ancient and modern, had allowed some error to creep into his pre- 
misses; but apart from the contradictions, it would have been almost impossible 
to detect this error. In Arithmetic and the theory of series, our whole work 
is based on that of Georg Cantor. In Geometry we have had continually 
before us the writings of v. Staudt, Pasch, Peano, Pieri, and Veblen. 


We have derived assistance at various stages from the criticisms of friends, 
notably Mr G. G. Berry of the Bodleian Library and Mr R. G. Hawtrey. 


We have to thank the Council of the Royal Society for a grant towards the 
expenses of printing of £200 from the Government Publication Fund, and also 
the Syndics of the University Press who have liberally undertaken the greater 
portion of the expense incurred in the productioxi of the work. The technical 
excellence, in all departments, of the University Press, and the zeal and courtesy 
of its officials, have materially lightened the task of proof-correctior. 


The second volume is already in the press, and both it and the third will 
appear as soon as the printing can be completed. 
A. N. W. 
B. R. 
CAMBRIDGE, . 
` November, 1910. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION* 


IN preparing this new edition of Principia Mathematica, the authors have 
thought it best to leave the text unchanged, except as regards misprints and 
minor errorst, even where they were aware of possible improvements. The 
chief reason for this decision is that any alteration of the propositions would 
have entailed alteration of the references, which would have meant a very ` 
great labour. It seemed preferable, therefore, to state in an introduction the 
main improvements which appear desirable. Some of these are scarcely open 
to question; others are, as yet, a matter of opinion. 


The most definite improvement resulting from work in inathonatical logic 
during the past fourteen years is the substitution, in Part I, Section A, of the 
one indefinable * p and q are incompatible ” (or, alternatively, “p and q are 
both false") for the two indefinables “not-p” and “p or q.” This is due to 
Dr H. M. Sheffer}. Consequentially, M. Jean Nicod§ showed that one 
. primitive proposition could replace the five primitive propositions x+1:2:3:4:56. 

From this there follows a great simplification in the building up of 
molecular propositions and matrices; *9 is replaced by a new chapter, «8, 
given in Appendix A to this Volume. 


Another point about which there can be no doubt is that there is no need 
of the distinction between real and apparent variables, nor of the primitive 
idea “assertion of a propositional function.” On all occasions where, in 
Principia, Mathematica, we have an asserted proposition of the form “+. fa” 
or “E, fp,” this is to be taken as meaning “+ . (x). fz” or *F.(p).fp." Con- 
sequently the primitive proposition *1°11 is no longer required. All that is 
necessary, in order to adapt the propositions as printed to this change, is the 
convention that, when the scope of an apparent variable is the whole of the 
asserted proposition in which it occurs, this fact will not be explicitly indicated 
unless “some” is involved instead of “all.” That is to say, “F . $æ” is to mean 
"E, Gei, pæ”; but in “+. (Jæ). pæ” it is still necessary to indicate explicitly - 
the fact that “some” æ (not “all” xs) is involved. _ 

It is possible to indicate more clearly than was done formerly what are 
the novelties introduced in Part I, Section B as compared with Section A. 

* In this introduction, as well as in the Appendices, the authors are under great obligations 


‘to Mr F. P. Ramsey of King’s College, Cambridge, who has read the whole in MS. and contributed 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

` + In regard to these we are indebted to many E E but especially to Drs Behmann and 
Boscovitch, of Góttingen. 

Í Trans. Amer. Math. Soc. Vol. xtv. pp. 481—488. 

$ “A reduction in the number of the primitive propositions of logic,” Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
Vol. xx, 
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They are three in number, two being essential logical novelties, and the third 
merely notational. : 


(1) For the “p” of Section A, we substitute “$z, so that in place of 
*F.(p).fp" we have “F.($,z).f($a)” Also, if we have *F .f(p.q,r, æ); 
we may substitute $z, py, $2, ... for p, q, T, ... or $z, PY for p, g, and yz, ... 
for r, ..., and so on. We thus obtain a number of new general propositions 
different from those of Section A. 

(2) We introduce in Section B the new primitive idea “ (tqz) - pu,” ie. 
existence-propositions, which do not occur in Section A, In virtue of the 
abolition of the real variable, general propositions of the form “ (p). fp” do 
occur in Section A, but “ (qp) .fp ” does not occur. 

(3) By means of definitions, we introduce in Section B general propositions 
which are molecular constituents of other propositions ; thus “ (æ) . px. v . p” is 
to mean “(x). $z v p." | 

It is these three novelties which distinguish Section B from Section A. 
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One point in regard to which improvement is obviously desirable is the 
axiom of reducibility («12:1:11). This axiom has a purely pragmatic justifica- 
tion: it leads to the desired results, and to no_others. But clearly it is not 
the sort of axiom with which we can rest content. On this subject, however, 
it cannot be said that a satisfactory solution is as yet obtainable. Dr Leon 
Chwistek* took the heroic course of dispensing with the axiom without 
adopting any substitute; from his work, it is clear that this course compels 
us to sacrifice a great deal of ordinary mathematics. There is another course, 
recommended by Wittgenstein} for philosophical reasons. This is to assume 
that functions of propositions are always truth-functions, and that a function 
can only occur in a proposition through its values. There are difficulties in 
the way of this view, but perhaps they are not insurmountablet. It involves 
the consequence that all functions of functions are extensional. It requires us 
to maintain that “A believes p” is not a function of p. How this is possible. 
is shown in Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (loc. cit. and pp. 19—21). We are 
not prepared to assert that this theory is certainly right, but it has seemed 
worth while to work out its consequences in the following pages. It appears 
that everything in Vol. I remains true (though often new proofs are required) ; 
the theory of inductive cardinals and ordinals survives; but it seems that the 
theory of infinite Dedekindian and well-ordered series largely collapses, so 
that irrationals, and real numbers generally, can no longer be adequately 
dealt with. Also Cantor's proof that 2” >n breaks down unless n is finite. 
Perhaps some further axiom, less objectionable than the axiom of reducibility, 
might give these results, but we have not succeeded in finding such an axiom. 

* In his ** Theory of Constructive Types.” See references at the end of this Introduction. 


T Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, *5-54 ff. 
t See Appendix C. 
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It should be stated that a new and very powerful method in mathematical 
logic has been invented by Dr H. M. Sheffer. This method, however, would 
demand a complete re-writing of Principia Mathematica. We recommend 
this task to Dr Sheffer, since what has so far been published by him is 
scarcely sufficient to enable others to undertake the necessary reconstruction. 


We now proceed to the detailed development of the above general sketch. 


I. ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR PROPOSITIONS 


Our system begins with “atomic propositions.” We accept these as a 
datum, because the problems which arise concerning them belong to the 
philosophical part of logic, and are not amenable (at any rate at present) to 
mathematical treatment. 


Atomic propositions may be defined negatively as propositions containing 
no parts that are propositions, and not containing the notions “all” or “some.” 
Thus “ this is red,” “this is earlier than that,” are atomic propositions, 


Atomic propositions may also be defined positively—and this is the better 
course—as propositions of the following sorts: 

R, (z), meaning “æ has the predicate R,”; 

FE, (æ, y) [or eR,y], meaning “z has the relation R, (in intension) to y”; 

R; (a, y, 2), meaning “a, y, z have the triadic relation R, (in intension)”; 

R, (x, y, z, w), meaning *z,y,z,w have the tetradic relation R, (in intension)”; 
and so on ad infinitum, or at any rate as'long as possible. Logic does not 
know whetherthere are in fact n-adic relations (in intension); this is anempirical 
question. We know as an empirical fact that there are at least dyadic relations 
(in intension), because without them series would be impossible. But logic is 
not interested in this fact; it is concerned solely with the hypothesis of there 
being propositions of such-and-such a form. In certain cases, this hypothesis is 
itself of the form in question, or contains a part which is of the form in question; 
in these cases, the fact that the hypothesis can be framed proves that it is 


true. But even when a hypothesis occurs in logic, the fact that it can be 
framed does not itself belong to logic. 


Given all true atomic propositions, together with the fact that they are all, 
every other true proposition can theoretically be deduced by logical methods. 
That is to say, the apparatus of crude fact required in proofs can all be con- 
densed into the true atomic propositions together with the fact that every 
true atomic proposition is one of the following: (here the list should follow). 
If used, this method would presumably involve an infinite enumeration, 
since it seems natural to suppose that the number of true atomic propositions 
is infinite, though this should not be regarded as certain. In practice, 
generality is not obtained by the method of complete enumeration, because 
this method reduire more knowledge than we possess. 

R&W I b 
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We must now advance to molecular propositions. Let p, q, r, s, t denote, 
to begin with, atomic propositions. We-introduce the primitive idea 


, p|? 
which may be read “p is incompatible with a, $ and is to be true whenever 
either or both are false. Thus it may also be read “p is false or q is false”; 
or again, “p implies not-q.” But as we are going to define disjunction, impli- 
cation, and negation in terms of p|q, these ways of reading p|q are better 
avoided to begin with. The symbol * p|g" is pronounced: “p stroke q.” We 
now put 
ep.-.pip D£ 
p2g.—.pleq Df, 
pvq-=-~p|~q Df 
| p.q.—.c(p|g) Df 
Thus all the usual truth-functions can be constructed by means of the stroke. 
Note that by the above, | 
p24.-.pl(glg) DÉ 


p.->.q.r.=.pl(q|r). 
Thus p 2 q is a degenerate case of a function of three propositions. 


We find that 


We can construct new propositions indefinitely by means of the stroke; 
for example, (p |g) ir, p | (q| 7), (p|g) | (ris), and so on. Note that the stroke obeys 
the permutative law (p | q) = (q |p) but not the associative law (p|g)|r =p \(q|r). 
(These of course are results to be proved later.) Note also that, when we 
construct a new proposition by means of the stroke, we cannot know its truth 
or falsehood unless either (a) we know the truth or falsehood of some of its 
constituents, or (b) at least one of its constituents occurs several times in a 
suitable manner. The case (a) interests logic as giving rise to the rule of in- 
ference, viz. 

Given p and p|(q |r), we can infer r. 
This or some variant must be taken as a primitive proposition. For the 
moment, we are applying it only when p, q, r are atomic propositions, but we 
shall extend it later. We shall consider (6) in a moment. 


In constructing new propositions by means of the stroke, we assume that 
the stroke can have on either side of it any proposition so constructed, and 
need not have an atomic proposition on either side. Thus given three atomic 
propositions p, q, 7, we can form, first, p |q and q|r, and thence (p |q)|r and 
p|(g|r). Given four, p, q, r, s, we can form 


(pl@iniis, (pla) (ris), Pllal@ls)} 


and of course others by permuting p, q, r, s. The above three are substantially 


* For what follows, see Nicod, ** A reduction in the number of the primitive propositions of 
logie," Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. Vol. xix. pp. 32—41. 
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different propositions. We have in fact 


| ((plg)iri|s.S:epveq.rivics, 
(p|Ql(r|s).=:p.q.v.r.s, 
pligi(ri)-2:.—p:v:9g.crvees. 


All the propositions obtained by this method follow from one rule: in 
“p|q,” substitute, for p or q or both, propositions already constructed by means 
of the stroke. This rule generates a definite assemblage of new propositions 
out of the original assemblage of atomic propositions. All the propositions so 
generated (excluding the original atomic propositions) will be called “ mole- 
cular propositions." Thus molecular propositions are all of the form p |q, but 
the p and q may now themselves be molecular propositions. If p is pil po, 
pı and p, may be molecular; suppose p,= pn |pe. Pu may be of the form 
fui | Pas, and so on; but after a finite number of steps of this kind, we are to 
arrive at atomic constituents. In a proposition p | q, the stroke between p and 
q is called the “principal” stroke; if p =p, | pa, the stroke between p, and p, is 
a secondary stroke; so is the stroke between q, and q, if 9 =q,|q2. If pi = pu | pas 
the stroke between pn and pi, is a tertiary stroke, and so on. 


Atomic and molecular propositions together are “elementary propositions.” 
Thus elementary propositions are atomic propositions together with all that 
can be generated from them by means of the stroke applied any finite number 
of times. This is a definite assemblage of propositions. We shall now, until 
. further notice, use the letters p, q, r, s, t to denote elementary propositions, 
not necessarily atomic propositions. The rule of inference stated above is to 
hold still; ze. 


If p, q, r are elementary propositions, given p and P |(g| r), we can infer r. 
This is a primitive proposition. 


We can now take up the point (6) mentioned above. When a molecular 
proposition contains repetitions of a constituent proposition in a suitable 
manner, it can be known to be true without our having to know the truth or 
falsehood of any constituent. The simplest instance is ` 


p| |p), 
which is always true. It means “p is incompatible with nc incompatibility 
of p with itself,” which is obvious. Again, take “p.q.D.p.” This is 
| (æla) (pla) | PI»). 

Again, take “=p.).=pv=q.” This is 

| nin). 
Again, “p.>.pvq” is 

Pil IP IG IAN ((2 12) (1D. 
All these are true however p and q may be chosen. It is the fact that we can 
build up invariable truths of this sort that makes molecular propositions 
important to logic. Logic is helpless with atomic propositions, because their 
ba 
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truth or falsehood can only be known empirically. But the truth of molecular 
propositions of suitable form can be known universally without empirical 
evidence. 


The laws of logic, so far as elementary propositions are concerned, are all 
assertions to the effect that, whatever elementary propositions p, q, r, ... may 
be, a certain function 

F(pqr,...) 
whose values are molecular propositions, built up by means of the stroke, is 
always true. The proposition * F (p) is true, whatever elementary proposition 
p may be" is denoted by 
(p) - F (p). 


Similarly the proposition “F (p, q, r,...) is true, whatever elementary pro- 
positions p, q, 7, ... may be” is denoted by 


(59,7, ...)-F(p,q,r, ...). 
When such a proposition is asserted, we shall omit the “(p, q, v, ...)” at the 
beginning. Thus 
“F. Saar, AT 
denotes the assertion (as opposed to the hypothesis) that F (p, q,r, ...) is true 
whatever elementary propositions p, g, r, ... may be. | 


(The distinetion between real and apparent variables, whieh occurs in 
Frege and in Principia Mathematica, is unnecessary. Whatever appears as a 
real variable in Principia Mathematica is to be taken as an apparent variable 
whose scope is the whole of the asserted proposition in which it occurs.) 


The rule of inference, in the form given above, is never required within 
logic, but only when logic is applied. Within logic, the rule required is different. 
In the logic of propositions, which is what concerns us at present, the rule 
used is: 


Given, whatever elementary propositions p, g, r may be, both 
"E. F(p,q,7,.--)” and “H. F(p, 47, ..)](G(p,q r, ..)| H (p, qr, ...)1,” 
we can infer “F . H (p, DT, ...)” 
Other forms of the rule of inference will meet us later. For the present, 
the above is the form we shall use. 


Nicod has shown that the logic of propositions (*1—*5) can be deduced, 

by the help of the rule of inference, from two primitive propositions 
F.plipip) | 
and F:p2q.2.s|q2p|s. 
The first of these may be interpreted as “p is incompatible with not-p,” or 
as “p or not-p," or as “not (p and not-p),” or as “p implies p." The second 
may be interpreted as 
p29.2:42-—5.2.p2-5, 
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which isa form of the principle of the syllogism. Written wholly in terms of 
the stroke, the principle becomes 


(lol gi [619 (ls im)! (ED (Cel s) | Cp ai) 


Nicod has shown further that these two principles may be replaced by 
one. Written wholly in terms of the stroke, this one principle is 


{pal ry} i (el lO} I KID (2153119) 
It will be seen that, written in this form, the principle is less complex than 
the second of the above principles written wholly in terms of the stroke. 
When interpreted into the language of implication, Nicod’s one principle 


becomes 
p.D.q.r:D.t3t.s|[g3pls. 


In this form, it looks more complex than 
prq-2.-s\qr pis, 
but in itself it is less complex. 

From the above primitive proposition, T with the rule of inference, 
everything that logic can ascertain about elementary propositions can be 
proved, provided we add one other primitive proposition, viz. that, given a 
proposition (p, q,r, ...). F (p, q, 7, ...), we may substitute for p, q,r,... 
functions of the form 


AQ ne ALn) gT) 
and assert 
(ON AY YE Sè VAG YA fap AID ADT de h 


where fi, fe, fa, ... are functions constructed by means of the stroke. Since 
the former assertion applied to all elementary propositions, while the latter 
applies only to some, it is obvious that the former implies the latter. 


A more general form of this principle will concern us later. 


IL ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 
1. Definition of “individual” 
We saw that atomic propositions are of one of the series of forms: 
R (æ), R,(2, y), Rs (a, y, 2), R,(2, y, 2, W), .... 

Here R,, R Ra, Ry, ... are each characteristic of the special form in which 
they are found: that is to say, R, cannot occur in an atomic proposition 
Rm (Æ, £a, ... Em) unless n = m, and then can only occur as Em occurs, not as 
Æ, Lo, ... Lm occur. On the other hand, any term which can occur as the 
ais occur in R, (2,, da, ... Zn) can also occur as one of the z's in Rm (L1, Le, ... Lm) 
even if m is not equal to n. Terms which can occur in any form of atomic 
proposition are called “individuals” or “ particulars”; terms which occur as the 
Ris occur are called “ universals.” 

We might state our definition compendiously as follows: An “individual” 
ls anything that can be the subject of an atomic proposition. 
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Given an atomic proposition Ra (a, z;, ... Zn), we shall call any of the ac 
a “constituent” of the proposition, and E, a “ component” of the proposition +, 
We shall say the same as regards any molecular proposition in which 
Rn (2,25, ... Zn) occurs. Given an elementary proposition p | q, where p and q 
may be atomic or molecular, we shall call p and q “parts” of p|q; and any 
parts of p or q will in turn be called parts of p | q, and so on until we reach the 
atomic parts of p|g. Thus to say that a proposition r “occurs in” p|q and to 
say that r is a “part” of p|q will be synonymous. 


2. Definition of an elementary function of an individual 


Given any elementary proposition which contains a part of which an 
individual a is a constituent, other propositions can be obtained by replacing 
a by other individuals in succession. We thus obtain a certain assemblage 
of elementary propositions. We may call the original proposition $a, and 
then the propositional function obtained by putting a variable z in the 
place of a will be called de, Thus da is a function of which the argument 
is z and the values are elementary propositions. The essential use of “ pæ” 
is that it collects together a certain set of propositions, namely all those that 
are its values with different arguments. 


We have already had various special functions of propositions. If p is a 
part of some molecular proposition, we may consider the set of propositions 
resulting from the substitution of other propositions for p. If we call the 
original molecular proposition fp, the result of substituting q is called fq. 

When an individual or a proposition occurs twice in a proposition, three 
functions can be obtained, by varying only one, or only another, or both, of 
the occurrences. For example, p|p is a value of any one of the three functions 
P|4 qlp, q|q, where q is the argument. Similar considerations apply when an 
argument occurs more than twice. Thus p|(p|p) is a value of q ¡(r|s), or 
q\(r|q), or gi(q|r), or q|(r!r), or ql(g|q). When we assert a proposition 
“ F. (p). Fp,” the p is to be varied whenever it occurs. We may similarly 
assert a proposition of the form “ (z). dz," meaning “all propositions of the 


assemblage indicated by px are true”; here also, every occurrence of z is to be 
varied. Š 


: 3. “Always true” and “sometimes true” 


Given any function, it may happen that all its values are true; again, it 
may happen that at least one of its values is true. The proposition that all 
the values of a function $ (a, y, z, ...) are true is expressed by the symbol 

* (2 y, 2, ...) a P (2,7, 2, ...)” 
unless we wish to assert it, in which case the assertion is written 
“F.d(e,y,z,...).” 


* This terminology is taken from Wittgenstein. 
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We have already had assertions of this kind where the variables were ele- 
mentary propositions. We want now to consider the case where the variables 
are individuals and the function is elementary, (e. all its values are elementary 
propositions. We no longer wish to confine ourselves to the case in which it 
is asserted that all the values of $ (x,y,z, ...) are true; we desire to be able 
to make the proposition 


(x, Y, Z, ...) - P (2,4, 2, +...) 
a part of a stroke function. For the present, however, we will ignore this 
desideratum, which will occupy us in Section III of this Introduction. 


In addition to the proposition that a function de is “always true” 
(t.e. (2). pa), we need also the proposition that px is “sometimes true,” v.e. 18 
true for at least one value of x. This we denote by 

“(qa). pa” 
Similarly the proposition that d (æ, y, 2, ...) is “sometimes true” is denoted by 
“(q2,y,2, ….): $ (x, 7,2, ...).. 
We need, in addition to (2, y, 2, ...) . $ (æ,4,2, ...) and (42, y, 2, ...) - P (2, Y, 2, ...), 
various other propositions of an analogous kind. Consider first a function of 
two variables. We can form 
Gei: (y) - $ (z, y), (z) : Ga) - $ (2, y), (HY) : (x) - $ (z, y), (y) (A2). $ (2, y). 

These are substantially different propositions, of which no two are always 
equivalent. It would seem natural, in forming these propositions, to regard 
the function $ (zx, y) as formed in two stages. Given q (a,b), where a and b 


are constants, we can first form a function ¢ (a, y), containing the one variable 
y; we can then form 


(y) - $ (a, y) and (Fy) - $ (a, y). 

We can now vary a, obtaining again a function of one variable, and leading 
to the four propositions 

(æ): (Y) - $ (æy), (go) s (y) - d (z, p), (z) : (TY) - $ (2, 9), (A2) # (Ay) - $ (z, y). 
On the other hand, we might have gone from ø (a,b) to $ (z, b), thence to 
(x). < (z, b) and (a) . $ (z, b), and thence to 

(y) : (æ) - $ (z, y), (Ay) : (2) - $ (z, Y), (y) : (FD) - $ (z, y) (Ay) : (T2) - $ (z, y). 

All of these will be called “general propositions”; thus eight general 
propositions can be derived from the function d (z, y). We have 
(æ) : (y) $ (ø, y) : = : (y) : (a). 6 @, y), 
(qx): (Ay) - $ (x, y): = : (ay) : Gl) - ó (æ, y). 

But there are no other equivalences that always hold. For example, the dis- 
tinction between “ (æ) :(qy). $ (x, y)” and “(qy) : (z) . $ (ay) ” is the same 
as the distinction in analysis between “ For every e, however small, there is a 
8 such that...” and “ There is a $ such that, for every e, however small, ... a 


ill 
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Although it might seem easier, in view of the above considerations, to 
regard every function of several variables as obtained by successive steps, each 
involving only a function of one variable, yet there are powerful considerations 
on the other side. There are two grounds in favour of the step-by-step method; 
first, that only functions of one variable need be taken as a primitive idea; 
secondly, that such definitions as the above seem to require either that we 
should first vary z, keeping y constant, or that we should first vary y, keeping 
x constant. The former seems to be involved when “(y)” or “(y)” appears 
to the left of “(æ)” or “ (srz),” the latter in the converse case. The grounds 
against the step-by-step method are that it interferes with the method of 
matrices, which brings order into the successive generation of types of pro- 
positions and functions demanded by the theory of types, and that it requires 
us, from the start, to deal with such propositions as (y). $ (a, y), which are 
not elementary. Take, for example, the proposition *F:q.2.pvq." This 
will be 

F(p): (0) :4.2.pvgq, 
or F:.(g:(p:q.2.pvq 
and will thus involve all values of either | 
(9): q . D . p v q considered as a function of p, 
or (p):q.2.p vq considered as a function of q. 


This makes it impossible to start our logic with elementary propositions, as 
we wish to do. It is useless to enlarge the definition of elementary propositions, 
since that only increases the values of q or p in the above functions. Hence 
it seems necessary to start with an elementary function 


b (a, La, T3, oes æn), 
before which we write, for each z,, either * (z,)" or “(qa,),” the variables in 
this process being taken in any order we like. Here (2, a, ays, ... Æp) is. 


called the “ matrix,” and what comes before it is called the “ prefix.” Thus in 


(az) : (y) - $ (æ, y) 
“p (æ, y)” is the matrix and “ (qu): (y)” is the prefix. It thus appears that 
a matrix containing n variables gives rise to n!2” propositions by taking its 
variables in all possible orders and distinguishing “ (z,) " and “(qa,)” in each 
case. (Some of these, however, are equivalent.) The process of obtaining such 
propositions from a matrix will be called “generalization,” whether we take 
“all values” or “some value,” and the propositions which result will be called : 
“ general propositions.” 


We shall later have occasion to consider matrices containing variables that 
are not individuals; we may therefore say : 


A “matrix” is a function of any number of variables (which may or may 
not be individuals), which has elementary propositions as its values, and is 
used for the purpose of generalization. 
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A “general proposition” is one derived from à matrix by generalization. 
We shall add one further definition at this stage: 


A “first-order proposition " is one derived by generalization from a matrix 
in which all the variables are individuals. 


4. Methods of proving general propositions . 


There are two fundamental methods of proving general propositions, one 
for universal propositions, the other for such as assert existence. The method 
of proving universal propositions is as follows. Given a proposition 

zk, Finan, 
where F is built up by the stroke, and p, q, r, ... are elementary, we may re- 
place them by elementary functions of individuals in any way we like, putting 

p = A. (Da, La, — En), 

q =f, (ax, La, ++. Ln), 
and so on, and then assert the result for all values of x,, X, ... ën, What we 
thus assert is less than the original assertion, since p, q, r, ... could originally 
take all values that are elementary propositions, whereas now they can only . 
take such as are values of fi, fa, fs, .... (Any two or more of fi, fe, fs, ... may 
be identical.) 


. For proving existence-theorems we have two primitive propositions, namely 
x81. +. (qx, y). da | (dæ | py) and 
x811. t. (qx). fæ | (ba | pb) 
Applying the definitions to be given shortly, these assert respectively 
| | ha . D . (Hæ) - $z 
and | (æ). fx. A. ga. Pb. _ 
These two primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one variable, 
but for any number. Thus we assume | 
b (01, Az, ++. On) » D + (HL), La, +.» Ln) = P (La, La, oue Ln), 
(CHE Xn) « Ð (21, Lo, «++ In)» D « $ (81, dg, ... An). $ (bis ba, ... bn). 
The proposition (æ) . $æ . 2 . pa . $b, in this form, does not look suitable for 
proving existence-theorems. But it may be written 
| (qz). m pa.v. qa. $b 
or ~ $a v ~ $b . 2 . (Tæ) - — pa, 
in which form it is identical with x9'11, writing $ for ~¢. Thus our two 
primitive propositions are the same as *9'1 and x9'11. 
For purposes of inference, we still assume that from (z). de and 
(x) . fæ D ya we can infer (æ) . yx, and from p and pq we can infer q, even 
when the functions or propositions involved are not elementary. 
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Existence-theorems are very often obtained from the above primitive 
propositions in the following manner. Suppose we know a proposition 


| H. f (G, 2). 
Since dx.) . (qy) . dy, we can infer 

H. (qz) «f (z, y), 
i.e. H : (æ) : (ay) - f (2, yo. 
Similarly F : (y) : (qa). f (a, y). 


Again, since $ (z, y) . D . (spz, w) . $ (z, w), we can infer 


E. (qa, y) f(y) 
and +. (ay, æ) fms y). 


We may illustrate the proofs both of universal and of existence propo- 
sitions by a simple example. We have | 


F.(p)-p2p. 
H`. Lei, $z D pa. 


Hence, as in the case of f (z, æ) above, 

F : (æ) : (Fy) . $z 2 oy, 

Es (y) : (Hæ) . $æ 2 dy, 

H. G, ah, pu D py. 
Apart from special axioms.asserting existence-theorems (such as the axiom of 
reducibility, the multiplicative axiom, and the axiom of infinity), the above 
two primitive propositions give the sole method of proving existence-theorems 
in logic. They are, in fact, always derived from general propositions of the 
form (æ) . f(x, z) or (a). f(x, z, 2) or etc., by substituting other variables for 
some of the occurrences of z. | 


Hence, substituting ør for p, 


III. GENERAL PROPOSITIONS OF LIMITED SCOPE 


In virtue of a primitive proposition, given (x). px and (x). $z 2 wa, we 
can infer (z) .yzx. So far, however, we have introduced no notation which 
would enable us to state the corresponding implication (as opposed to inference). 
Again, (qa). dx and (a, y) - pæ D yy enable us to infer (y) . yy; here again, 
we wish to be able to state the corresponding implication. So far, we have only 
defined occurrences of general propositions as complete asserted propositions. 
Theoretically, this is their only use, and there is no need to define any other. 
But practically, it is highly convenient to be able to treat them as parts 
of stroke-functions. This is entirely a matter of definition. By introducing 
suitable definitions, first-order propositions can be shown to satisfy all the 
propositions of *1—*5. Hence in using the propositions of *1—x5, it will 
no longer be necessary to assume that p, q, r, ... are elementary. 


The fundamental definitions are given below. 
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When a general proposition occurs as part of another, it is said to have 
limited scope. If it contains an apparent variable 2, the scope of z is said to 
be limited to the general proposition in question. Thus in p | ((z) . px), the 
scope of z is limited to (æ) . $z, whereas in (2). p | px the scope of z extends 
to the whole proposition. Scope is indicated by dots. 


The new chapter «8 (given in Appendix A) should replace «9 in Principia 
Mathematica. Its general procedure will, however, be explained now. 


The occurrence of a general proposition as part of a stroke-function is 
defined by means of the following definitions: 
(2) pa} |g .=.(q2) .prolg Df, 
(de). ¢2}|q-=-(2).¢e|q ` Df 
PLY). Yy. =. y). pihy Df, 
pl(ay)-vy) -=-(y)-plyy Df 
These define, in the first place, only what is meant by the stroke when it 
occurs between two propositions of which one is elementary while the other is 
of the first order. When the stroke occurs between two propositions which 
are both of the first order, we shall adopt the convention that the one on the 
left is to be eliminated first, treating the one on the right as if it were ele- 
mentary; then the one on the right is to be eliminated, in each case, in 
accordance with the above definitions. Thus 


((2) - a} | y) - by} -=:(q0) : pw | ((y) - yy) : 

] : (q2) : (ay) - $z | yy, 
: (so) : pal (Cay) - VY] : 
: (qu) : (y) - pæ | yy, 
(Go) - pa) | (Ð) - wy} - = : (æ) : (AY) - de py. 


The rule about the order of elimination is only required for the sake of 
definiteness, since the two orders give equivalent results. For example, in 
the last of the above instances, if we had eliminated y first we should have 
obtained 


lI 


(2). br) | aa), dal. 


(ay) : (æ) - pal yy, 

which requires either (z) . c» or (77) «yy, and is then true. 

And (æ) : (Ay) - bai vy 
is true in the same circumstances. This possibility of changing the order of 
the variables in the prefix is only due to the way in which they occur, t.e. to 
the fact that z only occurs on one side of the stroke and y only on the other. 
The order of the variables in the prefix is indifferent whenever the occurrences 
of one variable are all on one side of a certain stroke, while those of the other 
are all on the other side of it. We do not have in general 


(42) : (y) -x (5 y) : = : (y) : (H) - x (Æ, y); 
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here the right-hand side is more often true than the left-hand side. But we 
do have 


(42) : (y) - pol yy : = : (y) : (2) . $z | y. 
The possibility of altering the order of the variables in the prefix when they 
are separated by a stroke is a primitive proposition. In general it is convenient 
to put on the left the variables of which “all” are involved, and on the right 
those of which “some” are involved, after the elimination has been finished, 
always assuming that the variables occur in a way to which our primitive 
proposition is applicable. 


It is. not necessary for the above primitive proposition that the stroke 
separating z and y should be the principal stroke, e.g. 


P| (az) - $æ) | ai, vy] - = - p | [(æ) : (Ay). ée | py] - 
| : (qu) :(y) - pl (pæ | r): 
: (y) : (Hæ) « p | (pæ | yy). 
All that is necessary is that there should be some stroke which separates x 


from y. When this is not the case, the order cannot in general be changed. 
Take e.g. the matrix 


pov py ~ hæ v ~ yy. 
This may be written (pa D Wy) | ry > $e) 
or {gal by | YD | (va | (#z | $z). 


Here there is no stroke which separates all the occurrences of 4 from all those 
of y, and in fact the two propositions 


(9): (az). pæ v yy. — M 
and (qu) : (y) - dav yy. $z v ~ yy 
are not equivalent except for special values of $ and Ý. 


By means of the above definitions, we are able to derive all propositions, 
of whatever order, from a matrix of elementary propositions combined by 
means of the stroke. Given any such matrix, containing a part p, we may 
replace p by $z or $ (z, y) or etc., and proceed to add the prefix (æ) or (44) 
or (a, y) or (2): (qy) or (y) : (qx) or etc. If p and q both occur, we may replace 
p by pz and q by yy, or we may replace both by $z, or one by fx and another 
by some stroke-function of pz. | f 


In the case of a proposition such as 


p MG) : ay) «e (z, 9) 
we must treat it as a case of p | ((z) . pz}, and first eliminate z. Thus 
p | (@) : Cay) - Ý (æ, 30) -— : (az): QD - p | Ý (z, y). 
That is to say, the definitions of Je), éch |g etc. are to be applicable un- 
changed when ør is not an elementary function. 
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The definitions of ~p, pvq, p.q, pAI are to be taken over unchanged. 


Thus 
(o) . $z] . = : ((æ) . pa} | (a) » pa]: 
= : (92): $æ | (a). pa): 
= : (Hæ) : (49) - (pa | dy), 
(ga). pa). = : (æ) : (y) - æ | py), 
p- D . (x). pa : = : p |H) - a} | (æ) . dell: 
= : p | (ae): (ay) - (#z | by)} : 
=: (æ) : (y) -p | ($z | $y), 
(æ). ée D . p : = : el, da} | (p | p) : 
= : (qz). Øx | (p | p) : =: (az). $z D p, 
(2). pæ. v .p:=:[~{2). paj] ~p: 
= (a7) : (ay) - ($a | 6y)) | (p | p): 
: (æ) - (ay) - (#z| dai | (p | p): 
: (æ) : (y) - ($x | py) | (p | p), 
p. v . (æ) - $z : = : (æ) : (y) + (p| p) | (bæ | py). 
It will be seen that in the above two variables appear where only one might 
have been expected. We shall find, before long, that the two variables can a be 
reduced to one; te. we shall have 


(qa) : (Ay). $æ | dy : 


. (qa) - $æ | pa, 


Mou 


| (2): (y) . $z | py: = - (x). pa | pa. 
These lead to 
—((z). dal, = (qu). pa, 
ele), dal, = . (£) . ~ pa. 


But we cannot prove these propositions at our present stage ; nor, if we could, 
would they be of much use to us, since we do not yet know that, when two 
general propositions are equivalent, either may be substituted for the other 
as part of a stroke-proposition without changing the truth-value. 


For the present, therefore, suppose we have a stroke-function in which p 
occurs several times, say p|(p|p), and we wish to replace p by (z). px, we 
shall have to write the second occurrence of p “(y): da" and the third 
"Lei, de Thus the resulting proposition will contain as many separate 
variables as there are occurrences of p. 


The primitive propositions required, which have been already mentioned, 
are four in number. They are as follows: 

(1) +. (qe, y). $a | ($e | py), i.e. K: $a . I. (ga). da. 

(2) +. (qx). bæ | ($a | pb), te. F : (æ) . dæ . D . pa. pb. 

(3) The extended rule of inference, t.e. from (æ). px and (æ). $z D We 
we can infer (2). ya, even when ¢ and Ý are not elementary. 


(4) If all the occurrences of x are separated from all the occurrences of 
y by a certain stroke, the order of z and y can be changed in the prefix; ie. 
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For (qxz):(y).ox|wy we can substitute (y): i dæ | yy, and vice 
versa, even when this is only a part of the whole asserted proposition. 

The above primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one 
variable, but for any number. | 


By means of the above primitive propositions it can be proved that all 
the propositions of «1—x5 apply equally when one or more of the propositions 
p, q, r, ... involved are not elementary. For this purpose, we make use of the 
work of Nicod, who proved that the primitive propositions of zl can all be 
deduced from | 

| F.p2p 
and F.p29.2.s|q2p|s 
together with the rule of inference: “Given p and p | (q | r), we can infer r.” 

Thus all we have to do is to show that the above propositions remain true 

when p, q, s, or some of them, are not elementary. This is done in *8 in 


Appendix A, 


IV. FUNCTIONS AS VARIABLES 


The essential use of a variable is to pick out a certain assemblage of 
elementary propositions, and enable us to assert that all members of this 
assemblage are true, or that at least one member is true. We have already 
used functions of individuals, by substituting dw for p in the propositions of 
*1—x5, and by the primitive propositions of «8. But hitherto we have always 
supposed that the function is kept constant while the individual is varied, and 
we have not considered cases where we have “ap,” or where the scope of “$” 
is less than the whole asserted proposition. It is necessary now to consider 
such cases. | | 


Suppose a is a constant. Then “ga” will denote, for the various values 
of $, all the various elementary propositions of which a is a constituent. This 
is a different assemblage of elementary propositions from any that can be 
obtained by variation of individuals; consequently it gives rise to new general 
propositions. The values of the function are still elementary propositions, 
just as when the argument is an individual; but they are a new assemblage 
of elementary propositions, different from previous assemblages. 


As we shall have occasion later to consider functions whose values are not 
elementary propositions, we will distinguish those that have elementary 
propositions for their values by a note of exclamation between the leter 
denoting the function and the letter denoting the argument. Thus “$! z” is 
a function of two variables, z and ¢!2. It is a matrix, since it contains no 
apparent variable and has elementary propositions for its values. We shall 
henceforth write *$ ! æ” where we have hitherto written pz. 


If we replace x by a constant a, we can form such propositions as 


(p). pla, (qd). ó! a. 
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These are not elementary propositions, and are therefore not of the form ó$! a. 
The assertion of such propositions is derived from matrices by the method of 
*8. The primitive propositions of *8 are to apply when the variables, or some 
of them, are elementary functions as well as when they are all individuals. 

A function can only appear in a matriz through its values”. To obtain a 
matrix, proceed, as before, by writing 4 ! x, Jr! y, x!z,... in place of p, q, r 
in some molecular proposition built up by means of the stroke. We can then 
apply the rules of «8 to $, yr, x, ... as well as to æ, y, 2, .... The difference 
between a function of an individual and a function of an elementary function 
of individuals is that, in the former, the passage from one value to another 
is effected by making the same statement about a different individual, while 
in the latter it is effected by making a different statement about the same 
individual. Thus the passage from “ Socrates is mortal” to “Plato is mortal” 
is a passage from f'! to f! y, but the passage from “Socrates is mortal” to 
“Socrates is wise” is a passage from $ !a to y !a. Functional variation is 
involved in such a proposition as: “Napoleon had all the characteristics of a 
great general.” 

Taking the collection of elementary propositions, every matrix has values 
all of which belong to this collection. Every general proposition results from 
some matrix by generalization]. Every matrix intrinsically determines a 
certain classification of elementary propositions, which in turn determines the 
scope of the generalization of that matrix. Thus “ loves Socrates” picks out 
a certain collection of propositions, generalized in “ (x). æ loves Socrates” and 
“(qa) . æ loves Socrates.” But “q! Socrates” picks out those, among elementary 
propositions, which mention Socrates. The generalizations *($) . $ ! Socrates” 
and “ (Tb). $! Socrates” involve a class of elementary propositions which 
cannot be obtained from an individual-variable. But any value of “¢! Socrates" 
is an ordinary elementary proposition ; the novelty introduced by the variable 
$ is a novelty of classification, not of material classified. On the other hand, 
(æ) . z loves Socrates, ($) . p ! Socrates, etc. are new propositions, not contained 
among elementary propositions. It is the business of *8 to show that these 
propositions obey the same rules as elementary propositions. The method of 
proof makes it irrelevant what the variables are, so long as all the functions 
concerned have values which are elementary propositions. The variables may 
themselves be elementary propositions, as they are in x1—%5. 

A variable function which has values that are not elementary propositions 
starts a new set. But variables of this sort seem unnecessary. Every elementary 
proposition is a value of $ 12; therefore 

(p)-fp-5-($,2).f (612): (p) fp -=+ (ag, æ) . f ($ ! æ). 

* This assumption is fundamental in the following theory. It has its difficulties, but for the 
moment we ignore them. It takes the place (not quite adequately) of the axiom of reducibility. 
It is discussed in Appendix C. 

+ In a proposition of logic, all the variables in the matrix must be generalized. In other 


general propositions, such as ‘‘all men are mortal,” some of the variables in | the matrix are re- 
placed by constants. 
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` Hence all second-order propositions in which the variable is an elementary 
proposition can be derived from elementary matrices. The question of other 
second-order propositions will be dealt with in the next section. A function 
of two variables, say ¢ (z, y), picks out a certain class of classes of propositions. 
We shall have the class $ (a, y), for given a and variable y; then the class of 
all classes A (a, y) as a varies. Whether we are to regard our function as 
giving classes $ (a, y) or $ (z, b) depends upon the order of generalization 
adopted. Thus * (el: (GT involves $(a,y) but “(y):(qe)” involves 


$ (z, b). 


Consider now the matrix ¢! z, as a function of two variables. If we first 
vary z, keeping $ fixed (which seems the more natural order), we form a class 
of propositions die, déin, $!2, ... which differ solely by the substitution of 
one individual for another. Having made one such class, we make another, 
. and so on, until we have done so in all possible ways. But now suppose we 
vary ¢ first, keeping z fixed and equal to a. We then first form the class of 
all propositions of the form $ ! a, ùe. all elementary propositions of which a is 
a constituent; we next form the class $ ! b; and so on. The set of propositions 
which are values of $! a is a set not obtainable by variation of individuals, 
Lé not of the form fæ [for constant f and variable æ]. This is what makes $ 
a new sort of variable, different from z. This also is why generalization of the 
form ($). F! ($12, x) gives a function not of the form f! z [for constant f]. 
Observe also that whereas a is a constituent of f! a, f is not; thus the matrix 
$!« has the peculiarity that, when a value is assigned to z, this value is a 
constituent of the result, but when a value is assigned to ø, this value is 
absorbed in the resulting proposition, and completely disappears. We may 
define a function $ 12 as that kind of similarity between propositions which 
exists when one results from the other by the substitution of one individual 
for another. 


We have seen that there are matrices containing, as variables, functions 
of individuals. We may denote any such matrix by 


FUD!2, 12, X12, ... z, y, 2, ...). 

Since a function can only occur through its values, $ ! 2 (e.g.) can only occur 
in the above matrix through the occurrence of $ ! z, $! y, éis... or of ó ! a, 
$!b,p!c,...; where a, b, c are constants. Constants do not occur in logic, that 
is to say, the a, 6,c which we have been supposing constant are to be regarded 
as obtained by an extra-logical assignment of values to variables. They may 
therefore be absorbed into the a, y, 2, .... Now z, y, 2 themselves will only 
eccur in logic as arguments to variable functions. Hence any matrix which 
contains the variables $12, y 12, «12, z, y, z and no others, if it is of the sort 
that can occur al in logie, will result from substituting pla, ply, plz, 
die ein, vlz, x!a, x!y, xl, or some of them, for elementary EES 
in some stroke-function. 
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It is necessary here to explain what is meant when we speak of a “ matrix 
that can occur explicitly in logic,” or, as we may call it, a “logical matrix.” 
A logical matrix is one that contains no constants. Thus p|q is a logical 
matrix; so is $! æ, where $ and z are both variable. Taking any elementary 
proposition, we shall obtain a logical matrix if we replace all its components 
and constituents by variables. Other matrices result from logical matrices by 
assigning values to some of their variables. There are, however, various ways 
of analysing a proposition, and therefore various logical matrices can be derived 
from a given proposition. Thus a proposition which is a value of p|q will 
also be a value of ($12) | (J^! y) and of x!(æ, y). Different forms are required 
for different purposes; but all the forms of matrices required explicitly in 
logic are logical matrices as above defined. This is merely an illustration of 
the fact that logic aims always at complete generality. The test of a logical 
matrix is that it can be expressed without introducing any symbols other 
than those of logic, e.g. we must not require the symbol “Socrates.” Consider 
the expression | 
fUp!2, y 12, y 12, ... z, y, 2). 

When a value is assigned to f, this represents a matrix containing the variables 
b, Ý, X, ... Æ, Y, 2, .... But while f remains unassigned, it is a matrix of a 
new sort, containing the new variable f. We call f a “second-order function,” 
because it takes functions among its arguments. When a value is assigned, 
not only to f, but also to $, Y, x, ... 2, y, 2, ..., we obtain an elementary 
proposition; but when a value is assigned to f alone, we obtain a matrix 
containing as variables only first-order functions and individuals. 'This is 
analogous to what happens when we consider the matrix déis If we give 
values to both $ and z, we obtain an elementary proposition; but if we give 
a value to $ alone, we obtain a matrix containing only an individual as variable. 

There is no logical matrix of the form f!($!2) The only matrices in 
which $!2 is the only argument are those containing $!a, $!b, dic, ..., where 
a, b, c, ... are constants; but these are not logical matrices, being derived 
from the logical matrix die Since $ can only appear through its values, it 
must appear, in a logical matrix, with one or more variable arguments. The 
simplest logical functions of $ alone are (x). $ !z and (gr). $ ! z, but these 
are not matrices. A logical matrix 

FM Q12,2,, La, ... Ln) 
is always derived from a stroke-function 
F (Ps, Pas D +++ Pa) 
by substituting $ ! x1, $ 12, ... < ! æn for p,, ps, ... pa. This is the sole method 
of constructing such matrices. (We may however have z, = z, for some values 
of r and s.) | 

Second-order functions have two connected properties which first-order 

functions do not have. The first of these is that, when a value is assigned to 


R&WI f c 
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J, the result may be a logical matrix; the second is that certain constant values 
of f can be assigned without going outside logic. 


To take the first point first: f ! ($ ! 2, z), for example, is a matrix containing 
three variables, f, $, and z. The following logical matrices (among an infinite 
number) result from the above by assigning a value to f: $! z, ($ ! 2)|($ 1a), 
$!z24!2z, etc. Similarly $122 $! y, which is a logical matrix, results from 
assigning a value to fin f1($12,x,y). In all these cases, the constant value 
assigned to fis one which can be expressed in logical symbols alone (which 
was the second property of f). This is not the case with ó! z: in order to 
assign a value to $, we must introduce what we may call “empirical constants,” 
such as “Socrates” and “mortality” and “being Greek." The functions of zx 
that can be formed without going outside logic must involve a function as a 
generalized variable; they are (in the simplest case) such as ($).$!« and 
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To some extent, however, the above peculiarity of functions of the second 
and higher orders is arbitrary. We might have adopted in logic the symbols 


R, (x), Ry (æ, y), Rs(2,Y,2), ..., 
where R, represents a variable predicate, R, a variable dyadic relation (in 
intension), and so on. Each of the symbols R, (z), E, (v, y), R (v, y,2), ... is 
a logical matrix, so that, if we used them, we should have logical matrices not 
containing variable functions. It is perhaps worth while to remind ourselves 
of the meaning of “$ ! a,” where a is a constant. The meaning is as follows. 
Take any finite number of propositions of the various forms R, (æ), R, (æ, y), ... 
and combine them by means of the stroke in any way desired, allowing any 
one of them to be repeated any finite number of times. If at least one of 
them has a as a constituent, 2.e. is of the form 
Rn (a, bi, ba, ... b), ` 

then the molecular proposition we have constructed is of the form ¢!a, 
i.e. is a value of “ $ó ! a” with a suitable $. This of course also holds of the 
proposition R, (a, b, , bz, ... bw.) itself. It is clear that the logic of propositions, 
and still more of general propositions concerning a given argument, would be 
intolerably complicated if we abstained from the use of variable functions; 
but it can hardly be said that it would be impossible. As for the question of 
matrices, we could form a matrix f!(R,, æ), of which R, (æ) would be a value. 
That is to say, the properties of second-order matrices which we have been 
discussing would also belong to matrices containing variable universals. They 
cannot belong to matrices containing only variable individuals. 


By assigning $ ! 2 and > in f! ($ 12, z), while leaving f variable, we obtain 
an assemblage of elementary propositions not to be obtained by means of 
variables representing individuals and first-order functions. This is why the 
new variable f is useful. , 
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We can proceed in like manner to matrices 


FP1(f1(612,2),g1($12,2), 12, x12, m y, ...] 
and so on indefinitely. These merely represent new ways of grouping ele- 
mentary propositions, leading to new kinds of generality. 


V. FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN MATRICES 


When a matrix contains several variables, functions of some of them can 
be obtained by turning the others into apparent variables. Functions obtained 
in this way are not matrices, and their values are not elementary propositions. 
‘The simplest examples are 

(g). $! (2,y) and (47). $ ! (æ, y). 
When we have a general proposition ($). F ($12, x, y, ...}, the only values $ 
can take are matrices; so that functions containing apparent variables are not 
included. We can, if we like, introduce a new variable, to denote not only 
functions such as $ ! 2, but also such as 
Gi. AIS (1,2)-$1(0,9,2), -.. (49) 610,9), ... ; 

in a word, all such functions of one variable as can be derived by generalization 
from matrices containing only individual-variables. Let us denote any such 
function by $æ, or dk, or yz, or etc. Here the suffix 1 is intended to indi- 
cate that the values of the functions may be first-order propositions, resulting 
from generalization in respect of individuals. In virtue of *8, no harm can 
come from including such functions along with matrices as values of single 
variables. 


Theoretically, it is unnecessary to introduce such variables as db, because 

they can be replaced by an infinite conjunction or disjunction. Thus e.g. _ 

($)-42.2:(9$)-12:(5,y) pi (x,y): (d) zu) - p Y (z, y): ete. 
(JH). 2.=: (HH) -¿l xv: (AP): (y). 6! (2, y): v: (Tp, y). P ! (m y) :v: ete., 
and generally, given any matrix f ! ($ ! 2, x), we shall have the following pro- 
cess for interpreting (ð) . f! ($;2, z) and (HH) -F1 (9,2, x). Put 

(Ð). f£ 1(92,2) -=2(f) LU) - 6 10, y) æt : ($) f! (Ca) - $ 1 (5 y) 2), 
where f ! (y). $ 1(2, y), z] is constructed as follows: wherever, in f! ($12, a), 
a value of $, say $ ! a, occurs, substitute (y). $ ! (a, y), and develop by the 
definitions at the beginning of «8. f!((qy).p!(2, y), 2} is similarly con- 
structed. Similarly put 

(P) - FUP EZ, CH f 1i(y,w). $ 1(2, y, w), a) : 

(9) -F (y) : (qw) - ó 1 (2, y, w), æ] : ete. 
where “etc.” covers the prefixes (ny) : (w) ., (qy, w) -, (w) : (ay). We define 
d°, $^, ... similarly. Then 

(fr) « f 1(02, 2) = : (H) SNUG 2,2) : (99) -f (992, 2) t otc. 
This process depends upon the fact that f! ($ ! 2, æ), for each value of $ and z, 
is a proposition constructed out of elementary propositions. by the stroke, and 
c 2 
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that «8 enables us to replace any of these by a proposition which is not 
elementary. (Ai) - f 1($:2, æ) is defined by an exactly analogous disjunction. 


It is obvious that, in practice, an infinite conjunction or disjunction such 
as the above cannot be manipulated without assumptions ad hoc. We can 
work out results for any segment of the infinite conjunction or disjunction, 
and we can “see” that these results hold throughout. But we cannot prove 
this, because mathematical induction is not applicable. We therefore adopt 
certain primitive propositions, which assert only that what we can prove in 
each case holds generally. By means of these it becomes possible to manipulate 
such variables as $. 


In like manner we can introduce f,(¢,2, 2), where any number of in- 
dividuals and functions y^, yi, ... may appear as apparent variables. 


No essential difficulty arises in this process so long as the apparent 
variables involved in a function are not of higher order than the argument to 
the function. For example, ze D*R, which is (jy) . «Ey, may be treated 
without danger as if it were of the form déis In virtue of «8, $, may be 
substituted for dé Le without interfering with the truth of any logical pro- 
position which $!z is a part. Similarly whatever logical proposition holds 
concerning f ! ($,2, æ) will hold concerning fi ($12, æ). 


But when the apparent variable is of higher order than the argument, a 
new situation arises. The simplest cases are 


($).f1(612, a), (ad) - £1 (612, a). 
These are functions of z, but are obviously not included among the values 
for ó ! æ (where $ is the argument). If we adopt a new variable $, which is 
to include functions in which $ ! 2 can be an apparent variable, we shall obtain 
other new functions 

(ba) f 1($.2,2), (Aba) P! ($52, æ), 

which are again not among values for p,x (where ¢, is the argument), because 
the totality of values of $,2, which is now involved, is different from the totality 
of values of $12, which was formerly involved. However much we may en- 
large the meaning of ¢, a function of z in which $ occurs as apparent variable 
has a correspondingly enlarged meaning, so that, however $ may be defined, 


($). f! (92, 2) and (qd) . f! (92, a) 
can never be values for pa. To attempt to make them so is like attempting 
to catch one's own shadow. It is impossible to obtain one variable which 
embraces among its values all possible functions of individuals. 


We denote by $,« a function of æ in which $, is an apparent variable, but 
there is no variable of higher order. Similarly $,z will contain $, as apparent 
variable, and so on. 
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- The essence of the matter is that a variable may travel through any well- 
defined totality of values, provided these values are all such that any one can 
replace any other significantly in any context. In constructing ¢,2, the only 
totality involved is that of individuals, which is already presupposed. But 
when we allow $ to be an apparent variable in a function of z, we enlarge the 
totality of functions of z, however $ may have been defined. It is therefore 
always necessary to specify what sort of ¢ is involved, whenever $ appears as 
an apparent variable. 


The other condition, that of significance, is fully provided for by the 
definitions of «8, together with the principle that a function can only occur 
through its values. In virtue of the principle, a function of a function is a 
stroke-function of values of the function. And in virtue of the definitions in 
x8, a value of any function can significantly replace any proposition in a 
stroke-function, because propositions containing any number of apparent 
variables can always be substituted for elementary propositions and for each 
other in any stroke-function. What is necessary for significance is that every 
complete asserted proposition should be derived from a matrix by generaliza- 
tion, and that, in the matrix, the substitution of constant values for the 
variables should always result, ultimately, in a stroke-function of atomic 
propositions. We say “ultimately,” because, when such variables as $,2 are 
admitted, the substitution of a value for $, may yield a proposition still . 
containing apparent variables, and in this proposition the apparent variables 
must be replaced by constants before we arrive at a stroke-function of atomic 
propositions. We may introduce variables requiring several such stages, but 
the end must always be the same: a stroke-function of atomic propositions. 

It seems, however, though it might be difficult to prove formally, that the 
functions ¢,, f, introduce no propositions that cannot be expressed without 
them. Let us take first a very simple illustration. Consider the proposition 

(AP) - du, ha, which we will call f (z, a). 
Since ¢, includes all possible values of $ ! and also a great many other values 
in its range, f(x, a) might seem to make a smaller assertion than would be 
made by 
(qo). die, la, which we will call f, (x, a). 
But in fact f(x, a). D . f, (æ, a). This may be seen as follows: $,« has one of 
the various sets of forms: 
(y) - p! (2, Y), YA dien Ø), oe 
(ay) - $ ! (æ, y), (AY 2) - P 1 Y 2), <, 
(y) : (72) - $ ! (x, y, 2), (AY): (2) - P 1 (z, y, 2), oe 
Suppose first that d. = .(y) - $ ! (x, y). Then 
| hız . pia . =: (y) - p! (x, y) : (Y) - $! (a, y): 
dite, bi. p ! (a, b): 


>: 
D>: (qo). dl. a. 
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Next suppose de, = . (qy) - $ ! (z, y). Then 
Git. þa . = : (HY) - $ ! (x, y) : (42) - ó ! (a, 2): 
2:01, 2) : $ ! (æ, y) V $! (e, 2). ó ! (a, MGS (a, 2): 
D:(q$)-ola.gta, 
because $! (v, y) v ó ! (x, z) is of the form $ ! z, when y and z are fixed. It is 
obvious that this method of proof applies to the other cases mentioned above. 


Hence 
(AP) » dh, ba. = (19) pir. bla. 
We can satisfy ourselves that the same result holds in the general form 
(A$) S! (92,2) = (AP) - F! (612, 2) 
by a similar argument. We know that f!($1!2, 2) is derived from some 
stroke-function 
F(p, 4,7, ...) 


by substituting $ Ya, $ 1a, $1 b, ... (where a, b, ... are constants) for some of 
the propositions p, q, r, ... and g,! z, gs! 2, gs! z, ... (where gi, gs, gs, ... are 
constants) for others of p, q, r, ..., while replacing any remaining propositions 
p, 9, r, ... by constant propositions. Take a typical case; suppose 
11(612,0).=.($10)((612)1($10). 
We then have to prove 
pra |(piæ | gb). >. ap). $1a|($12j$10), 
where $,z may have any of the forms enumerated above. 
Suppose first that d, = . (y). $! (z, y). Then 
$a | (piv! pid). = : (qg) :(2,w). 61 (a, y) | [$ ! (2,2) | $ ! (b, w): 
> : (49) « $ ! (æ, y) | (P ! (æ, y) | £ ! (b, ae 
>: (qb). pla| (pt a| 61d) 
because, for a given y, ó ! (x, y) is of the form $! z. 
Suppose next that $, . = . (47). ó ! (z, y). Then 
pit | (hæ | pb). =: (y): (az, w) -p ! (a, y) | (P ! (æ, 2) | P ! (b, w)} = 
D: (TY). y lal(y! | y 10), 
putting del, ss, dito, zivil to, w). Similarly the other cases can be dealt 
with. Hence the result follows. 


Consider next the correlative proposition 

CHA (p2, 2). = (Db) - F! (B 12, æ) 
Here it is the converse implication that needs proving, ze. 

($) ./1(012,2).3 . (pi) f! (412, æ). 
This follows from the previous case by transposition. It can also be seen in- 
dependently as follows. Suppose, as before, that 

J 1($2,2). = . (bia) | (hæl orb), 

and put first dë, = . (y). P ! (z, y). 
Then (ga) (ës | øb) . =:(Ay):(2, w). $ ! (a, y) | ($ te, 2) | $ ! (b, w). 
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Thus we require that, given 
` QD Cp ba) (y 1æ| td), 
we should have (qy):(2, w). $ ! (a, 4) | [$ ! (a, z)| $ ! (b, w). 
Now ` 
(qp) -Nr1a] Qe 12| e 105) 3:6 1(8,2) 2.6 1(5 2)- P ! (b, 2): 
$!(a,w).2.4!(z,w) . ó ! (b, w) :. 
RE p!(a, 2z). 6 1(a,w) . D. pl (æ, 2) . 1 (b, w) :. 

| 2 :. l(a, w).D:pH!(a,2).D.p!(2, 2).p!(b, w) (1) 
Also c Pp! (a, w). I: P! (a, w) . D. Gl (x, 2) . P! (b, w) (2) 
(1) (2). 2 1. (qp) - Ý! a |(v! æv! b): 3:. (TY) : 1 (2,9) - A. <! (æ, 2) H! (b, w) 


which was to be proved. 


Put next hy =. (ay) - Ð ! (z, y). 
Then (gia) | (pı | $b). = : (y) : (42, w) - $ ! (a, y | (616 2) | $ ! (b, w). 


In this case we merely put z = w= y and the result follows. 


The method will be the same in any other case. Hence generally : 


($i) + f! (412, 2). = + (b) „ F 1 ($ 12, a). 
Although the above arguments do not amount to formal proofs, they suffice 
to make it clear that, in fact, any general propositions about $!2 are also 
true about ¢,2. This gives us, so far as such functions are concerned, all that 
could have been got from the axiom of reducibility. 


Since the proof can only be conducted in each separate case, it is necessary 
to introduce a primitive proposition stating that the result holds always. This 
primitive proposition is 

| F:($).f1($12, 2) .D.f1($2, v) Pp. 
As an illustration: suppose we have proved some property of all classes defined 
by functions of the form $12, the above primitive proposition enables us to 
substitute the class DR, where R is the relation defined by $! (2, 4), or by 
(qz) - $ ! (2, 9, z), or etc. Wherever a class or relation is defined by a function 
containing no apparent variables except individuals, the above primitive pro- 
position enables us to treat it as if it were defined by a matrix. 


We have now to consider functions of the form d, where 
fot. = (p). F! (# ! 2, z) oF prt. =. GI$) - fl (# 1 2, 2). 
We want to discover whether, or under what circumstances, we have 
($) -g 1 ($ 12,4). 2 . g L (0.2, a). (A) 
Let us begin with an important particular case. Put 
g!(d!2,æx).=.pflaD dla. 
Then ($). 9! ($ ! 2, æ) . = . x = a, according to «131. 
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We want to prove 
(p). dladIGl xe. . ba) for, 
1.6. (P).pladp!a.I:(P).fS!(p!2,Q).D.(pH).fS!(p!è, 2): 
(A$) -F1 (612,2) D. (Jb) F! (612, 2). 

Now f! (é ! 2, x) must be derived from some stroke-function 

F (p, q, r, ...) 
by substituting for some of p, q, r, ... the values $! z, ó! b, $c, ... where 
b, c, ... are constants. As soon as ¢ is assigned, this is of the form y! x. Hence 

($).$1!2a24!2.2:(5):/1($12, 3) .D ./£1(0$12, 2): 
2:(9)./1(612,2).2 .($) . £1 (912,2): 

(AP) -f1(612,a) DAP) -/1 (612, a). 

Thus generally (4) . blad $!2z.2.($:)- 4:2 D fæ without the need of any 


axiom of reducibility. 


It must not, however, be assumed that (A) is always true. The procedure 
is as follows: f! ($ ! 2, z) results from some stroke-function 


F(p,q,r, ...) 
by substituting for some of p, q, v, ... the values $! a, Hp! a, $!b, ... (a, b, ... 
being constants). We assume that, e.g. 

px. = Lé «ft (b! 2, x). 
Thus dp, e, (p). F(pla, pla, p! b, ...). (B) 
What we want to discover is whether 
(éi, 9! (p 12,æx).2.9!(h.2, z). 

Now g1($12, z) will be derived from a stroke-function 

G (p, qr, sá) 
by substituting die pla, 4!Wb, ... for some of p, q, r, .... To obtain 
g ($22, x), we have to put ds, dg, deb”, ... in G(p, q, r, ...), instead of 
pia, dia’, $10, .... We shall thus obtain a new matrix. 


If (6). 91! (4 ! 2, x) is known to be true because G (p, q, r, ...) is always 
true, then g! ($,2, z) is true in virtue of *8, because it is obtained from 
G (p, q, r, ...) by substituting for some of p, q, r, ... the propositions ¢,2, 
$20, bob”, ... which contain apparent variables. Thus in this case an inference 
is warranted. 


We have thus the following important proposition : 
Whenever ($). g ! ($ ! 2,z) is known to be true because g! ($!2,«) is 
always a value of a stroke-function 
G (p, q, r, ...), 
which is true for all values of p, q, v, ..., then g! (4,2, æ) is also true, and so 
(of course) is ($3) . g 1 ($,2, z). 
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This, however, does not cover the case where (Q).g!(fp !è, 7) is not a 
truth of logic, but a hypothesis, which may be true for some values of z and 
false for others. When this is the case, the inference to g!(q,2,x) is some- 
times legitimate and sometimes not; the various cases must be investigated 
separately. We shall have an important illustration of the failure of the 
inference in connection with mathematical induction. 


VI. CLASSES 


The theory of classes is at once simplified in one direction and complicated 
in another by the assumption that functions only occur through their values 
and by the abandonment of the axiom of reducibility. 


According to our present theory, all functions of functions are extensional, 


dz =, ya D. f ($2) =f (VÈ). 
This is obvious, since $ can only occur in f($2) by the substitution of values 
of ¢ for p, g, r, ... in a stroke-function, and, if $z = z, the substitution of 
pæ for p in a stroke-function gives the same truth-value to the truth-function 
as the substitution of yx. Consequently there is no longer any reason to 
distinguish between functions and classes, for we have, in virtue of the above, 


$z =, Yx. 2.0 = wi. 
We shall continue to use the notation 2 ($z), which is often more convenient 
than $2; but there will no longer be any difference between the meanings of 
the two symbols. Thus classes, as distinct from functions, lose even that 
shadowy being which they retain in «20. The same, of course, applies to 
relations in extension. This, so far, is a simplification. 


1.6. 


On the other hand, we now have to distinguish classes of different orders 
composed of members of the same order. Taking classes of individuals as the 
simplest case, Z ($ ! z) must be distinguished from #(¢,2) and so on. In 
virtue of the proposition at the end of the last section, the general logical 
properties of classes will be the same for classes of all orders. Thus e.g. 


. aC8.8Cy.2.aCy 
will hold whatever may be the orders of a, 8, y respectively. In other kinds of 
cases, however, trouble arises. Take, as a first instance, p*« and sék. We have 
LEP KEAC. Das LEA 
Thus pv is a class of higher order than any of the members of x. Hence the 
hypothesis (a) . fa may not imply f(p‘«), if a is of the order of the members 
of «. There is a kind of proof invented by Zermelo, of which the simplest 
example is his second proof of the Schróder-Bernstein theorem (given in *73). 
This kind of proof consists in defining a certain class of classes «, and then 
showing that p'wex. On the face of it, “pex” is impossible, since px is 
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not of the same order as members of «. This, however, is not all that is to be 
said. A class of classes « is always defined by some function of the form 

(41, Xo, ...) t (AY, Yo, ++.) « F (a, e ü, m, e U, ... PEA, Yoe a, bs 
where F is a stroke-function, and “aex” means that the above function is 
true. It may well happen that the above function is true when p‘« is sub- 
stituted for a, and the result is interpreted by *8. Does this justify us in 
asserting p*« e « ? 


Let us take an illustration which is important in connection with 
mathematical induction. Put 
| k=a(kR“aCa.aeca). 
Then Rp C p*e .aep'k (see *40°81) 


so that, in a sense, píxex. That is to say, if we substitute pe for ain the 
defining function of «, and apply *8, we obtain a true proposition. By the 
definition of x90, 


€— 
Ry“a = pík. 
<— . . . 
Thus Ry‘a is a second-order class. Consequently, if we have a hypothesis 
(a) «fa, where a is a first-order class, we cannot assume 


c 
(oi, fa. 2 . f (Eta). (A) 
By the proposition at the end of the previous section, if (a). fa is deduced by 
logic from a universally-true stroke-function of elementary propositions, 


— E 
J (sta) will also be true. Thus we may substitute Ry‘a for a in any asserted 
proposition “HF. fa” which occurs in Principia Mathematica. But when 
(a) . fa is a hypothesis, not a universal truth, the implication (A) is not, prima 
facie, necessarily true. 

For example, if x = à (Ra Ca.aea), we have 

aek.D:anBerk.=.R“(angB)C8.aeg. 

Hence |» daek.R“(anB)CB.ae8.J.p'rCB (1) 


In many of the propositions of 90, as hitherto proved, we substitute p‘« for 
a, whence we obtain 


| R'«B ape) CB.aeB .2.p'k CB (2) 
1.6. 

| ZzEBaAkixz IweweBzaeB.akkxz:D.aueB 

or aRxx.2D:.26eB.aRx2.2D„w.-WwWeB:aceB8:2.8686. 


This is a more powerful form of induction than that used in the definition of 
aR yw. But the proof is not valid, because we have no right to substitute p*« 
for a in passing from (1) to (2). Therefore the proofs which use this form of 
induction have to be reconstructed. 
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It will be found that the form to which we can reduce most of the fallacious | 
inferences that seem plausible is the following: 


Given “F. (2). f (æ, x)” we can infer “F : (z) : (ay) . f(x, y). Thus given 
“ H. (a). f(a, a)" we can infer “F : (a) : (48) -f (a, 8)." But this depends upon 
the possibility of a= 8. If, now, a is of one order and 8 of another, we do 
not know that a = is possible. Thus suppose we have 

ger, 2. ga 
and we wish to infer 98, where 8 is a class of higher order satisfying Bek. 
The proposition 
(ÉIS, ger, Ae 095 AS ex, A, OÉI 
becomes, when developed by x8, 
(B) =: (Ha) :. ae k.2.ga:2:86x.2.9B. 

This is only valid if a= is possible. Hence the inference is fallacious if 8 
is of higher order than a. 


Let us apply these considerations to Zermelo’s proof of the Schróder- 

Bernstein theorem, given in «73:8 ff. We have a class of classes 
k=a(aCDR.B8—-UARCa. Rea Ca) 
and we prove p“< e x (73:81), which is admissible in the limited sense ex- 
plained above. We then add the hypothesis. 
geet — URB) y Rpte 
and proceed to prove p*« — t*x e x (in the fourth line of the proof of «73:82). 
This also is admissible in the limited sense. But in the next line of the same 
proof we make a use of it which is not admissible, arguing from Div — t*z e k 
to Diet p'k — ‘s, because 
I q ex, da «pik Ca. 
The inference from | 
aek.D.a.p'kCa to p&k— Vek. D. pe C px —Ux 
is only valid if p“c— t“z is a class of the same order as the members of x. 
For, when a € k . Da. p‘x C a is written out it becomes 
(a) ::: (J8) zz, (2) aer. AS, Ber.) . [EB 1: ID „w EQ, 
This is deduced from 
ACK.DI:LA€CK.D.TEA:D.zea 

by the principle that f(a, a) implies (q8).f(a, 8). But here the 8 must be 
of the same order as-the a, while in our case a and 8 are not of the same 
order, if a= Div — iz and 8 is an ordinary member of æ. At this point, there- 
fore, where we infer p‘« C nie — t“, the proof breaks down. 


It is easy, however, to remedy this defect in the proof. All we need is 


dme(8-UA'R)v Besse , A, Zeie pfi 
or, conversely, 


ZEPK.D. x e (B — UR) v R pw 
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Now | 
ep KI EK Aë tex: 
2,:—(8 — G*RE Ca— io). v. (Ra _ t 2 Ca — Gol: 
de wer GeR.v. ze Re(a — L ki 
nve8B—-AR:v:aek.Jo ne Ra. 
Hence, by a 341, 
ZEPK.D ET —G*R) v R“p' 
which gives the required result. 

We assume that a — (ais of no higher order than a; this can be secured 
by taking a to be of at least the second order, since tz, and therefore — Ge 
is of the second order. We may always assume our classes raised to a given 
order, but not raised indefinitely. 

Thus the Schróder-Bernstein theorem survives. 

Another difficulty arises in regard to sub-classes. We put 

Cl'a=8(8 Ca) Df. 
Now “8 Ca” is significant when 8 is of higher order than a, provided its 
members are of the same type as those ofa. But when we have 
B Ca.2s . /8, 
the 8 must be of some definite type. As a rule, we shall be able to show 
that a proposition of this sort holds whatever the type of 8, if we can show 
that it holds when £ is of the same type as a. Consequently no difficulty 
arises until we come to Cantor's proposition 2” > n, which results from the 
proposition 
—((Cléa) sm a] 
which is proved in «102. The proof is as follows: 
| Re1—1. D'R=a. TR C Ol'a . E=2 {wea — Ra). 3: 
yea.ye Ry. o ye Ez yea. yore Ry. 3,.y e£: Diyea. D, -EF Ry: 
| D: Ene UR. 
As this proposition is crucial, we shall enter into it somewhat minutely. 
Let a =ĉ (A ! z), and let 
aR (2 (# ! 2)) . =. f! (p 1 2, 2). 
Then by our data, 


Ala... (éi, f! (912, a), 
f1($12,7).2.A12.0!9 2, Al, 
f1($12,2).f1(612, y). 2.0— y, 
| f1($12,2) .f1(p 12,2). 2.ó 1y =p ly. 
With these data, 
zea-Rw.=:Alasfi(p!12,0). De odi! a. 
Thus E=ò(()):Ala:sfI(p 12,2). D. 12). 
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Thus & is defined by a function in which $ appears as apparent variable. If 
we enlarge the initial range of $, we shall enlarge the range of values involved 
in the definition of £. There is therefore no way of escaping from the result 
that E is of higher order than the sub-classes of a contemplated in the 
definition of Cl. Consequently the proof of 2” > n collapses when the 
axiom of reducibility is not assumed. We shall find, however, that the propo- 
sition remains true when n is finite. 

With regard to relations, exactly similar questions arise as with regard to 
classes. A relation is no longer to be distinguished from a function of two 
variables, and we have ` 

p (2,9) = Ý (2,9) . = : $ (2, Y) - =2,y - Ý (z, y). 
The difficulties as regards p“A and RI“ Pare less important than those concerning 
p*x and Cl‘a, because p'A and RI“P are less used. But a very serious difficulty 
occurs as regards similarity. We have 
,  asmfg.z.(qR). Rel 5 1.a— DR, Ge Oh 
Here R must be confined within some type; but whatever type we choose, 
there may be a correlator of higher type by which a and 8 can be correlated. 
Thus we can never prove ~(asm 8), except in such special cases as when 
either a or 8 is finite. This difficulty was illustrated by Cantor's theorem 
2" — n, which we have just examined. Almost all our propositions are con- 
cerned in proving that two classes are similar, and these can all be interpreted 
so as to remain valid. But the few propositions which are concerned with 
proving that two classes are not similar collapse, (Pep where one at least of 
the two is finite. 
VII. MATHEMATICAL INDUCTION 

All the propositions on mathematical induction in Part II, Section E and 
Part III, Section C remain valid, when suitably interpreted. But the proofs 
of many of them become fallacious when the axiom of reducibility is not 
assumed, and in some cases new proofs can only be obtained with considerable 
labour. The difficulty becomes at once apparent on observing the definition 
of “aRyy” in «90. Omitting the factor “we C“R,” which is irrelevant for 
our purposes, the definition of “cRyy” may be written 

2Rw .2,5-0!2201!1w:24.0!«24!y, (A) 
1.6. “y has every elementary hereditary property possessed by æ.” We may, 
instead of elementary properties, take any other order of properties; as we 
shall see later, it is advantageous to take third-order properties when R is 
one-many or many-one, and fifth-order properties in other cases. But for 
preliminary purposes it makes no difference what order of properties we take, 
and therefore for the sake of definiteness we take elementary properties to 
begin with. The difficulty is that, if $, is any second-order property, we 
cannot deduce from (A) | 
zu . Dz, w. Paz A Pw: 35 pot 2 bey. (B) 
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Suppose, for example, that $z .=.($) WOCHE 7 ‘then from (A) we can 

deduce 

ZRw . D, w +f (P12, 2) 2, /1($12,w) :2:7/1($12,2) .24 ./1($12, y): 
2:4,0.2. doy. (C) 

But in geneni our hypothesis here is not implied by the hypothesis of (B). 

If we put $,z.— . (hi. f! ($ 12, z), we get exactly analogous results. 


Hence in order to apply mathematical induction to a second-order property, 
it is not sufficient that it should be itself hereditary, but it must be composed 
of hereditary elementary properties. That is to say, if the property in question 
is œz, where ¢,2 is either 

($)-/1($12,2) or (4H) -F1($12,2, 
it is not enough to have I 
2Rw . Dz w. pez D Pw, 
but we must have, for each elementary dé. 
zRw . 22,w f 1 (b! 2,2) D f! (P! 2, w). 

One inconvenient consequence is that, primá facte, an inductive property 

must not be of the form 


| tRyz. plz 
or | SePotid'R.p!8 
or ae NC induct. ó ! a. 


This is inconvenient, because often such properties are hereditary when ¢ 
alone is not, de we may have ` 
tRyz.o12-2Rw.D26-tRyw.dlw 
when we do not have 
déis, sou, Iew-p!w, 
and similarly in the other cases. ` 


These considerations make it necessary to re-examine all inductive proofs. 
In some cases they are still valid, in others they are easily rectified; in still 
others, the rectification is laborious, but it is always possible. The method of 
rectification is explained in Appendix B to this volume. 


There is, however, so far as we can discover, no way by which our present 
primitive propositions can be made adequate to Dedekindian and well-ordered 
relations. The practical uses of Dedekindian relations depend upon «211:63— 
"692, which lead to «214:3— 34, showing that the series of segments of a series 
is Dedekindian. It is upon this that the theory of real numbers rests, real 
numbers being defined as segments of the series of rationals. This subject is 
dealt with in *310. If we were to regard as doubtful the proposition that the 
“series of real numbers is Dedekindian, analysis would collapse. 

The proofs of this proposition in Principia Mathematica depend upon the 
axiom of reducibility, since they depend upon *211°64, which asserts 

ACD'P..2.s'XeD'P.. 
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For reasons explained above, if a is of the order of members of à, (a) . fa may 
not imply f(s‘), because s“ is a class of higher order than the members of 
A. Thus although we have 


DP, = â {(q8).a= PB}, 

Da? = Ps“ PAX. 
yet we cannot infer sA e D“Pe except when s*X or s*P¿*“% is, for some special 
reason, of the same order as the members of X. This will be the case when X 


is finite, but not necessarily otherwise. Hence the theory of irrationals will 
require reconstruction. 


Exactly similar difficulties arise in regard to well-ordered series. The 
theory of well-ordered series rests on the definition *250°01 : 


Bord = P(Clex*C*P C G*minp) Df, 
whence ` PeBord.=:aC('P.qita.3..q!ta—P*a. 


In making deductions, we constantly substitute for a some constructed class 
of higher order than C*P. For instance, in 250:122 we substitute for a the 


class CP a p Pa a C P), which is in general of higher order than a. If this 
substitution is illegitimate, we cannot prove that a class contained in C“P 
and having successors must have an immediate successor, without which the 
theory of well-ordered series becomes impossible. This particular difficulty 
might be overcome, but it is obvious that many important propositions must 
collapse. 


It might be possible to sacrifice infinite well-ordered series to logical 
rigour, but the theory of real numbers is an integral part of ordinary mathe- 
matics, and can hardly be the object of a reasonable doubt. We are therefore 
justified in supposing that some logical axiom which is true will justify it. 
The axiom required may be more restricted than the axiom of reducibility, 
but, if so, it remains to be discovered. 


The following are among the contributions to mathematical logic since the 
publieation of the first edition of Principia Mathematica. 


D. HiLBERT. Axiomatisches Denken, Mathematische Annalen, Vol. 78. Die logischen 
Grundlagen der Mathematik, 7b. Vol 88. Neue Begründung der Mathematik, 
Abhandlungen aus dem mathematischen Seminar der Hamburgischen Universitat, 1922. 

P. Bernays. Ueber Hilbert's Gedanken zur Grundlegung der Arithmetik, Jahresbericht 
der deutschen Mathematiker- Vereinigung, Vol. 31. 

H. BEHMANN. Beitráge zur Algebra der Logik. Mathematische Annalen, Vol. 86. 

L. CHWISTEK. Ueber die Antinomien der Prinzipien der Mathematik, Mathematische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. 14. The Theory of Constructive Types. Annales de la Société 
Mathématique de Pologne, 1923. (Dr Chwistek has kindly allowed us to read in MS. 
a longer work with the same title.) 

H. WEYL. Das Kontinuum, Veit, 1918. Ueber die neue Grundlagenkrise der Mathematik, 
Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. 10. Randbemerkungen zu Hauptproblemen der 
Mathematik, Mathematische Zeitschrift, Vol. 20. 
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L. E. J. Brouwer. Begründung der Mengenlehre unabhängig vom logischen Satz des 
ausgeschlossenen Dritten. Verhandelingen d. K. Akademie v. Wetenschappen, Amster- 
dam, 1918, 1919. Intuitionistische Mengenlehre, Jahresbericht der deutschen Mathema- 


tiker- Vereinigung, Vol. 28. 
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Tom. IV. Sur les “truth-functions” au sens de MM. Russell et Whitehead, ib. 
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C. L. Lewis. A Survey of Symbolic Logic, University of California, 1918. 

H. M. SHEFFER. Total determinations of deductive systems with special reference to the 


Algebra of Logic. Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. xvi. Trans. Amer. 
Math. Soc. Vol. xiv. pp. 481—488. The general theory of notational relativity, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 1921. 
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THE mathematical logic which occupies Part I of the present’ work has 
been constructed under the guidance of three different purposes. In the first 
place, it aims at effecting the greatest possible analysis of the ideas with 
which it deals and of the processes by which it conducts demonstrations, 
and at diminishing to the utmost the number of the undefined ideas and 
undemonstrated propositions (called respectively primitive ideas and primitive 
propositions) from which it starts. In the second place, it is framed with a 
view to the perfectly precise expression, in its symbols, of mathematical 
propositions: to secure such expression, and to secure it in the simplest and 
most convenient notation possible, is the chief motive in the choice of topics. 
In the third place, the system is specially framed to solve the paradoxes 
which, in recent years, have troubled students of symbolic logic and the 
theory of aggregates ; it is believed that the theory of types, as set forth in 
what follows, leads both to the avoidance of contradictions, and to the . 
detection of the precise fallacy which has given rise to them. 


Of the above three purposes, the first and third often compel us to adopt 
methods, definitions, and notations which are more complicated or more 
difficult than they would be if we had the second object alone in view. This 
_ applies especially to the theory of descriptive expressions (*14 and *30) and 
to the theory of classes and relations («20 and *21). On these two points, 
and to a lesser degree on others, it has been found necessary to make some 
sacrifice of lucidity to correctness. The sacrifice is, however, in the main 
only temporary : in each case, the notation ultimately adopted, though its 
real meaning is very complicated, has an apparently simple meaning which, 
except at certain crucial points, can without danger be substituted in 
thought for the real meaning. It is therefore convenient, in a preliminary 
explanation of the notation, to treat these apparently simple meanings as 
primitive ideas, 1.e. as ideas introduced without definition. When the notation 
has grown more or less familiar, it is easier to follow the more complicated 
explanations which we believe to be more correct. In the body of the work, 
where it is necessary to adhere rigidly to the strict logical order, the easier 
order of development could not be adopted; it is therefore given in the 
Introduction. The explanations given in Chapter I of the Introduction are 
such as place lucidity before correctness; the full explanations are partly 
supplied in succeeding Chapters of the Introduction, partly given in the body 
of the work. 


The use of a symbolism, other than that of words, in all parts of the book 
which aim at embodying strictly accurate demonstrative reasoning, has been 
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forced on us by the consistent pursuit of the above three purposes. The 
reasons for this extension of symbolism beyond the familiar regions of number 
and allied ideas are many : 


_ (1). The ideas here employed are more abstract than those familiarly con- 
sidered in language. Accordingly there are no words which are used mainly 
in the exact consistent senses which are required here. Any use of words 
would require unnatural limitations to their ordinary meanings, which would 
be in fact more difficult to remember consistently than are the definitions of | 
entirely new symbols. 


(2) The grammatical structure of language is adapted to a wide variety 
of usages. Thus it possesses no unique simplicity in representing the few 
simple, though highly abstract, processes and ideas arising in the deductive 
trains of reasoning employed here. In fact the very abstract simplicity of the 
ideas of this work defeats language. Language can represent complex ideas 
more easily. The proposition “a whale is big” represents language at its best, 
giving terse expression to a complicated fact; while the true analysis of “one 
is a number” leads, in language, to an intolerable prolixity. Accordingly 
terseness is gained by using a symbolism especially designed to represent the 
ideas and processes of deduction which occur in this work, 


(3) The adaptation of the rules of the symbolism to the processes of 
deduction aids the intuition in regions too abstract for the imagination 
readily to present to the mind the true relation between the ideas employed. 
For various collocations of symbols become familiar as representing im- 
portant collocations of ideas; and in turn the possible relations—according 
to the rules of the symbolism—between these collocations of symbols become 
familiar, and these further collocations represent’ still more complicated 
relations between the abstract ideas. And thus the mind is finally led to 
construct trains of reasoning in regions of thought in which the imagination 
would be entirely unable to sustain itself without symbolic help. Ordinary 
language yields no such help. Its grammatical structure does not represent 
uniquely the relations between the ideas involved. Thus, “a whale is big” 
and “one is a number” both look alike, so that the eye gives no help to the 
imagination. 


(4) The terseness of the symbolism enables a whole proposition to be 
represented to the eyesight as one whole, or at most in two or three parts 
divided where the natural breaks, represented in the symbolism, occur. This 
is a humble property, but is in fact very important in connection with the 
advantages enumerated under the heading (3). 


(5) .The attainment of the first-mentioned object of this work, namely 
the complete enumeration of all the ideas and steps in reasoning employed 
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in mathematics, necessitates both terseness and the presentation of each pro- 
position with the maximum of formality in a form as characteristic of itself 
as possible. 


Further light on the methods and symbolism of this book is thrown by a 
slight consideration of the limits to their useful employment: 


(a) Most mathematical investigation is concerned not with the analysis 
of the complete process of reasoning, but with the presentation of such an 
abstract of the proof as is sufficient to convince a properly instructed mind. 
For such investigations the detailed presentation of the steps in reasoning is 
of course unnecessary, provided that the detail is carried far enough to guard 
against error. In this connection it may be remembered that the investiga- 
tions of Weierstrass and others of the same school have shown that, even in 
the common topics of mathematical thought, much more detail is necessary 
than previous generations of mathematicians had anticipated. 

(8) In proportion as the imagination works easily in any region of 
thought, symbolism (except for the express purpose of analysis) becomes only 
necessary as a convenient shorthand writing to register results obtained 
without its help. It is a subsidiary object of this work to show that, with 
the aid of symbolism, deductive reasoning can be extended to regions of 
thought not usually supposed amenable to mathematical treatment. And 
until the ideas of such branches of knowledge have become more familiar, 
the detailed type of reasoning, which is also required for the analysis of the 
steps, is appropriate to the investigation of the general truths concerning 
these subjects. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS OF IDEAS AND NOTATIONS 


THE notation adopted in the present work is based upon that of Peano, 
and the following explanations are to some extent modelled on those which 
he prefixes to his Formulario Mathematico. His use of dots as brackets is 
adopted, and so are many of his symbols. 


Variables. The idea of a variable, as it occurs in the present work, is 
more general than that which is explicitly used in ordinary mathematics. 
In ordinary mathematics, a variable generally stands for an undetermined 
number or quantity. In mathematical logic, any symbol whose meaning is not 
determinate is called a variable, and the various determinations of which its 
meaning is susceptible are called the values of the variable. The values may 
be any set of entities, propositions, functions, classes or relations, according 
to circumstances. If a statement is made about “Mr A and Mr B,” “Mr A” 
and “ Mr B” are variables whose values are confined to men. A variable may 
either have a conventionally-assigned range of values, or may (in the absence 
of any indication of the range of values) have as the range of its values all 
determinations which render the statement in which it occurs significant. 
Thus when a text-book of logic asserts that “A is A,” without any indication 
as to what A may be, what is meant is that any statement of the form 
“A is A” is true. We may call a variable restricted when its values are 
confined to some only of those of which it is capable; otherwise, we shall call 
it unrestricted. Thus when an unrestricted variable occurs, it represents any 
object such that the statement concerned can be made significantly (i.e. either 
truly or falsely) concerning that object. For the purposes of logic, the 
unrestricted variable is more convenient than the restricted variable, and we 
shall always employ it. We shall find that the unrestricted variable is still 
subject to limitations imposed by the manner of its occurrence, i.e. things 
which can be said significantly concerning a proposition cannot be said 
significantly concerning a class or a relation, and so on. But the limitations 
to which the unrestricted variable is subject do not need to be explicitly 
indicated, since they are the limits of significance of the statement in which 
the variable occurs, and are therefore intrinsically determined by this state- 
ment. This will be more fully explained later*. 


To sum up, the three salient facts connected with the use of the variable 
are: (1) that a variable is ambiguous in its denotation and accordingly undefined ; 
(2) that a variable preserves a recognizable identity in various occurrences 
throughout the same context, so that many variables can occur together in the 


* Cf. Chapter II of the Introduction. 
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same context each with its separate identity; and (3) that either the range of 
possible determinations of two variables may be the same, so that a possible 
determination of one variable is also a possible determination of the other, or 
the ranges of two variables may be different, so that, if a possible determina- 
tion of one variable is given to the other, the resulting complete phrase is 
meaningless instead of becoming a complete unambiguous proposition (true 
or false) as would be the case if all variables in it had been given any suitable 
determinations. 


The uses of various letters. Variables will be denoted by single letters, and 
so will certain constants; but a letter which has once been assigned to a constant 
by a definition must not afterwards be used to denote a variable. The small 
letters of the ordinary alphabet will all be used for variables, except p and s 
after *40, in which constant meanings are assigned to these two letters. The 
following capital letters will receive constant meanings: B, C, D, E, F, I and J. 
Among small Greek letters, we shall give constant meanings to e, « and (ata 
later stage) to y, 0 and w. Certain Greek capitals will from time to time be 
introduced for constants, but Greek capitals will not be used for variables. Of 
the remaining letters, p, q, r will be called propositional letters, and will stand 
for variable propositions (except that, from x40 onwards, p must not be used 
for a variable); f, g, $, y, x, 9 and (until «33) F will be called functional 
letters, and will be used for variable functions. 


The small Greek letters not already mentioned will be used for variables 
whose values are classes, and will be referred to simply as Greek letters. Ordinary 
capital letters not already mentioned will be used for variables whose values 
are relations, and will be referred to simply as capital letters. Ordinary small 
letters other than p, q, 7, s, f, y will be used for variables whose values are not 
known to be functions, classes, or relations; these letters will be referred to 
simply as small Latin letters. 


After the early part of the work, variable propositions and variable functions 
will hardly ever occur. We shall then have three main kinds of variables: 
variable classes, denoted by smali Greek letters; variable relations, denoted by 
capitals; and variables not given as necessarily classes or relations, which will 
be denoted by small Latin letters. 


In addition to this usage of small Greek letters for variable classes, capital 
letters for variable relations, small Latin letters for variables of type wholly 
undetermined by the context (these arise from the possibility of “systematic 
ambiguity,” explained later in the explanations of the theory of types), the 
reader need only remember that all letters represent variables, unless they have 
been defined as constants in some previous place in the book. In general the 
structure of the context determines the scope of the variables contained in it; 
but the special indication of the nature of the variables employed, as here 
proposed, saves considerable labour of thought. 
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The fundamental functions of propositions. An aggregation of propositions, 
considered as wholes not necessarily unambiguously determined, into a single 
proposition more complex than its constituents, is a function with propositions 
as arguments. The general idea of such an aggregation of propositions, or of 
variables representing propositions, will not be employed in this work. But 
there are four special cases which are of fundamental importance, since all the 
aggregations of subordinate propositions into one complex proposition which 
occur in the sequel are formed out of them step by step. 


They are (1) the Contradictory Function, (2) the Logical Sum, or Dis- 
junctive Function, (3) the Logical Product, or Conjunctive Function, (4) the 
Implicative Function. These functions in the sense in which they are required 
in this work are not all independent; and if two of them are taken as primitive 
undefined ideas, the other two can be defined in terms of them. It is to some 
extent—though not entirely—arbitrary as to which functions are taken as 
primitive. Simplicity of primitive ideas and symmetry of treatment seem to 
be gained by taking the first two functions as primitive ideas. 


The Contradictory Function with argument p, where p is any proposition, 
is the proposition which is the contradictory of p, that is, the: proposition 
asserting that p is not true. This is denoted by ~p. Thus =p is the 
contradictory function with p as argument and means the negation of the 
proposition p. It will also be referred to as the proposition not-p. Thus =p 
means not-p, which means the negation of p. 


The Logical Sum is a propositional function with two arguments p and q, 
and is the proposition asserting p or q disjunctively, that is, asserting that at 
least one of the two pand q is true. This is denoted by pvg. Thus pvq is 
the logical sum with p and q as arguments. It is also called the logical sum of 
p and q. Accordingly p v q means that at least p or q is true, not excluding the 
case in which both are true. 


The Logical Product is a propositional function with two arguments p and 
q, and is the proposition asserting p and q conjunctively, that is, asserting that 
both p and q are true. This is denoted by p.q, or—in order to make the dots 
act as brackets in a way to be explained immediately—by p : q, or by p :. g, 
or by p::q. Thus p.q is the logical product with p and q as arguments. It 
is also called the logical product of p and q. Accordingly p . q means that both 
p and q are true. It is easily seen that this function can be defined in terms 
of the two preceding functions. For when p and q are both true it must be 
false that either =p or —q is true. Hence in this book p.q is merely a 
shortened form of symbolism for 

~(~py ~g). | 

If any further idea attaches to the proposition “both p and q are true,” it is 
not required here. 
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The Implicative Function is a propositional function with two arguments 
p and q, and is the proposition that either not-p or g is true, that is, it is the 
proposition ~ pv q. Thus if p is true, ~p is false, and accordingly the only 
alternative left by the proposition ~ p v q is that q is true. In other words 
if p and ~pvq are both true, then q is true. In this sense the proposition 


ee 


~ p vq will be quoted as stating that p implies q. The idea contained in ` 


this propositional function is so important that it requires a symbolism which 
with direct simplicity represents the proposition as connecting p and q 
without the intervention of c p. But “implies” as used here expresses 
nothing else than the connection between p and q also expressed by the 
disjunction “not-p or q.” The symbol employed for “p implies q,” i.e. for 
“o pva? is “p2gq.” This symbol may also be read “if p, then q.” The 
association of implication with the use of an apparent variable produces 
an extension called “formal implication." This is explained later: it is an 
idea derivative from "implication" as here defined. When it is necessary 
explicitly to discriminate “implication " from “formal implication,” it is called 
“material implication.” Thus “ material implication” is simply “implication” 
as here defined. The process of inference, which in common usage is often 
confused with implication, is explained immediately. 


These four functions of propositions are the fundamental constant (t.e. 
definite) propositional functions with propositions as arguments, and all other 
constant propositional functions with propositions as arguments, so far as they 
are required in the present work, are formed out of them by successive steps. 
No variable propositional functions of this kind occur in this work. 


Equivalence. The simplest example of the formation of a more complex 
function of propositions by the use of these four fundamental forms is furnished 
by “equivalence.” Two propositions p and q are said to be “ equivalent ” 
when p implies q and q implies p. This relation between p and q is denoted 
by psg" Thus “p=q” stands for “(p D 9). (q 2 p).” It is easily seen that 
two propositions are equivalent when, and only when, they are both true or 
are both false. Equivalence rises in the scale of importance when we come 
to “formal implication" and thus to “formal equivalence.” It must not 
be supposed that two propositions which are equivalent are in any sense 
identical or even remotely concerned with the same topic. Thus “Newton 
was a man” and “the sun is hot” are equivalent as being both true, and 
“ Newton was not a man” and “ the sun is cold” are equivalent as being both 
false. But here we have anticipated deductions which follow later from our 
formal reasoning. Equivalence in its origin is merely mutual implication as 
stated above. 


Truth-values. The “truth-value” of a proposition is truth if it is true, 
and falsehood if it is false*. It will be, observed that the truth-values of 


* This phrase is due to Frege. 
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PV P-% P24, ~p, p=q depend only upon those of p and q, namely the 
truth-value of “pvg” is truth if the truth-value of either p or q is truth, 
and is falsehood otherwise ; that of “p.q” is truth if that of both p and q is 
truth, and is falsehood otherwise; that of “pD q ” is truth if either that of p 
is falsehood or that of q is truth; that of “~ p” is the opposite of that of P; 
and that of “p = q” is truth if p and q have the same truth-value, and is 
falsehood otherwise. Now the only ways in which propositions will occur 
in the present work are ways derived from the above by combinations and 
repetitions. Hence it is easy to see (though it cannot be formally proved 
except in each particular case) that if a proposition p occurs in any propo- 
sition f (p) which we shall ever have occasion to deal with, the truth-value 
of f( p) will depend, not upon the particular proposition p, but only upon 
its truth-value; 1.e. if pz g, we shall have /(p) =f(q). Thus whenever two 
propositions are known to be equivalent, either may be substituted for the 
other in any formula with which we shall have occasion to deal. 


We may call a function /( p) a * truth-funetion" when its argument p is 
a proposition, and the truth-value of f(p) depends only upon the truth- 
value of p. Such functions are by no means the only common functions of 
propositions. For example, “A believes p" is a function of p which will 
vary its truth-value for different arguments having the same truth-value: 
A may believe one true proposition without believing another, and may 
believe one false proposition without believing another. Such functions 
are not excluded from our consideration, and are included in the scope of 
any general propositions we may make about functions; but the particular 
funetions of propositions which we shall have occasion to construct or to con- 
sider explicitly are all truth-functions. This fact is closely connected with a 
characteristic of mathematics, namely, that mathematics is always concerned 
with extensions rather than intensions. The connection, if not now obvious, will 
become more so when we have considered the theory of classes and relations. 


Assertion-sign. The sign “F,” called the “assertion-sign,” means that 
what follows is asserted. It is required for distinguishing a complete propo- 
sition, which we assert, from any subordinate propositions contained in it but 
not asserted. In ordinary written language a sentence contained between full 
stops denotes an asserted proposition, and if it is false the book is in error. 
The sign “F” prefixed to a proposition serves this same purpose in our sym- 
bolism. For example, if *F(p2 p)" occurs, it is to be taken as a ipod 
assertion convicting the authors of error unless the proposition “pòp” 
true (as it is). Also a proposition stated in symbols without this sign “ w ” 
prefixed is not asserted, and is merely put forward for consideration, or as a 
subordinate part of an asserted proposition. 


«n» 


Inference. “The process of inference is as follows: a proposition “p” is 
asserted, and a proposition “p implies q” is asserted, and then as a sequel 
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the proposition “q” is asserted. The trust in inference is the belief that if the 
two former assertions are not in error, the final assertion is not in error. 
Accordingly whenever, in symbols, where p and q have of course special 
determinations, 
“Ep” and “H(p2Dq)” 

have occurred, then “+q” will occur if it is desired to put it on record. The 
process of the inference cannot be reduced to symbols. Its sole record is the 
occurrence of “+ g.” It is of course convenient, even at the risk of repetition, 
to write “Fp” and *F(p24)" in close juxtaposition before proceeding to 
“Eg” as the result of an inference. When this is to be done, for the sake of 
drawing attention to the inference which is being made, we shall write 

instead 
“EpEg” 
which is to be considered as a mere abbreviation of the threefold statement 

“Ep” and “F(p3q)” and “Fq” 

Thus “FpD>tq” may be read "p, therefore q,” being in fact the same 
abbreviation, essentially, as this is; for “p, therefore q” does not explicitly 
state, what is part of its meaning, that p implies q. An inference is the 
dropping of a true premiss; it is the dissolution of an implication. 


_ The use of dots. Dots on the line of the symbols have two uses, one to 
bracket off propositions, the other to indicate the logical product of two 
propositions. Dots immediately preceded or followed by “v” or “D” or 
“=” or “E or by *(z)," *(z, y)" “(æ, y, ay... or “(qa)” “ (Hæ, y)" “(qa, y, 2)”... 
or “[(1æ) (px) ]” or “[R*y]” or analogous expressions, serve to bracket off a 
proposition; dots occurring otherwise serve to mark a logical product. The 
general principle is that a larger number of dots indicates an outside bracket, 
a smaller number indicates an inside bracket. The exact rule as to the scope 
of the bracket indicated by dots is arrived at by dividing the occurrences of 
dots into three groups which we will name I, II, and III Group I consists of 
dots adjoining a sign of implication (3) or of equivalence (=) or of disjunction 
(v) or of equality by definition (=Df). Group II consists of dots following 
brackets indicative of an apparent variable, such as (æ) or (z, y) or (qa) or 
(qx, y) or [(12) (px)] or analogous expressions". Group III consists of dots 
which stand between propositions in order to indicate a logical product. 
Group I is of greater force than Group IL and Group II than Group III. 
The scope of the bracket indicated by any collection of dots extends backwards 
or forwards beyond any smaller number of dots, or any equal number from a 
group of less force, until we reach either the end of the asserted proposition 
or a greater number of dots or an equal number belonging to a group of 
equal or superior force. Dots indicating a logical product have a scope which 
works both backwards and forwards; other dots only work away from the 


* The meaning of these expressions will be explained later, and examples of the use of dots in 
connection with them will be given on pp. 16, 17. 
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adjacent sign of disjunction, implication, or equivalence, or forward from the 
adjacent symbol of one of the other kinds enumerated in Group II. 

Some examples will serve to illustrate the use of dots. 

*pvq.2.qv p" means the proposition “‘p or q' implies “q or p^" When 
we assert this proposition, instead of merely considering it, we write 

"b:ipvq.2.qvp, 

where the two dots after the assertion-sign show that what is asserted is the 
whole of what follows the assertion-sign, since there are not as many as two 
dots anywhere else. If we had written “p:V:q.2.qvp,” that would mean 
the proposition “ either p is true, or q implies “q or p." If we wished to assert 
this, we should have to put three dots after the assertion-sign. If we had 
written *pvq.2.q:v:p," that would mean the proposition “either ‘p or q' 
implies q, or pis true.” The forms *p.v.q.2.9vp" and “pvq.J.q.v.p” 
have no meaning. 

*p2qQq.2:q942r.2.p2r" will mean “if p implies q, then if q implies r, 
p implies r.” If we wish to assert this (which is true) we write 

; “ESPIGA PE Ss Ee 

Again “pDq.D.qDr:D.pDr” will mean “if ‘p implies q' implies “q 
implies r? then p implies r.” This is in general untrue. (Observe that 
“p 2 q” is sometimes most conveniently read as “p implies q,” and sometimes 
as “if p, then q”) “pDq.qDr.D.pDr” will mean “if p implies q, and 
q implies r, then p implies r." In this formula, the first dot indicates a logical 
product; hence the scope of the second dot extends backwards to the begin- 
ning òf the proposition. *p29:g23r.2.p2r" will mean “p implies y; and 
if q implies r, then p implies r.” (This is not true in general) Here the two 
dots indicate a logical product ; since two dots do not occur anywhere else, the 
scope of these two dots extends backwards to the beginning of the proposition, 
and forwards to the end. 

“pvq-D:.p.v.q)r:>.pvr” will mean “if either p or q is true, then 
if either p or “q implies r' is true, it follows that either p or r is true.” If 
this is to be asserted, we must put four dots after the assertion-sign, thus : 

| "Eupvq.2:.p.v.q2r:2.pvr^" 
(This proposition is proved in the body of the work; it is *2°75.) If we wish 
to assert (what is equivalent to the above) the proposition: “if either p or q 
is true, and either p or “q implies 7” is true, then either p or r is true," we 
write 
"Enpvg:ip.Vv.q2Or:2D.pvr." 

Here the first pair of dots indicates a logical product, while the second pair 
does not. Thus the scope of the second pair of dots passes over the first pair, 
and back until we reacn the three dots after the assertion-sign. - 

Other uses of dots follow the same principles, and will be explained as 
they are introduced. In reading a proposition, the dots should be noticed 
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first, as they show its structure. In a proposition containing several signs of 
implication or`equivalence, the one with the greatest number of dots before 
or after it is the principal one: everything that goes before this one is stated 
by the proposition to imply or be equivalent to everything that comes after it. 


Definitions. A definition is a declaration that a certain newly-introduced 
symbol or combination of symbols is to mean the same as a certain other 
combination of symbols of which the meaning is already known. Or, if the 
defining combination of symbols is one which only acquires meaning when 
combined in a suitable manner with other symbols*, what is meant is that 
any combination of symbols in which the newly-defined symbol or combination 
of symbols occurs is to have that meaning (if any) which results from substi- . 
tuting the defining combination of symbols for the newly-defined symbol or 
combination of symbols wherever the latter occurs. We will give the names 
of defimendum and defimens respectively to what is defined and to that which 
it is defined as meaning. We express a definition by putting the definiendum 
to the left and the definiens to-the right, with the sign “=” between, and the 
letters “Df” to the right of the definiens. It is to be understood that the 
sign “=” and the letters “Df” are to be regarded as together forming one 
symbol. The sign “=” without the letters “Df” will have a different meaning, 
to be explained shortly. 

An example of a definition is 

p2q-=-~pvq Df. 

It is to be observed that a definition is, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject in which it occurs. For a definition is concerned wholly with the 
symbols, not with what they symbolise. Moreover it is not true or false, 
being the expression of a volition, not of a proposition. (For this reason, 
definitions are not preceded by the assertion-sign.) Theoretically, it is 
unnecessary ever to give a definition: we might always use the definiens 
instead, and thus wholly dispense with the definiendum. Thus although we 
employ definitions and do not define “definition,” yet “definition” does not 
appear among our primitive ideas, because the definitions are no part of our 
subject, but are, strictly speaking, mere typographical conveniences. Prac- 
tically, of course, if we introduced no definitions, our formulae would very soon 
become so lengthy as to be unmanageable; but theoretically, all definitions are 
superfluous. 


In spite of the fact that definitions are theoretically superfluous, it is 
nevertheless true that they often convey more important information than is 
contained in the propositions in which they are used. This arises from two 
causes. First, a definition usually implies that the defintens is worthy of 
careful consideration. Hence the collection of definitions embodies our choice 


* This case will be fully considered in Chapter III of the Introduction. It need not further 
concern us at present. 
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of subjects and our judgment as to what is most important. Secondly, when 
what is defined is (as often occurs) something already familiar, such as cardinal 
or ordinal numbers, the definition contains an analysis of a common idea, and 
. may therefore express a notable advance. Cantor's definition of the continuum 
illustrates this: his definition amounts to the statement that what he is de- 
fining is the object which has the properties commonly associated with the 
word “continuum,” though what precisely constitutes these properties had 
not before been known. In such cases, a definition is a “making definite ": it 
„ gives definiteness to an idea which had previously been more or less vague. 


For these reasons, it will be found, in what follows, that the definitions 
are what is most important, and what most deserves the reader's prolonged 
attention. 


Some important remarks must be made respecting the variables occurring 
in the definiens and the defintendum. But these will be deferred till the 
notion of an “apparent variable” has been introduced, when the subject can be 
considered as a whole. 


Summary of preceding statements. There are, in the above, three primi- 
tive ideas which are not “defined” but only descriptively explained. Their 
primitiveness is only relative to our exposition of logical connection and is 
not absolute; though of course such an exposition gains in importance ac- 
cording to the simplicity of its primitive ideas. These ideas are symbolised 
by “=p” and “pv 9,” and by “F” prefixed to a proposition. 

Three definitions have been introduced: 

p-9.=.>(=pvo=q) DÉ 
p2q.=.—pvq Df, 
pzq.-.p2q4.92p Df. 


Primitive propositions. Some propositions must be assumed without proof, 
since all inference proceeds from propositions previously asserted. These, as 
far as they concern the functions of propositions mentioned above, will be 
found stated in *1, where the formal and continuous exposition of the subject 
commences. Such propositions will be called “primitive propositions.” These, 
like the primitive ideas, are to some extent a matter of arbitrary choice; though, 
as in the previous case, a logical system grows in importance according as the 
primitive propositions are few and simple. It will be found that owing to the 
weakness of the imagination in dealing with simple abstract ideas no very 
great stress can be laid upon their obviousness. They are obvious to the in- 
structed mind, but then so are many propositions which cannot be quite true, 
as being disproved by their contradictory consequences. The proof of a logical 
system is its adequacy and its coherence. That is: (1) the system must embrace 
among its deductions all those propositions which we believe to be true and 
capable of deduction from logical premisses alone, though possibly they may 
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require some slight limitation in the form of an increased stringency of enun- 
ciation; and (2) the system must lead to no contradictions, namely 1 in pursuing. 
our inferences we must never be led to assert both p and not-p, t.e. both “F . p” 
and “F.~p” cannot legitimately appear. 


The following are the primitive propositions employed in the calculus of 
propositions. The letters “Pp” stand for “primitive proposition.” 

(1) Anything implied by a true premiss is true Pp.. 

This is the rule which justifies inference. 

(2) F:pvp.2.p Pp, 

i.e. if p or p is true, then p is true. 

(9) F:34.2.pvq Pp, 
ae. if q is true, then p or q is true. 

(4) Fipvg.2.qvp Pp, 

1.e. if p or g is true, then q or p is true. 

(5) F:pv(gvr).2.qv(pvv) Pp, 
te. if either p is true or “q or r” is true, then either q is true or “p or r” is 
true. 

(6) F:i.qg2r.2:pvq.2.pvr Pp, 

t.e. if q implies r, then “p or q” implies “p or r.” 

(7) Besides the above primitive propositions, we require a primitive pro- 
position called “the axiom of identification of real variables.” When we have 
separately asserted two different functions of z, where z is undetermined, it 
is often important to knuw whether we can identify the z in one assertion 
with the x in the other. This will be the case—so our axiom allows us to 
infer—if both assertions present z as the argument to some one function, that 
is to say, if bx is a constituent in both assertions (whatever propositional func- 
tion ó may be), or, more generally, if $ (z, Y, 2,-..) is a constituent in one 
assertion, and ¢ (a, u, v, ...) is a constituent in the other. This axiom introduces 
notions which have not yet been explained; for a fuller account, see the remarks ` 
accompanying *3°03, X17, «L71, and x1:72 (which is the statement of this 
axiom) in the body of the work, as well as the explanation of propositional 
functions and ambiguous assertion to be given shortly. 

Some simple propositions. In addition to the primitive propositions we 
have already mentioned, the following are among the most important of the 
elementary properties of propositions appearing among the deductions. 

The law of excluded middle: | 

F.pv op. 
This is «2:11 below. We shall indicate in brackets the numbers given to the 
following propositions in the body of the work. 

The law of contradiction («3:24): 


F.e(p.ep). 
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The law of double negation (*4°13): 
- F.p== (=p). 
The principle of transposition, i.e. “if p implies q, then not-g implies not-p,” 
and vice versa: this principle has various forms, namely 
(41) FipOq.=.—q2°p, | | 
@4'11) F:p=q.=,.—p=-qg, 
(4014) Fand, Aerer der 
as well as others which are variants of these. 


The law of tautology, in the two forms: 
(«4:24) F:p.=.p-Dp, 
(x425) bip.=.pvp, 
1.6. “p is true” is equivalent to “p is true and p is true,” as well as to “p is true 
or p is true.” From a formal point of view, it is through the law of tautology 
and its consequences that the algebra of logic is chiefly distinguished from 
ordinary algebra. 
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The law of absorption: 
(4°71) FupDq.=:p.=.p.g, 
i.e. “p implies q” is equivalent to “p is equivalent to p.q.” This is called the 
law of absorption because it shows that the factor g in the product is absorbed 
by the factor p, if p implies q. This principle enables us to replace an impli- 
cation (p Dg) by an equivalence (p.z.p.q) whenever it is convenient to 
do so. 


An analogous and very important principle is the following: 
(44-78) Frege Dip.=.p-g. 
Logical addition and multiplication of propositions obey the associative 
and commutative laws, and the distributive law in two forms, namely 


(444) Fip.qvr.=:p."9:V-.Pp+", 
| (441) F:.p.V.q-7:=:pVQ-pvr. 
The second of these distinguishes the relations of logical addition and multi- 
plication from those of arithmetical addition and multiplication. 


Propositional functions. Let $e be a statement containing a variable z 
and such that it becomes a proposition when z is given any fixed determined 
meaning. Then éz is called a “propositional function”; it is not a proposition, 
since owing to the ambiguity of # it really makes no assertion at all. Thus 
“æ is hurt” really makes no assertion at all, till we have settled who wis. Yet 
owing to the individuality retained by the ambiguous variable x, it is an am- 
biguous example from the collection of propositions arrived at by giving all 
possible determinations to x in “z is hurt” which yield a proposition, true or 
false. Also if “x is hurt” and “y is hurt” occur in the same conteat, where y is 
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another variable, then according to the determinations given to z and y, they 
can be settled to be (possibly) the same proposition or (possibly) different 
propositions. But apart from some determination given to z and y, they retain 
in that context their ambiguous differentiation. Thus “z is hurt” is an am- 
biguous “value” of a propositional function. When we wish to speak of the 
propositional function corresponding to “æ is hurt,” we shall write “2 is hurt.” 
Thus “2 is hurt” is the propositional function and “æ is hurt” is an ambiguous 
value of that function. Accordingly though “æ is hurt” and “y is hurt" occurring 
in the same context can be distinguished, “# is hurt” and “9 is hurt” convey ` 
no distinction of meaning at all. More generally, px is an ambiguous value of 
the propositional function $2, and when a definite signification a is substituted 
for x, $a is an unambiguous value of gè. | 


Propositional functions are the fundamental kind from which the more usual 
kinds of function, such as “sin æ” or “log æ” or “the father of z,” are derived. 
These derivative functions are considered later, and are called “descriptive 
functions.” The functions of propositions considered above are a particular ` 
case of propositional functions. 


The range of values and total variation. Thus corresponding to any propo- 
sitional function $2, there is a range, or collection, of values, consisting of all 
the propositions (true or false) which can be obtained by giving every possible 
determination to z in bx. A value of x for which Ae is true will be said to 
“satisfy” gi. Now in respect to the truth or falsehood of propositions of this 
range three important cases must be noted and symbolised. These cases are 
given by three propositions of which one at least must be true. Either (1) all 
propositions of the range are true, or (2) some propositions of the range are 
true, or (3) no proposition of the range is true. The statement (1) is symbolised 
by “(2). px,” and (2) is symbolised by “(4æ). pæ.” No definition is given of 
these two symbols, which accordingly embody two new primitive ideas in our 
system. The symbol “(x) . dx” may be read "ør always,” or “ga is always true,” 
or "fæ is true for all possible values of z” The symbol “(qa). $æ” may be 
read “there exists an x for which ør is true,” or “there exists an z satisfying 
$$," and thus conforms to the natural form of the expression of thought. 


Proposition (3) can be expressed in terms of the fundamental ideas now on 
hand. In order to do this, note that “~ pæ” stands for the contradictory of px. 
Accordingly ~ $2 is another propositional function such that each value of på 
contradicts a value of ~ $2, and vice versa. Hence "(z) . > de" symbolises the 
proposition that every value of $2 is untrue. This is number (3) as stated above. 


It is an obvious error, though one easy to commit, to assume that cases 
(1) and (3) are each other’s contradictories. The symbolism exposes this fallacy 
at once, for (1) is (æ). px, and (3) is (æ). > $z, while the contradictory of (1) is 

~ ((æ). px}. For the sake of brevity of symbolism a definition is made, namely 


~ (g). d, ss, > {(x). pa} Df 
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Definitions of which the object is to gain some trivial advantage in brevity 
by a slight adjustment of symbols will be said to be of “merely symbolic import,” 
in contradistinction to those definitions which invite consideration of an im- 
portant idea. 

The proposition (æ) . x is called the “total variation” of the function gè. 

For reasons which will be explained in Chapter II, we do not take negation 
as a primitive idea when propositions of the forms (æ) . px and (qa). pz are 
concerned, but we define the negation of (x). px, t.e. of “pa is always true,” as : 
being "ør is sometimes false," ie. “(qz). $æ,” and similarly we define the 
negation of (qa). de as being (x). xz. Thus we put Å 

—[(2). dal, = . (æg). > pæ Df 
(Fa). dal, ss, (æ). v qz Df. 

In like manner we define a disjunction in which one of the propositions is 
of the form “(æ) . pæ” or “(qx). pz” in terms of a disjunction of propositions ` 
not of this form, putting 

(2). br.v.p:=.(7).pævp DI, 
i.e. “either d is always true, or p is true” is to mean "før or p’ is always true,” 
with similar definitions in other cases. This subject is resumed in Chapter II, 
and in *9 in the body of the work. 


Apparent variables. The symbol “(x) . px” denotes one definite proposition, 
and there is no distinction in meaning between “(x). da” and “(y). dy” when 
they occur in the same context. Thus the “æ” in *(z) . px” is not an ambiguous 
constituent of any expression in which "(.). a” occurs; and such an ex- 

ression does not cease to convey a determinate meaning by reason of the 

p 8 
ambiguity of the z in the “$z” The symbol “(2). pæ” has some analogy to 
the symbol 

« rb > 

| $ (æ) da 

a 

for definite integration, since in neither case is the expression a function of z. 

The range of æ in “(æ). px” or “(qx).qu” extends over the complete 
field of the values of æ for which “gx” has meaning, and accordingly the 
meaning of “(2) . pa” or “(qe). pa” involves the supposition that such a field 
is determinate. The w which occurs in "Gei, dæ” or “(Tæ). pæ” is called 
(following Peano) an “apparent variable.” It follows from the meaning of 
“ (qa). óe” that the æ in this expression is also an apparent variable. A 
proposition in which æ occurs as an apparent variable is not a function of z. 
Thus eg. "Lei, æ =æ” will mean “everything is equal. to itself” This is an 
absolute constant, not a function of a variable z. This is why the z is called 
an apparent variable in such cases. 

Besides the “range” of æ in “(æ). pæ” or “(qa). ox,” which is the field 


of the values that » may have, we shall speak of the “scope” of z, meaning 
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the function of which all values or some value are being affirmed. If we are 
asserting all values (or some value) of “px,” “pa” is the scope of z; if we are 
asserting all values (or some value) of *$x2 p," “pæ p" is the scope of z; 
if we are asserting all values (or some value) of “$z Ia,” “pæ 2 ya” will be 
the scope of z, and so on. The scope of z is indicated by the number of dots 
after the “(x)” or “(qa)”; that is to say, the scope extends forwards until 
we reach an equal number of dots not indicating a logical product, or a greater 
number indicating a logical product, or the end of the asserted proposition in 
which the “(x)” or “(qx)” occurs, whichever of these happens first". Thus e.g. 


"Lehr dæ. D . Væ” 


will mean "ør always implies yx,” but 


"Geh, pæ. I. ya” 
will mean “if $æ is always true, then ww is true for the argument g.” 


Note that in the proposition 

the two z's have no connection with each other. Since only one dot follows 
` the æ in brackets, the scope of the first æ is limited to the “$z” immediately ` 
following the « in brackets: It usually conduces to clearness to write 

Geh, do, A. Yy 
rather than (æ). dur, A, yx, 
since the use of different letters emphasises the absence of connection between 
the two variables; but there is no logical necessity to use different letters, 
and it is sometimes convenient to use the same letter. ` ` 


Ambiguous assertion and the real variable. Any value “px” of the function 
pê can be asserted. Such an assertion of an ambiguous member of the values 
of gè is symbolised by : 
| “F. pa.” 

Ambiguous assertion of this kind isa primitive idea,which cannot be defined 
in terms of the assertion of propositions. This primitive idea is the one which 
embodies the use of the variable. Apart from ambiguous assertion, the con- 
sideration of “ $z,” which is an ambiguous member of the values of $2, would 
be of little consequence. When we are considering or asserting “px,” the 
variable z is called a “real variable." Take, for example, the law of excluded 
middle in the form which it has in traditional formal logic: 

“a is either b or not b." 

Here a aud b are real variables: as they vary, different propositions are 
expressed, though all of them are true. While a aud b are undetermined, as in 
` the above enunciation, no one definite proposition is asserted, but what is 
asserted is any value of the propositional function in question. This can only 

* This agrees with the rules for the occurrences of dots of the type of Group II as explained 
above, pp. 9 and 10. 
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be legitimately asserted if, whatever value may be chosen, that value is true, 
te. if all the values are true. Thus the above form of the law of excluded 
middle is equivalent to x 
“(a,b). a is either b or not b,” 

i.e. to “it is always true that a is either b or not b." But these two, though 
equivalent, are not identical, and we shall find it necessary to keep them 
distinguished. | 


When we assert something containing a real variable, as in e.g. 
gef ET . 
we are asserting any value of a propositional function. When we assert some- 
thing containing an apparent variable, as in 
| f zk. (ei, ëss 
or "Ek, (T2). ëss, 
we are asserting, in the first case all values, in the second case some value 
(undetermined), of the propositional function in question. It is plain that 
we can only legitimately assert “any value” if all values are true; for other- 
wise, since the value of the variable remains to be determined, it might be so 
determined as to give a false proposition. Thus in the above instance, since 
we have | ] 
WEST: 

we may infer o H. (xv). v=o, 
And generally, given an assertion containing a real variable z, we may trans- 
form the real variable into an apparent one by placing the z in brackets at 
the beginning, followed by as many dots as there are after the assertion-sign. 


When we assert something containing a real variable, we cannot strictly 
be said to be asserting a proposition, for we only obtain a definite proposition 
by assigning a value to the variable; and then our assertion only applies to 
one definite case, so that it has not at all the same force as before. When what 
we assert contains a real variable, we are asserting a wholly undetermined one 
of all the propositions that result from giving various values to the variable. 
It will be convenient to speak of such assertions as asserting a propositional 
function. The ordinary formulae of mathematics contain such assertions; for 
example 
. “sin? z + cos? z = 1” 
does not assert this or that particular case of the formula, nor does it assert 
that the formula holds for all possible values of z, though it is equivalent to 
this latter assertion; it simply asserts that the formula holds, leaving z wholly 
undetermined; and it is able to do this legitimately, because, however z may 
be determined, a true proposition results. 


Although an assertion containing a real variable does not, in strictness, 
assert a proposition; yet it will be spoken of as asserting a proposition except 
when the nature of the ambiguous assertion involved is under discussion. 
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Definition and real variables. When the definiens contains one or more 
real variables, the definiendum must also contain them. For in this case we 
have a function of the real variables, and the definiendum must have the same 
meaning as the definiens for all values of these variables, which requires that 
the symbol which is the definiendum should contain the letters representing 
the real variables. This rule is not always observed by mathematicians, and 
its infringement has sometimes caused important confusions of thought, 
notably in geometry and the philosophy of space. 


In the definitions given above of “p.q” and “pg” and “p=q,” p and q 
are real variables, and therefore appear on both sides of the definition. In 
the definition of “~ ((z) . px)” only the function considered, namely gè, is a 
real variable; thus so far as concerns the rule in question, z need not appear 
on the left. But when a real variable is a function, it is necessary to indicate 
how the argument is to be supplied, and therefore there are objections to 
omitting an apparent variable where (as in the case before us) this is the 
argument to the function which is the real variable. This appears more 
plainly if, instead of a general function $2, we take some particular function, 
say “Q= a," and consider the definition of ~{(a).x=a}. Our definition gives 

>((1).2=a).=.(q2).o(1=a) Df 

But if we had adopted a notation in which the ambiguous value “x= a,” 
containing the apparent variable z, did not occur in the definiendum, we 
should have had to construct a notation employing the function itself, namely 
“Q= a.” This does not involve an apparent variable, but would be clumsy in 
practice. In fact we have found it convenient and possible—except in the 
explanatory portions—to keep the explicit use of symbols of the type “pè,” 
either as constants [e.g. ë= a] or as real variables, almost entirely out of this 
work. . 


Propositions connecting real and apparent variables. The most important 
propositions connecting real and apparent variables are the following: 


: (1) “When a propositional function can be asserted, so can the proposition 
that all values of the function are true.” More briefly, if less exactly, “ what 
holds of any, however chosen, holds of all.” This translates itself into the rule 
that when a real variable occurs in an assertion, we may turn it into an apparent 
variable by putting the letter representing it in brackets immediately after 
the assertion-sign. 


(2) “ What holds of all, holds of any,” t.e. 
F : (z) . dæ. 23. py. 


This states “if fx is always true, then du is true.” 


(3) “If gy is true, then dx is sometimes true,” i.e. 


F: oy . D . (F2) . pa. 
2—2 
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An asserted proposition of the form "(sx). de" expresses an “existence- 
theorem," namely “there exists an z for which ør is true.” The above pro- 
position gives what is in practice the only way of proving existence-theorems: 
we always have to find some particular y for which $y holds, and thence to 
infer "Gah, da" If we were to assume what is called the multiplicative 
axiom, or the equivalent axiom enunciated by Zermelo, that would, in an 
important class of cases, give an existence-theorem where no particular instance 
of its truth can be found. 


In virtue of *F:(x).$2.2.4y" and “H:qgy.2D.(qa).gz,” we bave 
“Fi (æ). de, D. (qa). a,” ze. “what is always true is sometimes true.” This 
would not be the case if nothing existed; thus our assumptions contain the 
assumption that there is something. This is involved in the principle that 
what holds of all, holds of any; for this would not be true if there were no 
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any. 

(4) "If ør is always true, and yx is always true, then ' $z . rz? is always 
true,” ie. 

(This requires that $ and y should be functions which take arguments of the 
same type. We shall explain this requirement at a later stage.) The converse 
also holds; v.e. we have 

ti. (æ). pr. pæ. D : (æ) . pr: (w). ye. 

It is to some extent optional which of the propositions connecting real 
and .apparent variables are taken as primitive propositions. The primitive 
propositions assumed, on this subject, in the body of the work (x9), are the 
following : 

(1) Figa.J.(qe). $z. 

(2) F:dav py. D. (sz). bz, 
te. if either ga: is true, or dy is true, then (qz). dz is true. (On the necessity 
for this primitive proposition, see remarks on *9:11 in the body of the work.) 

(3) If we can assert $y, where y is a real variable, then we can assert 
(x). pz; ie. what holds of any, however chosen, holds of all. 


Formal implication and formal equivalence. When an implication, say 
da. 2 . yz, is said to hold always, i.e. when (a): dx. D . Yx, we shall say that 
pe formally implies yw; and propositions of the form * (æ): pæ . 2. ya” will 
be sald to state formal implications. In the usual instances of implication, 
such as “* Socrates is a man’ implies ‘ Socrates is mortal, ” we have a propo- 
sition of the form “ $a. D. wa” in a case in which “ (æ): do, A. ya” is true. 
In such a case, we feel the implication as a particular case of a formal impli- 
cation. Thus it has come about that implications which are not particular 
cases of formal implications have not been regarded as implications at all. 
There is also a practical ground for the neglect of such implications, for, speaking 
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generally, they can only be known when it is already known either that their 
hypothesis is false.or that their conclusion is true; and in neither of these 
cases do they serve to make us know the conclusion, since in the first case the 
conclusion need not be true, and in the second it is known already. Thus 
such implications do not serve the purpose for which implications are chiefly 
useful, namely that of making us know, by deduction, conclusions of which we 
were previously ignorant. Formal implications, on the contrary, do serve this 
purpose, owing to the psychological fact that we often know "te: de, 23. de" 
and py, in cases where yy (which follows from these premisses) cannot easily 
be known directly. 


These reasons, though they do not warrant the complete neglect of impli- 
cations that are not instances of formal implications, are reasons which make 
formal implication very important. A formal implication states that, for all 
possible values of z, if the hypothesis ør is true, the conclusion yx is true. 
Since “ $z. 2 . yx” will always be true when ga is false, it is only the values 
of æ that make ør true that are important in a formal implication; what is 
effectively stated is that, for all these values, dee is true. Thus propositions 
of the form “all a is 8,” “no a is 8” state formal implications, since the first 
(as appears by what has just been said) states 

(a):#isana.D.xisa f, 
while the second states 
(æ): æ is an a. D.x is not a B. 
And any formal implication “ (z): $z. D . vx” may be interpreted as: “All 
values of æ which satisfy“ ør satisfy Yæ,” while the formal implication 
“ (æ) : $2.23. yx” may be interpreted as: “ No values of z which satisfy pa 
satisfy ya.” 


We have similarly for “some a is 8” the formula 
| (oc), z is an a.c is a 8, 
and for “some a is not 8” the formula 


(qe). x isan a.x is not a B. 


Two functions px, Je are called formally equivalent when each always 
implies the other, t.e. when 
(x): pæ. = . yx, 


and a proposition of this form is called a formal equivalence. In virtue of 

what was said about truth-values, if $x and yx are formally equivalent, either _ 
may replace the other in any truth-function. Hence for all the purposes of 
mathematics or of the present work, $2 may replace Wè or vice versa in any 
proposition with which we shall be concerned. Now to say that da and wa 
are formally equivalent is the same thing as to say that $2 and y2 have the 
same extension, 1.e. that any value of z which satisfies either satisfies the other. 


* A value of z is said to satisfy px or $$ when ør is true for that value of z. 
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Thus whenever a constant function occurs in our work, the truth-value of the 
proposition in which it occurs depends only upon the extension of the function. 
A proposition containing a function $2 and having this property (t.e. that its 
truth-value depends only upon the extension of $2) will be called an eaten- 
sional function of $2. Thus the functions of functions with which we shall be 
specially concerned will all be extensional functions of functions. 


What has just been said explains the connection (noted above) between 
the fact that the functions of propositions with which mathematics is specially 
concerned are all truth-functions and the fact that mathematics is concerned 
with extensions rather than intensions. 

Convenient abbreviation. The following definitions give alternative and often 
more convenient notations : 

pæ . Dx » Yx zs $ (x): færd. jz Df, 
du, Ge, pæ: ss $ (æ): d, e, yx Df 
This notation “ $z . 2, . yx” is due to Peano, who, however, has no notation 
for the general idea "Gei, px.” It may be noticed as an exercise in the use 
of dots as brackets that we might have written ` | 
pæ Dz aber, e, LI, pr pæ Df, 
px =, ya = . (8). px = p. DIE 
In practice however, when $2 and 4/2 are special functions, it is not possible 
to employ fewer dots than in the first form, and often more are required. 


The following definitions give abbreviated notations for functions of two 
or more variables : 
(2, y) ñ $ (z, y) ... (2) : (y) . $ (æ, y) Df, 
and so on for any number of variables ; 
PAY) Pay + Ý (v, y) 2165 y) 16 (5) 2 Nr (øy) DE 
and so on for any number of variables. 
Identity. The propositional function “ z is identical with y" is expressed by 
& = y. 
This will be defined (cf. #13:01), but, owing to certain difficult points involved 
in the definition, we shall here omit it (cf. Chapter II). We have, of course, 
t.a=a (the law of identity), 
hia=y.=.y=2, 
Hhia=y.y=z.J.a=z. 
The first of these expresses the reflexive property of identity: a relation is 
called reflexive when it holds between a term and itself, either universally, or 
whenever it holds between that term and some term. The second of the ` 


above propositions expresses that identity is a symmetrical relation : a relation 
is called symmetrical if, whenever it holds between z and y, it also holds 
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between y and z. The third proposition expresses that identity is a transitive 
relation: a relation is called transitive if, whenever it holds between æ and y 
and between y and z, it holds also between z and z. 


` We shall find that no new definition of the sign of equality is required in 
mathematics: all mathematical equations in which the sign of equality is used 
in the ordinary way express some identity, and thus use the sign of equality 
in the above sense. 


If x and y are identical, either can replace the other in any proposition 
without altering the truth-value of the proposition ; thus we have 


Hia=y.D.pw= py. 
This is a fundamental property of identity, from which the remaining properties 
mostly follow. 


It might be thought that identity would not have much S since 
it can only hold between z and y if x and y are different symbols for the same 
object. This view, however, does not apply to what we shall call “ descriptive 
phrases,” £e. “the so-and-so.” It is in regard to such phrases that identity is 
important, as we shall shortly explain. A proposition such as “ Scott was the 
author of Waverley” expresses an identity in which there is a descriptive 
phrase (namely “the author of Waverley’); this illustrates how, in such cases, 
the assertion of identity may be important. It is essentially the same case 
when the newspapers say *the identity of the criminal has not transpired." 
In such a case, the criminal is known by a descriptive phrase, namely “the 
man who did the deed," and we wish to find an z of whom it is true that 
“=the man who did the deed." When such an z has been found, the identity 
of the eriminal has transpired. 


Classes and relations. A class (which is the same as a manifold or aggre- 
gate) is all the objects satisfying some propositional function. If a is the class 
composed of the objects satisfying $2, we shall say that a is the class determined 
by gè. Every propositional function thus determines a class, though if the 
propositional function is one which is always false, the class will be null, 
i.e. will have no members. The class determined by the function $2 will be 
represented by 2(z)*. Thus for example if px is an equation, 2 ($z) will be 
the class of its roots; if pa is “a has two legs and no feathers," 2 (wz) will 
be the class of men; if $z is *0« z «1, 2($2) will be the class of proper 
fractions, and so on. 


It is obvious that the same class of objects will have many determining 
functions: When it is not necessary to specify a determining function of a 
class, the class may be conveniently represented by a single Greek letter. 
Thus Greek letters, other than those to which some vonstant meaning is 
assigned, will be exclusively used for classes. 


* Any other letter may be used instead of z. 
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There are two kinds of difficulties which arise in formal logic; one kind 
arises in connection with classes and relations and the other in connection 
with descriptive functions. The point of the difficulty for classes and relations, 
so far as it concerns classes, is that a class cannot be an object suitable as an 
argument to any of its determining functions. If a represents a class and pè 
one of its determining functions [so that a = 2($2z)], it is not sufficient that 
$a be a false proposition, it must be nonsense. Thus a certain classification 
of what appear to be objects into things of essentially different types seems 
to be rendered necessary. This whole question is discussed in Chapter II, on 
the theory of types, and the formal treatment in the systematic exposition, 
which forms the main body of this work, is guided by this discussion. The 
part of the systematic exposition which is specially concerned with the theory 
of classes is 20, and in this Introduction it is discussed in Chapter III. It is 
sufficient to note here that, in the complete treatment of *20, we have avoided 
the decision as to whether a class of things has in any sense an existence as 
one object. A decision of this question in either way is indifferent to our logic, 
though perhaps, if we had regarded some solution which held classes and re- 
lutions to be in some real sense objects as both true and likely to be universally 
received, we might have simplified one or two definitions and a few preliminary 
propositions. Our symbols, such as “ 2 ($z) " and a and others, which represent 
classes and relations, are merely defined in their use, just as V?, standing for 

0? . 0? P | 

Ee sk ay? + SE) 
has no meaning apart from a suitable function of æ, y, z on which to operate. 
The result of our definitions is that the way in which we use classes corre- 
sponds in general to their use in ordinary thought and speech; and whatever _ 
may be the ultimate interpretation of the one is also the interpretation of 
the other. Thus in fact our classification of types in Chapter II really 
performs the single, though essential, service of justifying us in refraining 
from entering on trains of reasoning which lead to contradictory conclusions. 
The justification is that what seem to be propositions are really nonsense. 

The definitions which occur in the theory of classes, by which the idea of 
a class (at least in use) is based on the other ideas assumed as primitive, 
cannot be understood without a fuller discussion than can be given now 
(cf. Chapter II of this Introduction and also *20). Accordingly, in this pre- 
liminary survey, we proceed to state the more important simple propositions 
which result from those definitions, leaving the reader to employ in his mind 
the ordinary unanalysed idea of a class of things. Our symbols in their usage 
conform to the ordinary usage of this idea in language. It is to be noticed 
that in the systematic exposition our treatment of classes and relations requires 
no new primitive ideas and only two new primitive propositions, namely the 
two forms of the “Axiom of Reducibility " (cf. next Chapter) for one and two 
variables respectively. 
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The propositional function “z is a member of the class a” will be expressed, 
following Peano, by the notation 
zea. 

Here e is chosen as the initial of the word éori. “sea” may be read “æ is 
an a.” Thus “æ e man" will mean “z is a man,” and so on. For typographical 
convenience we shall put 

g~ea.=.~(xea) Df, 

z,yea.=.zea.yea Df. 
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For “class” we shall write “ Cls"; thus “a e Cls" means “a is a class.” 


We have 
kF:ixe2(p2).=. $z, 
t.e. ""æ is a member of the class determined by $2’ is equivalent to ‘x 
satisfies $2,’ or to “pa is true.’ " 


A class is wholly determinate when its membership is known, that is, there 
cannot be two different classes having the same membership. Thus if $z, yx 
are formally equivalent functions, they determine the same class; for in that 
case, if z is a member of the class determined by $2, and therefore satisfies $z, 
it also satisfies ya, and is therefore a member of the class determined by 44. 


Thus we have 
F:.2($z) =2 (Wz). = : $z . =z . pe. 
The following propositions are obvious and important : 
E:.a=2(92).=:1e0.=z. pa, 
t.e. a is identical with the class determined by $2 when, and only when, “æ is 
an a” is formally equivalent to px; 
H.a=B.=:zea.=,.xep, 

1.e. two classes a and 8 are identical when, and only when, they have the same 
membership ; 

F, 2 (z e a) = a, | 
i.e. the class whose determining function is “z is an a” is a, in other words, 
a is the class of objects which are members of a; 

F.2(dz) e Cls, 


1.e. the class determined by the function $2 is a class. 


It will be seen that, according to the above, any function of one variable 
can be replaced by an equivalent function of the form “sea” Hence any 
extensional function of functions which holds when its argument is a function 
of the form “2 ea,” whatever possible value a may have, will hold also when 
its argument is any function $2. Thus variation of classes can replace varia- 
tion of functions of one variable in all the propositions of the sort with which 
we are concerned. i 
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In an exactly analogous manner we introduce dual or dyadic relations, 
i.e. relations between two terms. Such relations will be called simply 
“relations”; relations between more than two terms will be distinguished as 
multiple relations, or (when the number of their terms is specified) as triple, 
quadruple,...relations, or as triadic, tetradic,...relations. Such relations will 
not concern us until we come to Geometry. For the present, the only relations ` ` 
we are concerned with are dual relations. | 


Relations, like classes, are to be taken in extension, i.e. if R and Š are 
relations which hold between the same pairs of terms, R and S are to be 
identical. We may regard a relation, in the sense in which it is required for 
our purposes, as a class of couples; t.e. the couple (z, y) is to be one of the 
class of couples constituting the relation R if z has the relation R to y*. 
This view of relations as classes of couples will not, however, be introduced 
into our symbolic treatment, and is only mentioned in order to show that it 
is possible so to understand the meaning of the word relation that a relation 
shall be determined by its extension. 


Any function $ (z, y) determines a relation R between x and y. If we 
regard a relation as a class of couples, the relation determined by 4 (z, y) is 
the class of couples (z, y) for which ó (z, y) is true. The relation determined 
by the function $ (x, y) will be denoted by ü 


299 (æ y). | 
We shall use a capital letter for a relation when it is not necessary to specify 
the determining function. Thus whenever a capital letter occurs, it is to be 
understood that it stands for a relation. 


The propositional function “z has the relation R to y ’ will be expressed 
by the notation 
aRy. 
This notation is designed to keep as near as possible to common language, 
which, when it has to express a relation, generally mentions it between its 
terms, as in “æ loves y," “æ equals y," “æ is-greater than y," and so on. For 
“relation” we shall write * Rel"; thus “Re Rel" means “R is a relation.” 


Owing to our taking relations in extension, we shall have 
- 9 (a, y) = BOY (x, y) - : P (z, y) - muy + Y (z, y), 


t.e. two functions of two variables determine the same relation when, and only 
when, the two functions are formally equivalent. 


We have Pz (299 (x, y)) w .= .$ (z, w), 


* Such a couple has a sense, i.e. the couple (z, y) is different from the couple (y, x), unless 
=y. We shall call it a “couple with sense,” to distinguish it from the class consisting of z ` 
and y. It may also be called an ordered couple. 
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i.e. “z has to w the relation determined by the function $ (z, y)” is equivalent 
to $ (2, w); | | 

ti, Ra Sid (x, ai, erën, Sen, $ (x, Y), 
Fn R=. =: Ry. =y y. ay, 

H. 29 (z Ry) = R, 

F. (299 (æ, aile Rel. 


These propositions are analogous to those previously given for classes. It 
results from them that any function of two variables is formally equivalent to 
some function of the form z Ry; hence, in extensional functions of two variables, 
variation of relations can replace variation of functions of two variables. 


| Both classes and relations have properties analogous to most of those of 
propositions that result from negation and the logical sum. The logical product 
of two classes a and £ is their common part, Ze, the class of terms which are 
members of both. This is represented by an 8. Thus we put 
anfB=2(xea.cefB) Df. 
This gives us F:izean B.m.cca.cef, 
ie. “æ is a member of the logical product of a and 8” is equivalent to the 
logical product of “ z is a member of a” and “ z is a member of 8.” 


` Similarly the logical sum of two classes a and 8 is the class of terms which 
are members of either; we denote it by a v 8. The definition is 
| au 8=à(zea.v.zeB) Df, 
and the connection with the logical sum of propositions is given by 
tw:azeavuB.=:zxzea.v.wzeg. 


The negation of a class a consists of those terms z for which “cea” can 
be significantly and truly denied. We shall find that there are terms of other 
types for which “zea” is neither true nor false, but nonsense. These terms 
are not members of the negation of a.. | 


Thus the negation of a class a is the class of terms of suitable type which | 
are not members of it, Le, the class 2(a~ea). We call this class “— a” (read 
“not-a”); thus the definition is 

—a=2(2=ea) Df, 
and the connection with the negation of propositions is given by 


F:re—a.z.a«coea. 


In. place of implication we have the relation of inclusion. A class a is said 
to be included or contained in a class 8 if all members of a are members of B, 
i.e. if gea.d.wep. We write “aC B” for “a is contained in 8.” Thus we 


put 
aCBbB.=:zea.J, .ze8 Df. 
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Most of the formulae concerning p.q, pv g, ~p, p 2 q remain true if we 
substitute an B, auf, —a, «Cf. In place of equivalence, we substitute 
identity; for “p=q” was defined as “pDq.q Ip,” but “aC B.BCa” gives 

_“æea.=„.æeB, whence a= 8. 
The following are some propositions concerning classes which are analogues 
of propositions previously given concerning propositions: 
t,anB=—(—av-—§8), 
i.e. the common part of a and 8 is the negation of “ not-a or not-8”; 
F.ze(a v — a), 
t.e. “æ is a member of a or not-a”; | 
F.ac»e(an — a), 
t.e. “æ is not a member of both a and not-a”; 
i F.a=-—(—a), 
F:iaC8.z.—8C-—a, 
F:ia-8.2.—a--—[, 
Hta=ana, 
Fia=ava. 
The two last are the two forms of the law of tautology. 
The law of absorption holds in the form 
FsaC8.=.a=an b. 

Thus for example “all Cretans are liars” is equivalent to “ Cretans. are 
identical with lying Cretans.” 

Just as we have F:p29q.q2r.2.pO2r, 
so we have FraC8.8Cy.2.aCy. 

This expresses the ordinary syllogism in Barbara (with the premisses 
interchanged); for “aC 8" means the same as “all es are Ga so that the 
above proposition states: “If all ee are 8's, and all 8's are y's, then all a's 
are q's.” (It should be observed that syllogisms are traditionally expressed 
with “therefore,” as if they asserted both premisses and conclusion. This is, 
of course, merely a slipshod way of speaking, since what is really asserted is 

only the connection of premisses with conclusion.) 


The syllogism in Barbara when the minor premiss has an individual 

subject is 
FizeB.BCy.J.zey, 

e.g. “if Socrates is a man, and all men are mortals, then Socrates is a 
mortal.” This, as was pointed out by Peano, is not a particular case of 
“a CB8.8Cy.J.aCy,” since “reg” is not a particular case of “aC 8.” 
This point is important, since traditional logic is here mistaken. The nature 
and magnitude of its mistake will become clearer at a later stage. 
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_ For relations, we have precisely analogous definitions and propositions. 
We put 
RAS = 29 (aRy.aSy) Df, 


which leads to Fi:a(RAS)y.=.acRy. «Sy. 
` Similarly RuS=èj(zRy.v.zSy) Df 
“R=òGi=(ZRy)) — DÉ 


RES.=:cRy.d,,,-cSy Df. 


Generally, when we require analogous but different symbols for relations 
and for classes, we shall choose for relations the symbol obtained by adding 
a dot, in some convenient position, to the corresponding symbol for classes. 
(The dot must not be put on the line, since that would cause confusion with 
the use of dots as brackets.) But such symbols require and receive a special 
definition in each case. ` 


A class is said to exist when it has at least one member: “a exists” is 

denoted by "ie" Thus we put 
q'!a.=.(qa).zea Df. 
The class which has no members is called the “ null-class," and is denoted by 
“A.” Any propositional function which is always false determines the null- 
class. One such function is known to us already, namely “æ is not identical 
with æ,” which we denote by “æ+ x.” Thus we may use this function for de- 
fining A, and put 
A=2(2+x) Df 

The class determined by a function which is always true is called the 

universal class, and is represented by V; thus 


V=2(x=æx) Df 


Thus A is the negation of V. We have 
F.Gz).ze V, 
t.e. “* is a member of V’ is always true”; and 
. F.(G(z).z<e A, 
ùe. *'z is a member of A’ is always false.” Also 
F:ia—A.z.ceng!a 

t.e. “a is the null-class " is equivalent to “a does not exist.” 

For relations we use similar notations. We put 


qa!R.=.(qz, y). cRy, 
we. “HIR” means that there is at least one couple x, y between which 
the relation R holds. A will be the relation which never holds, and V the 
relation which always holds. V is practically never required; À will be the 
relation 29 (æ+æ.y+y). We have 
E. (æ, y). (u A y), 
and F: R=A.=.0q9!R. 
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There are no classes which contain objects of more than one type. Ac- 
cordingly there is a universal class and a null-class proper to each type of 
object. But these symbols need not be distinguished, since it will be found 
that there is no possibility of confusion. Similar remarks apply to relations. 


Descriptions. By a “description” we- mean a phrase of the form “the 
so-and-so” or of some equivalent form. For the present, we confine our 
attention to the in the singular. We shall use this word strictly, so as to 
imply uniqueness; e.g. we should not say “A is the son of B" if B had other 
sons besides A. Thus a description of the form “the so-and-so” will only 
have an application in the event of there being one so-and-so and no more. 
Hence a description. requires some. propositional function $2 which is satisfied 
by one value of z and by no other values; then “the æ which satisfies pè” 
is a description which definitely describes a certain object, though we may 
not know what object it describes. For example, if y is a man, fæ is the 
father of y” must be true for one, and only one, value of x. Hence “the 
father of y” is a description of a certain man, though we may not know what 
man it describes. A phrase containing “the” always presupposes some initial 
propositional function not containing “the”; thus instead of “ z is the father 
of y” we ought to take as our initial function “æ begot y”; then “the father 
of y” means the one value of z which satisfies this propositional function. 

If gè is a propositional function, the symbol “(2”)(¢z)” is used in our 
symbolism in such a way that it can always be read as “the z which satisfies 
` $$" But we do not define “ (12) (pæ) " as standing for “the æ which satisfies 
$2," thus treating this last phrase as embodying a primitive idea. Every use 
of “(12) ($2)," where it apparently occurs as a constituent of a proposition 
in the place of an object, is defined in terms of the primitive ideas already 
on hand. An example of this definition in use is given by the proposition 
|. “El (12) ($2) ” which is considered immediately. The whole subject is treated 

more fully in Chapter III. 


The symbol should be compared and contrasted with “ 2 ($z)" which in 
use can always be read as “the ze which satisfy $2." Both symbols are in- 
complete symbols defined only in use, and as such are discussed in Chapter ITI. 
The symbol “2 ($z) " always has an application, namely to the class determined 
by $z; but “ (122) ($2) " only has an application when gè is only satisfied by 
one value of x, neither more nor less. It should also be observed that the 
meaning given to the symbol by the definition, given immediately below, of 
E! (az) ($2) does not presuppose that we know the meaning of “one.” This is 
also characteristic of the definition of any other use of (12) ($z). 


We now proceed to define “E! (1%) (px)” so that it can be read “the z 
satisfying du exists.” (It will be observed that this is a different meaning of 
existence from that which we express by “q.”) Its definition is 


E! (12) (px). = : (Tc) : $x. =x. x= c Df, 
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1.6. “the z satisfying gè exists” is to mean “there is an object c such that pa 
is true when x is c but not otherwise.” 


The plowing are equivalent forms : 

F: . E! (ræ) ($a) . = : (Jc) : pc: fx. Ae, z = c, | 
kr, E! (1%) (pæ) . = : (qe). e : pr. py day £ =y, 
ti, E! Qz) (éz) . = : (gc): de: z = c . Ae, ~pa. 

The last of these states that “ the x satisfying pè exists” is equivalent to 
“there is an object | c satisfying $2, and every kk other than c does not 
satisfy pè.” 

“The kind of existence just defined covers a great many cases. Thus for 
vee “the most perfect Being exists” will mean : 

(qc): æ is most perfect. =, . 2 = c, 
which, taking the last of the above equivalences, i is equivalent to 


(Hc) : c is most perfect : z +c. 2,. æ is not most perfect. 


A proposition such as “Apollo exists" is really of the same logical form, 
although it does not explicitly contain the word the. For “Apollo” means 
really “the object having such-and-such properties," say “the object having 
the properties enumerated in the Classical Dictionary *." If these properties 
make up the propositional function $z, then “Apollo” means “ (1%) ($z)," 
and “Apollo exists” means *E!(17)($«)" To take another illustration, 
“the author of Waverley” means “the man who (or rather, the object which) 
wrote Waverley.” Thus “Scott is the author of Waverley ” is 


Scott = (12) (æ wrote Waverley). 


Here (as we observed before) the importance of identity in connection with 
descriptions plainly appears. 


The notation “ (12) (x),” which is long and inconvenient, is seldom used, 
being chiefly required to lead up to another notation, namely * Ey," meaning 
“the PES having the relation R to y." That is, we put | 

Ry = (tæ) (aRy) Df. 
The inverted comma may be read “of.” Thus “RG y” is read “the R of y.” 
Thus if R is the relation of father to son, “R‘y” means “the father of y”; 
if Ris the relation of son to father, “R‘y” means “the son of y,” which will 
only “exist” if y has one son and no more. R'y is a function of y, but not 
a propositional function; we shall call it a descriptive function. All the 
ordinary functions of mathematics are of this kind, as will appear more fully 
in the sequel. Thus in our notation, “sin y” would be written “sin “y,” and 
“sin” would stand for the relation which sin ‘y has to y. Instead of a variable 
descriptive function fy, we put R‘y, where the variable relation R takes the 


* The same principle applies to many uses of the proper names of existent objects, e.g. to all 
uses of proper names for objects known to the speaker only by report, and not by personal 
acquaintance. 
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place of the variable function f. A descriptive function will in general exist 
while y belongs to a certain domain, but not outside that domain; thus if we 
are dealing with positive rationals, yy will be significant if y is a perfect 
square, but not otherwise; if we are dealing with real numbers, and agree 
that “yy” is to mean the positive square root (or, is to mean the negative 
` square root), yy will be significant provided y is positive, but not otherwise; 
and so on. Thus every descriptive function has what we may call a “domain 
of definition” or a “domain of existence,” which may be thus defined: If the 
function in question is R‘y, its domain of definition or of existence will be 
the class of those arguments y for which we have E! R“, ve. for which 
E! (12) (2Ry), ùe. for which there is one z, and no more, having the relation 


R to y. 


If R is any relation, we will speak of R‘y as the “associated descriptive 
function." A great many of the constant relations which we shall have occasion 
to introduce are only or chiefly important on account of their associated descrip- 
tive functions., In such cases, it is easier (though less correct) to begin by 
assigning the meaning of the descriptive function, and to deduce the meaning 
of the relation from that of the descriptive function. This will be done in the 
following explanations of notation. 


Various descriptive functions of relations. If Ris any relation, the converse 
of R is the relation which holds between y and z whenever R holds between 
xand y. Thus greater is the converse of less, before of after, cause of effect 


husband of wife, etc. The converse of R is written* Cnv*R or R. The defi- 
nition is 


R = 20 (yRe) Df, 
Cnv'R = R Df. 
The second of these is not a formally correct definition, since we ought to 
define “Cnv” and deduce the meaning of Cnv‘R. But it is not worth while 
to adopt this plan in our present introductory account, which aims at simplicity 
rather than formal correctness. 


A relation is called symmetrical if R = R, ve. if it holds between y and z 
whenever it holds between x and y (and therefore vice versa). Identity, 
diversity, agreement or disagreement in any respect, are symmetrical relations. 
A relation is called asymmetrical when it is incompatible with its converse, 


ze. when RA R = A, or, what is equivalent, 
aRy » De ye > (y Fe). 


Before and after, greater and less, ancestor and descendant, are asym- 
metrical, as are all other relations of the sort that lead to series. But there are 
many asymmetrical relations which do not lead to series, for instance, that of 


* The second of these notations is taken from Schróder's Algebra und Logik der Relative. 
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wife's brother*, A relation may be neither symmetrical nor asymmetrical ; 

for example, this holds of the relation of inclusion between classes: a C 8 and 

B Ca will both be true if a = 8, but otherwise only one of them, at most, will 

be true. The relation brother is neither symmetrical nor asymmetrical, for if 
a is the brother of y, y may be either the brother or the sister of a. 

- In the propositional function zRy, we call z the referent and y the relatum. 
The class 2 (zRy), consisting of all the a's which have the relation R to y, is 
called the class of referents of y with respect to R; the class 9 Ge Ry), consisting 
of all the y’s to which x has the relation R, is called the class pr relata of x 


with respect to R. These two classes are denoted respectively by Rey and Rx, 
Thus 


Ry- 2 (wRy) Df, 


Rx æ =Q (z Ry) Df. 
The arrow runs towards y in the first case, to show that we are concerned 
with things having the relation R to y; it runs away from z in ane second 


case, to show that the relation R goes from x to the members of Ra. It runs 
in fact from a referent and towards a relatum. 


The notations R‘y, R*z are very important, and are used constantly. If 


> E 
R is the relation of parent to child, R‘y = the parents of y, R‘x = the children 
of z. We have 


— 
F:veRy.=.aRy 


y 
and HsyeRéz.=.axRy. 
These equivalences are often embodied in common language. For example, 
we say indiscriminately “z is an inhabitant of London” or “x inhabits London.” 
If we put “R” for “inhabits,” “z inhabits London” is “aR London,” while “z 


` — " 
1s an inhabitant of odd ? is “ve RS London. u 


Instead of R and R we sometimes use sg*R, gs' E, where “sg” stands for 
“sagitta,” and “gs” is “sg” ridet Thus we put 


sg R = L Df, 
gs R = R Df. 


These notations are sometimes more convenient than an arrow sisi the 
relation concerned is represented by a combination of letters, instead of a 
single letter such as R, Thus e.g. we should write sg“(R À S), rather than put 
an arrow over the whole length of (R'A S). 

The class of all terms that have the relation R to something or other is 
called the domain of R. Thus if R is the relation of parent and child, the 


* This relation is not strictly asymmetrical, but is so except when the wife's brother is also 
the sister's husband. In the Greek Church the relation is strictly asymmetrical. 
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domain of R will be the class of parents. We represent the domain of R by 
“D'R.” Thus we put 

DR = 2 ((qy) . Ry] Df. 
Similarly the class of all terms to which something or other has the relation 
R is called the converse domain of R; it is the same as the domain of the 
converse of R. The converse domain of R is represented by “ AR”; thus 

A R=9Y lich, Ry) Df. 
The sum of the domain and the converse domain is called the field, and is 
represented by C“R: thus 

CR=D‘Rv GR Df 
The field is chiefly important in connection with series. If R is the ordering 

relation of a series, C“R will be the class of terms of the series, D“R will be all 
the terms except the last (if any), and UR will be all the terms except the 
first (if any). The first term, if it exists, is the only member of D‘R a — A“R, 
since it is the only term which is a predecessor but not a follower. Similarly 
the last term (if any) is the only member of € Ra — DR. The condition 
that a series should have no end is G*E C DR, i.e. “every follower is a pre- 
decessor"; the condition for no beginning is D'R C G*R. These conditions 
are equivalent respectively to D'R = CR and UR = C* R. 


The relative product of two relations E and S is the relation which holds 
between z and z when there is an intermediate term y such that z has the 
relation E to y and y has the relation S to z. The relative product of R and 
S is represented by R|S; thus we put 

| R|S=22 ((qy) -cRy-ySzj Df, 
whence F:iz(R|S)z.2.(quy)- «Ry. ySz. 
Thus “paternal aunt" is the relative product of sister and father; “ paternal 
grandmother” is the relative product of mother and father; “maternal grand- 
father" is the relative product of father and mother. The relative product is 
not commutative, but it obeys the associative law, t.e. 
F.(P1Q) R= P| (Q| E). 
It also obeys the distributive law with regard to the logical addition of 
relations, t.e. we have 
F.P|(Qu RB) - CPiQ) e (PIR), 
H. (Qv R)| P- (QI P) v (R| P). 
But with regard to the logical product, we have only 
F.Pi(Q^ E) G(P|Q) ^ (P | B), 
F.(Q^ R)I PCER] P) ^ (Q| B). 

The relative product does not obey the law of tautology, i.e. we do not 

have in general R R=R. We put | 
R:=R|R Df 
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Thus paternal grandfather = (father), 
maternal grandmother = (mother. 


A relation is called transitive when R? G R, i.e. when, if xRy and yRz, we 

always have æRz, t.e. when 
«Ry .yRz . D 4 y,z .cRe. 
Relations which generate series are always transitive; thus e.g. 
ESY YZ Daya l » 2. 

If P is a relation which generates a series, P may conveniently be read 
“precedes”; thus “aPy.yPz.Dzy¿.2Pz” becomes “if z precedes y and y 
precedes z, then z always precedes z” The class of relations which generate 
series are partially characterized by the fact that they are transitive and 
asymmetrical, and never relate a term to itself. 


If Pisa relation which generates a series, and if we have not merely P2 G P, 
but P?= P, then P generates a series which is compact (überall dicht), i.e. such 
that there are terms between any two. For in this case we have 

æPz . D . (qy) - «Py. Pe, 
1.6. if z precedes z, there is a term y such that z precedes y and y precedes z, 
1.6. there is a term between z and z. Thus among relations which generate 
series, those which generate compact series are those for which P? = P. 


Many relations which do not generate series are transitive, for example, 
identity, or the relation of inclusion between classes. Such cases arise when 
the relations are not asymmetrical. Relations which are transitive and sym- 
metrical are an important class: they may be regarded as consisting in the 
possession of some common property. 


Plural descriptive functions. The class of terms z which have the relation 
E to some member of a class a is denoted by R“a or Ria The definition is 
R“a=2 ((qy) .yea.zRy) Df. 
Thus for example let R be the relation of inhabiting, and a the class of towns; 
then R“ = inhabitants of towns. Let R be the relation “less than” among 
rationals, and a the class of those rationals which are of the form 1 — 272, for 
integral values of n; then R“a will be all rationals less than some member 
of a, Ge all rationals less than 1. If P is the generating relation of a series, 
and a is any class of members of the series, P‘‘a will be predecessors of ee, t.e. the 
segment defined by a. If P is a relation such that P‘y always exists when 
yea, Pa will be the class of all terms of the form Py for values of y which 
are members of a; 2.e. 
P“a=2 (qy) .yea.=P*y). 
Thus a member of the class “fathers of great men” will be the father of y, 
where y is some great man. In other cases, this will not hold; for instance, 


let P be the relation of a number to any number of which it is a factor; then 
32 - 
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P (even numbers) = factors of even numbers, but this class is not composed 
of terms of the form “the factor of æ,” where x is an even number, because 
numbers do not have only one factor apiece. 


Unit classes. The class whose only member is z might be thought to be 
identical with z, but Peano and Frege have shown that this is not the case. 
(The reasons why this is not the case will be explained in a preliminary way 
in Chapter II of the Introduction.) We denote by "ue" the class whose only 
member is x: thus 

la=G(y=a) Df, 
1.0. “læ” means “the class of objects which are identical with a.” 


The class consisting of x and y will be tæ v ty; the class got by adding 
æ to a class a will be a v tz; the class got by taking away z from a class a 
will be a — tæ. (We write a— 8 as an abbreviation for an — B.) 

It will be observed that unit classes have been defined without reference 
to the number 1; in fact, we use unit classes to define the number 1. This 
number is defined as the class of unit classes, t.e. 

1=4((q0).a=0w%) DI. 
This leads to 
Fi ael.zmi(go):yea.zy.y— o 
From this it appears further that — | 
Htael.=.E! (12) (z ea), 
whence ` F:2($z2)el.z.E! (a) (px), 
1.6. “2 (pz) is a unit class” is equivalent to “the z satisfying pò exists.” 


If ael, t'a is the only member of a, for the only member of a is the only 
term te which a has the relation t. Thus "t'a" takes the place of “(2x) ($z),” 


` 
if a stands for 2($z). In practice, "Go" is a more convenient notation than 


* (12) (px),” and is generally used instead of “(1%) (pa).” 


The above account has explained most of the logical notation employed 
in the present work. In the applications to various parts of mathematics, 
other definitions are introduced; but the objects defined by these later defi- 
nitions belong, for the. most; part, rather to mathematics than to logic. The 
reader who has mastered the symbols explained above will find that any 
later formulae can be deciphered by the help of comparatively few additional 
definitions. 


CHAPTER II 


THE THEORY OF LOGICAL TYPES 


THE theory of logical types, to be explained in the present Chapter, re- 
commended itself to us in the first instance by its ability to solve certain 
contradictions, of which the one best known to mathematicians is Burali-Forti’s 
concerning the greatest ordinal. But the theory in question is not wholly 
dependent upon this indirect recommendation: it has also a certain consonance 
` with common sense which makes it inherently credible. In what follows, we 
shall therefore first set forth the theory on its own account, and then apply it 
to the solution of the contradictions. 


I. The Vicious-Circle Principle. 


An analysis of the paradoxes to be avoided shows that they all result from 
a certain kind of vicious circle*. The vicious circles in question arise from 
supposing that a collection of objects may contain members which can only be 
defined by means of the collection as a whole. Thus, for example, the collection 
` of propositions will be supposed to contain a proposition stating that “ all 
propositions are either true or false.” It would seem, however, that such a 
statement could not be legitimate unless “all propositions” referred to some 
already definite collection, which it cannot do if new propositions are created 
by statements about “all propositions.” We shall, therefore, have to say that 
statements about “all propositions” are meaningless. More generally, given 
any set of objects such that, if we suppose the set to have a total, it will con- 
tain members which presuppose this total, then such a set cannot have a total. 
By saying that a set has “no total,” we mean, primarily, that no significant 
statement can be made about “all its members.” Propositions, as the above 
illustration shows, must be a set having no total. The same is true, as we shall 
shortly see, of propositional functions, even when these are restricted to such 
as can significantly have as argument a given object a. In such cases, it is 
necessary to break up our set into smaller sets, each of which is capable of a 
total. This is what the theory of types aims at effecting. 


The principle which enables us to avoid illegitimate totalities may be 
stated as follows: “Whatever involves all of a collection must not be one of 
the collection”; or, conversely: “If, provided a certain collection had a total, 
it would have members only definable in terms of that total, then the said 
collection has no total.” We shall call this the “vicious-circle principle,” be- 
cause it enables us to avoid the vicious circles involved in the assumption of 
illegitimate totalities. Arguments which are condemned by the vicious-circle 


* See the last section of the present Chapter. Cf. also H. Poincaré, “ Les mathématiques et 
la logique,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Mai 1906, p. 307. 
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principle will be called “vicious-circle fallacies.” Such arguments, in certain 
circumstances, may lead to contradictions, but it often happens that the con- 
clusions to which they lead are in fact true, though the arguments are 
fallacious. Take, for example, the law of excluded middle, in the form “all 
propositions are true or false.” If from this law we argue that, because the 
law of excluded middle is a proposition, therefore the law of excluded middle 
is true or false, we incur a vicious-circle fallacy. “All propositions” must be 
in some way limited before it becomes a legitimate totality, and any limita- 
tion which makes it legitimate must make any statement about the totality 
fall outside the totality. Similarly, the imaginary sceptic, who asserts that 
he knows nothing, and is refuted by being asked if he knows that he knows 
nothing, has asserted nonsense, and has been fallaciously refuted by an 
argument which involves a vicious-circle fallacy. In order that the sceptic’s 
assertion may become significant, it is necessary to place some limitation 
upon the things of which he is asserting his ignorance, because the things 
of which it is possible to be ignorant form an illegitimate totality. But as 
soon as a suitable limitation has been placed by him upon the collection of 
propositions of which he is asserting his ignorance, the proposition that he is 
ignorant of every member of this collection must not itself be one of the 
collection. Hence any significant scepticism is not open to the above form of 
refutation. 


The paradoxes of symbolic logic concern various sorts of objects: propo- 
sitions, classes, cardinal and ordinal numbers, etc. All these sorts of objects, 
as we shall show, represent illegitimate totalities, and are therefore capable of 
giving rise to vicious-circle fallacies. But by means of the theory (to be 
explained in Chapter III) which reduces statements that are verbally con- 
cerned with classes and relations to statements that are concerned with 
propositional functions, the paradoxes are reduced to such as are concerned 
with propositions and propositional functions. The paradoxes that concern 
propositions are only indirectly relevant to mathematics, while those that 
more nearly concern the mathematician are all concerned with propositional 
functions. We shall therefore proceed at once to the consideration of propo- 
sitional functions. 


f II. The Nature of Propositional Functions. 

By a “propositional function” we mean something which contains a 
variable x, and expresses a proposition as soon as a value is assigned to z. 
That is to say, it differs from a proposition solely by the fact that it is 
ambiguous: it contains a variable of which the value is unassigned. It agrees 
with the ordinary functions of mathematics in the fact of containing an 
unassigned variable; where it differs is in the fact that the values of the 
function are propositions. Thus e.g. “æ is a man” or "sin æ = 1" is a propo- 
sitional function. We shall find that it is possible to incur a vicious-circle 
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fallacy at the very outset, by admitting as possible arguments to a propositional 
function terms which presuppose the function. This form of the fallacy is very 
instructive, and its avoidance leads, as we shall see, to the hierarchy of types. 

The question as to the nature of a function* is by no means an easy one. 
It would seem, however, that the essential characteristic of a function 1s 
ambiguity. "Take, for example, the law of identity in the form “A is A,” which 
is the form in which it is usually enunciated. It is plain that, regarded 
psychologically, we have here a single judgment. But what are we to say of 
the object of the judgment ? We are not judging that Socrates is Socrates, 
nor that Plato is Plato, nor any other of the definite judgments that are 
instances of the law of identity. Yet each of these judgments is, in a sense, 
within the scope of our judgment. We are in fact judging an ambiguous 
instance of the propositional function “A is A.” We appear to have a single 
thought which does not have a definite object, but has as its object an 
undetermined one of the values of the function “A is A.” It is this kind of 
ambiguity that constitutes the essence of a function. When we speak of “px,” 
where æ is not specified, we mean one value of the function, but not a definite 
one. We may express this by saying that “pæ” ambiguously denotes $a, pb, $c, 
etc., where da, $b, $c, ete., are the various values of “pa.” 

When we say that “$x” ambiguously denotes $a, Pb, $c, ete., we mean 
that “dx” means one of the objects $a, $b, $c, etc., though not a definite 
one, but an undetermined one. It follows that “ga” only has a well-defined 
meaning (well-defined, that is to say, except in so far as it is of its essence to 
be ambiguous) if the objects da, $b, $c, ete., are well-defined. That is to say, 
a function is not a well-defined function unless all its values are already well- 
defined. It follows from this that no function can have among its values 
anything which presupposes the function, for if it had, we could-not regard 
the objects ambiguously denoted by the function as definite until the function 
was definite, while conversely, as we have just seen, the function cannot be 
definite until its values are definite. This is a particular case, but perhaps the 
most fundamental case, of the vicious-circle principle. A function is what 
ambiguously denotes some one of a certain totality, namely the values of the 
function; hence this totality cannot contain any members which involve the 
function, since, if it did, it would contain members involving the totality, 
which, by the vicious-circle principle, no totality can do. 

It will be seen that, according to the above account, the values of a 
function are presupposed by the function, not vice versa. It is sufficiently 
obvious, in any particular case, that a value of a function does not presuppose 
the function. Thus for example the proposition “Socrates is human” can be 
perfectly apprehended without regarding it as a value of the function “æ is 
human.” It is true that, conversely, a function can be apprehended without 


+ When the word “function ” is used in the sequel, ‘‘ propositional function” is always meant. 
Other functions will not be in question in the present Chapter. 
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its being necessary to apprehend its values severally and individually. If this 
were not the case, no function could be apprehended at all, since the number 
of values (true and false) of a function is necessarily infinite and there are 
necessarily possible arguments with which we are unacquainted. What is 
necessary is not that the values should be given individually and extensionally, 
but that the totality of the values should be given intensionally, so that, con- 
cerning any assigned object, it is at least theoretically determinate whether or 
not the said object is a value of the function. | 

It is necessary practically to distinguish the function itself from an 
undetermined value of the function. We may regard the function itself as 
that which ambiguously denotes, while an undetermined value of the function 
is that which is ambiguously denoted. If the undetermined value is written 
“ga,” we will write the function itself “ê.” (Any other letter may be used 
in place of x.) Thus we should say “$x is a proposition," but “gè is a propo- 
sitional function.” When we say “qx is a proposition,” we mean to state 
something which is true for every possible value of z, though we do not decide 
what value z is to have. We are making an ambiguous statement about any 
value of the function. But when we say “ $$ is a function,” we are not making 
an ambiguous statement. It would be more correct to say that we are making 
a statement about an ambiguity, taking the view that a function is an am- 
biguity. The function itself, på, is the single thing which ambiguously denotes 
its many values; while $z, where z is not specified, is one of the denoted 
objects, with the ambiguity belonging to the manner of denoting. 


We have seen that, in accordance with the vicious-circle principle, the 
values of a function cannot contain terms only definable in terms of the 
function. Now given a function $2, the values for the function* are all pro- 
positions of the form ør. It follows that there must be no propositions, of 
the form $“, in which x has a value which involves gè. (If this were the case, 
the values of the function would not all be determinate until the function 
was determinate, whereas we found that the function is not determinate unless 
its values are previously determinate.) Hence there must be no such thing as 
the value for $ë with the argument $2, or with any argument which involves 
gè. That is to say, the symbol “$ ($2)" must not express a proposition, as 
“pa” does if ga is a value for gè. In fact “$ ($2)" must be a symbol which 
does not express anything: we may therefore say that it is not significant. Thus 
given any function $2, there are arguments with which the function has no 
value, as well as arguments with which it has a value. We will call the 
arguments with which $2 has a value “possible values of æ.” We will say 
that $2 is “significant with the argument æ” when $2 has a value with the 
argument z. 

* We shall speak in this Chapter of “values for på” and of “values of øz,” meaning in each 


case the same thing, namely gu, øb, $c, etc. The distinction of phraseology serves to avoid 
ambiguity where several variables are concerned, especially when one of them is a function. 
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When it is said that eg. “ p ($2)" is meaningless, and therefore neither 
true nor false, it is necessary to avoid a misunderstanding. If *$ ($2)" were 
interpreted as meaning “the value for $2 with the argument 42 is true," 
that would be not meaningless, but false. It is false for the same reason for 
which “the King of France is bald” is false, namely because there is no such 
thing as “the value for $2 with the argument $2." But when, with some 
argument a, we assert $a, we are not meaning to assert “the value for $2 with 
the argument a is true”; we are meaning to assert the actual proposition 
which ¿s the value for $2 with the argument a. Thus for example if fè is 


cn 


$ is a man,” (Socrates) will be “Socrates is a man,” not “the value for 
the function ‘2 is a man, with the argument Socrates, is true." Thus 
in accordance with our principle that “(#2)” is meaningless, we cannot 
legitimately deny “the function ‘2 is a man’ is a man,” because this is 


tn 


nonsense, but we can legitimately deny “the value for the function “2 is a 
man’ with the argument ‘2 is a man’ is true,” not on the ground that the 
value in question is false, but on the ground that there is no such value for 


the function. 

We will denote by the symbol “(2). pa” the proposition “px always*,” 
ie. the proposition which asserts all the values for $2. This proposition 
involves the function $2, not merely an ambiguous value of the function. The 
assertion of du, where z is unspecified, is a different assertion from the one 
which asserts all values for gè, for the former is an ambiguous assertion, 
whereas the latter is in no sense ambiguous. It will be observed that “(æ). $z” 
does not assert "ør with all values of æ,” because, as we have seen, there must 
be values of æ with which “da” is meaningless. What is asserted by “(æ). $z” 
is all propositions which are values for $2; hence it is only with such values 
of z as make “px” significant, i.e. with all possible arguments, that dr is asserted 
when we assert "toi, x.” Thus a convenient way to read “(2). px” is * is 
true with all possible values of x.” This is, however, a less accurate reading 
than “fx always," because the notion of truth is not part of the content of 
what is judged. When we judge “all men are mortal,” we judge truly, but 
the notion of truth is not necessarily in our minds, any more than it need be 
when we judge “Socrates is mortal.” 


III. Definition and Systematic Ambiguity of Truth and Falsehood. 


Since "tel . $x” involves the function gè, it must, according to our 
principle, be impossible as an argument to $. That is to say, the symbol 
“$ {(x) . dal" must be meaningless. This principle would seem, at first sight, 
to have certain exceptions. Take, for example, the function “$ is false,” and 
‘consider the proposition “(p).p is false.” This should be a proposition 
asserting all propositions of the form “p is false.” Such a proposition, we 


* We use “always” as meaning ““in all cases,” not “at all times.” Similarly “sometimes” 
will mean ‘‘in some cases.” 
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should be inclined to say, must be false, because “p is false” is not always 
true. Hence we should be led to the proposition 
* ((p) . p is false} is false,” 

i.e. we should be led to a proposition in which "(p). p is false” is the argu- 
ment to the function “ĝ is false,” which we had declared to be impossible. 
Now it will be seen that “(p).p is false,” in the above, purports to be a 
proposition about all propositions, and that, by the general form of the vicious- 
circle principle, there must be no propositions about all propositions. Never- 
theless, it seems plain that, given any function, there is a proposition (true or 
false) asserting all its values. Hence we are led to the conclusion that “p is 
false” and “q is false” must not always be the values, with the arguments p 
and q, for a single function “ f is false.” This, however, is only possible if the 
word “false” really has many different meanings, appropriate to propositions 
of different kinds. 


That the words “true” and “false” have many different meanings, accord- 
ing to the kind of proposition to which they are applied, is not difficult to 
see. Let us take any function $2, and let $a be one of its values. Let us call 
the sort of truth which is applicable to $a “ first truth.” (This is not to assume 
that this would be first truth in another context: it is merely to indicate that 
it is the first sort of truth in our context.) Consider now the proposition 
(x). pz. If this has truth of the sort appropriate to it, that will mean that 
every value dx has “first truth." Thus if we call the sort of truth that is 
appropriate to (z). a “second truth,” we may define “((2). pa) has second 
truth” as meaning “every value for $2 has first truth,” ie. “(w) . (pu has first 
truth)” Similarly, if we denote by *(qz) . px” the proposition “$z sometimes,” 
ùe. as we may less accurately express it, “pæ with some value of z,” we find 
that (que). da has second truth if there is an z with which $z has first truth ; 
thus we may define “((quz). pæ} has second truth” as meaning “some value 
for $2 has first truth,” i.e. “(Hæ) . (ox has first truth).” Similar remarks apply 
to falsehood. Thus “!(z). px) has second falsehood” will mean “some value 
for $2 has first falsehood,” i.e. “(qe).(pz has first falsehood),” while 
“(qe). pa) has second falsehood” will mean “all values for $? have first 
falsehood,” i.e. “(x) . (de has first falsehood).” Thus the sort of falsehood that 
can belong to a general proposition is different from the sort that can belong 
to a particular proposition. 


Applying these considerations to the proposition “(p) . p is false," we see 
that the kind of falsehood in question must be specified. If, for example, 
first falsehood is meant, the function “fp has first falsehood” is only signi- 
ficant when p is the sort of proposition which has first falsehood or first 
truth. Hence “(p). p is false" will be replaced by a statement which is 
equivalent to “all propositions having either first truth or first falsehood 
have first falsehood.” This proposition has second falsehood, and is not 
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a possible argument to the function “p has first falsehood.” Thus the 
apparent exception to the principle that “¢ ((x). del" must be meaningless ` 
disappears. 


Similar considerations will enable us to deal with “not-p” and with “p or q.” 
It might seem as if these were functions in which any proposition might 
appear as argument. But this is due to a systematic ambiguity in the mean- 
ings of “not” and “or,” by which they adapt themselves to propositions of any 
order. To explain fully how this occurs, it will be well to begin with a 
definition of the simplest kind-of truth and falsehood. 


The universe consists of objects having various qualities and standing 
in various relations. Some of the objects which occur in the universe are 
complex. When an object is complex, it consists of interrelated parts. Let 
us consider a complex object composed of two parts a and 6 standing to each 

. other in the relation R. The complex object “a-in-the-relation-R-to-b” may 
be capable of being perceived ; when perceived, it is perceived as one object. 
Attention may show that it is complex; we then judge that a and b stand in 
the relation R. Such a judgment, being derived from perception by mere 
attention, may be called a “judgment of perception.” This judgment of 
perception, considered as an actual occurrence, is a relation of four terms, 
namely a and b and R and the percipient. The perception, on the contrary, is 
a relation of two terms, namely “a-in-the-relation-R-to-b,” and the percipient. 
Since an object of perception cannot be nothing, we cannot perceive “a-in-the- 
relation-R-to-b” unless a is in the relation R tob. Hence a judgment of 
perception, according to the above definition, must be true. This does not 
mean that, in a judgment which appears to us to be one of perception, we 
are sure of not being in error, since we may err in thinking that our judgment 
has really been derived merely by analysis of what was perceived. But if our 
judgment has been so derived, it must be true. In fact, we may define truth, 
where such judgments are concerned, as consisting in the fact that there is a 
complex corresponding to the discursive thought which is the judgment. That is, 
when we judge “a has the relation R to 5,” our judgment is said to be true 
when there is a complex “a-in-the-relation-R-to-b,” and is said to be false 
when this is not the case. This is a definition of truth and falsehood in rela- 
tion to judgments of this kind. 


It will be seen that, according to the above account, a judgment does not 
have a single object, namely the proposition, but has several interrelated 
objects. That is to say, the relation which constitutes judgment is not a 
relation of two terms, namely the judging mind and the proposition, but is a 
relation of several terms, namely the mind and what are called the constituents 
of the proposition. That is, when we judge (say) “this is red,” what occurs 
is a relation of three terms, the mind, and “this,” and red. On the other hand, 
when we perceive "the redness of this,” there is a relation of two terms, namely 
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the mind and the complex object “the redness of this.” When a judgment 
occurs, there is a certain complex entity, composed of the mind and the 
various objects of the judgment. When the judgment is true, in the case of 
the kind of judgments we have been considering, there is a corresponding 
complex of the objects of the judgment alone. Falsehood, in regard to our 
present class of judgments, consists in the absence of a corresponding complex 
composed of the objects alone. It follows from the above theory that a 
“proposition,” in the sense in which a proposition is supposed to be the object 
of a judgment, is a false abstraction, because a judgment has several objects, 
not one. It is the severalness of the objects in judgment (as opposed to 
perception) which has led people to speak of thought as “discursive,” though 
they do not appear to have realized clearly what was meant by this epithet. 


` Owing to the plurality of the objects of a single judgment, it follows that 
what we call a “proposition” (in the sense in which this is distinguished from 
the phrase expressing it) is not a single entity at all. That is to say, the phrase 
which expresses a proposition is what we call an “incomplete” symbol*; it 
does not have meaning in itself, but requires some supplementation in order 
to acquire a complete meaning. This fact is somewhat concealed by the 
circumstance that judgment in itself supplies a sufficient supplement, and that 
judgment in itself makes no verbal addition to the proposition. Thus “the 
proposition ‘Socrates is human’” uses “Socrates is human” in a way which 
requires a supplement of some kind before it acquires a complete meaning; 
but when I judge “Socrates is human,” the meaning is completed by the act of 
judging, and we no longer have an incomplete symbol. The fact that propositions 
are*incomplete symbols" is important philosophically, and is relevant at certain 
points in symbolic logic. | 
The judgments we have been dealing with hitherto are such as are of the ` 
“same form as judgments of perception, t.e. their subjects are always particular 
and definite. But there are many judgments which are not of this form. Such 
are “all men are mortal," “I met a man,” “some men are Greeks.” Before 
dealing with such judgments, we will introduce some technical terms. 


We will give the name of “a complex” to any such object as “a in the re- 
lation R to b" or “a having the quality q,” or “a and b and c standing in the 
relation S.” Broadly speaking, a complex is anything which occurs in the 
universe and is not simple. We will call a judgment elementary when it 
merely asserts such things as “a has the relation Ë to b,” “a has the quality q” 
or “a and b and c stand in the relation S.” Then an elementary judgment is 
true when there is a corresponding complex, and false when there is no corre- 
sponding complex. 

But take now such a proposition as “all men are mortal.” Here the 
judgment does not correspond to one complex, but to many, namely “Socrates 


* See Chapter III. 
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is mortal,” “Plato is mortal,” “Aristotle is mortal,” etc. (For the moment, it 
is unnecessary to inquire whether each of these does not require further 
treatment before we reach the ultimate complexes involved. For purposes of 
illustration, “Socrates is mortal” is here treated as an elementary judgment, 
though it'is in fact not one, as will be explained later. Truly elementary 
judgments are not very easily found.) We do not mean to deny that there 
may be some relation of the concept man to the concept mortal which may be 
equivalent to “all men are mortal,” but in any case this relation is not the 
same thing as what we affirm when we say that all men are mortal. Our 
judgment that all men are mortal collects together a number of elementary . 
judgments. It is not, however, composed of these, since (eg.) the fact that 
Socrates is mortal is no part of what we assert, as may be seen by considering 
the fact that our assertion can be understood by a person who has never heard 
of Socrates. In order to understand the judgment “all men are mortal,” it is 
not necessary to know what men there are. We must admit, therefore, as a ` 
radically new kind of judgment, such general assertions as “all men are mortal.” 
We assert that, given that z is human, z is always: mortal. That is, we assert 

“g is mortal" of every z which is human. Thus we are able.to judge (whether 
truly or falsely) that all the objects which have some assigned property also 
have some other assigned property. That is, given any propositional functions 
$2 and y2, there is a judgment asserting yx with every z for which we have ` 
gx. Such judgments we will call general judgments. 

` It is evident (as explained above) that the definition of truth is different 

in the case of general judgments from what it was in the case of elementary 
judgments. Let us call the meaning of truth which we gave for elementary 
judgments *elementary truth." Then when we assert that it is true that all 
men are mortal, we shall mean that all judgments of the form “z is mortal,” 
where z is a man, have elementary truth. We may define this as “truth of 
the second order” or “second-order truth.” Then if we express the proposition 

“all men are mortal” in the form 

"el, æ is mortal, where z is a man,” 
and call this judgment p, then “p is true” must be taken to mean “p has 
second-order truth,” which in turn means 
“(æ) . “æ is mortal’ has elementary truth, where z is a man. 

In order to avoid the necessity for stating explicitly the limitation to 
which our variable is subject, it is convenient to replace the above interpre- 
tation of “all men are mortal” by a slightly different interpretation. The 
proposition “all men are mortal” is equivalent to ““æ is a man’ implies “w is 
mortal,’ with all possible values of x.” Here z is not restricted to such values 
as are men, but may have any value with which *'z is a man’ implies 'z is 
mortal” ” is significant, ie. either true or false. Such a proposition is called a 
“formal implication.” The advantage of this form is that the values which the 
variable may take are given by the function to which it is the argument: the 
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values which the variable may take are all those with which the function is 
significant. 


We use the symbol “(x). dæ” to express the general judgment which 
asserts. all judgments of the form “gx.” Then the judgment “all men are 
. mortal" is equivalent to 

“(æ) .“w is a man’ implies “z is a mortal,’” 
1.6. (in virtue of the definition of implication) to 
“(æ) . 2 is not a man or z is mortal.” 

As we have just seen, the meaning of truth which is applicable to this pro- 
position is not the same as the meaning of truth which is applicable to “x is a 
man” or to “æ is mortal,” And generally, in any judgment (x). $z, the sense 
in which this judgment is or may be true is not the same as that in which $z 
is or may be true. If ør is an elementary judgment, it is true when it points 
to a corresponding complex. But (x). de does not point to a single corre- 
sponding complex: the corresponding complexes are as numerous as the possible 
values of z. 


It follows from the above that such a proposition as “all the judgments 
made by Epimenides are true” will only be prima facie capable of truth if all 
his judgments are of the same order. If they are of varying orders, of which 
the nth is the highest, we may make n assertions of the form “all the judg- 
ments of order m made by Epimenides are true,” where m has all values up 
ton. But no such judgment can include itself in its own scope, since such a 
judgment is always of higher order than the judgments to which it refers. 


Let us consider next what is meant by the negation of a proposition of 
the form “(æ). px.” We observe, to begin with, that "de in some cases,” or 
“dx sometimes,” is a judgment which is on a par with "ør in all cases,” or 
“ga always.” The judgment “ox sometimes” is true if one or more values of 
æ exist for which gaz is true. We will express the proposition “$z sometimes” 
by the notation “(qx).¢a,” where “q” stands for “there exists,” and the 
whole symbol may be read “there exists an z such that qu.” We take the 
two kinds of judgment expressed by “(æ) . ør” and “(qx). $z” as primitive 
ideas. We also take as a primitive idea the negation of an elementary pro- 
position. We can then define the negations of (æ). pa and (qx). px. The 
negation of any proposition p will be denoted by the symbol “~p.” Then the 
negation of (z) . px will be defined as meaning 

“(qa) . ~ pa,” 
and the negation of (42). dx will be defined as meaning “(æ) . ~ pæ.” Thus, 
in the traditional language of formal logie, the negation of a universal affir- 
mative is to be defined as the particular negative, and the negation of the 
particular affirmative is to be defined as the universal negative. Hence the 
meaning of negation for such propositions is different from the meaning of 
negation for elementary propositions. 
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An analogous explanation will apply to disjunction. Consider the state- 
ment “either p, or fx always" We will denote the disjunction of two 
propositions p, q by “p v q.” Then our statement is “p.v.(x). da.” We will 
suppose that p is an elementary proposition, and that $z is always an elemen- 
tary proposition. We take the disjunction of two elementary propositions as 
a primitive idea, and we wish to define the disjunction 

“p.v.(z2). pa.” 

This may be defined as "ti .p v px,” ùe. “either p is true, or ga is always true” 
is to mean “‘p or pa” is always true.” Similarly we will define 

i “pv. (YL). pe” 
as meaning “(Ha).p v px,” ie. we define “either p is true or there is an z 
for which px is true” as meaning “there is an z for which either p or dw is 
true.” Similarly we can define a disjunction of two universal propositions: 
“(2). px.v.(y). yy” will be defined as meaning "te, y). av wy,” ve. 
“either dx is always true or yy is always true” is to mean “‘de or Wy’ is 
always true.” By this method we obtain definitions of disjunctions con- 
taining propositions of the form (x). px or (qx). $æ in terms of disjunctions 
of elementary propositions; but the meaning of “disjunction” is not the same 
for propositions of the forms (x). $z, (qx) . pz, as it was for elementary pro- 
positions. 

Similar explanations could be given for implication and conjunction, but 
this is unnecessary, since these can be defined in terms of negation and 
disjunction. 


IV. Why a Given Function requires Arguments of a Certain Type. 

The considerations so far adduced in favour of the view that a function 
cannot significantly have as argument anything defined in terms of the 
function itself have been more or less indirect. But a direct consideration 
of the kinds of functions which have functions as arguments and the kinds 
of functions which have arguments other than functions will show, if we are 
not mistaken, that not only is it impossible for a function $2 to have itself 
or anything derived from it as argument; but that, if 42 is another function 
such that there are arguments a with which both “ga” and “ya” are sig- 
nificant, then Wè and anything derived from it cannot significantly be 
argument to $2. This arises from the fact that a function is essentially 
an ambiguity, and that, if it is to occur in a definite proposition, it must 
occur in such a way that the ambiguity has disappeared, and a wholly 
unambiguous statement has resulted. A few illustrations will make this clear. 
Thus “(x) . px,” which we have already considered, is a function of $2; as soon 
as på is assigned, we have a definite proposition, wholly free from ambiguity. 
But it is obvious that we cannot substitute for the function something which 
is not a function: "(z). pw” means “ga in all cases,” and depends for its 
significance upon the fact that there are “cases” of ga, ùe. upon the 
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ambiguity which is characteristic of a function. This instance illustrates 
the fact that, when a function can occur significantly as argument, something 
which is not a function cannot occur significantly as argument. But con- 
versely, when something which is not a function can occur significantly 
as argument, a function cannot occur significantly. Take, e.g. “x is a man,” 
and consider “gè is a man.” Here there is nothing to eliminate the 
ambiguity which constitutes pè; there is thus nothing definite which is 
said to be a man. A function, in fact, is not a definite object, which could 
be or not be a man; it is a mere ambiguity awaiting determination, and . 
in order that it may occur significantly it must receive the necessary deter- 
mination, which it obviously does not receive if it is merely substituted 
for something determinate in a proposition". This argument. does not, how- 
ever, apply directly as against such a statement as "loi, «| is a man.” 
Common sense would pronounce such a statement to be meaningless, but it 
cannot be condemned on the ground of ambiguity in its subject. We need 
here a new objection, namely the following: A proposition is not a single entity, 
but a relation of several; hence a statement in which a proposition appears 
as subject will only be significant if it can be reduced to a statement about 
the terms which appear in the proposition. A proposition, like such phrases 
as “the so-and-so,” where grammatically it appears as subject, must be broken 
up into its constituents if we are to find the true subject or subjects]. But 
in such a statement as “p is a man,” where p is a proposition, this is not 
possible. Hence "((z). $z] is a man” is meaningless. 


V. The Hierarchy of Functions and Propositions. 


We are thus led to the conclusion, both from the vicious-circle principle 
and from direct inspection, that the functions to which a given object a can 
be an argument are incapable of being arguments to each other, and that they 
have no term in common with the functions to which they can be arguments. 
We are thus led to construct a hierarchy. Beginning with a and the other 
terms which can be arguments to the same functions to which a can be argu- 
ment, we come next to functions to which a is a possible argument, and then 
to functions to which such functions are possible arguments, and so on. But 
the hierarchy which has to be constructed is not so simple as might at first 
appear. The functions which can take a as argument form an illegitimate 
totality, and themselves require division into a hierarchy of functions. This 
is easily seen as follows. Let f (2, x) be a function of the two variables $2 
anda. Then if, keeping z fixed for the moment, we assert this with all possible 
values of $, we obtain a proposition: | 

| (6). f ($2, æ). 
* Note that statements concerning the significance of a phrase containing “‘¢2” concern the 
symbol “gè,” and therefore do not fall under the rule that the elimination of the functional 


ambiguity is necessary to significance. Significance is a property of signs. Cf. pp. 40, 41. 
t Of. Chapter III. I 
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Here, if x is variable, we have a function of z; but as this function involves 
a totality of values of $2*, it cannot itself be one of the values included in 
the totality, by the vicious-circle principle. It follows that. the totality of values 
of $2 concerned in (4). J ($2, z) is not the totality of all functions in which 
æ can occur as argument, and that there is no such totality as that of all func- 
tions in which z can occur as argument. 


It follows from the above that a function in which. $2 appears as argument 
requires that *$2" should not. stand for any function which is capable of a 
given argument, but must be restricted in such a way that none of the 
functions which are possible values of “$2” should involve any reference to 
the totality of such functions. Let us take as an illustration the definition 
of identity. We might attempt to define “æ is identical with y” as meaning 
“whatever is true of æ is true of y," i.e. “pæ always implies dy.” But here, 
since we are concerned to assert all values of “ga implies py” regarded as a 
function of $, we shall be compelled to impose upon ¢ some limitation which 
will prevent us from including among values of $ values in which “all possible - 
values of $” are referred to. Thus for example “æ is identical with a” is a 
function of x; hence, if it is a legitimate value of $ in "ør always implies 
py,” we shall be able to infer, by means of the above definition, that if z is 
identical with a, and z is identical with y, then y is identical with a. 
Although the conclusion is sound, the reasoning embodies a vicious-circle 
fallacy, since we have taken "($). $= implies ga” as a possible value of px, 
which it cannot be. If, however, we impose any limitation upon ¢, it may 
happen, so far as appears at present, that with other values of ib we might 
have px true and ¿y false, so that our proposed definition of identity would 
plainly be wrong. This difficulty is avoided by the “axiom of reducibility," 
to be explained later. For the present, it is only mentioned in order to 
illustrate the necessity and the relevance of the hierarchy of functions of a 
given argument. 


Let us give the name “a-functions” to functions that are significant for a 
given argument a. Then suppose we take any selection of a-functions, and . 
consider the proposition “a satisfies all the functions belonging to the selection 
in question.” If we here replace a by a variable, we obtain an a-function; but 
by the vicious-circle principle this a-function cannot be a member of our 
selection, since. it refers to the whole of the selection. Let the selection consist 
of all those functions which satisfy f ($2). Then our new function is 

($) - (A ($2) implies ga], 
where z is the argument. It thus appears that, whatever selection of 
a-functions we may make, there will be other a-functions that lie outside our 


* When we speak of “values of på” it is ó, not z, that is to be assigned. This follows from 
the explanation in the note on p. 40. When the function itself is the variable, it is possible and 
simpler to write ø rather than ai, except in positions where it is necessary to emphasize that an 
argument must be supplied to secure significance. 
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selection. Such a-functions, as the above instance illustrates, will always 
arise through taking a function of two arguments, $2 and a, and asserting all 
or some of the values resulting from varying ¢. What is necessary, therefore, 
in order to avoid vicious-circle fallacies, is to divide our a-functions into 
“types,” each of which contains no functions which refer to the whole of that 
type. 

When something is a or denied about all possible values or about 
some (undetermined) possible values of a variable, that variable is called 
apparent, after Peano. The presence of the words all or some in a proposition 
indicates the presence of an apparent variable; but often an apparent variable 
is really present where language does not at once indicate its presence. Thus 
for example “A is mortal” means “there is a time at which A will die.” Thus 
a variable time occurs as apparent variable. 


The clearest instances of propositions not containing apparent variables 
are such as express immediate judgments of perception, such as “this is red” 
or “this is painful,” where “this” is something immediately given. In other 
judgments, even where at first sight no variable appears to be present, 16 
often happens that there really is one. Take (say) “Socrates is human.” To 
Socrates himself, the. word “Socrates” no doubt stood for an object of which 
he was immediately aware, and the judgment “Socrates is human” contained 
no apparent variable. But to us, who only know Socrates by description, the 
word “Socrates” cannot mean what it meant to him; it means rather “the 
person having such-and-such properties,” (say) “the Athenian philosopher who 
drank the hemlock.” Now in all propositions about “the so-and-so” there is 
an apparent variable, as will be shown in Chapter III. Thus in what we have 
in mind when we say “Socrates is human” there is an apparent variable, 
though there was no apparent variable in the corresponding judgment as 

made by Socrates, provided we assume that there is such a thing as immediate 
awareness of oneself. 


Whatever may be the instances of propositions not containing apparent 
variables, it is obvious that propositional functions whose values do not contain 
apparent variables are the source of propositions containing apparent variables, 
in the sense in which the function $2 is the source of the proposition (z) . px. 
For the values for $ do not contain the apparent variable x, which appears 
in (2).gz; if they contain an apparent variable y, this can be similarly 
eliminated, and so on. This process must come to an end, since no proposition 
which we can apprehend can contain more than a finite number of apparent 
variables, on the ground that whatever we can apprehend must be of finite 
complexity. Thus we must arrive at last at a function of as many variables 
as there have been stages in reaching it from our original proposition, and 
this function will be such that its values contain no apparent variables. We 
may call this function the matrix of our original proposition and of any other 
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propositions and functions to be obtained by turning some of the arguments 
to the funetion into apparent variables. Thus for example, if we have a matrix- 
function whose values are $ (z, y), we shall derive from it 

(y) - $ (z, y), which is a function of z, 

(æ) . $ (x,y), which is a function of y, 

(x, y) - ó (x, y), meaning “Ø (z, y) is true with all possible values of z and y.” 
This last is a proposition containing no real variable, i.e. no variable except 
apparent variables. 

It is thus plain that all possible propositions and functions are obtainable 
` from matrices by the process of turning the arguments to the matrices into 
apparent variables. In order to divide our propositions and functions into types, 
"we shall, therefore, start from matrices, and consider how they are to be divided 
with a view to the avoidance of vicious-circle fallacies in the definitions of the 
functions concerned. For this purpose, we will use such letters as a, b, c, x, y, 2, w, 
to denote objects which are neither propositions nor functions. Such objects 
we shall call individuals. Such objects will be constituents of propositions or 
functions, and will be genuine constituents, in the sense that they do not 
disappear on analysis, as (for example) classes do, or phrases of the form “the 
so-and-so.” 
The first matrices that occur are those whose values are of the forms 
$z, Ý (x, y), x (L, y, z ...), 
ie. where the arguments, however many there may be, are all individuals. 
The functions $, y, Xx... since (by definition) they contain no apparent 
variables, and have no arguments except individuals, do not presuppose any 
totality of functions. From the functions yr, x ... we may proceed to form 
other functions of z, such as (y). y (x, y), (Wy) - y (z, y), (y, 2) - X (z, y, 2), 
(y) : (412) - x (x, y, 2), and so on. All these presuppose no totality except that 
of individuals. We thus arrive at a certain collection of functions of z, 
characterized by the fact that they involve no variables except individuals. 
‘Such functions we will call “first-order functions.” | 

. We may now introduce a notation to express “any first-order function.” 
We will denote any first-order function by *$!2" and any value for such a : 
function by “$! æ.” Thus “ø ! æ” stands for any value for any function which 
involves no variables except individuals. It will be seen that "éis" is itself 
a function of two variables, namely $12 and x. Thus ó ! > involves a variable 
which is not an individual, namely $!2. Similarly "Gei, dis" is a function 
of the variable $ ! 2, and thus involves a variable other than an individual. 
Again, if a is a given individual, 

“h!e implies $ ! a with all possible values of $” 
is a function of x, but it is not a function of the form ¢! z, because it involves 
an (apparent) variable $ which is not an individual. Let us give the name 
“predicate” to any first-order function $ 12. (This use of the word “predicate” 
l 4—2 
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is only proposed for the purposes of the present discussion.) Then the state- 
ment “¿!x implies $ ! a with all possible values of $” may be read “all the 
predicates of z are predicates of a.” This makes a statement about z, but does 
not attribute to x a predicate in the special sense just defined. 


Owing to the introduction of the variable first-order function $!2, we 
now have a new set of matrices. Thus "dis" is a function which contains no 
apparent variables, but contains the two real variables $ ! 2 and z. (It should 
be observed that when ¢ is assigned, we may obtain a function whose values do 
involve individuals as apparent variables, for example if $ ! > is (y). y (8; y). 
But so long as $ is variable, $ ! x contains no apparent variables.) Again, 
if a is a definite individual, ġ!a is a function of the one variable $!2. 
If a and b are definite individuals, “$ !a implies y! b" is a function of the 
two variables p! 2, 4^! 2, and so on. We are thus led to a whole set of new 
matrices, 

f (612), 9 ($12, vlè), F($12, æ), and so on. 
These matrices contain individuals and first-order functions as arguments, but 
(like all matrices) they contain no apparent variables. . Any such matrix, if it 
contains more than one variable, gives rise to new functions of one variable | 
by turning all its arguments except one into apparent variables. Thus we 
obtain the functions 

($) .9 ($12, y 1 2), which is a function of y 12. 

(2). F ($12, x), which is a function of $ ! 2. 

($). F(p 12, z), which is a function of z. 


We will give the name of second-order matrices to such matrices as have 
first-order functions among their arguments, and have no arguments except 
first-order functions and individuals. (It is not necessary that they should 
have individuals among their arguments.) We will give the name of second- 
order functions to such as either are second-order matrices or are derived from 
such matrices by turning some of the arguments into apparent variables. It 
will be seen that either an individual or a first-order function may appear as 

argument to a second-order function. Second-order functions are such as con- 
tain variables which are first-order functions, but contain no other variables 
except (possibly) individuals. 


We now have various new classes of functions at our command. In the first 
place, we have second-order functions which have one argument which is a 
first-order function. We will denote a variable function of this kind by the 
notation f! ($! 2), and any value of such a function by f!($12) Like 
dia, f! ($12) isa function of two variables, namely f! ($ !2)and 4 !2. Among 
possible values of /1($!2) will be @!a (where a is constant), (z). ó ! «, 
(qx).p!x, and so on. (These result from assigning a value to f, leaving 


$ to be assigned.) We will call such functions “predicative functions of 
first-order functions.” 
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In the second place, we have second-order functions of two arguments, one 
of which is a first-order function while the other is an individual. Let us denote 
undetermined values of such functions by the notation 

) (00 f1(912, a). 
As soon as z is assigned, we shall have a predicative function of $12. If our 
function contains no first-order function as apparent variable, we shall obtain 
a predicative function of z if we assign a value to ó !2, Thus, to take the 
simplest possible case, if f! (q 12, x) is $ ! z,the assignment of a value to ¢ gives 
us a predicative function of æ, in virtue of the definition of "éis" But if 
F! ($12, x) contains a first-order function as apparent variable, the assignment 
of a value to $12 gives us a second-order function of z. 

In the third place, we have second-order functions of individuals. These 
will all be derived from functions of the form f! ($ 12, 2) by turning $ into an 
apparent variable. We do not, therefore, need a new notation for them. 

We have also second-order functions of two first-order functions, or of two 
such functions and an individual, and so on. | | 

We may now proceed in exactly the same way to third-order matrices, 

which will be functions containing second-order functions as arguments, and 
containing no apparent variables, and no arguments except individuals and 
first-order functions and second-order functions. Thence we shall proceed, as 
before, to third-order functions; and so we can proceed indefinitely. If the 
. highest order of variable occurring in a function, whether as argument or as 
apparent variable, is a function of the nth order, then the function in which 
it occurs is of the n + 1th order. We do not arrive at functions of an infinite 
order, because the number of arguments and of apparent variables in a function 
must be finite, and therefore every function must be of a finite order. Since 
the orders of functions are only defined step by step, there can be no process 
of * proceeding to the limit," and functions of an infinite order cannot occur. 


We will define a function of one variable as predicative when it is of the 
next order above that of its argument, t.e. of the lowest order compatible with 
its having that argument. Ifa function has several arguments, and the highest 
order of function occurring among the arguments is the nth, we call the function ` 
predicative if it is of the n+ 1th order, t.e. again, if it is of the lowest order 
compatible with its having the arguments it has. A function of several 
arguments is predicative if there is one of its arguments such that, when the 
other arguments have values assigned to them, we obtain a predicative function 
of the one undetermined argument. 


It is important to observe that all possible functions in the above hierarchy 


can be obtained by means of predicative functions and apparent variables. Thus, 
as we saw, second-order functions of an individual z are of the form 


($) f£ 1($ 12,2) or (AP) . f1($ 12, x) or (p, y). f 1 ($ 12, 12, x) or ete, 


where f is a second-order predicative function. And speaking generally, a 
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non-predicative function of the nth order is obtained from a predicative function 
of the nth order by turning all the arguments of the n — 1th order into apparent 
variables. (Other arguments also may be turned into apparent variables.) Thus 
we need not introduce as variables any functions except predicative functions. 

Moreover, to obtain any function of one variable z, we need not go beyond 
predicative functions of two variables. For the function (y). f! (4 12, y 12, 2), 
where f is given, is a function of ó ! 2 and z, and is predicative. Thus it is of 
the form F!($!2,4), and therefore ($, Y) .£1(9$ 12, y 12,1) is of the form 
(b). F1($12,2). Thus speaking generally, by a succession of steps we find that, 
if <! Ü is a predicative function of a sufficiently high order, any assigned non- 
predicative function of x will be of one of the two forms 


(p) F1(# 1 G, a), (A9). F 1 ($155 z), 


. . . D A 
where F is a predicative function of $ ! ë and z. 


The nature of the above hierarchy of functions may be restated as follows. 
A function, as we saw at an earlier stage, presupposes as part of its meaning 
the totality of its values, or, what comes to the same thing, the totality of. 
. its possible arguments. The arguments to a function may be functions or 
propositions or individuals. (It will be remembered that individuals were 
defined as whatever is neither a proposition nor a function.) For the present 
we neglect the case in which the argument to a function is a proposition. 
Consider a function whose argument is an individual. This function pre- 
supposes the totality of individuals; but unless it contains functions as 
apparént variables, it does not presuppose any: totality of functions. If, 
however, it does contain a function as apparent variable, then it cannot. 
be defined until some totality of functions has been defined. It follows that: 
we must first define the totality of those functions that have individuals 
as arguments and contain no functions as apparent variables. These are 
the predicative functions of individuals. Generally, a predicative function 
of a variable argument is one which involves no totality except that of 
the possible values of the argument, and those that are presupposed by any 
one of the possible arguments. Thus a predicative function of a variable 
argument is any function which can be specified without introducing new 
kinds of variables not necessarily presupposed by the variable which. is the 
argument. | 


A closely analogous treatment can be developed for propositions. Pro- 
positions which contain no functions and no apparent variables may be called 
elementary propositions. Propositions which are not elementary, which contain 
no functions, and no apparent variables except individuals, may be called 
first-order propositions. (It should be observed that no variables except 
apparent variables can occur in a proposition, since whatever contains a real 
variable is a function, not a proposition.) Thus elementary and first-order 
propositions will be values of first-order functions. (It should be remembered 
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that a function is not a constituent in one of its values: thus for example 
the function “2 is human” is not a constituent of the proposition “Socrates 
is human.”) Elementary and first-order propositions presuppose no totality 
except (at most) the totality of individuals. They are of one or other of the 


three forms bre yid Tas (AN vale 

where $ !x is a predicative function of an individual. If follows that, if p 
represents a variable elementary proposition or a variable first-order propo- 
sition, a function fp is either f ($ ! æ) or f {(x). $1 x} or f ((qæ). $á! z). Thus 
a function of an elementary or a first-order proposition may always be reduced 
to a function of a first-order function. It follows that a proposition involving 
the totality .of first-order propositions may be reduced to one involving the 
totality of first-order functions; and this obviously applies equally to higher 
orders. The propositional hierarchy can, therefore, be derived from the 
functional hierarchy, and we may define a proposition of the nth order as 
one which involves an apparent variable of the n — 1th order in the functional 
hierarchy. The propositional hierarchy is never required in practice, and is 
only relevant for the solution of paradoxes ; hence it is unnecessary to go into 
further detail as to the types of propositions. 


VI. The Axiom of Reducibility. . 


It remains to consider the “axiom of reducibility.” It will be seen that, 
according to the above hierarchy, no statement can be made significantly 
E “all a-functions," where a is some given object. Thus such a notion 

“all properties of a,” meaning “all functions which are true with the 
en a,” will be illegitimate. We shall have to distinguish the order 
of function concerned. We = speak of “all predicative properties of a,“ all 
second-order properties of a,”-and so on. (If a is not an individual, but an 
object of order n, “second-order properties of a” will mean “functions of 
order n + 2 satisfied by a.”) But we cannot speak of “all properties of a. 
In some cases, we can see that some statement will hold of “all nth-order 
properties of a,” whatever value n may have. In such cases, no practical 
harm results from regarding the statement as being about “all properties of 
a,” provided we remember that it is really a number of statements, and not 
a single statement which could be regarded as assigning another property to 
a, over and above all properties. Such cases will always involve some syste- 
matic ambiguity, such as that involved in the meaning of the word “truth,” 
as éxplained above. Owing to this systematic ambiguity, it will be possible, 
sometimes, to combine into a single verbal statement what are really a number 
of different statements, corresponding to different orders in the hierarchy. 
This is illustrated in the case of the liar, where the statement “all A's 
statements are false” should be broken up into different statements referring 


to his statements of various orders, and dioss de to each the dicas 
kind of falsehood. 
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The axiom of reducibility is introduced in order to legitimate a great 
mass of reasoning, in which, prima facie, we are concerned with such notions 
s “all properties of a” or “all a-functions,” and in which, nevertheless, it 
Seems scarcely possible to suspect any substantial error. In order to state 
the axiom, we must first define what is meant by “formal equivalence." Two 
functions $2, Yè are said to be “formally equivalent” when, with every possible 
argument z, px is equivalent to yz, i.e. dx and yx are either both true or 
both false. Thus two functions are formally equivalent when they are satisfied 
by the same set of arguments. The axiom of reducibility is the assumption 
that, given any function ¢2, there is a formally equivalent predicative function, 
ae. there is a predicative function which is true when de is true and false 
when ør is false. In symbols, the axiom is: 
bi (ay): óe. mu. eta. 
For two ee we require a similar axiom, namely: Given any function 
$ (2, Y), there is a formally equivalent predicative function, i.e. 


F: (av) : $ (z, y) "Fy. y! (4, y). 
In order to explain the purposes of the axiom of reducibility, and the nature 
of the grounds for supposing it true, we shall first illustrate it by applying it 
to some particular cases. 


If we call a predicate of an object a predicative function which is true of 
that object, then the predicates of an object are only some among its properties. 
Take for example such a proposition as “Napoleon had all the qualities that 
make a great general.” We may interpret this as meaning “Napoleon had all 
the predicates that make a great general.” Here there is a predicate which is 
` an apparent variable. If we put “f($12)” for * $12 is a predicate required 
in a great general,” our proposition is | 

($) : f (4 ! 2) implies $ ! (Napoleon). 
Since this refers to a totality of predicates, it is not itself a me of 
Napoleon. It by no means follows, however, that there is not some one predicate 
common and peculiar to great generals. In fact, it is certain that there is such 
a predicate. For the number of great generals is finite, and each of them 
certainly possessed some predicate not possessed by any other human being 
—for example, the exact instant of his birth. The disjunction of such predicates 
will constitute a predicate common and peculiar to great generals*. If we 
call this predicate +! 2, the statement we made about Napoleon was equi- 
valent to 4 ! (Napoleon). And this equivalence holds equally if we substitute 
any other individual for Napoleon. Thus we have arrived at a predicate which 
is always equivalent to the property we ascribed to Napoleon, de, it belongs 
to those objects which have this property, and to no others. The axiom of 
reducibility states that such a predicate always exists, ùe. that any property 


* When a (finite) set of predicates is given by actual enumeration, their disjunction is a 
predicate, because no predicate occurs as apparent variable in the disjunction. 
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of an object belongs to the same collection of objects as koté that possess 
some predicate. 


We may next illustrate our principle by its application to identity. In 
this connection, it has a certain affinity with Leibniz's identity of indiscernibles. 
It is plain that, if æ and y are identical, and px is true, then dy is true. Here 
it cannot matter what sort of function $2 may be: the statement must hold 
for any function. But we cannot say, conversely: “If, with all values of is 
tæ implies $y, then z and y are identical"; because “all values of $” 
inadmissible. If we wish to speak of “all voltea of $," we must Rae 
ourselves to functions of one order. We may confine $ to predicates, or to 
second-order functions, or to functions of any order we please. But we must 
necessarily leave out functions of all but one order. Thus we shall obtain, so 
to speak, a hierarchy of different degrees of identity. We may say “all the 
predicates of z belong to y,” “all second-order properties of z belong to y,” 
and so on. Each of these statements implies all its predecessors: for 
example, if all second-order properties of x belong to y, then all predicates 
of z belong to y, for to have all the predicates of z is a second-order property, 
and this property belongs to z. But we cannot, without the help of an axiom, f 
argue conversely that if all the predicates of z belong to z, all the second-order 
‘properties of æ must also belong to y. Thus we cannot, without the help of 
an axiom, be sure that z and y are identical if they have the same predicates. 
Leibniz's identity of indiscernibles supplied this axiom. It should be observed 
that by “ indiscernibles" he cannot have meant two objects which agree as to 
all their properties, for one of the properties of z is to be identical with z, 
and therefore this property would necessarily belong to y if x and y agreed 
in all their properties. Some limitation of the common properties necessary 
to make things indiscernible is therefore implied by the necessity of an axiom. 
For purposes of illustration (not of interpreting Leibniz) we may suppose the 
common properties required for indiscernibility to be limited to predicates. 
Then the identity of indiscernibles will state that if z and y agree as to 
all their predicates, they are identical. This can be proved if we assume the 
axiom of reducibility. For, in that case, every property belongs to the same 
collection of objects as is defined by some predicate. Hence there is some 
predicate common and peculiar to the objects which are identical with z. 
This predicate belongs to z, since x is identical with itself; hence it belongs 
to y, since y has all the predicates of z; hence y is identical with z. It 
follows that we may define z and y as identical when all the predicates of x 
belong to y, e. when ($) : $12. 2. $ 1 y. We therefore adopt the following 
definition of identity": 


dat hia dia Df. 


* Note that in this definition the second sign of equality is to be regarded as combining with 
“DÉ” to form one symbol; what is defined is the sign of equality not followed by the letters “Df.” 
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. But apart from the axiom of reducibility, or some axiom equivalent in this 
connection, we should be compelled to regard identity as indefinable, and to 
admit (what seems impossible) that two objects may agree in all their pre- 
dicates without being identical. 


The axiom of reducibility is even more essential in the theory of classes. 
It should be observed, in the first place, that if we assume the existence of 
classes, the axiom of reducibility.can be proved. For in that case, given any 
function $2 of whatever order, there is a class a consisting of just those 
objects which satisfy $2. Hence “pæ” is equivalent to “æ belongs to a.” 
But “z belongs to a” is a statement containing no apparent variable, and is 
therefore a predicative function of z. Hence if we assume the existence of 
classes, the axiom of reducibility becomes unnecessary. The assumption of 
the axiom of reducibility is therefore a smaller assumption than the assump- 
tion that there are classes. This latter assumption has hitherto been made 
unhesitatingly. However, both on the ground of the contradictions, which 
require a more complicated treatment if classes are assumed, and on the ground 
that it is always well to make the smallest assumption required for proving 
our theorems, we prefer to assume the axiom of reducibility rather than the 
existence of classes. But in order to explain the use of the axiom in dealing 
with classes, it is necessary first to explain the theory of classes, which is a 
topic belonging to Chapter III. We therefore postpone to that Chapter the 
explanation of the use of our axiom in dealing with classes. 


It is worth while to note that all the purposes served by the axiom of 
reducibility are equally well served if we assume that there is always a function 
of the nth order (where n is fixed) which is formally equivalent to pè, what- 
ever may be the order of $2. Here we shall mean by “a function of the nth 
order" a function of the nth order relative to the arguments to $2; thus if 
these arguments are absolutely of the mth order, we assume the existence of 
a function formally equivalent to $2 whose absolute order is the m + nth. The 
axiom of reducibility in the form assumed above takes n = 1, but this is not 
necessary to the use of the axiom. It is also unnecessary that n should be the 
same for different values of m; what is necessary is that n should be constant 
so long as m is constant. What is needed is that, where extensional functions 
of functions are concerned, we should be able to deal with any a-function by 
means of some formally equivalent function of a given type, so as to be able 
‘to obtain results which would otherwise require the illegitimate notion of 
“all a-functions”; but it does not matter what the given type is. It does 
not appear, however, that the axiom of reducibility is rendered appreciably 
more plausible by being put in the above more general but more complicated 
form. 


The axiom of reducibility is equivalent to the assumption that “any 
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combination or disjunction of predicates* is equivalent to a single predicate,” 
i.e. to the assumption that, if we assert that w has all the predicates that 
.Satisfy-a function f ($! 2), there is some one predicate which > will have 
whenever our assertion is true, and will not have whenever it is false, and 
‘similarly if we assert that z has some one of the predicates that satisfy a function 
f ($12). For by means of this assumption, the order of a non-predicative function 
. ean be lowered by one; hence, after some finite number of steps, we shall be able 
to get from any non-predicative function to a formally equivalent predicative 
function. It does not seem probable that the above assumption could be 
substituted for the axiom of reducibility in symbolic deductions, since its use 
would require the explicit introduction of the further assumption that by a. 
. finite number of downward steps we can pass from any function to a predicative 
function, and this assumption «could not well be made without developments 
that are scarcely possible at an early stage. But on the above grounds it seems 
plain that in fact, if the above alternative axiom is true, so is the axiom of 
reducibility. The converse, which completes the proof of equivalence, is of 
course evident. 


VII. Reasons for Accepting the Axiom of Reducibility. 

That the axiom of reducibility is self-evident is a proposition which can 
hardly be maintained. But in fact self-evidence is never more than a part of 
the reason for accepting an axiom, and is never indispensable. The reason 
for accepting an axiom, as for accepting any other proposition, is always 
largely inductive, namely that many propositions which are nearly indubitable 
can be deduced from it, and that no equally plausible way is known by which 
these propositions could be true if the axiom were false, and nothing which is. 
probably false can be deduced from it. If the axiom is apparently self-evident, 
that only means, practically, that it is nearly indubitable; for things have 
been thought to be self-evident and have yet turned out to be false. And if 
the axiom itself is nearly indubitable, that merely adds to the inductive 
evidence derived from the fact that its consequences are nearly indubitable : 
it does not provide new evidence of a radically different kind. Infallibility is 
never attainable, and therefore some element of doubt should always attach 
to every axiom and to all its consequences. In formal logic, the element of 

doubt is less than in most sciences, but it is not absent, as appears from the 
. fact that the ‘paradoxes followed from premisses which were not previously 
known to require limitations. In the case of the axiom of reducibility, the 
inductive evidence in its favour is very strong, since the reasonings which it 
permits and the results to which it leads are all such as appear valid. But 
although it seems very improbable that the axiom should turn out to be false, 

* Here the combination or disjunction is supposed to be given intensionally. If given exten- 


sionally (i.e. by enumeration), no assumption is required; but in this case the number of 
predicates concerned must be finite. i 
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it is by no means improbable that it should be found to be deducible from 
some other more fundamental and more evident axiom. It is possible that the 
use of the vicious-circle principle, as embodied in the above hierarchy of types, 
is more drastic than it need be, and that by a less drastic use the necessity 
for the axiom might be avoided. Such changes, however, would not render 
anything false which had been asserted on the basis of the principles explained 
above: they would merely provide easier proofs of the same theorems. There 
would seem, therefore, to be but the slenderest ground for fearing that the 
use of the axiom of reducibility may lead us into error. 


VIII. The Contradictions. 

We are now in a position to show how the theory of types affects the 
solution of the contradictions which have beset mathematical logic. For this 
purpose, we shall begin by an enumeration of some of the more important and 
illustrative of these contradictions, and shall then show how they all embody 
vicious-circle fallacies, and are therefore all avoided by the theory of types. It 
will be noticed that these paradoxes do not relate exclusively to the ideas of 
number and quantity. Accordingly no solution can be adequate which seeks 
to explain them merely as the result of some illegitimate use of these ideas. 
The solution must be sought in some such scrutiny of fundamental logical 
ideas as has been attempted in the foregoing pages. 


(1) The oldest contradiction of the kind in question is the Epimenides. 
Epimenides the Cretan said that all Cretans were liars, and all other state- 
ments made by Cretans were certainly lies. Was this alie? The simplest form 
of this contradiction is afforded by the man who says "I am lying"; if he is 
lying, he is speaking the truth, and vice versa. | 
— (2) Let w be the class of all those classes which are not members of 
themselves. Then, whatever class z may be, “z is a w” is equivalent to “z is 
not an w.” Hence, giving to w the value w, “w is a w” is equivalent to 
“w is not a w.” 

(3) Let T be the relation which subsists between two relations R and S 
whenever R does not have the relation R to S. Then, whatever relations 
R and S may be, “R has the relation T to S" is equivalent to “R does not 
have the relation R to S." Hence, giving the value T to both A and 5, 
“T has the relation 7 to T” is equivalent to “T does not have the relation 
T to T.” 

(4) Burali-Forti’s contradiction* may be stated as follows: It can be 
shown that every well-ordered series has an ordinal number, that the series of 
ordinals up to and including any given ordinal exceeds the given ordinal by 
one, and (on certain very natural assumptions) that the series of all ordinals 
(in order of magnitude) is well-ordered. It follows. that the series of.all 


* «Una questione sui numeri transfiniti," Rendiconti del circolo matematico di Palermo, Vol. 
xr. (1897). See «256. 
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ordinals has an ordinal number, Q say. But in that case the series of all 
` ordinals including Q has the ordinal number Q + 1, which must be greater 
than O. Hence Q is not the ordinal number of all ordinals. 

(5) The number of syllables in the English names of finite integers 
tends to increase as the integers grow larger, and must gradually increase 
indefinitely, since only a finite number of names can be made with a given 
finite number of syllables. Hence the names of some integers must consist of 
at least nineteen syllables, and among these there must be a least. Hence “the 
least integer not nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables" must denote a 
definite integer; in fact, it denotes 111,777. But “the least integer not 
nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables" is itself a name consisting of 
eighteen syllables; hence the least integer hot nameable in fewer than nine- 
teen syllables can be named in eighteen syllables, which is a contradiction *. 

(6) Among transfinite ordinals some can be defined, while others can not; 
for the total number of possible definitions is N,T, while the number of trans- 
finite ordinals exceeds N,. Hence there must be indefinable ordinals, and 
among these there must be aleast. But this is defined as *the least indefinable 
ordinal," which is a contradiction]. f 

(7) Richard’s paradox§ is akin to that of the least indefinable ordinal. It 
is as follows: Consider all decimals that can be defined by means of a finite 
number of words; let E be the class of such decimals. Then E has K, terms; 
hence its members can be ordered as the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, .... Let N be a number 
defined as follows: If the nth figure in the nth decimal is p, let the nth 
figure in N be p+1 (or 0, if p —9). Then N is different from all the members 
of E, since, whatever finite value n may have, the nth figure in N is different 
from the nth.figure in the nth of the decimals composing Æ, and therefore N 
` is different from the nth decimal. Nevertheless we have defined N in a finite 

number of words, and therefore N ought to be a member of E. Thus N both 
is and is not a member of E, : | 
In all the above contradictions (which are merely selections from an 
indefinite number) there is a common characteristic, which we may describe 
_as self-reference or reflexiveness. The remark of Epimenides must include 
itself in its own scope. If all classes, provided they are not members of them- 
selves, are members of w, this must also apply to w; and similarly for the 


* This contradiction was suggested to us by Mr G. G. Berry of the Bodleian Library. 

T N, is the number of finite integers. See «123. 

t Cf. König, “Ueber die Grundlagen der Mengenlehre und das Kontinuumproblem,” Math. 
Annalen, Vol. 1x1. (1905); A. C. Dixon, “On ‘well-ordered’ aggregates,” Proc. London Math. 
Soc. Series 2, Vol. rv. Part r. (1906); and E. W. Hobson, ‘‘On the Arithmetic Continuum,” ibid, 
The solution offered in the last of these papers depends upon the variation of the * apparatus of 
definition,” and is thus in outline in agreement with the solution adopted here. But it does not 
invalidate the statement in the text, if “definition” is given a constant meaning. 

` $ Cf. Poincaré, “Les mathématiques et la logique," Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
Mai 1906, especially sections viz. and 1x.; also Peano, Revista de Mathematica, Vol. vm, No. 5 
(1906), p. 149 ff. | 
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analogous relational contradiction. In the cases of names and definitions, the 
paradoxes result from considering non-nameability and indefinability as. ele- 
ments in names and definitions. In the case of Burali-Forti's paradox, the 
series whose-ordinal number causes the difficulty is the series of all ordinal 
numbers. In each contradiction something is said about all cases of some kind, 
and from what is said a new case seems to be generated, which both is and is not 
of the same kind as-the cases of which all were concerned in what was said. 
But this is the characteristic of illegitimate totalities, as we defined them in 
stating the vicious-eircle principle. Hence all our contradictions are illustra- 
tions of vicious-circle fallacies. It only remains to show, therefore, that the 
illegitimate totalities involved are excluded by the hierarchy of types which 
we have constructed. 


(F) When a man says “I am lying,” we may interpret his statement as: 
“There is a proposition which I am affirming and which is false." That is to 
say, he is asserting the truth of «some value of the function “I assert p, and p 
is false.” But we saw that the word “false” is ambiguous, and that, in order 
to make it unambiguous, we must specify the order of falsehood, or, what comes 
Lo the same thing, the order of the proposition to which falsehood is ascribed. 
"We saw also that, if p is a proposition of the nth order, a proposition in which 
p occurs as an apparent variable is not of the nth order, but of a higher order. 
‘Hence the kind of truth or falsehood which can belong to the statement “there 
is a proposition p which I am affirming.and which has falsehood of the nth 
order” is truth or falséhood of a higher order than the nth. Hence the state- 
‘ment of Epimenides does not fall within its own scope, and therefore no 
contradiction emerges. 


If we regard the:statement “I am lying” as a compact way of simultaneously 
making all the following statements: “I am asserting a false proposition of the 
first order,” “I am asserting a false proposition of the second order,” and so on, 
we find the following curious state of things: As no:proposition of the first 
order is being asserted, the statement “I am asserting a false proposition of 
the first order” is false. This statement is of the second order, hence the 
statement “I am making a false statement of the second order” is true. This 
is a statement of the third order,and is the only statement of the third order 
which is being made. Hence the statement “I am making a false statement 
of the third order” is false. Thus we.see that the statement “I am making a 
‘false statement. of order 2n + 1” is false, while the statement “I am making 
a false statement of order 2n" is true. .But in this state of things there is no 
contradiction. 


(2) In order Lo solve the contradiction about the class of classes which are 
not members of themselves, we shall assume, what will be explained in the 
next Chapter, that a proposition about a class is always to be reduced to a 
statement about a function which defines the class, t.e, about a function which 
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is satisfied by the members of the class and by no other arguments. Thus.a 
class is an object derived from a function and presupposing the function, just 
as, for example, (æ). dx presupposes the function $2. Hence a class cannot, 
by the vicious-circle principle, significantly be the argument to its defining 
function, that is to say, if we denote by *2(dz)" the class defined by $2, the 
symbol *$ (2 ($z)]" must be meaningless Hence a class neither satisfies nor 
does not satisfy its defining function, and therefore (as will appear more fully 
in Chapter III) is neither a member of itself nor not a member of itself. This 
is an immediate consequence of the limitation to the possible arguments to-a 
function which was explained at the beginning of the present Chapter. Thus 
if a is a class, the statement “a is not a member of a” is always meaningless, 
and there is therefore no sense in the phrase “the class of those classes which 
are not members of themselves." Hence the contradiction which results from 
supposing that there is such a class disappears. 


-(8) Exactly similar remarks apply to “the relation which holds between 
R and S whenever R does not have the relation E to S." Suppose the 
relation R is defined by a function ó (z, y), i.e. R holds between z and y 
whenever $ (z, y) is true, but not otherwise. Then in order to interpret 
“R has the relation R to S," we shall have to suppose that R and S can 
significantly be the arguments to ¢ But (assuming, as will appear in 
Chapter TII, that R presupposes its defining function) this would require 
that $ should be able to take as argument an objeet which is defined m 
terms of $, and this no function can do, as we saw at the beginning of this 
Chapter. Hence “R has the relation R to S" is meaningless, and the contra- 
diction ceases. ` 


(4) The solution of Burali-Forti’s contradiction requires some further 
developments for its solution. At this stage, it must suffice to observe that 
a series is a relation, and an ordinal number is a class of series. (These state- 
ments are justified m the body of the-work.) Hence a series of ordinal numbers 
is a relation between classes of relations, and is of higher type than any of the 
series which are members of the ordinal numbers in question. Burali-Forti's 
“ordinal number of all ordinals” must be the ordinal number of all ordinals of 
a given type, and must therefore be of higher type than any of these ordinals. 
Hence it is not one of these ordinals, and there is no contradiction in its being 
greater than any of them *. | 


(5) The paradox about “the least integer not nameable in fewer than 
nineteen syllables" embodies, as is at once obvious, a vicious-circle fallacy. 
For the word “nameable” refers to the totality of names, and yet is allowed 
to occur in what professes to be one among names. Hence there can be no 
such thing as a totality of names, in the sense in which the paradox speaks 


* The solution of Burali-Forti's paradox by means of the theory of types is given in detail in 
256. : 
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of “names.” It is easy to see that, in virtue of the hierarchy of functions, 
the theory of types renders a totality of “names” impossible. We may, in 
fact, distinguish names of different orders as follows: (a) Elementary names 
will be such as are true “proper names,” i.e. conventional appellations not 
involving any description. (b) First-order names will be such as involve, a 
description by means of a first-order function; that is to say, if 6! 2 is a first- 
order function, “the term which satisfies $12" will be a first-order name, 
though there will not always be an object named by this name. (c) Second- 
order names will be such as involve a description by means of a second-order 
function; among such names will be those involving a reference to the totality 
of first-order names. And so we can proceed through a whole hierarchy. But 
at no stage can we give a meaning to the word “nameable” unless we specify 
the order of names to be employed; and any name in which the phrase “name- 
able by names of order n” occurs is necessarily of a higher order than the nth. 
Thus the paradox disappears. 

The solutions of the paradox about the least indefinable ordinal and 
of Richard’s paradox are closely analogous to the above. The notion of 
“definable,” which occurs in both, is nearly the same as “nameable,” which 
occurs in our fifth paradox: “definable” is what “nameable” becomes 
when elementary names are excluded, 1.e. “definable” means “nameable by 
a name which is not elementary.” But here there is the same ambiguity 
as to type as there was before, and the same need for the addition of words 
which specify the type to which the definition is to belong. And however 
the type may be specified, “the least ordinal not definable by definitions of 
this type” is a definition of a higher type; and in Richard’s paradox, when 
we confine ourselves, as we must, to decimals that have a definition of a given 
type, the number N, which causes the paradox, is found to have a definition 
which belongs to a higher type, and thus not to come within the scope of our 
previous definitions. 

An indefinite number of other contradictions, of similar nature to the 
above seven, can easily be manufactured. In all of them, the solution is 
of the same kind. In all of them, the appearance of contradiction is pro- 
duced by the presence of some word which has systematic ambiguity of 
type, such as truth, falsehood, function, property, class, relation, cardinal, 
ordinal, name, definition. Any such word, if its typical ambiguity is over- 
looked, will apparently generate a totality containing members defined in 
terms of itself, and will thus give rise to vicious-circle fallacies. In most 
cases, the conclusions of arguments which involve vicious- -circle fallacies 
will not be self-contradictory, but wherever we have an illegitimate totality, 
a little ingenuity will enable us to construct a vicious-circle fallacy leading 
to a contradiction, which disappears as soon as the typically ambiguous words 
are rendered typically definite, i.e. are determined as belonging to this or that 


type. 
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Thus the appearance of contradiction is always due to the presence of words 
embodying a concealed typical ambiguity, and the solution of the apparent 
contradictioh lies in bringing the concealed ambiguity to light. 

In spite of the contradictions which result from unnoticed typical 
ambiguity, it is not desirable to avoid words and symbols which have 
typical ambiguity. Such words and symbols embrace practically all the 
ideas with which mathematics and mathematical logic are concerned: the 
systematic ambiguity is the result of a systematic analogy. That is to say, in 
almost all the reasonings which constitute mathematics and mathematical 
logic, we are using ideas which may receive any one of an infinite number of 
different typical determinations, any one of which leaves the reasoning valid. 
Thus by employing typically ambiguous words and symbols, we are able to make 
. one‘chain of reasoning applicable to any one of an infinite number of different 
cases, which would not be possible if we were to forego the use of typically 
ambiguous words and symbols. 

Among propositions wholly expressed in terms of typically ambiguous 
notions practically the only ones which may differ, in respect of truth or false- 
hood, according to the typical determination which they receive, are existence- 
theorems. If we assume that the total number of individuals is n; then the 
total number of classes of individuals is 2”, the total number of classes of classes 
of individuals is 22", and so on. Here n may be either finite or infinite, and in 
either case 27 > n. Thus cardinals greater than n but not greater than 2” exist 
as applied to classes of classes, but not as applied to classes of individuals, so 
that whatever may be supposed to be the number of individuals, there will be 
existence-theorems which hold for higher types but not for lower types. Even 
here, however, so long as the number of individuals is not asserted, but is 
merely assumed hypothetically, we may replace the type of individuals by any 
other type, provided we make a corresponding change in all the other types 
occurring in the same context. That is, we may give the name “relative in- 
dividuals” to the members of an arbitrarily chosen type +, and the name 
“relative classes of individuals” to clagses of “relative individuals,” and so on. 
Thus so long as only hypotheticals are concerned, in which existence-theorems 
for one type are shown to be implied by existence-theorems for another, only 
relative types are relevant even in existence-theorems. This applies also to cases 
where the hypothesis (and therefore the conclusion) i is asserted, provided the 
assertion holds for any type, however chosen. For example, any type has at 
least one member; hence any type which consists of classes, of whatever order, 
has at least two members. But the further pursuit of these topics must be left 
to the body of the work. 
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CHAPTER III 
INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS 


(1) Descriptions. By an “incomplete ” symbol we mean a symbol which 
is not supposed to have any meaning in isolation, but is only defined in 


on ou ké E ae d. a Å 
certain contexts. In ordinary mathematics, for example, ES and J are in- 
a 


complete symbols: something has to be supplied before we have anything 
significant. Such symbols have what may be called a “definition in use.” 
Thus if we put ae 
2 2 2 

V? = æt ay + ag 
we define the use of V?, but V? by itself remains without meaning. This dis- 
tinguishes such symbols from what (in a generalized sense) we may call proper 
names: “Socrates,” for example, stands for a certain man, and therefore has 
. & meaning by itself, without the need of any context. If we supply a context, 
as in * Socrates is mortal,” these words express a fact of which Socrates him- 
self is a constituent: there is a certain object, namely Socrates, which does 
have the property of mortality, and this object is a constituent of the complex 
fact which we assert when we say “Socrates is mortal" But in other cases, 
this simple analysis fails us. Suppose we say: “The round square does not 
exist.” It seems plain that this is a true proposition, yet we cannot regard it 
as denying the existence of a certain object called “the round square.” For 
if there were such an object, it would exist: we cannot first assume that there 
is a certain object, and then proceed to deny that there is such an object. 
Whenever the grammatical subject of a proposition can be supposed not to 
exist without rendering the proposition meaningless, it is plain that the 
grammatical subject is not a proper name, ie. not a name directly representing 
some object. Thus in all such cases, the proposition must be capable of being 
so analysed that what was the grammatical subject shall have disappeared. 
Thus when we say “the round square does not exist,” we may, as a, first 
attempt at such analysis, substitute “ it is false that there is an object z which 
is both round and square.” Generally, when “the so-and-so ” is said not to 
exist, we have a proposition of the form* 

| “— E! (w) (he); 

t.e. æ ((Tc) : pr. =z- z = C], 
or some equivalent. Here the apparent grammatical subject Oe) ($z) has 
completely. disappeared; thus in “ME! (12) (90), (12) (px) is an incomplete 
symbol. 


Df, 


* Cf. pp. 30, 81. 
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By an extension of the above argument, it can easily be shown that 
(12) (px) is always an incomplete symbol. Take, for example, the following 
proposition: “Scott is the author of Waverley.” [Here “the author of 
Waverley” is (12) (x wrote Waverley).] This proposition expresses an identity; 
thus if “the author of Waverley ” could be taken as a proper name, and sup- 
posed to stand for some object c, the proposition would be “Scott is c.” But 
if c is any one except Scott, this proposition is false; while if c is Scott, the 
proposition is “Scott is Scott,” which is trivial, and plainly different from 
* Scott is the author of Waverley.” Generalizing, we see that the proposition 

a= (12) (px) 

is one which may be true or may be false, but is never merely trivial, like 
a =a; whereas, if (12) (fx) were a proper name, a = (1%) (px) would necessarily 
be either false or the same as the trivial proposition a=a. We may express 
this by saying that a= (æ) (px) is not a value of the propositional function 
a=y, from which it follows that (1%) ($z) is not a value of y. But since y 
may be anything, it follows that (12) (px) is nothing. Hence, since in use it 
has meaning, it must be an incomplete symbol. 


It might be suggested that “ Scott is the author of Waverley ” asserts that 
“Scott” and “the author of Waverley” are two names for the same object. 
But a little reflection will show that this would be a mistake, For if that 
were the meaning of “ Scott is the author of Waverley,” what would be required 
for its truth would be that Scott should have been called the author of 
Waverley: if he had been so called, the proposition would be true, even if 
some one else had written Waverley; while if no one called him so, the pro- 
position-would be false, even if he had written Waverley. But in fact he was 
the author of Waverley at a time when no one called him so, and he would 
not have been the author if every one had called him so but some one else 
had written Waverley. Thus the proposition “Scott is the author of Waverley” 
is not a proposition about names, like “Napoleon is Bonaparte”; and this 
illustrates the sense in which “the author of Waverley” differs from a true 
proper name. 


Thus all phrases (other than propositions) containing the word the (in the 
singular) are incomplete symbols: they have a meaning in use, but not in 
isolation. For “the author of Waverley” cannot mean the same as “ Scott,” 
or “Scott is the author of Waverley” would mean the same as “Scott is 
Scott,” which it plainly does not; nor can “the author of Waverley” mean 
anything other than “Scott,” or “Scott is the author of Waverley” would be 
false. Hence “the author of Waverley” means nothing. 


It follows from the above that we must not attempt to define “ (12) (d2),” 
but must define the uses of this symbol, e the propositions in whose symbolic 
expression it occurs. Now in seeking to define the uses of this symbol, it is 
important to observe the import of propositions in which it occurs. Take as 
5—2 
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an illustration: “The author of Waverley was a poet.” This implies (1) that 
Waverley was written, (2) that it was written by one man, and not in collabora- 
tion, (3) that the one man who wrote it was a poet. If any one of these fails, 
the proposition is false. Thus “the author of ‘Slawkenburgius on Noses’ was 
a poet” is false, because no such book was ever written; “the author of * The 
Maid’s Tragedy’ was a poet” is false, because this play was written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher jointly. These two possibilities of falsehood do not 
arise if we say “Scott was a poet.” Thus our interpretation of the uses of 
(12) (dx) must be such as to allow for them. Now taking ¢ to replace 
“æ wrote Waverley,” it is plain that any statement apparently about (12) (bx) 
requires (1) (qx). ($z) and (2) pr. py - Au, pr H: here (1) states that at 
least one object satisfies $z, while (2) states that at most one object satisfies 
gx. The two together are equivalent to 

| (Tc) : pr. =, . X= c, 
which we defined as E! (12) (pa). 
Thus “E!(12)($x)” must be part of what is affirmed by any proposition 
about (12) (da). If our proposition is f ((1æ) ($2)), what is further affirmed is 
fe, if dæ .=„.x=c. Thus we have 


f (Q2) (pa) .= : (ac): $e =x .x=c0:7c Df 
Ze, “the æ satisfying ør satisfies fæ” is to mean: “There is an object c such 
` that px is true when, and only when, æ is c, and fc is true,” or, more exactly: 
“There is a c such that “px” is always equivalent to “z is c; and fe.” In this, 
“(12) (px)? has completely disappeared; thus “(2x)(¢x)” is merely symbolic, 
and does not directly represent an object, as heme small Latin letters are 
assumed to do*. 


The proposition “a=(12)(f2)” is easily shown to be equivalent to 
“be¢.=_,.e=a. For, by the definition, it is 


(Tc) : dur, =,.z= C 1 A = C, | 
i.e. “there is a c for which dx. ze, æ =c, and this c is a,” which is equivalent 
to "dn, ze, sg Thus “Scott is the author of Waverley ” is equivalent to: 


” 37 


““g wrote Waverley’ is always equivalent to ‘x is Scott, 
i.e. “æ wrote Waverley ” is true when x is Scott and false when z is not Scott. 


Thus although “(12) ($2)" has no meaning by itself, it may be substituted 
for y in any propositional function fy, and we get a significant proposition, 
though not a value of fy. 

When f (12) ($x)), as above defined, forms part of some other proposition, 
we shall say that (12) (pæ) has a secondary occurrence. When (12) ($2) has 
a secondary occurrence, a proposition in which it occurs may be true even 
when (2x)(a) does not exist. This applies, e.g. to the proposition: “There 


+ We shall generally write '*f(z) (px)” rather than “f((12) (pa))” in future. 
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is no such person as the King of France,” We may interpret this as 


| m (E t (12) (ge), 
or as e (qe) c = tÐ (ée, 
if “pæ” stands for “w is King of France.” In either case, what is asserted is 
that a proposition p in which (12) (f2) occurs is false, and this proposition p 
is thus part of a larger proposition. The same applies to such a proposition 
as the following: “If France were a monarchy, the King of France would be 
of the House of Orleans.” 


It should be observed that such a proposition as 


~f [Gz) ($2); 
is ambiguous; it may deny f((17)($«)), in which case it will be true if 
(12) (fa) does not exist, or it may mean 


(qc): $z. Ss, x =C ie fe, 
in which case it can only be true if (az) (ør) exists. In ordinary language, 
the latter interpretation would usually be adopted. For example, the propo- 
sition “the King of France is not bald” would usually be rejected as false, 
being held to mean “the King of France exists and is not bald,” rather than 
“it is false that the King of France exists and is bald." When (2x) (pæ) 
exists, the two interpretations of the ambiguity give equivalent results; but 
when (12) (fæ) does not exist, one interpretation is true and one is false. It 
is necessary to be able to distinguish these i in our notation; and generally, if 
we have such propositions as 

Ý (10) (dæ). 2 - p, 

p -D . Q2) ($9), 

y (12) (ga). D x (12) (pa), 
and so on, we must be able by our notation to distinguish whether the whole 
or only part of the proposition concerned is to be treated as the “ f Qz) ($z)” 
of our definition. For this purpose, we will put *[(12) (px)]” followed by dots 
at the beginning of the part (or whole) which is to be taken as (1%) (pz), the 
dots being sufficiently numerous to bracket off the f (nz) (pa); t.e. f Qz) ($z) 
is to be everything following the dots until we reach an equal number of dots 
not signifying a logical product, or a greater number signifying a logical pro- 
duct, or the end of the sentence, or the end of a bracket enclosing *[(12) ($«)]." 


Thus 

[(ræ) (pæ)] - y Qz) (dæ) -2 - p 
will mean (He): PL. 24.20: Arc: 2 .p, 
but | [(12) ($2)] : Ý az) (dæ) -2 - p 
will mean (Tc) : fx .2,.2-—0:yc.2. p. 


It is important to distinguish these two, for if (1æ) (pa) does not exist, the 
first is true and the second false. Again 


[(15) ($2)] - > y (12) ($z) 
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will mean (qo): PW. EA 
while | e ([(1æ) (#z)] - y (12) ($2) 
will mean ~ (Gc): Hx . =z £ =c : yc). 


Here again, when (12) ($x) does not exist, the first is false and the second true. 


In order to avoid this ambiguity in propositions containing (1%) (dæ), we 
amend our definition, or rather our notation, putting 
[(12) ($2)] f (2) (62)  — 3 (qo): m.m, c: fe Df 
By means of this definition, we avoid any doubt as to the portion of our 
whole asserted proposition which is to be treated as the “f Qz) (pa)” of the 
definition. This portion will be called the scope of (12) (fx). Thus in 
[Q«) ($2)] - f (ræ) (pæ) .>.p 
he scope of (1x) (px) is f Qz) (da); but in ` 
[Gz) (pa) : F (1æ) (62) . D . p 
the scope is J Qz) ($2) .2 . p; 
in > (G2) (92)] . f (ræ) (62)] 
the scope is f (12) (pw); but in 
| [(12) ($2)] . > f (12) (pa) 
the scope is ~f (12) (pa). 

It will be seen that when (12) (dæ) has the whole of the proposition 
concerned for its scope, the proposition concerned cannot be true unless 
E ! (sæ) (pa); but when (12) ($z) has only part of the proposition concerned 
for its scope, it may often be true even when (12) (bæ) does not exist. It will 
be seen further that when E! (12) (pæ), we may enlarge or diminish the scope 
of (12) (fx) as much as we please without altering the truth-value of any 
proposition in which it occurs, 

If a proposition contains two descriptions, say (12) (dæ) and (12) (Yæ), 
we have to distinguish which of them has the larger scope, i.e. we have to 
distinguish 

(1) [(1æ) ($>)] : [(1æ) (y)].A(2) (fa), (az) (yo), 


(2) (ei (y2)] : [(1æ) (2) . f (12) (fa), (12) (y 2))- 
The first of these, eliminating (17) ($z), becomes 
(3) (qo): $z =x. x= c : [Q2) Q2)] - fie, vo (ya) 


which, eliminating (12) Miis becomes 

(4) (qo): de =08. (Fd): a. zen = 0 1 (o, d), 
and the same proposition results if, in (1), we eliminate first (12) (rz) and 
then (12)(g2). Similarly (2) becomes, when (2x7) (dæ): and (2x) (yx) are 
eliminated, 

(5) (Hd) te Nec Se, £= di. (qo:$o.z..2—c:f(oc, d). 

(4) and (5) are equivalent, so that the truth-value of a proposition contain- 
ing two descriptions is independent of the question which has the larger scope. 
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It. will be found that, in most cases in which descriptions occur, their 
scope is, in practice, the smallest proposition enclosed in dots or other brackets 
in which they are contained. Thus for example : 

Wach (60)]. Y (12) ($2) « D « [(12) (02)] - x (12) (fa) 
will occur much more frequently than 
[Q2) ($2)] : y (12) (62) . 2 - x (1æ) (pæ). 
For this reason it is convenient to decide that, when the scope of an occurrence 
of (12) (pæ) is the smallest proposition, enclosed in dots or other brackets, in 
which the occurrence in question is contained, the scope need not be indicated 


by “[(zæ) ($z)]" Thus eg. 
p.DJ.a=(12)(pa) 


will mean p.2.[(2)($2)] - a = (12) (pa); 
and p.DJ.(qa).a= (12) (pa) 

will mean p.2-.(qa)-[(12) ($2)] . a = (12) (62); 
and p-2.ad (æ) (dæ) 

will mean p.2.[(æ) ($2)]. ~ {a = (2) ($2)); 
but p.2.c [a = (az) (px) 

will mean pd. ([Q2) ($2)] . a = (2) (ġa). 


This convention enables us, in the vast majority of cases that actually 
occur, to dispense with the explicit indication of the scope of a descriptive 
symbol; and it will be found that thé convention agrees very closely with the 
tacit conventions of ordinary language on this subject. Thus for example, if 
“(1æ) (pa)” is “the so-and-so,” “a+(10)($2)” is to be read “a is not the 
so-and-so,” which would ordinarily be regarded as implying that “the so-and- 
so” exists; but “m {a = (1%) (px)}” is to be read “it is not true that a is the 
` so-and-so,” which would generally be allowed to hold if “ the so-and-so” does 
not exist. Ordinary language is, of course, rather loose and fluctuating in its 
implications on this matter; but subject to the requirement, of definiteness, 
our convention seems to keep as near to ordinary language as possible. 

In the case when the smallest proposition enclosed in dots or other 
brackets contains two or more descriptions, we shall assume, in the absence 
of any indication to the contrary, that one which typographically occurs 
earlier has a larger scope than one which typographically occurs later. Thus 

| (ræ) (ga) = (ræ) (bæ) 
will mean (qc)! be. Se, x= c: [(1æ) (Væ)] - c= (12) (a), 
while (12) (væ) = (z) (pa) i 
. will mean (qd): gz. =, . z = d : [(az) (62)] - (12) ($2) = d. 

'These two propositions are easily shown to be equivalent. 

(2) Classes. The symbols for classes, like those for descriptions, are, in 
our system, incomplete symbols: their uses are defined, but they themselves 
are not assumed to mean anything at all. That is to say, the uses of such 
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symbols are so defined that, when the definiensis substituted for the definiendum, 
there no longer remains any symbol which could be supposed to represent 
a class. Thus classes, so far as we introduce them, are merely symbolic or 
linguistic conveniences, not genuine objects as their members are if they are 
individuals, 


It is an old dispute whether formal logic should concern itself mainly with 
intensions or with extensions. In general, logicians whose training was mainly 
philosophical have decided for intensions, while those whose training was 
mainly mathematical have decided for extensions. The facts seem to be that, 
while mathematical logic requires extensions, philosophical logic refuses to 
supply anything except intensions. Our theory of classes recognizes and 
reconciles these two apparently opposite facts, by showing that an extension 
(which is the same as a class) is an incomplete symbol, whose use always 
acquires its meaning through a reference to intension. 


In the case of descriptions, it was possible to prove that they are in- 
complete symbols. In the case of classes, we do not know of any equally 
definite proof, though arguments of more or less cogency can be elicited from 
the ancient problem of the One and the Many*. It is not necessary for our 
purposes, however, to assert dogmatically that there are no such things as 
classes. It is only necessary for us to show that the incomplete symbols 
which we introduce as representatives of classes yield all the propositions for 
the sake of which classes might be thought essential. When this has been 
shown, the mere principle of economy of primitive ideas leads to the non- 
introduction of classes except as incomplete symbols, 


„To explain the theory of classes, it is necessary first to explain the dis- 
tinction between extensional and intensional functions. This is effected by 
the following definitions: 


The truth-value of a proposition is truth if it is true, and falsehood if it is 
false. (This expression is due to Frege.) 


Two propositions are said to be equivalent when they have the same truth- 
value, t.e. when they are both true or both false. 


Two propositional functions. are said to be formally equivalent when they 
are equivalent with every possible argument, t.e. when any argument which 
satisfies the one satisfies the other, and vice versa. Thus “2 is a man” is 
formally equivalent to “2 is a featherless biped”; “2 is an even prime” is 
formally equivalent to “2 is identical with 2.” 


A function of a function is called extensional when its truth-value with any 
argument is the same as with any formally equivalent argument. That is to 
* Briefly, these arguments reduce to the following: If there is such an object as a class, it 
must be in some sense one object. Yet it is only of classes that many can be predicated. Hence, 


if we admit classes as objects, we must suppose that the same object can be both one and many, 
which seems impossible. 
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say, f ($2) is an extensional function of $2 if, provided 42 is formally equiva- 
lent to $2, f ($2) is equivalent to f (yè). Here the apparent variables $ and 
Ý are necessarily of the type from which argumehts can significantly be 
supplied to f. We find no need to use as apparent variables any functions 
of non-predicative types; accordingly in the sequel all extensional functions 
considered are in fact functions of predicative functions*. 


A function of a function is called intensional when it is not extensional. 


The nature and importance of the distinction between intensional and 
extensional functions will be made clearer by some illustrations. The pro- 
position *'z is a man’ always implies ' æ is a mortál”” is an extensional function 
of the function “2 is a man,” because we may substitute, for “zx is à man,” 
“a is a featherless biped,” or any other statement which applies to the same 
objects to which “æ is a man” applies, and to no others. But the proposition 
“A believes that “x is a man’ always implies “z is a mortal’” is an intensional 
function of *2 is a man,” because A may never have considered the question 
whether featherless bipeds are mortal, or may believe wrongly that there are 
featherless bipeds which are not mortal. Thus even if “z is a featherless 
biped” is formally equivalent to “a is a man,” it by no means follows that a 
person who believes that all men are mortal must believe that all featherless 
bipeds are mortal, since he may have never thought about featherless bipeds, 
or have supposed that featherless bipeds were not always men. Again the 
proposition “the number of arguments that satisfy the function $12 is n” is 
an extensional function of $ ! 2, because its truth or falsehood 1s unchanged if 
we substitute for $12 any other function which is true whenever $12 is true, 
and false whenever $!2 is false. But the proposition “A asserts that the 
number of arguments satisfying $12 is n" is an intensional function of é! 3, 
since, if A asserts this concerning $!2, he certainly cannot assert it concerning 
all predicative functions that are equivalent to $ ! 2, because life is too short, 
Again, consider the proposition *two white men claim to have reached the 
North Pole.” This proposition states “two arguments satisfy the function 
“Q is a white man who claims to have reached the North Pole." The truth or 
falsehood of this proposition is unaffected if we substitute for *2 is a white 
man who claims to have reached the North Pole" any other statement which 
holds of the same arguments, and of no others. Hence it is an extensional 
function. But the proposition “it is a strange coincidence that two white 
men should claim to have reached the North Pole,” which states “it is a 
strange coincidence that two arguments should satisfy the function ‘2 is à 
white man who claims to have reached the North Pole,” is not equivalent to 
“it is a strange coincidence that two arguments should satisfy the function 
‘2 is Dr Cook or Commander Peary.” Thus “it is a strange coincidence that 
$ 17 should be satisfied by two arguments” is an intensional function of $!2. 


* Cf. p. 53. 
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The above instances illustrate the fact that the functions of functions with 
which mathematics is specially concerned are extensional, and that intensional 
functions of functions only occur where non-mathematical ideas are introduced, 
such as what somebody believes or affirms, or the emotions aroused by some 
fact. Hence it is natural, in a mathematical logic, to lay special stress on 
extensional functions of functions. 


When two functions are formally equivalent, we may say that they have 
the same extension. In this definition, we are in close agreement with usage. 
We do not assume that there is such a thing as an extension: we merely 
define the whole phrase “having the same extension.” We may now say that 
an extensional function of a function is one whose truth or falsehood depends 
only upon the extension of its argument. In such a case, it is convenient to 
regard the statement concerned as being about the extension. Since exten- 
sional functions are many and important, it is natural to regard the extension 
as an object, called a class, which is supposed to be the subject of all the 
equivalent statements about various formally equivalent functions. Thus 
e.g. if we say “there were twelve Apostles,” it is natural to regard this state- 
ment as attributing the property of being twelve to a certain collection of 
men, namely those who were Apostles, rather than as attributing the property 
of being satisfied by twelve arguments to the function “2 was an Apostle.” 
This view is encouraged by the feeling that there is something which is 
identical in the case of two functions which “have the same extension.” And 
if we take such simple problems as “how many combinations can be made of 
n things ?” it seems at first sight necessary that each “combination ” should 
be a single object which can be counted as one. This, however, is certainly. 
not necessary technically, and we see no reason to suppose that it is true 
philosophically. The technical procedure by which the apparent difficulty is 
overcome is as follows. 


We have seen that an extensional function of a function may be regarded 
as a function of the class determined by the argument-function, but that an 
intensional function cannot be so regarded. In order to obviate the necessity 
of giving different treatment to intensional and extensional functions of 
functions, we construct an extensional function derived from any function of 
a predicative function y!2, and having the property of being equivalent to 
the function from which it is derived, provided this function is extensional, 
as well as the property of being significant (by the help of the systematic 
ambiguity of equivalence) with any argument $2 whose arguments are of the 
same type as those of y 12. The derived function, written “f (2 ($2)]," is de- 
fined as follows: Given a function f (y ! 2), our derived function is to be “there 
is a predicative function which is formally equivalent to $2 and satisfies f." 
If $2 is a predicative function, our derived function will be true whenever 
J ($2) is true. If f ($2) is an extensional function, and $2 is a predicative 
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function, our derived function will not be true unless /($2) is true; thus in 
this case, our derived function is equivalent to /($2). If f(¢2) is not an ex- 
tensional function, and if $2 is a predicative function, our derived function 
may sometimes be true when the original function is false. But in any case the 
derived function is always extensional. 


In order that the derived function should be significant for any function 
$2, of whatever order, provided it takes arguments of the right type, it is 
necessary and sufficient that f (y 12) should be significant, where y!2 is any 
predicative function.: The reason of this is that we only require, concerning 
an argument $2, the hypothesis that it is formally equivalent to some predi- 
cative function 412, and formal equivalence has the same kind of systematic 
ambiguity as to type that belongs to truth and falsehood, and can therefore 
hold between functions of any two different orders, provided the functions 
take arguments of the same type. Thus by means of our derived function we 
have not merely provided extensional functions everywhere in place of in- 
tensional functions, but we have practically removed the necessity for con- 
sidering differences of type among functions whose arguments are of the same 
type. This effects the same kind of simplification in our hierarchy as would 
result from never considering any but predicative functions. 


If f(4 12) can be built up by means of the primitive ideas of disjunction, 
negation, (z). $æ, and (qa). dw, as is the case with all the functions of 
functions that explicitly occur in the present work, it will be found that, in 
virtue of the systematic ambiguity of the above primitive ideas, any function 
$2 whose arguments are of the same type as those of y 12 can significantly 
be substituted for y!2 in f without any other symbolic change. Thus in 
such a case what is symbolieally, though. not really, the same function f can 
receive as arguments functions of various different types. If, with a given 
argument $2, the function f ($2), so interpreted, is equivalent to f (y 12) 
whenever y 12 is formally equivalent to $2, then f (2 ($z)) is equivalent to 
f ($2) provided there is any predicative function formally equivalent to $2. 
At this point, we make use of the axiom of reducibility, according to which 
there always is a predicative function formally equivalent to $2. 


As was explained above, it is convenient to regard an extensional function 
of a function as having for its argument not the function, but the class de- 
termined by the function. Now we have seen that our derived function is 
always extensional. Hence if our original function was / (vr 12), we write the 
derived functiorr f {2 ($2)], where “2 ($2)" may be read “ the class of arguments 
which satisfy $2," or more simply “the class determined by $2." Thus 
“F (2 (z)}” will mean: “There is a predicative function y ! 2 which is formally 
“equivalent to $2 and is such that (4/12) is true.” This is in reality a function 
of $2, but we treat it symbolically as if it had an argument 2($z). By the 
help of the axiom of reducibility, we find that the usual properties of classes 
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result. For example, two formally equivalent functions determine the same 
class, and conversely, two functions which determine the same class are formally - 
equivalent. Also to say that x is a member of 2 ($z), i.e. of the class determined 
by $2, is true when qx is true, and false when qx is false. Thus all the 
mathematical purposes for which classes might seem to be required are fulfilled 
by the purely symbolic objects 2 (62), provided we assume the axiom of 
reducibility. 


In virtue of the axiom of reducibility, if 42 is any function, there is 
a formally equivalent predicative function yY!2; then the class 2($z) is 
identical with the class 2(4!z), so that every class can be defined by a 
predicative function. Hence the totality of the classes to which a given term 
can be significantly said to belong or not to belong is a legitimate totality, 
although the totality of functions which a given term can be significantly 
said to satisfy or not to satisfy is not a legitimate totality. The classes to 
which a given term a belongs or does not belong are the classes defined by 
a-functions; they are also the classes defined by predicative a-functions. Let 
us call them a-classes. Then “a-classes” form a legitimate totality, derived 
from that of predicative a-functions. Hence many kinds of general state- 
ments become possible which would otherwise involve vicious-circle paradoxes. 
These general statements are none of them such as lead to contradictions, and 
many of them such as it is very hard to suppose illegitimate. The fact that 
they are rendered possible by the axiom of reducibility, and that they would 
otherwise be excluded by the vicious-circle principle, is to be regarded as an 
argument in favour of the axiom of reducibility. 


The above definition of “the class defined by the function $2," or rather, 
of any proposition in which this phrase occurs, is, in SES as follows: 
| f ($2) -=1 (qp): de. m, Y los fips} D 
In order to recommend this definition, we shall enumerate m requisites 
which a definition of classes must satisfy, and we shall then show that the 
above definition satisfies these five requisites. 


‘We require of classes, if they are to serve the purposes for which they are 
commonly employed, that they shall have certain properties, which may be 
‘enumerated as follows. (1) Every propositional function must determine a 
class, which may be regarded as the collection of all the arguments satisfying 
the function in question. This principle must hold when the function is 
satisfied by an infinite number of arguments as well as when it is satisfied by 
a finite number. It must hold also when no arguments satisfy the function ; 
ze. the “null-class” must be just as good a class as any other. (2) Two pro- 
positional functions which are formally equivalent, Ze such that any argument 
which satisfies either satisfies the other, must determine the same class; that 
is to say, a class must be something wholly determined by its membership, so 
Lat eg. the class “featherless bipeds ".is identical with the class “ men,” and 
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the class “even primes ” is identical with the class “numbers identical with 2.” 
(3) Conversely, two propositional functions. which determine the same class 
must be formally equivalent; in other words, when the class is given, the 
membership is determinate : two different sets of objects cannot yield the same 
class. (4) In the same sense in which there are classes (whatever this sense 
may be), or in some closely analogous sense, there must also ‘be classes of 
classes. Thus for example “ the combinations of n things m at a time,” where 
the n things form a given class, is a class of classes; each combination of 
m things is a class, and each such class is a member of the specified set of 
combinations, which set is therefore a class whose members are classes. Again, 
the class of unit classes, or of couples, is absolutely indispensable; the former 
` is the number 1, the latter the number 2. Thus without classes of classes, 
arithmetic becomes impossible. (5) It must under all eireumstances be 
meaningless to suppose a class identical with one of its own members. For if 
such a supposition had any meaning “a e a” would be a significant propositional 
function *, and so would "ar ea.” Hence, by (1) and (4), there would be a 
class of all classes satisfying the function “a vea.” If we call this class <, we 
‘shall have | 

Q E K. =. « AN € A. 
Since, by our hypothesis, “« € æ” is supposed significant, the above equivalence, 
which holds with all possible values of a, holds with the value x, i.e. 

KEK eS ENEK. i 
But this is a contradiction]. Hence “aca” and “a~ea” must always be 
meaningless. In general, there is nothing surprising about this conclusion, 
but it has two consequences which deserve special notice. In the first place, 
a class consisting of only one. member must not be identical with that one 
member, t.e. we. must not have (Goss For we have z et*z, and therefore, if 
x= fx, we have tae tx, which, we saw, must be meaningless. It follows that 
"ëss te” must be absolutely meaningless, not. simply false. In the second 
place, it might appear as if the class: of all classes were a class, ie. as if 
(writing “Cls” for “ class”).“Cls e Cls” were a true proposition. But this com- 
bination: of symbols must be meaningless; unless, indeed, an. ambiguity exists 
in the meaning of “Cls,” so that, in *Cls e Cls,” the first “Cls” can be supposed 
to have a different meaning from the second. 


As regards the above requisites, it is plain, to begin with, that, in accordance 
with our definition, every propositional function $2 determines a class 2 (diz). 
Assuming the axiom of reducibility, there must always be true propositions 
about 2(g2), i.e. true propositions of the form /{2(¢z)}.. For suppose $2 is 
formally equivalent to yr! 2, and suppose q^!2 satisfies some function f. Then 

* As explained in Chapter I (p. 25), “rea” means “x is a member of the class a,” or, 
more shortly, “x is an a.” The definition of this expression in terms of our theony of classes 


will be given shortly. i 
+: This is the second of the contradictions discussed at the end of. Chapter IT. 
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2 (dz) also satisfies f. Hence, given any function gè, there are true propositions 
of the form f [2 ($2)), ùe. true propositions in which “the class determined by 
$2” is grammatically the subject. This shows. Mint our definition fulfils the 
first of our five requisites. 

The second and third requisites together demand that the classes Sté) and 
2 (yz) should be identical when, and only when, their defining functions are 
formally equivalent, 7.2. that we should have 

2 (bz) =2 (rz). = : $z . =, . We. 
Here the meaning of “2 ($z) =2(yz)” is to be derived, by means of a two- 
fold application of the definition of f [2 ($z)], from the definition of 
| «X12 = 012," 
which is x12=012.=:(f):f1x12.9.f1012 Df 

by the general definition of identity. 


In interpreting. “2 (pz) = 2 (yz), we will adopt the convention which we 
adopted in regard to (12) (x) and (12) (Yæ), namely that the incomplete symbol 
which occurs first is to have the larger scope. Thus 2($2) =2 á c becomes, 
by. our definition, 

(TX): ó$e.=,;.x!z: X12 = 2 (pz), 
which, by eliminating 2 (yz), becomes 

(AN) :- PW Hz. yl ar. (30) spo. =z. Plaryl2=Or2, 
which is equivalent to 
(AN, 0 :p0.=4.x 12: 0.=2.0l0:x12=012, 

which, again, is equivalent to | 

(TX): d, Se, VIe, Se, VIS 
which, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility, is equivalent to 

dn, =. Ve. 
Thus our definition of the use of 2 (pz) is such as to satisfy the conditions (2) 
and (3) which we laid down for classes, t.e. we have 
| F:.2($2) Sta, =: pæ. =y. ya. 

Before considering classes of classes, it will be well to define membership 
of a class, 1.e. to define the symbol *ze2($2)," which may be read “z is a 
member of the class determined by $2." Since this is a function of the form 
f (£ ($2)), it must be derived, by means of our general definition of such func- 
tions, from the corresponding function f (412). We therefore put 

ed, es, rie Df 
This definition is only needed in order to give a meaning to “xe2(pz)”; the 
ape it gives is, in virtue of the definition of f (2 ($2)], 
(av): by my ly: pla. | 
It thus appears that “ze2(q2)” implies bx, since it- implies y! z, and y! z 
is equivalent to $>; also, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility, px implies 
"me2(dbz)" since there is a predicative function y formally equivalent to $, 
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and x must satisfy yr, since z (ex hypothesi) satisfies $. Thus in virtue of the 
axiom of reducibility we have i 

F zz e? (pz). = . pa, 
i.e. x is a member of the class 2 ($2) when, and only when, « satisfies the 
function $ which defines the class. 

We have next to consider how to interpret a class of classes. As we have 
defined F(2(p2)), we shall naturally regard a class of classes as consisting of 
those values of 2 (z) which satisfy f(2($2)) Let us write a for 2 ($z); then 
we may write &( fa) for the class of values of a which satisfy fa*. We shall 
apply the same definition, and put | 

F (& (fa) . = : (49) :1/B . = -9! B: F {gta} Df, 
where “8” stands for any expression of the form 2 (yr! 2). 
Let us take “ye &( fa)" as an instance of F [ë ( rail, Then 


H: yeâ( fa).=:(q9): fB-=e-giBiyegt@ 


Just as we put xey!2.=.y!x Df, 
so we put vegla.=.g!y Df 
Thus we find 


Fr yed(fa).=: (ag): f8-2a-g! B:g' y. 
If we now extend the axiom of reducibility so as to apply to functions of 
functions, t.e. if we assume 


(ag): f (12) - =y - 9! (V! 2), 


CORA (ta) =, gh (rto) 
i.e. F: (ga): f8.= a 8. 
Thus biyea@( fa). Ge? 

Thus every function which can take classes as arguments, t.e. every function 
of functions, determines a class of classes, whose members are those classes 
which satisfy the determining function. Thus the theory of classes of classes 
offers no difficulty. 

We have next to consider our fifth requisite, namely that “2 ($2) e 2 ($z)” 
is to be meaningless. Applying our definition of f {2 ($2)], we find that if this 
collection of symbols had a meaning, it would mean 

(AV): Ge. Se. plasyideyiè, 
t.e. in virtue of the definition 

, ceyl?.=.yle Df, 

it would mean (qv): $e. Se, blær dei (412). 
But here the symbol “y! (qc! 2)" occurs, which assigns a function as argument 
to itself. Such a symbol is always meaningless, for the reasons explained at 
the beginning of Chapter II (pp. 38—41). Hence “2 (pz) e2(p2)” is meaning- 
less, and our fifth and last requisite is fulfilled. 


we easily deduce 


* The use of a single letter, such as a or 8, to represent a variable class, will be further 
explained shortly. 
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As in the case of f(az)($z), so in that of f [2 ($2)), there is an ambiguity 
as to the scope of 2(@z) if it occurs in a proposition which itself is part of a 
larger proposition. But in the case of classes, since we always have the axiom 


of reducibility, namely (qh): d. zu, deis 


which takes the place of E!(2x)(x), it follows that the truth-value of any 
proposition in which 2 (pz) occurs is the same whatever scope we may give to 
2 (pz), provided the proposition is an extensional function of whatever functions 
it may contain. Hence we may adopt the convention that the scope is to be 
always the smallest proposition enclosed in dots or brackets in which 2 (øz) 
occurs. If at any time a larger scope is required, we may indicate it by *[2($2)]" 
followed by dots, in the same way as we did for [(12)($2)]. 

Similarly when two class symbols occur, eg. in a proposition of the form 
f (2 ($2), 2 (yz)), we need not remember rules for the scopes of the two symbols, 
since all choices give equivalent results, as it is easy to prove. For the pre- 
liminary propositions a rule is desirable, so we can decide that the class symbol 
which occurs first in the order of writing is to have the larger scope. 

The representation of a class by a single letter a can now be understood. 
For the denotation of a is ambiguous, in so far as it is undecided as to which 
of the symbols 2 ($z), 2 (4z), 2 (xz), ete. it is to stand for, where gè, yè, x2, 
etc. are the various determining functions of the class. According to the choice 
made, different propositions result. But all the resulting propositions are equi- 
valent by virtue of the easily proved proposition: 

“hi gra, ya. D . f 12 $2) = f (2 (yz) 
Hence unless we wish to discuss the determining function itself, so that the 
notion of a class is really not properly present, the ambiguity in the denotation 
of a is entirely immaterial, though, as we shall see immediately, we are led to 
limit ourselves to predicative determining functions. Thus “f(a),” where a is a 
variable class, is really “f{2($z)},” where ¢ is a variable function, that is, it is 
ay). deze to. f lY! AD” 
where q is a variable function. But here a difficulty arises which is removed 
by a limitation to our practice and by the axiom of reducibility. For the deter- 
mining functions $2, Wè, etc. will be of different types, though the axiom of 
reducibility secures that some are predicative functions. Then, in interpreting 
a as a variable in terms of the variation of any determining function, we shall 
be led into errors unless we confine ourselves to predicative determining func- 
tions. These errors especially arise in the transition to total variation Q 
pp. 15, 16). Accordingly 
fa=.(qw).pla=z,ypla.fiy!èj Df 

It is the peculiarity of a definition of the use of a single letter [viz. a] for a 
variable incomplete symbol that it, though in a sense a real variable, occurs 
only in the definiendum, while “$,” though a real variable, occurs: only i in the 
definiens. 
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Thus “fè” stands for ` 

“(qW).g!e=z,y!az.fiy! 3,” 

and “(a). fa” stands for 

` “(Ð) : (AY) -ple =, pla. f 12)” 

Accordingly, in mathematical reasoning, we can dismiss the whole apparatus 

of functions and think only of classes as “ quasi-things,” capable of immediate 

representation by a single name. The advantages are two-fold: (1) classes are 

determined by their membership, so that to one set of members there is one 

class, (2) the “type” of a class is entirely defined by the type of its members. 
Also a predicative function of a class can be defined thus 

fSla=.(qy).gla=z,y!a. fi iy!ò) Df 
Thus a predicative function of a class is always a predicative function of any 
predicative determining function of the class, though the converse does not hold. 


(3) Relations. With regard to relations, we have a theory strictly analogous 
to that which we have just explained as regards classes. Relations in extension, 
like classes, are incomplete symbols, We require a division of functions of two 
variables into predicative and non-predicative functions, again for reasons which 
have been explained in Chapter II. We use the notation “b! (æ, y)” for a 
predicative function of « and y. 


We use “D! (2, 9)” for the function as opposed to its values; and we use 
“29 p (x, y)” for the relation (in extension) determined by $ (z, y). We put 
S29 (a, al =: (AV): d Le y). may «yl (a, y) s fly! (8,9) DE. 
Thus even when f (y! (2, @)] is not an extensional function of Y, f (29 $ (a, y) 
1s an extensional function of $. Hence, just as in the case of classes, we deduce _ 
1.296 (ay) = 394 (9) =: G (5 y) EEN 


t.e. a relation is determined by its extension, and vice versa. 


On the analogy of the definition of “ae y! 2,” we put 
| a {papy =. piy) DI". 
This definition, like that of “æ ey 12,” is not introduced for its own sake, ` 
but in order to give a meaning to 
æ {29 $ (x, y) y. 
This meaning, in virtue of our definitions, is 
| (AV) : $ (#, y) «may - Ý! (x, y) so (r1 (2, )] y, 
Le (HÝ) : (o y) - E z,y « V! (ay)iwl (a, y), 
and this, in virtue of the axiom of reducibility 
(UY): $ (2, y) Say Pl (æ, y)" 
is equivalent to $ (æ, y). 
Thus we have always | 
Fa [29 $ (z, y) y = n $ (ry). 
* This definition raises certain questions as to the two senses of a relation, which are dealt 
with in «21. 


R&WI 6 
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Whenever the determining function of a relation is not relevant, we may 
replace 2) $ (z, y) by a single capital letter. In virtue of the propositions given 
above, f 

ti,R=S.=:0Ry.E=g,yoKbYy, 
F:R-896(5y).5:zRy-25y-0(5 Y), 
and EF. R = 29 (xRy). 

Classes of relations, and relations of relations, can be dealt with as classes 
of classes were dealt with above. 

Just as a class must not be capable of being or not being a member of itself, 
so a relation must neither be nor not be referent or relatum with respect to 
itself, This turns out to be equivalent to the assertion that $!(@, 9) cannot 
significantly be either of the arguments z or y in $! (v, y). This principle, again, 
results from the limitation to the possible arguments to a function explained 
at the beginning of Chapter 1I. 

We may sum up this whole discussion on incomplete symbols as follows. 

The use of the symbol *(12)($2)" as if in “f(12)(pa)” it directly represented 
an argument to the function f2 is rendered possible by the theorems 

EE! (az) (dæ). D : (x). fæ . 2 . f Qz) ($z), 

E: (12) (par) = Qz) (yz) . D . f 2) (62) = f (12) (yo), 

F: E! Gz) (px). D . (12) ($z) = Qz) (6), 

H : (12) (par) = (12) (Yæ) . = « (12) (a) = (12) (bæ), 

H : (12) (pæ) = (12) (Ya). (12) (ya) = (az) (xæ) , 2 . (12) (Pa) = (12) (xz). 

The use of the symbol “2 (ga)” (or of a single letter, such as a, to represent 
such a symbol) as if, in “f (2 (px)),” it directly represented an argument a to a 
- function få, is rendered possible by the theorems 
F:(a).fa.2. f (2 (pe), 

: 2 (62) =O (qa). 2 f (8 (62)) = f fè (pa) 
e (pæ) =à (pæ), 
: à (far) e (pa). = .2 (pa) = 2 (éz), 
F : 2 (px) = à (ye) . @ (pa) = & (xx). D . 2 (px) = 2 (xz). 

Throughout these propositions the types must be supposed to be properly 
adjusted, where ambiguity is possible. 

The use of the symbol “29 [$ (z, y)) ” (or of a single letter, such as K, to _ 
represent such a symbol) as if, in “f (29 $ (x, y)},” it directly represented an 
argument R to a function SR, is rendered possible by the theorems 

F:(R).SR.2 -f 2 (ay), 
H: 09 $ (æ y) = 29 Y (z, y) - Df $ (a, y) = (99 y (o, y), 
H. 29 $ (æ, y) = 29 $ (z, y), 


T TT 


F : 20 $ (z, y = 29 y (z, y) . = - 29 y (æ, y) = 29 $ (o, y), 
F : 20 $ (x, y) = 29 y (æ, y) - RY y (z, y) = 29 x (@, y) - 


2.89 p (v, y) = 29 x (7, y). 
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Throughout these propositions the types must be supposed to be properly 
adjusted where ambiguity is possible. 


It follows from these three groups of theorems that these incomplete 
symbols are obedient to the same formal rules of identity as symbols which 
directly represent objects, so long as we only consider the equivalence of the 
resulting variable (or constant) values of propositional functions and not their 
identity. This consideration of the identity of propositions never enters into 
our formal reasoning. 


Similarly the limitations to the use of these symbols can be summed up 
as follows. In the case of (1x) ($z), the chief way in which its incompleteness 
is relevant is that we do not always have 

(æ) . fæ . 2 . f (12) (pa), 
1.e. a function which is always true may nevertheless not be true of (12) (bæ). 
This is possible because f(1æ) ($z) is not a value of få, so that even when all 
values of f2 are true, f (17) (dx) may not be true. This happens when (12) (px) 
does not exist. Thus for example we have (x). x= z, but we do not have 

the round square = the round square. 

The inference (æ) . fæ . A, f (az) (dæ) 
is only valid when E! (12) (fa). As soon as we know E ! (zz) ($z), the fact that 
(12) (px) is an incomplete symbol becomes irrelevant so long as we confine 
ourselves to truth-functions* of whatever proposition is its scope. But even 
when E! Qz) ($z), the incompleteness of (zz) (fx) may be relevant when we 
pass outside truth-functions. For example, George 1V wished to know whether 
Scott was the author of Waverley, 2.e. he wished to know whether a proposition 
of the form “c = (az) (ox)” was true. But there was no proposition of the form 
“c=y” concerning which he wished to know if it was true. 

In regard to classes, the relevance of their incompleteness is somewhat 

different. It may be illustrated by the fact that we may have 
2 (oz) = 3 !2.2($z)=y!2 

without having y!l2=x12. 
For, by a direct application of the definitions, we find that 

F:2($z2)9 y 12.2.4» s, ra. 
Thus we shall have | 

Fide=m=,yrlz.de=,x!e. 23.2($2) 2 j 12 . 2 ($z) = x ! 2, 
but we shall not necessarily have 47! 2 — y !2 under these circumstances, for 
two functions may well be formally equivalent without being identical; for 
example, | 
x = Scott . =, væ = the author of Waverley, 
but the function “2 = the author of Waverley” has the property that George IV 
wished to know whether its value with the argument “Scott” was true, whereas 
* Of. p. 8. ` 
6—2 
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the function “2 = Scott" has no such property, and therefore the two functions 
are not identical. Hence there is a propositional function, namely 

EE ETS E EE 
which holds without any exception, and yet does not hold when for z we 
substitute a class, and for y and z we substitute functions. This is only 
possible because a class is an incomplete symbol, and therefore *2($2)-— ^12" 
is not a value of “x= y." 


It will be observed that “012=wY"12” is not an extensional function of 

q^12. Thus the scope of 2($z) is relevant in interpreting the product 
2(dz)= y 12.2($2) - X12. 
If we take the whole of the product as the scope of 2($2), the product is 
equivalent to | 
(40): $x2,012.012—4/12.012— X12, 

and this does imply y!12=x!2. 

We may say generally that the fact that 2($2) is an incomplete symbol 
is not relevant so long as we confine ourselves to extensional functions of 
functions, but is apt to become relevant for other functions of functions. 


PARTI 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


SUMMARY OF PART I 


In this Part, we shall deal with such topics as belong traditionally to 
symbolic logic, or deserve to belong to it in virtue of their generality. We 
shall, that is to say, establish such properties of propositions, propositional 
functions, classes and relations as are likely to be required in any mathematical 
reasoning, and not merely in this or that branch of mathematics. 

The subjects treated in Part I may be viewed in two aspects: (1) as a 
deductive chain depending on the primitive propositions, (2) as a formal calculus. 
Taking the first view first: We begin, in *1, with certain axioms as to deduction 
of one proposition or asserted propositional function from another. From these 
primitive propositions, in Section A, we deduce various propositions which are 
all concerned with four ways of obtaining new propositions from given proposi- 
tions, namely negation, disjunction, joint assertion and implication, of which 
the last two can be defined in terms of the first two. Throughout this first ` 
section, although, as will-be shown at the beginning of Section B, our proposi- 
tions, symbolically unchanged, will apply to any propositions as values of our 
variables, yet it will be supposed that our variable propositions are all what 
we shall call elementary propositions, i.e. such as contain no reference, explicit 
or implicit, to any totality. This restriction is imposed on account of the 
distinction between different types of propositions, explained in Chapter II of 
the Introduction. Its importance and purpose, however, are purely philosophical, 
and so long as only mathematical purposes are considered, it is unnecessary to 
remember this preliminary restriction to elementary propositions, which is 
symbolically removed at the beginning of the next section. 


Section B deals, to begin with, with the relations of propositions containing 
apparent variables (i.e. involving the notions of “all” or “some”) to each other 
and to propositions not containing apparent variables. We show that, where 
propositions containing apparent variables are concerned, we can define 
negation, disjunction, joint assertion and implication in such a way that their 
properties shall be exactly analogous to the properties of the corresponding 
ideas as applied to elementary propositions. We show also that formal im- 
plication, 1.6. “(x). de D yz” considered as a relation of AS to Wè, has many 
` properties analogous to those of material implication, t.e. “p 2 q” considered as 
a relation of p and q. We then consider predicative functions and the axiom 
of reducibility, which are vital in the employment of functions as apparent 
variables. An example of such employment is afforded by identity, which 
is the next topic considered in Section B. Finally, this section deals with 
descriptions, i.e. phrases of the form “the so-and-so” (in the singular) It is 
shown that the appearance of a grammatical subject “the so-and-so” isdeceptive, 
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and that such propositions, fully stated, contain no such subject, but contain 
instead an apparent variable. | 


Section C deals with classes, and with relations in so far as they are analogous 
to classes. Classes and relations, like descriptions, are shown to be “incomplete 
symbols” (cf. Introduction, Chapter III), and it is shown that a proposition 
which is grammatically about a class is to be regarded as really concerned with 
a propositional function and an apparent variable whose values are predicative 
propositional functions (with a similar result for relations). The remainder of 
Section C deals with the calculus of classes, and with the caleulus of relations 
in so far as it is analogous to that of classes. 


Section D deals with those properties of relations which have no analogues 
for classes. In this section, a number of ideas and notations are introduced 
which are constantly needed throughout the rest of the work. Most of the 
properties of relations which have analogues in the theory of classes are compara- 
tively unimportant, while those that have no such analogues are of the very ` 
greatest utility. It is partly for this reason that emphasis on the calculus- 
aspect of symbolic logic has proved a hindrance, hitherto, to the proper develop- 
ment of the theory of relations. 


Section E, finally, extends the notions of the addition and multiplication of 
classes or relations to cases where the summands or factors are not individually 
given, but are given as the members of some class. The advantage obtained 
by this extension is that it enables us to deal with an infinite number of 
summands or factors. Í 


Considered as a formal calculus, mathematical logic has three analogous 
branches, namely (1) the calculus of propositions, (2) the calculus of classes, 
(3) the calculus of relations. Of these, (1) is dealt with in Section A, while 
(2) and (3), in so far as they are analogous, are dealt with in Section C. We 
have, for each of the three, the four analogous ideas of negation, addition, 
multiplication, and implication or inclusion. Of these, negation is analogous 
to the negative in ordinary algebra, and implication or inclusion is analogous 
to the relation “less than or equal to” in ordinary algebra. But the analogy 
must not be pressed, as it has important limitations. The sum of two pro- 
positions is their disjunction, the sum of two classes is the class of terms 
belonging to one or other, the sum of two relations is the relation consisting 
in the fact that one or other of the two relations holds. The sum of a class 
of classes is the class of all terms belonging to some one or other of the 
classes, and the sum of a class of relations is the relation consisting in the 
fact that some one relation of the class holds. The product of two pro- 
positions is their joint assertion, the product of two classes is their common 
part, the product of two relations is the relation consisting in the fact that 
both the relations hold. The product of a class of classes is the part common 
to all of them, and the product of a class of relations is the relation consisting 
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in the fact that all relations of the class in question -hold. The inclusion of 
one class in another consists in the fáct that all members of the one are 
members of the other, while the inclusion of one relation in another consists 
in the fact that every pair of terms which has the one relation also has the 
other relation. It is then shown that the properties of negation, addition, 
multiplication and inclusion are exactly analogons for classes and relations, 
and are, with certain exceptions, analogous to the properties of negation, ad- 
dition, multiplication and implication for propositions. (The exceptions arise 
chiefly from the fact that “ p implies q ' is itself a proposition, and can there- 
fore imply and be implied, while “a is contained in 8,” where a and 8 are 
classes, is not a class, and can therefore neither contain nor be contained in 
another class y.) But classes have certain properties not possessed by pro- 
positions: these arise from the fact that classes have not a two -fold division 
corresponding to the division of propositions into true and false, but a three- 
fold division, namely into (1) the universal class, which contains the whole of 
a certain type, (2) the null-class, which has no members, (8) all other classes, 
which neither contain nothing nor contain everything of the appropriate type. 
The resulting properties of classes, which are not analogous to properties of 
propositions, are dealt with in *24. And just as classes have properties not 
analogous to any properties of propositions, so relations have properties not 
analogous to any properties of classes, though all the properties of classes have 
analogues among relations. The special properties of relations are much more 
numerous and important than the properties belonging to classes but not to 
propositions. These special properties of relations therefore occupy a whole 
section, namely Section D. 


SECTION A 
THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION 


THE purpose of the present section is to set forth the first stage of the 
deduction of pure mathematics from its logical foundations. This first stage 
is necessarily concerned with deduction itself, ùe. with the principles by which 
conclusions are inferred from premisses. If it is our purpose to make all our 
assumptions explicit, and to effect the deduction of all our other propositions 
from these assumptions, it is obvious that the first assumptions we need are 
those that are required to make deduction possible. Symbolic logic is often 
regarded as consisting of two coordinate parts, the theory of classes and the 
theory of propositions. But from our point of view these two parts are not 
coordinate ` for in the theory of classes we deduce one proposition from another 
by means of principles belonging to the theory of propositions, whereas in the 
theory of propositions we nowhere require the theory of classes. Hence, in a 
deductive system, the theory of propositions necessarily precedes the theory 
of classes. 


But the subject to be treated in what follows is not quite properly described 
as the theory of propositions. It is in fact the theory of how one proposition 
can be inferred from another. Now in order that one proposition may be 
inferred from another, it is necessary that the two should have that relation 
which makes the one a consequence of the other. When a proposition q is a 
consequence of a proposition p, we say that p implies g. Thus deduction 
depends upon the relation of implication, and every deductive system must 
contain among its premisses as many of the properties of implication as are 
necessary to legitimate the ordinary procedure of deduction. In the present 
section, certain propositions will be stated as premisses, and it will be shown 
that they are sufficient for all common forms of inference. It will not be shown 
that they are all necessary, and it is possible that the number of them might 
be diminished. All that is affirmed concerning the premisses is (1) that they 
are true, (2) that they are sufficient for the theory of deduction, (3) that we 
do not know, how to diminish their number. But with regard to (2), there 
must always be some element of doubt, since it is hard to bé sure that one 
never uses some principle unconsciously. The habit of being rigidly guided 
by formal symbolic rules is a safeguard against unconscious assumptions; but 
even this safeguard is not always adequate. 


al. PRIMITIVE IDEAS AND PROPOSITIONS 


Since all definitions of terms are effected by means of other terms, every 
system of definitions which is not circular must start from a certain apparatus 
of undefined terms. It is to some extent optional what ideas we take as 
undefined in mathematics; the motives guiding our choice will be (1) to 
make the number of undefined ideas as small as possible, (2) as between two 
systems in which the number is equal, to choose the one which seems the 
simpler and easier. We know no way of proving that such and such a system 
of undefined ideas contains as few as will give such and such results". Hence 
we can only say that.such and such ideas are undefined in such and such 
a system, not that they are indefinable. Following Peano, we shall call the 
undefined ideas and the undemonstrated propositions primitive ideas and 
primitive propositions respectively. The primitive ideas are explained by means 
of descriptions intended to point out to the reader what is meant; but the. 
explanations do not constitute definitions, because they really involve the ideas 
they explain. 


In the present number, we shall first enumerate the primitive ideas 
required in this séction; then we shall define implication ; and then we 
Shall enunciate the primitive propositions required in this section. Every 
definition or proposition in the work has a number, for purposes of reference. 
Following Peano, we use numbers having a decimal as well as an integral 
part, in order to be able to insert new propositions between any two. A change 
in the integral part of the number will be used to correspond to a new 
chapter. Definitions will generally have numbers whose decimal part is less 
than "1, and will be usually put at the beginning of chapters. In references, 
the integral parts of the numbers of propositions will be distinguished by 
being preceded by a star; thus “1:01” will mean the definition or proposition 
so numbered, and “x1” will mean the chapter in which propositions have 
numbers whose integral part is 1, 1.e. the present chapter. Chapters will 
generally be called * numbers." 


PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 


(1) Elementary propositions. By an “elementary” proposition we mean 
one which does not involve any variables, or, in other language, one which 
does not involve such words as “all,” “some,” “the” or equivalents for such 
words. A proposition such as “this is red,” where “this” is something given 
in sensation, will be elementary. Any-combination of given elementary 
propositions by means of negation, disjunction or conjunction (see below) will 

* The recognized methods of proving independence are not applicable, without reserve, to 


fundamentals. Cf. Principles of Mathematics, $ 17. What is there said concerning BÐ 
propositions applies with even greater force to primitive ideas. 
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be elementary. In the primitive propositions of the present number, and 
therefore in the deductions from these primitive propositions in «2—x5, the 
letters p, q, r, s will be used to denote elementary propositions. 


(2). Elementary propositional functions. By an “elementary propositional 
function” we shall mean an expression containing an undetermined consti- 
tuent, i.e. a variable, or several such constituents, and such that, when the 
undetermined constituent or constituents are determined, e. when values are 
assigned to the variable or variables, the resulting value of the expression 
in question is an elementary proposition. Thus if p is an undetermined 
elementary proposition, “not-p” is an elementary propositional function. 


We shall show in *9 how to extend the results of this and the following 
numbers (*1—x5) to propositions which are not elementary. 


(3) ‘Assertion. Any proposition may be either asserted or merely con- 
sidered. If I say “Caesar died,” I assert the proposition “Caesar died,” 
if I say “‘Caesar died’ is a proposition,” I make a different assertion, and 
“Caesar died” is no longer asserted, but merely considered. Similarly in a 
hypothetical proposition, eg. “if a=b, then b=a,” we have two unasserted 
propositions, namely “a = b” and “b =a,” while what is asserted is that the 
first of these implies the second. In language, we indicate when a proposition 
is merely considered by “if so-and-so” or “that so-and-so” or merely by 
inverted commas. In symbols, if p is a proposition, p by itself will stand 
for the unasserted proposition, while the asserted proposition will be de- 
signated by | 

ES od 

The sign “F” is called the assertion-sign *; it may be read “it is true that” 
(although philosophically this is not exactly what it means). The dots after 
the assertion-sign indicate its range; that is to say, everything following is 
asserted until we reach either an equal number of dots preceding a sign 
of implication or the end of the sentence. Thus *F:p.2.4" means “ it is 
true that p implies q,” whereas “F.p.DF.q” means “pis true; therefore 
q is truet.” The first of these does not necessarily involve the truth either 
of p or of q, while the second involves the truth of both. 


(4) Assertion of a propositional function. Besides the assertion of 
definite propositions, we need what we shall call “assertion of a propositional 
function.” The general notion of asserting any propositional function is 
not used until «9, but we use at once the notion of asserting various special 
elementary propositional functions. Let de be a propositional function whose 
argument is z; then we may assert $c without assigning a value to z. 
This is done, for example, when the law of identity is asserted in the form 
“Ais A.” Here A is left undetermined, because, however A may be deter- 


* We have adopted both the idea and the symbol of assertion from Frege. 
+ Cf. Principles of Mathematics, § 38. 
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mined, the result will be true. Thus when we assert bx, leaving z undetermined, 
we are asserting an ambiguous value of our function. This is only legitimate 
if, however the ambiguity may be determined, the result will-be true. Thus 
take, as an illustration, the primitive proposition «1:2 below, namely 
“hipvp.2.p,” 

p or p' implies p.” Here p may be any elementary proposition: by 
ore p undetermined, we obtain an assertion which can be applied to any 
particular elementary proposition. Such assertions are like the particular 
enunciations in Euclid: when it is said “let ABC be an isosceles triangle; 
then the angles at the base will be equal,” what is said applies to any isosceles 
triangle; it is stated concerning one triangle, but not concerning a definite: 
one. All the assertions in the present work, with a very few exceptions, assert 
propositional functions, not definite propositions. 


t“. 


As a matter of fact, no constant elementary proposition will occur in the 
present work, or can occur in any work which employs only logical ideas. 
The ideas and propositions of logic are all general: an assertion (for example) 
which is true of Socrates but not of Plato, will not belong to logic*, and if an 
assertion which is true of both is to occur in logic, it must not be made 
concerning either, but concerning a variable z. In order to obtain, in logic, 
a definite proposition instead of a propositional function, it is necessary to 
take some propositional function and assert that it is true always or some- 
times, t.e. with all possible values of the variable or with some possible value. 
Thus, giving the name “individual” to whatever there is that is neither 
a proposition nor a function, the proposition “every individual is identical 
with itself” or the proposition “there are individuals” will be a proposition 
belonging to logic. But these propositions are not elementary. 


(5) Negation. If p is any proposition, the proposition “not-p,” or “p is 
false,” will be represented by “~ p. ` For the present, p must be an elementary 
proposition. 


(9) Disjunction. If p and q are any propositions, the e plito “p org,” 
te. “either p is true or q is true,” where the alternatives are to be not 
mutually exclusive, will be EE Kä 

“pv q” | . 
This is called the disjunction or the logical sum of p and q. Thus “— p vq”? 
will mean “p is false or q is true”; “~ (p vq)” will mean “it is false that 
either p or q is true,” which is equivalent to “p and q are both false”; 
“~ (e pv — q)” will mean “it is false that either p is false or q is false,” which 
is equivalent to “p and q are both true”; and so on. For the present, p and 
q must be elementary propositions. 
* When we say that a proposition “belongs to logic,” we mean that it can be expressed in 


terms of the primitive ideas of logic. We do not mean that logic applies to it, for that would of 
course be true of any proposition. 
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The duse are all the primitive ideas required i in the theory of deduction. 
Other primitive ideas will be introduced in Section B. 


Definition of Implication. When a proposition q follows from a proposition 
p, so that. if p is true, q must also be true, we say that p implies q. The idea 
of implication, in the form in which we require it, can be defined. The mean- 
ing to be given to implication in what follows may at first sight appear some- 
what artificial; but although there are other legitimate meanings, the one here 
adopted is very much more convenient for our purposes than any of its rivals. 
The essential property that we require of implication ` is this: “What is 
implied by a true proposition is true.” It is in virtue of this property that 
implication yields proofs. But this property by no means determines whether 
anything, and if so what, is implied by a false proposition. What it does 
determine is that, if p implies q, then it cannot be the case that p is true and 
q is false, t.e. it must be the case that either p is false or q is true. The most 
convenient interpretation of implication is to say, conversely, that if either p 
_ is false or q is true, then “p implies g” is to be true. Hence “p implies q” 
is to be defined to mean: “ Either p is false or q is true.” Hence we put: 
*101. pdq.=.~pvq Df 

Here the letters “ Df” stand for “ definition.” They and the sign of equality 
together are to be regarded as forming one symbol, standing for “is defined 
to mean*.” Whatever comes to the left of the sign of equality is defined to 
mean the same as what comes to the right of it. Definition is not among the 
primitive ideas, because definitions are concerned solely with the symbolism, 
not with what is symbolised; they are introduced for practical convenience, 
and are theoretically unnecessary. 


In virtue of the above definition, when “ p 2 q” holds, then either p is false 
or q is true; hence if p is true, q must be true. Thus the above definition 
preserves the essential characteristic of implication ; it gives, in fact, the most 
general meaning compatible with the preservation of this characteristic. 


PRIMITIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


x11. Anything implied by a true elementary proposition is true. Ppt. 

The above principle will be extended in «9 to propositions which are not 
elementary. It is not the same as “if p is true, then if p implies q, q is true." 
This is à true proposition, but it holds equally when p is not true and when p 
does not imply q. It does not, like the principle we are concerned with, enable 
us to assert q simply, without any hypothesis. We cannot express the principle 
symbolically, partly because any symbolism in which p is variable only gives 
the hypothesis that p is true, not the fact that it is truet. 


* The sign of equality not followed by the letters “Df” will have a different meaning, to be 
defined later. 

+ The letters « Pp” stand for “primitive proposition," as with Peano. 

+ For further remarks on this principle, cf. Principles of Mathematics, $ 38. 
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The above principle is used whenever we have to deduce a proposition 
from a proposition. But the immense majority of the assertions in the 
present work are assertions of propositional functions, 4e. they contain an 
undetermined variable. Since the assertion of a propositional function is a 
different primitive idea from the assertion of a proposition, we require a 
primitive proposition different from *1'1, though allied to it, to enable us to 
deduce, the assertion of a propositional function “pe” from the assertions of 
the two propositional functions “æ” and “æD ya.” This primitive pro- 
position is as follows: 

x111. When de can be asserted, where z is a real variable, and px 2 yx can 
` be asserted, where z is a real variable, then ya can be asserted, where x is a 
real variable. Pp. 


This principle is also to be assumed for functions of several variables. 


Part of the importance of the above primitive proposition is due to the 
fact that it expresses in the symbolism a result following from the theory of 
types, which requires symbolic recognition. Suppose we have the two assertions 
of propositional functions “+. $z” and “F. dz Dye”; then the “x” in $a is 
not absolutely anything, but anything for which as argument the function “ga” 
is significant; similarly in “w Dye” the z is anything for which “a 2 ya" 
is significant. Apart from some axiom, we do not know that the z's for which 
“¿de Da” is significant are the same as those for which “ ga” is significant. 
The primitive proposition «1-11, by securing that, as the result of the assertions 
of the propositional functions “px” and “pæ 2 yx,” the propositional function 
“aka” can also be asserted, secures partial symbolic recognition, in the form most 
useful in actual deductions, of an important principle which follows from the 
theory of types, namely that, if there is any one argument a for which both 
“da” and “ya” are significant, then the range of arguments for which “px” 
is significant is the same as the range of arguments for which “wa” is sig- 
nificant. It is obvious that, if the propositional function * $x yx” can be 
asserted, there must be arguments a for which “ pa D Wa” is significant, and 
for which, therefore, “ġa” and “ya” must be significant. Hence, by our 
principle, the values of z for which “ ga” is significant are the same as those 
for which “Wa” is significant, t.e. the type of possible arguments for $2 (cf. 
p. 15) is the same as that of possible arguments for 4/2. The primitive pro- 
position «1:11, since it states a practically important consequence of this fact, 
is called the “axiom of identification of type." 


Another consequence of the principle that, if there is an argument a for 
which both ga and wa are significant, then d is significant whenever ya is 
significant, and vice versa, will be given in the “axiom of identification of real 
variables,” introduced in «1:72. These two propositions, «1:11 and *1°72, give 
what is symbolically essential to the conduct of demonstrations in accordance 
with the theory of types. 
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The above proposition *1:11 is used in every inference from one asserted 
_ propositional function to another. We will illustrate the use of this proposition 
by setting forth at length the way in which it is first used, in the proof of 
*2:06. That proposition is | 
*F:p29g.2:92r.2.p277 
We have already proved, in «2:05, the proposition 
F:g2r.2:p2q.2.pO2r. 
It is obvious that «2:06 results from x2:05 by means of *2°04, which is 
Fnp.2.q2r:2:q4.2.p2r. 
For if in this proposition, we replace p by q Dr, q by p 2 q, andr by por, 
we obtain, as an instance of «2:04, the proposition 
Fig2r.2:p2q.2.p2r:.2:1.p24.2:942r7.2.p2r (1), 
and here the hypothesis is asserted by 2:05. Thus our primitive proposition 
*1:11 enables us to assert the conclusion. 


*12. F:pvp.2.p Pp. 

This proposition states: “If either p is true or p is true, then p is true.” 
It is called the “principle of tautology,” and will be quoted by the abbreviated 
title of “ Taut.” It is convenient, for purposes of reference, to give names to 


a few of the more important propositions; in general, propositions will be 
referred to by their numbers. 
*1'3. F:9.>.pvg Pp. 

This principle states: “If q is true, ee p or g' is true.” Thus eg. if q is 
“to-day is Wednesday” and p is “ to- day is Tuesday," the principle | states: 
“If to-day is Wednesday, then to-day is either Tuesday or Wednesday. ” It 
is called the “principle of addition,” because it states that if a proposition is 


true, any alternative may be added without making it false. The principle 
will be referred to as “Add.” 


xl'4. F:pvq.2.qvp Pp. 
This principle states that “p or q” implies “q or p.” It states the 


| permutative law for logical addition of propositions, and will be called the 
" principle of permutation." It will be referred to as * Perm." 
X15. F:pv(qvr).2.qv(pvr) Pp. | 

This principle EE “If either p is true, or “q or r’ is true, then either 
q is true, or ‘p or r' is true.” It is a form of the associative law for logical 
addition, and will be called the “associative principle.” It will be referred to 
as “Assoc.” The proposition 

Å pv(qwr).2.(pvq)vr, 

which would.be the natural form for the associative law, has less deductive 
power, and is therefore not taken as a primitive proposition. 
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#16. F:.92r.2:pvq. > .pvr Pp. 

This principle states: “If q implies r, then “p or g' implies ‘p or r?” In 
other words, in an implication, an alternative may be added to both premiss 
- and conclusion without i impairing the truth of the implication. The principle 
will be called the “principle of summation,” and will be referred: to as “Sum.” 


+1:7. If p is an elementary proposition, ~p is an elementary proposition. Pp. 


*171. If p and q are elementary propositions, p v q is an elementary pro- 
position. Pp. 


*172. If dp and dn are feet propositional functions which take 
elementary propositions as arguments, épv Yp i 1s an elementary propositional 
` function. Pp. . 

This axiom is to apply also to functions of two or more variables. It is 
called the “axiom of identification of real variables.” It will be observed that 
if $ and y are functions which take arguments of different types, there is no 
such function as “bx v yu,” because $ and Y cannot significantly have the 
_ same argument. A more general form of the above axiom will be given in «9. 

The use of the above axioms *1'7"71:72 will generally be tacit. It is only 
through them and the axioms of *9 that the theory of types explained in the 
Introduction becomes relevant, and any view of logic which justifies these 

axioms justifies such subsequent reasoning as employs the theory of types. 


This completes the list of primitive propositions required for the theory 
of deduction as applied to elementary propositions. 


R&W I 7 


x2. IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PRIMITIVE PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of x2. 

The proofs of the earlier of the propositions of this number consist simply 
in noticing that they are instances of the general rules given in «1. In such 
cases,.these rules are not premisses, since they assert any instance of them- 
selves, not something other than their instances. Hence when a general rule 
is adduced in early proofs, it will be adduced in brackets*, with indications, 
when required, as to the changes of letters from those given in the rule to 


those in the case considered. Thus * Taut F ” will mean what “Taut” becomes 


when ep is written in place of p. If “Taut “E” is enclosed in square brackets 


before an asserted proposition, that means that, in accordance with “ Taut,” 
we are asserting what “Taut” becomes when —p is written in place of p. 
The recognition that a certain proposition is an instance of some general 
proposition previously proved or assumed is essential to the process of de- 
duction from general rules, but cannot itself be erected into a general rule, 
since the application required is particular, and no general rule can explicitly 
include a particular application. 


Again, when two different sets of symbols express the same proposition in 
virtue of a definition, say *1:01, and one of these, which we will call (1), has 
been asserted, the assertion of the other is made by writing *[(1).(*1:01)]" 
before it, meaning that, in virtue of x1:01, the new set of symbols asserts the 
same proposition as was asserted in (1). A reference to a definition is dis- 
tinguished from a reference to a previous proposition by being enclosed in 
round brackets. 


| The propositions in this number are all, or nearly all, actually needed in 

deducing mathematics from our primitive propositions. Although certain ` 
abbreviating processes will be gradually introduced, proofs will be given very 
fully, because the importance of the present subject lies, not in the propo- 
sitions themselves, but (1) in the fact that they follow from the primitive 
propositions, (2) in the fact that the subject is the easiest, simplest, and most 
elementary example of the symbolic method of dealing with the principles of 
mathematies generally. Later portions—the theories of classes, relations, 
cardinal numbers, series, ordinal numbers, geometry, etc.—all employ the 
same method, but with an increasing complexity in the entities and functions 
considered. 


* Later on we shall cease to mark the distinction between a premiss and a rule according to 
which an inference is conducted. It is only in early proofs that this distinction is important. 
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The most important propositions proved in the present number are the 
following: i 
. «202. F:g.2.p24 

Le. q implies that p implies q, (e a true proposition is implied by any 
proposition. This proposition is called the “principle of simplification " (re- 
ferred to as * Simp "), because, as will appear later, it enables us to pass from 
. the joint assertion of q and p to the assertion of q simply. When the special 
meaning which we have given to implication is remembered, it will be seen 
that this proposition is obvious. 
x2083. F:p2994.2.92—p 
*215. F: ~pdq.d.~q Dp 
#216. F:p2q.2.<q2 ~p 
*2'17. F: vqI p.2.pDq ` 

These four analogous propositions constitute the “principle of transposition,” 
referred to as “Transp.” They lead to the rule that in an implication the two 
. Sides may be interchanged by turning negative into positive and positive into 
` negative. They are thus analogous to the algebraical rule that the two sides 
of an equation may be interchanged by changing the signs. 
X204. F:.p.2.927:2:4.2.p2r7 

This is called the “commutative principle” and referred to as “Comm.” 
It states that, if r follows from q provided p is true, then r follows from p 
provided q is true. 


#205. F:.92r.2:p24.2.p2r 
*206. F:.p29.2:927r.2.p2r 

` These two propositions are the source of the syllogism in Barbara (as will 
be shown later) and are therefore called the “principle of the syllogism” 
(referred to as * Syll"). The first states that, if r follows from q, then if q 
follows from p, r follows from p. The second states the same thing with the 
premisses interchanged. 


x208. F.pI3p 

I.e. any proposition implies itself. This i is called the “ principle of identity " 
and referred to as “Id.” It is not the same as the “law of identity” (“æ is 
identical with x”), but the law of identity is inferred from it (cf. *13°15). 
«221. F:p.2.p2q 

T.e. a false proposition implies any proposition. 

The later propositions of the present number are mostly subsumed under . 


propositions in *3 or *4, which give the same results in more compendious 
forms. We now proceed to formal deductions. 
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«201. Fi:pI~p.d.~p 

This proposition states that, if p samples its own falsehood, then p is false. It 
is called the “ principle of the reductio ad absurdum,” and will be referred to as 
‘Abs.”* The proof is as follows (where “ Dem.” is short for “ demonstration”): 


Dem. 
ES = GET UE E | (1) 
[(1).(*1:01)] F:p2=p.2. =p 
#202. Fiq.D.pDg 
Dem. 
| Ada ZP | F:gq.D.—p vq (1) 
[D).(xT'O1)] F:4.2.p2q 
x203. Fk: pI~q.9.qgI~p 
Dem. 


| Perm a ed F:repvoq.2.eqv op (1) 
[(1).(41-01)] F:pD2eq9.2.q92ep | 
4204. F:p.D.qDr:D:q.D.pDr 
Dem. | 
= F:.—pv(—qvr).2.—qv(—pvr) (1) 


[(1).(1:01)] F:p.2.927:2:9.2.pOr 
4205. F:.g927r.2:p294.2.p2r 
Dem. 
| Sum ZP FiqDr.Jimpyq.J.mpyr © 


[).(41:01)] F:. 92 7.2:p24.2.pÓ2r 
x206. F:.p24.2:42r.2.p2r 
Dem. 
[Comm 225224927] F:q2r.2:p2q4.2.pOr:. 
NE | 2:1p24.2:42r.2.p2r (1) 
[*2:05] k:g27r.2:p24.2.p2r (2) 
[(1).(2).«1:11] F:p2q.2:q927r.2.p2r 
In the last line of this proof, “(1).(2).*111” means that we are 
inferring in accordance with x*111, having before us a proposition, namely 
p2q.2:42r.2.p2r, which, by (1), is implied by q42r.2:p24.2.pOr, 
which, by (2), is true. In general, in such cases, we shall omit the reference 
to «111. 


* There is an interesting historical article on this principle by Vailati, *A proposito d' un 
passo del Teeteto e di una dimostrazione di Euclide,” Rivista di Filosofia e scienze affine, 1904. 
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The above two propositions will both be referred to as the “ principle of 
the syllogism ” (shortened to * Syll"), because, as will appear later, the syllo- 
gism in Barbara is derived from them. 


*2007. bip.d.pvp Laaf) 
Here we put nothing beyond “ ask ,” because the proposition to be 


proved is what *1:'9 becomes when p is written in place of q. 


«208. F.p2p 
Dem. 
[ «20521 2.2] F::pvp.2D.p:2:.p.2.pvp:2.p2D0p (1) 
[Taut] i F:pvp.2.p (2) 
[0).2).x«111] F:.p.2.pvp:2.p2p. | (3) 
[x2:07] F:p.2Q.pvp | (4) 


[Ball] F.pIp 
X21. Fa xpvp [*208. (*1:01)] . 
#211. F.pvop 
Dem. 


| Perm ai Fimpvp.J.pyep (1) 
[1).x2:1.«111] F.pvop 
This is the law of excluded middle. 
«212. F.p2=(=p) 
Dem. | 
[en 2] +. erte (1) 
[(1).*1:01)] F .pI~(~p) 
«2:13. +. pv~{~(~p)} 
This proposition is a lemma for «2:14, which, with «2:12, constitutes the 
principle of double negation. 
Dem. 
| Som TRUM Fnep.2.o[e(ep).2: 
"IN ke pvep.2.pve(e(p) W 
| #212 = | binp.d.rn{[~(rp)} (2) 


[Oa] ` Fipvep.2.pve(e(p) ` (3 
[(8).x2:11.x1'11] Fk. pvr{~(~p)} | 
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` *214& F.o(=pDp 


Dem. de? | w 
[Perm AA ro dr G) 
[(Da218.*111] — F.e— [e (pvp | 2 
[(2).(1:01)] F.e(ep)2p NEUEN 

X216. F:ep24.2.—42p | 
Dem. 
= big 2a(~g)-DimpIg.I.~pI~(~q) (D 
SCH ` l EEN | | ` (> 
[(1).(2).#1-11] Fre p29.2.p2 (mg) | O 
k poa] kimpDa(mg).IemgDJRLRN) ` (4) 
[+205 i Fne(p)23p.2:942-—(—p).2.9q42p (5) 
[(5).2:14.1:11] F:eg2e(ep).2.-q2p (6) 
[20522229259 ZO L, | 
P, q; r : l 


~pdD~(~g). dD. ei Areal AS 
sed EE DT Elle i dirpIgq.3.~gGI~(~p) (7) 
[(4).(7).*111] FivpJgG.D.LPpPIQ(L4):2: 


ed Mie Eis ed A (8) 
[38.111] F:ep29.2.g2- (p) (9) 
| #205 karann Fieg3e(mp).2.-42p: 


2:.—p24.2.-942c(—p):2:9p24.2.-—42p (10) 
[(6).(10).x1'11] Fi. p 34.2.9942 —(9p):2: — 
` I l ef Ad Ae raf A (11) 
[(9).(11).«111] Fi:~pdq.3.~g Ip | 

Note on the proof of «2:15. In the above proof, it will be seen that (3), 
(4), (6) are respectively of the forms p, D ps, p» 2 p, ps 2 Pr, Where p, p, is 
the proposition to be proved. From p, p» P: A Ps, ps 2 p, the proposition 
pı > p. results by repeated applications of *2°05 or *2°06 (both of which are 
called * Syll"). It is tedious and unnecessary to repeat this process every 
time it is used; it will therefore be abbreviated into 

*[Syll] F. (a). (b). (c) DF. (d); | 
where (a) is of the form p, 2 pz, (b) of the form p, 2 ps, (c) of the form p, 2 pi, 
and (d) of the form p, 2 p,. The same abbreviation will be applied to a sorites 
of any length. 
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Also where we have “t.p,” and “F.p,>p,,” and p, is the proposition to 
be proved, it is convenient to write simply 
“Fp. 
[ete. ] E. pa” 


where “etc.” will be a reference to the previous propositions in virtue of which 
the implication “p, D p," holds. .This form embodies the use of *1°11 or x1:1, 
and makes many proofs at once shorter and easier to follow. It is used in the 
first two lines of the following proof. 


«216. F:p29.2.—9g2-—p 


Dem | 
| [*2:12] F.g2e(eq).2 
[2:05] ` F:p2q.2.p2ec(cq) (1) 
[x203 d F:p3e(eq).2.99g2-—p (2) 
[Syll] F.(1).(2).9F:p24.2.—942-p 


Note. The proposition to be proved will be called “Prop,” and when 
a proof ends, like that of *2°16, by an implication between asserted propo- 
sitions, of which the consequent is the proposition to be proved, we shall 
write “H.ete. DF. Prop”. Thus “DF. Prop” ends a proof, and more or less 
corresponds to “Q.E.D.” 


#217. himqgDp.D.PIY 


Dem. | 
Lem >22] NEE EENEG (1) 
[2:14] F:—(—q23q:2 
[42:05] kipDa(mg).d.pòq (2) 
[Syll] F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 


x2:15, «2:16 and «2:17 are forms of te principle of transposition, and will 
be all referred to as “ Transp.” 


«218. Fi~pdp.d.p 


Dem. | 
[x212] F.p3e(ep).2 
[*2°05] E (p) (1) 
[#201 =P) k:opD~(~p).D.~(~p) (2) 
[Syl] F.).(3).2 E: p2p.2. (p) (3) 
[x2:14] F.~(~p)Dp (4) 
[Syll] F.(3).(4).2 k. Prop 


This is the complement of the principle of the reductio ad absurdum. It 
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states that a proposition which follows from the ing potas of its own false- 

hood is true. 

*x22. F:p.2.pvq 
Dem. Å | 

F.Add.2F:p.2.9vp (1) 

[Perm] F:gvp.>.pvq (2) 

[Syll] F. (1). (2). DF. Prop 


x221. F:—p.2.p2q [2222] 


The above two propositions are very frequently used. 
x224. F:p.2.-p2q [*2:21 . Comm] 
*2'25. F:.p:v:pvq.2.q 
Dem. 
F.x21.29bF:e(pvq).v.(pvqg): 
[Assoc] 2F:p.v.(e(pvq).v.q] :2F. Prop 


x2'26. Fimp:v:pDgq.2.yq [x225 ed 


#227. F:.p.2:p2q.2.q  [x226] 
x28. k:pv(gvr).2.pv(rvq) 
Dem. 
LM | F:qvr.2.rvq: 


3 


[Sum a SCH Jb:pv(qvr).2.pv(rvqg) 
*2:31. Fipv(gvr).2.(pvo) vr 

This proposition and *2°32 together constitute the associative law for 
logical addition of propositions. In the proof, the following abbreviation ` 
(constantly used hereafter) will be employed*: When we have a series of 
propositions of the form a Db, b2c, c Ə d, all asserted, and “a Dd” is the 
proposition to be proved, the proof in full is as follows: | 


[Syll] F:.a425.2:b2c0.2.a2c (1) 
E fe (2) 
[(1).(2)-x1'11] F:52c.2.202c ` (3) 
F:b.2.c (4) 

[((3).4).«111] F:a.>.c Å . (5) 
[Syll] F:.42e.2:02d.2.a2d (6) 
[(5).(6).xl'11] F:e2d.2.a2d Oh 
F:c.2.d (8) 


[(7).(8).*1°11] F:a.DJ.d 
* This abbreviation applies to the same type of cases as those concerned in the note to +2:15, 
but is often more convenient than the abbreviation explained in that note. 
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It is tedious to write out this process in full; we therefore write simply 


tra.J.b. 

[ete] D.c. 

[etc.] 2. d : 2F . Prop, | 
where “a 2d" is the proposition to be proved. We indicate on the left by 
references in square brackets the propositions in virtue of which the successive 
implications hold. We put one dot (not two) after “b,” to show that it is b, 
not “ab,” that implies c. But we put two dots after d, to show that now 
the whole proposition “a D d” is concerned. If “a 2 d" is not the proposition 
to be proved, but is to be used subsequently in the proof, we put 

F:a.2.b. 

[ete.] 2 . c. 

[etc.] 2. d (1), 
and then “(1)” means “a D d.” The proof of «2:31 is as follows: 


Dem. 
[*X23]F : pv(q vr) .2.pv(rvg). 


| Assoc" d | D.rv(pvq). 


qr 


[Perm Pt 2.(pvq)vr:2F.Prop 


x2'32. F:(pvg)vr.2.pv(qvr) 


Dem. 
| Perm PY 2" F:(pvg)vr.>.rv(pvg) 
| Assoc aa | >.pv(rvq) 
[*2:3] 2.pv(qvr):2F. Prop 


«2393. pvgvr.=.(pvg)vr Df 
This definition serves only for the avoidance of brackets. 
*236. be Le DEE E AE 


Dem. 
[Perm] F:ipvr.2D.rvp: 
[syn zver ve] Dki.pvg-I.pvr:I:ipvg.-I.rvp (1) 
[Sum] F:.g3Dr.2:pvq.2.pvr (2) 


F.(1).(2). Syll. D +. Prop 

#237. F:.q92r.2:9vp.2.pvr 
[Syll . Perm . Sum] 

x238. F:.q92r.2:q9vp.2.rvp 
[Syll. Perm . Sum] 
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. The proofs of «2:37:38 are exactly analogous to that of «2:36. (We use 
“ *2°37°38 ” as an abbreviation for “*2°37 and *2°38.” Such abbreviations will 
be used throughout.) 


The use of a general principle of deduction, such as either form of “ Syll," 
in a proof, is different from the use of the particular premisses to which the 
principle of deduction is applied. The principle of deduction gives the general 
rule according to which the inference is made, but is not itself a premiss in 
the inference. If we treated it as a premiss, we should need either it or some 
other general rule to enable us to infer the desired conclusion, and thus we 
should gradually acquire an increasing accumulation of premisses without 
ever being able to make any inference. Thus when a general rule is adduced 
in drawing an inference, as when we write *[Syll]F . (1). (2). D k. Prop,” the 
mention of “ Syll" is only required in order to remind the reader how the 
. inference is drawn. 


The rule of inference may, however, also occur as one of the ordinary 
premisses, that is to say, in the case of “ Syll" for example, the proposition 
*p2q.2:927.2.p2r" may be one of those to which our rules of deduction 
are applied, and it is then an ordinary premiss. The distinction between the 
two uses of principles of deduction is of some philosophical importance, and 
in the above proofs we have indicated it by putting the rule of inference in 
square brackets. It is, however, practically inconvenient to continue to dis- 
tinguish in the manner of the reference. We shall therefore henceforth both 
adduce ordinary premisses in square brackets where convenient, and adduce 
rules of inference, along with other propositions, in asserted premisses, 1.e. we 


shall write e.g. 
*F.(1).(2.Syll. OF. Prop" 


rather than *[Syll] F . (1). (2) . F. Prop" 
x24. b:uLp.v.pvqt:2.pvq u 
Dem. I 
F.x2831.2F:.p.v-pvq:2:pvp.v.q: 
[Taut.*2:38] D:pvq:. DF. Prop 
#241. F:.q.v.pvq:>.pvq 
Dem. 
| Assoc 224 F:gq.v.pvq:2:p.v.qvq: 
[Taut.Sum] 2:pvq:. AF, Prop 


x242. bF:.-—p.v.p2q:2.p2q Ld 


x2'43. bF:.p.2.p2494:2.p2q  [x242] 
x245. kim(pvq).2.mp [x2:2 . Transp] 
x246. Fi~(pvq).d.~¢ [*1:3 . Transp] 
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x247. tim(pvg).d.mpvq IE x22 DP » SCH 


2:48. Fim(pvq).D.pyeg *2:46. «13 zT 


IURE CURL 


#249, F:e(pvq).D.- pveq «245. x22 5 E EH 


H 


20. ` Fie(p39g).2.p2q | Ed 

251. WECKER KE [#248 ZP | 
. X952. Fim(pDg9).dD.mpDRg [ «2-49 24 

x2521. F:—(p29).2.92p [2:52:17] 


*253. F:pvq.2.— p2q 


Dem. . | f 
 F.#82:/1238.2F:pvq.2.—(—p)vq:2kF.Prop 
x254. F:—p24.2.pvq [*2:14:38] ` 
4255. b:.ep.2:pvq.2.q [x253 . Comm] 
X256. bing. Dipvg.d.p [1255 LE. Perm | 


| *26. Fi.npdg.d:pIg-I-g 


Dem. 

[x238] ` F:.—p2q.2:<pvq.2.gvq (1) 
[Taut . Syll] F::-—pvq.2.9vq:2:—pvq.2.q (2) 
F.(1).(2). Syll.OF :.—p24.2:—pv4.2.9:. IF. Prop 

«2:61. F:np29.2:9p24.2.q [*2°6 . Comm] 

x262.. F:.pvq.2:p 24.2.9 [*2:53:6 . Syll] 

*2:621. F:.p24.2:pvq.2.q [*2°62 . Comm] 

x263. F: pvq.2Q:cepvq.2.q [x2'62] 

«264. F:.pvq.2:pvoq.2.p [#263 LI. Perm | 

«2:65. kipDq.dipDRQ.D.Rp La =£] 


x2:67. Fnpvg.2.q:2.p2q 
. Dem. f 
[x2:54.Syll] F:.pvq.D.qg:2:p23g.2.qg (1) 
[*2:24.Syll] hiimpDg4.2.4:2.p2Dgq (2) 
F. (1). (2). Syll. D F. Prop 
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«268. F:.p29.2.9:2.pvq 
Dem. 
[+267 = k:.pIq.2D.q:2D.vp2q (1) 
"K. (1). #254. D H. Prop 
*269. F:.p294.2.9:2:92p.2.p.. Lan. Perm 2622.7] 
X278. F:.p29.2:pvqvr.2.qvr [2:621:38] 
*2 74. F:.492p.2:pvqvr.2.pvr [1273 22. Assoc. Syl | 


4275. F::pvg.2:.p.v.q3Dr:2.p vr [27473 425531 | 
«X276. F:.p.v.q)r:D:pvq.D.pvr [x275.Comm] 
#277. F:.p.2.9270:2:p294.2.p2r Kul 
*28. F:.qvr.D:orvs.2.qvs 
Dem. 
F.x253.Perm.2b:.qvr.2:o7r24: 
[2:38] . Diervs.d.qgvs:.IF. Prop 
#281. bisqg.D.rds: Diu pvg-Iipvr.d.pvs 
Dem. 
F.Sum.2b:4.2.r25:2:.pvq.2:p.v.r26 (1) 
F.«x276.Syll.OF:pvq.2:p.v.r2s:.2:.. 
pvq.2:pvr.2.pvs (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
*282. F:.pvqvr.2:pvervs.2.pvgvs 
OS 
q d 8 
«283. Fizp.d.gIridup.d.rIsidip.Id.gIs 
E> 
p 4. 
*285. k:.pvq.D.pvr:2D:p.v.q2r 


Dem. | MEE" 
[Add.Syll] F::pvq.2.7:2.927 | (1) 
F.«255.2F:0p.2:.pvmr.2.m:. 
[Syll] | 2:.pvq.2.pvr:2:pvqg.3.r:. 
[0).«2:83] — 2:ipvq.D.pvr:2:9g2r (2) 
LO. Gomm, Dt:  pvq.2.pvr:2:-—p.2.q92-v:. 
[2°54] ` I:p.v.gIr: DF. Prop 


x2:86. F:.p29.2.p2T:2:p.2.92r [+285 =P] 


x3. THE LOGICAL PRODUCT OF TWO PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *3. 

The logical product of two propositions p and q is practically the pro- 
position “p and q are both true.” But this as it stands would have to be a 
new primitive idea. We therefore take as the logical product the proposition 
~(~pv~q), ue. “it is false that either p is false or q is false,” which is 
obviously true when and only when p and q are both true. Thus we put 
X301. p.g.=.~(~pverg) Df 

where “p.q” is the logical. product of p and q. 
43°02. p2q2r.—.p24.92r Df 

This definition serves merely to abbreviate proofs. 

When we are given two asserted propositional functions “F. dée" and 
“F. æ,” we shall have "E, fæ. ya” whenever $ and y take arguments of 
the same type. This will be proved for any functions in *9; for the present, 
we are confined to elementary propositional functions of elementary pro- 
positions. In this case, the result is proved as follows: 

` By 177, — $p and —yp are elementary propositional functions, and there- 
fore, by *1°72, ~ dp V — Yp is an elementary propositional function. Hence 


by *2°11, 
bin gpvewp.v. (gp Y — Yp). 
Hence by x2'32 and. «1:01, 
Fi. qp.2: Jp.32.—(— pvp), 
| F:. do .2: pp . I. dp, yp. 
Hence by x*1:11, when we have “k. gp” and “F.yp” we have “H. fp. p.” 


This proposition is *3°03. It is to be understood, like x1:72, as applying also | 
to functions of two or more variables. 


1.6. by «3:01, 


The above is the practically most useful form of the axiom of identification 
of real variables (cf. «1 72). In practice, when the restriction to elementary 
propositions and propositional functions has been removed, a convenient means 
by which two functions can often be recognized as taking arguments of the 
same type is the following: 


If ør contains, in any way, a constituent x (æ, y, z, ...) and yx contains, 
in any way, a constituent y (a, u, v, ...), then both $z and ya take arguments 
of the type of the argument z in x (a, y, 2, ...), and therefore both ox and yu 
take arguments of the same type. Hence, in such a case, if both $z and yx 
can be asserted, so can pr. yx. 
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As an example of the use of this proposition, take the proof of «3:47. We 
there Bere 
kn pdr.gds.d:p.g.d.ger (1). 
and i TD ON k Sai (2) 
and what we wish to prove is : 
TT 
which is «3:47. Now in (1) and (2), p, q, r, s are elementary propositions 
(as everywhere in Section A); ; hence by *1°7-71, applied repeatedly, 
“pDr. ois, 2:p.9.2.q.r" and “por. q2s.D:q.r.D.r.s” are ele- 
mentary propositional functions. Hence by «8:03, we have 
k:p2r.q25s.2:p.9.2.Q.0:.p27.925.2:Q.7.2.m.8, 
whence the result follows by *3'43 and 3:33. 
| The principal propositions of the present number are the following : 
432. bF:.p.2:9.2.p.q | 
I.e. “ p implies that q implies p . q,” ie. if each of two propositions is true, 
so is their logical product. 
*326. F:p.q.>.p 
327. F:p.q.>.9 
I.e. if the logical product of two propositions is true, then each of the two 
propositions severally is true. 
X938. b:.p.q.2.7:2:p.2.32r 
Te. if p and q jointly imply r, then p implies that q implies r. This 
principle (following Peano) will be called “exportation,” because q is “exported” 
from the hypothesis. It will be referred to as * Exp." 
4331. F:.p.2.927:2:p.9.2.r 
This is the correlative of the above, and will be called (following oe 
“importation ” (referred to as “ Imp”). 
x335. F:p.p234.2.4 
I.e. “if p is true, and q follows from it, then q is true.” This will be called 
the “principle of assertion” (referred to as “Ass”). It differs from «1-1 by 
the fact that it does not apply only when p really is true, but requires merely 
the hypothesis that p is true. 
43°43. F:.p2q.p2r.2:p.2.9.r 
I.e. if a proposition implies each of two propositions, then it implies their 
logical product. This is called by Peano the * a de of composition.” It 
will be referred to as “Comp.” 
*3°45. Fi.pDq.D:p.reD.ger 
Je both sides of an implication may be multiplied by a common factor. 


This is called by Peano the “principle of the factor.” It will be referred to 
as “ Fact,” 
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43°47, F:-.p27r.928.2:p.9.2.7.5 

Te. if p implies q and r implies s, then p and q jointly imply r and s 
jointly. The law of contradiction, “F. x (p . ~ p)," is proved in this number 
(43:24); but in spite of its fame we have found few occasions for its use. 


X301. p.q.=.~(~pv~q) Df 

«302. pIgIr.=.pIq.q Dr Df 

*3°03. Given two asserted elementary propositional ee "E, dén" and 

“F. dp" whose arguments are elementary propositions, we have F. $p . wp. 
Dem. 


F.xL772.x211.2bF:e $pv — pp av. (— $p v vp) (1) 
F. (1). *2:32 . (#101). DF: gp. D z Yp. D. v (v dp æ pp) (2) 
k. (2). (43'01). D F:. dén. D : Yp . D . dp, vp (3) 
F.(9).*1:11.2 F. Prop 

x31. +:p.q.).>(=pveg) [Id . (x8-01)] 

*3'11. F:~(~pv~gq).D.p.q [Id.(x3:01)] 

4312. Fic p.v.eq.v.p.q = = 

«313. F:~(p.q).D.~pv~q [x311. Transp] 

*914  b:epveq.2.c(p.q) [*3:1. Transp] 

432. F:.p.>:9.>:p.q [*3°12] 

*321. b:.g.2:p.2.p.q  [x3'2 . Comm] 

«922. F:p.q.>.q.p 


This is one form of the commutative law for logical multiplication. A 
more complete form is given in *4°3. 


Dem. 
813% P) Hhalg.p).J).ao vo š 
| | Pq | (q.p) q p 


[Perm] 2.— pv ~q. 
[3:14] | 2.—(p.g) (1) 
F.(1). Transp. D +. Prop 


Note that, in the above proof, “(1)” stands for the proposition 


"e (q.p)-2.c (p. 9)" 
as was explained in the proof of «2:31. 
x924. F. ~(p . ~p) 
Dem. 


pen ed k.æpvæ(æp).D 


LT =P bin(p.~p) 


The above is the law of contradiction. 
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man S P 


Dem. | 
| Leni? Fip.D.g2Dp (1) 
[(1).(x1:01)] Obiep.v.egvp: 
[2:31] io prog. v.p: 
k= J Itia(opvwg).2.p MO 
[(2).(«3:01)] F:p.q.2.p 
«327. F:p.q->.q 
Dem. 


[«3:22] k:p.q.2.9-.p-. 
| #326 £P 0 D.q:Dt. Prop 
`«8:26:27 will both be called the “ principle of simplification," like «2:02, 


from which they are deduced. They will be referred to as “Simp.” 
«x33. Fisp.qeI.riDd:p.D.JGDr 


Dem. 
[Id.(«3:01)] F:.p.g.2.7:2:— (o pvoq9).2.r: 
[Transp] SIE ZK EU EE 
[Id.(*1:01)] | Iivr.d.pI~|q: 
[Comm] 2:p.2.cr2cg9: 
[Transp.Syll] 2:p.2.92r:.2F . Prop 

X931. F:.p.2.q2r:2:p.9.2.r 

- Dem. | 
[Id.(x101)] Fnp.D.gDr:D:~p.v.~qvr: 
[*2°31] 2:cepveq.v.mr: 
= = 3:e(epveog).2.r: 
[Id.(43:01)] . Aren, de ler fe AF, Prop 


«383. bipdq.qor.d.p or [Syll. Imp] 
43°34. F:qDr.pDq. 51 p2r [Syll. Imp] 
These two propositions will -hereafter be referred to as * Syll"; they are 
usually more convenient than either *2°05 or *2°06. 
«935. F:p.p24.2.q4 [x227.Imp] 
43°37. E:p.q.2.7:2:p.cr.2.cq 


Dem. 
F.Transp.DF:927r.2.— r2: 
[Syll] SIS fe kd DC ECHT ET ` (1) 
F.Exp. 2Fb:.p.q.2.7r:2:p.2.92r (2) 
F.Imp. DFip.J.mrDQQ:D:ip.mr.J.ag (3) 


F.(2). (1). (3). Syll. DF. Prop 
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This is another form of transposition. 
«34 kip.q.2. prq (0 [x2:51. Transp. (1:01. x301)] ` 
X341. kipr.I:p.g.J.r [xK326.Syll] — 
*342. F:.92r.2:p.9.2.r [x327 . Syl] 
43°43. F:.p2q4.p2r.2O:p.D.q.r — 


Dem. o9 = 
SF.x*x32.2b:.94.2:70.2.4.7 | (1) 
F-.(D.Syll.OE:p2q.2:. p.2:r.2.g.r:. 8 
[2-77] - 0 DapDr.D:p.D.g.r (2) 


.. F.(2).Imp.2 +. Prop 
X944. F:.q2p.r2p.2:qvr.2.p 
This principle is analogous to x343.. The analogy between *3°43 and 


*9'44 is of a sort which generally subsists between formulae concemiing 
products and formulae concerning sums. 


Dem. 
F.Syll.OF:.eq2r.r2p.2:-9g2p: 
[«2:6] x 2:92p.2.p (1). 
F.(1). Exp.OF::9g2r.2:.72p.2:92p.2.p:. 
[Comm.Imp] 2:.92p.r2p.2.p (2) 


F.(2).Comm.2F:.q2p.r2p.2: ~qor. D.p: 
[*2'53.Syll] Dt. Prop , 
#345. F:.p2q.2:p.r.2.9.r 
This principle shows that we may multiply both sides of an implication 
` by a common factor; hence it is called by Peano the “principle of the factor.” 
We shall refer to it as “ Fact.” It is the analogue, for multiplication, of the 
primitive proposition *1°6. 
Dem. | | 
F. Syl 77.2 E: p24.2 Jigdr.I.pIor: 
[Transp] | 2J:ce(p2cr).2.c(q2ocr):. 
[Id.(1:01.43-01)] EI Prop 
43°47. E:.p27.925.2:p.qQ.2.m.8$ 
This proposition, or rather its analogue for classes, was proved by Leibniz, 
and evidently pleased him, since he calls it “ preeclarum theorema “.” 
Dem. 
F.*x39:26.2F:.p27r.92$s.2:pOÓ2r: 
[Fact] - 2:p.q.2.r.q: 
[*3°22] 2:p.q.2.q.r (1) 
* Philosophical works, Gerhardt's edition, Vol. vu. p. 223. 
R&W I 8 
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F.«x327.2F:.p270.9258.2:925:. 
[Fact] SIE ds Edi 
[«3:22] SIT dd 
H. (1). (2). #3°03 . «283.2 


kupDr.gD8.2D:p.qg.D.r.s:. DH. Prop 


x348. F:.p2r.qg25.21pvq.2.rvs. 


This theorem is the analogue of «3:47. 
Dem. 


F.«x326.2F:.p27.028$.2:p2r: 

[Sum] ` 3:pvq.2.rvq: 
[Perm] 2:pvq.2.qvr 

F.«x9:90.2 F :. p2r.025.2:9258: 

[Sum] 2:qvr.2.svr: 
[Perm] 2:qvr.D.rvs 

F.(1).(2). «283.2 


F:p23r.q2s.2:pvq.2.rvs:. DF. Prop 


[PARTI 


. Q) 


(1) 


(2) 


x4. EQUIVALENCE AND FORMAL RULES 


Summary of x4. 

In this number, we shall be concerned with rules analogous, more or less, 
‘to those of ordinary algebra. It is from these rules that the usual “calculus 
of formal logic” starts. Treated as a “calculus,” the rules of deduction are 
capable of many other interpretations. But all other interpretations depend 
upon the one here considered, since in all of them we deduce consequences 
from our rules, and thus presuppose the theory of deduction. One very 
simple interpretation of the “calculus” is as follows: The entities considered 
are to be numbers which are all either 0 or 1; “pg” is to have the value 0 
if p is 1 and q is 0; otherwise it is to have the value 1; ~p is to be 1 if p 
is 0, and 0 if p is 1; p.q is to be 1 if p and q are both 1, and is to be 0 in 
any other case; pvq is to be 0 if p and q are both 0, and is to be 1 in any 
other case; and the assertion-sign is to mean that what follows has the 
value 1. Symbolic logic considered as a calculus has undoubtedly much. 
interest on its own account; but in our opinion this aspect has hitherto been 
too much emphasized, at the expense of the aspect in which symbolic logic 
` is merely the most elementary part of mathematics, and the logical pre- 
requisite of all the rest. For this reason, we shall only deal briefly with what 
is required for the algebra of symbolic logic. 

When each of two propositions implies the other, we say that the two are 
equivalent, which we write “p=q.” We put 
#401. pzq.—.p24.92p Df 

Tt is obvious that two propositions are equivalent when, and only when, 
both are true or both are false. Following Frege, we shall call the truth- 
value of a proposition truth if itis true, and falsehood if it is false. Thus two 
propositions are equivalent when they have the same truth-value. 


It should be observed that, if p=q, q may be substituted for p without 
altering the truth-value of any function of p which involves no primitive 
ideas except those enumerated in xl. This can be proved in each separate 
case, but not generally, because we have no means of specifying (with our 
apparatus of primitive ideas) that a function is one which can be built up out 
of these ideas alone. We shall give the name of a truth-function to a function 
f(p) whose argument is a proposition, and whose truth-value depends only 
upon the truth-value of its argument. All the functions of propositions with 
which we shall be specially concerned will be truth-functions, i.e. we shall 
have | 


p=q.2./(p)=/(0). 


8—2 
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The reason of this is, that the functions of propositions with which we deal 
are all built up by means of the primitive ideas of *1. But it is not a universal 
characteristic of functions of propositions to be truth-functions. For example, 
“A believes p” may be true for one true value of p and false for another. 

The principal propositions of this number are the following: 
#41. bipdq.=.~q>~p | 
4411. bipsq.s.~p=rq 

These are both forms of the “ SE of transposition.” 
#4:13. |. p=~(~p) | 

This is the principle of double negation, i.e. a proposition is equivalent to 
the falsehood of its negation. 
x42. F.p=p 
*421. hip=qQ.=.g=p | 
x422. F:psq.q2r.2.pzr 

These propositions assert that equivalence is reflexive, jame on and 
transitive. | 
4424. hip.=.p.p 
«4:25. F:p.z.pvp 

I.e. p is equivalent to “p and p" and to “p or p," which are two forms of 
the law of tautology, and are the source of the principal differences between 
the algebra of pla logic and ordinary algebra. 


X48. Fipeq.=.qop 
This is the commutative law for the Product of propositions. 


x431. F:pvq.2.qvp 
This is the commutative law for the sum of propositions. | 
The associative laws for multiplication and addition of propositions, namely 
#432. F:(p.g).r.s.p.(q.rm) 
#433. F:(pvgvr.=.pv(qvr) 
The distributive law in the two forms 
x44. F:iop.gvr.=:p.g.v.p.rTr 
4441. F:.p.v.g.ri=g.pvg.pvr 
The second of these forms has no analogue in ordinary algebra. 
#471. EF: p2q.2:p.2.p.q | 
I.e. p implies q when, and only when, p is equivalent to p.q. This pro- 
position is used constantly; it enables us to replace any implication by an 
equivalence. 
#473. F:i.q.2:p.z.p.q . 
Ie. a true factor may be dropped from or added to a proposition without 
altering the truth-value of the proposition. 
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«401. p=q-= .$24.92» Df 
4402. p=q=r.=.p=q.q=r Df 
This definition serves merely to provide a convenient iaa 


séi FipDq.s.mqDp [42:16:17] 
«411. Fip=q.=.mp= my [32:16:17 . 3:47:22] 
4412. F:pseq.z.gscp (2:03:15) ` 
4413. b.p=~(~p) ` [2:12:14] 


#414. b:ip.q.d ri=:p o riding  D83:37 . 413] 


*415. F:p.g.2.cr:m:q.r.D.cp  [+3'22. #41314] 

#42. F.p=p [Id . 43-27: 

#421. hip=q.=.g=p | [3:22] 

1422. b:ip=g.q=r.D.psr 

` Dem. ` e 
: F. *3°26. 2F:p=q.q=r.2.p=q. 

[3:26] 2.p2q43 (1) 
F.x327. - 2F:p=q.q=r.2.q=r. 

. [3:26] 23.q92r (2) 
F-(D.(2).4283.2F:pzg. -g=r.d.por (3) 
+. «3°27 . 2F:p=q.q=r.2.qg= 
[3:337] . ° — 2.724 | (4) 
t.3:26. 2F:p=q.q=r.2D2.p=q. 

[*3:27] | 3.92p | | (5) 
F.(4).(5).«283.2F:pzq.qsr.2.r2p (6) 


F . (8) ..(6).. Comp. D F. Prop 
Note. The above three propositions show that the relation of equivalence 
is reflexive (*4°2), symmetrical (*4°21), and transitive (44/22). Implication 
is reflexive and transitive, but not symmetrical.- The properties of being 
symmetrical, transitive, and (at least within a certain field) reflexive are 
essential to any relation which is to have the formal characters of equality. 


4424. bip.=.p.p 


Dem. 
| F.«326.2E:p.p.2.p (1) 
F.*32. 2bE:p.2:p.2.p.p:. | 
[2:43] DFLF:p.2.p.p (2) 


F.(1).(2). «32.2 F . Prop 
4425. F:p.z.pvp ES . ada P) 


Note. *4'24'25 are two forms of the law of tautology, which is what chiefly 
distinguishes the algebra of symbolic logic from ordinary algebra. 
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#43. F:p.q. KÉ [«3:22] 
Note. Whenever we have, whatever values p and q may have, 


$ (p, q) A 3. $ (q,p), 
we have also | 
$ (p, g) - = . $ (q, p). 
For (6 (7.9) -2-b GP) 27 réi P) 2.6» q). 


#431. F:pvg.=.qvp [Perm] 
44:32. Fi(p.q).r.=.p.(q.n) 


Dem. 
`F. 8415. RIVE OS ori 1-1.) Sp: | 
[1412] =:p.2.—(g. 7) (1) 


F.().*4#11.32F:< (p.gq. i e r).zz.ep.2.e(g.r7)): 
[(x1:01.«3:01)] > F . Prop 

Note. Here “(1)” stands for “F:.p.g.3.~r:sip.d.~(q-1r),” which 
is obtained from the above steps by *4°22. The í use of #422 will often be 
tacit, as above. The principle is the same as that explained in respect of 
implication in «2331. 
x433. F: (pe div, .pv(qvr) [*2'31:32] 

The above are the associative laws for multiplication and addition. To. 
avoid brackets, we introduce the following definition: 


44:34. p.g.r.—.(p.q).r Df 


#436. F:.pzq.2:p.r.z.q.r [Fact .*3°47] 
4437. F:.pzq.2:pvr.z.qvr [Sum . 3:47] 
«438. F:.pgr.qgs.O:p.q.z.r.s [89:47 432. 13:22] 
34:39. k:.p=r.q=s.D:pvq.=.rvs [x3:48:47 . 3432 . 3:22] 
#44, b:u.p.qvr.z :p.q.V. p.m 
This is the first form of the distributive law. 
Dem. 
F.«32. i SSES DE STE TEE TK D de DE Di 
[Comp] SÄIT fe US E ELE D dl 
[3:48] | 2:.qvV r.O: p.q.v.p.r (1) 
F.(1). Imp. DF:.p.gvr.2:p.q.v.p.r (2): 
F.*3:26. SITE ES E TEE dE DE 
[x3"44.] SITE KEIER: (3) 
F.«327. SITES EE db di 
[x3:48] Dii.p.g-V.p-rid-.qvr (4) 
F.(3).(4).Comp.D F:. p.q.v.p.r:2.p.qvrm (5) 


F.(2).(5). D+. Prop 
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+4:41. Fi. .p.v.q.r:=.pvq.pvr 

This is the second form of the disributive law—a form to which there 
is nothing analogous in ordinary algebra. By the conventions as to dots, 
“p.v.q.r” means “pv (q. r)” 


Dem. | 
t.3:26.Sum.  DF:.p.v.q.71:3.pvg (1) 
F.x397.Sum. ODtip.v.g.r:D.pvr (2) 
F.(1).(2). Comp.Dt:.p.v.g.r:2.pvg-pvr ` (3) 
H. *2:53 . 43°47 . DF: yd: .pYr.D:~p>q.~p9r: 
[Comp] D:~p.D.g.r: 
[12:54] H 2:p.v.q.r (4) 
F.(3).(4).- D+. Prop 
. 4442. Fn pemip.g.v.p.og 
Dem. | | 
F.x«321.. 2F:.qveq.2:p.2.p.qvog: 
[x211] Dkip.d.p.qv~q o (1) 
F.x396. DE:p.quo9.D.-p (2) 
F.G).(2).3F:.p.=:p.qv<q: ` 
[x44] . =:p.g.v.p.—q:.2F.Prop 
4443, FE: p.z:pvq.pvoq 
| F.«2:2. 2bk:p.2.pvqt:p.2.pvoq4: 
[Comp] STEE E Add (1) 
F.x26572.2F:0p24.2:9p2—4.2.p:. 
[Imp] ItiwpIq.mpdg.J.p:. 


[x2:53.x3:47] DE:.pvg.pv=9-D.p i (2) 
F.(1).(2). >F. Prop . E 
4444. F:.p.=:p.v.p.q 


Dem. 
F.x22. 2bk:.p.2:p.V.p.q (1) 
F.Id.«326.2F:.p2p:p.9.2.p 
[*3:44] It:iwp.v.p.g:D.p (2) 


t.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
«4:45. F:p.=.p.pvg [X326 . x22] 
The following formulae are due to De Morgan, or rather, are the propo- 
sitional analogues of formulae given by De Morgan for classes. The first 


of them, it will be observed, merely embodies our definition of the logical 
| product. 
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445, ki p.q.= 
*4'51. F e(p.q).z 
x452. F: p:-~q.= 
*4:53. F: S(p.oq).= 
4054, F ca D, d, SS 
4455. F: ~(~p.q).= 
14:56. + ` Yp.vq., 

X457. F: (— p.— g. 


lll 
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:pvg 


„x (vpvæg) [k:2.(801)] 
vrai q 
~~ (~pvg) 
~~ DN d 
.~(pv~q) 
«pveg 
(pv 9) 


[44:512] 


eng E +613] 
| q 


[14:52:12] 
k= . 413 | 
[44:54:12] 
| 15] 
[44:56:19] 
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The following formulae are obtained immediately from the above. They 
are important as showing how to transform implications into sums or into 
denials of producta, and vice versa. It will be observed that the first of them 
merely embodies the definition *1:01. dE 


x46. F prq.=-~pvg  [x42.(x1:01)] 
*461. F e(p29g).z.p.eq [46:11:52] 
14:62. F _ PIvq.=E.vVpPpV>q E = 
x4'63. +: (pIRgQ).=.p.q [34/62:11:5] 
*4'64. F: e p2q.z.pvg [«2:53:54] 
X465. F: ~(~pdDg).=.~p.~q [#4641156] 
x4 66. F sl EZE LE = 
14:67 F:ie(ep23eg).s.cep.q [*4/66:11:54] y 
KI. b:i.p23g.zip.2D.p.q 
Dem 
F.«x3:27. Syll.OD F:.p.2.p.Q:2.p29 
F.Comp. Iki pIp.pIg-Iip.d.pegu | 
[Exp] 2b:p2p.2:.p24.2:p.2.p.9: 
[1d] 2b:.p29.2:p.2.p.q 
| F.(1).(2. Ok, Drop ` 
#471, —F:.p2g.z:p.z.p.q 
Dem. f 
t.x«3:21. AJbup.q.2.p:2:.p.2.p.q:2:p.z 
[4326] = DF Fnp.D.p.g:D:p.-=.p.q 
F. x326. IFip.=.p.g:2:p.2D.p.g 
F.(1).(2). 2bk:.p.2.p.q:2:p.z.p.q 


F.(8).44722.2F. 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 


` (2) 
(3) 
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The above proposition is constantly used. It enables us to transform 
every implication into an equivalence, which is an advantage if we wish to 
assimilate symbolic logic as far as possible to ordinary algebra. But when 
symbolic logic is regarded as an instrument of proof, we need implications, 
and it is usually inconvenient to substitute equivalences. Similar remarks 
apply to the following proposition. ' 


#472. F:i.p2Dq.=:q.=.pvq 


Dem. 
F.«41.2F:. p2q.2:eq2op: 


Id mieq.m.eq.op: 


P, 
[*4°12] =:g.=.—(—q.— p): | 
[54/57] =:q.=.qvp: 
[34731] =:q.=.pvq:.2 F. Prop 


+473. bi.g.Dip.=.p.g [Simp. x471] 

This proposition is very useful, since it shows that a true factor may be 
omitted from a product without altering its truth or falsehood, just as a true 
hypothesis may be omitted from an implication. 


X474. F: p.2:q.=.pvq [*2 2] . 472] 
+476. F:.p29.p2Dr.2:p.2.q.r Lan SP. ron] 
*4'7. F:.g2Dp.r2Dp.=:qvr.2.p [*344. Add .*2°2] 
X478. F:.p2g.v.pOr:z:p.2.qvr 


Dem. | E 
F.x*42.(xX101).2 E :.p29.v.pOr:z:cpvq.v.cpvr: 
[44/33] m.ep.v.qvepvr: 
[*431:37] ` zicp.V.eopvqvrm: 
[14:33] Ste DN ei DAN, ONT? 
[14:25:37] Sie ANNE ` 
[.e4"2.(+1:01)] =:p.3.qvr:.3F.Prop 

#479. FivqgDp.v.rIp:=:q.r.D.p 

Dem. |. . m 
F.«4139.2F:g2p.v.r2piz:cp23eq.v.op23or: 
[44/78] zi:cep.D.egver: 
[*2°15] =:~(~qv~r).D.p: 
[*4°2.(%3°01)] =:q .1.3.p:.DF.Prop 


Note. The analogues, for classes, of x4"78"79 are false. Take, eg. x4 78, 
and put p= English people, g= men, r= women. Then p is contained in g 
or r, but is not contained in g and is not contained in r. 
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48. kipdap.=.mp  [x201.Simp] 

481. F:wpDp.=.p [12:18 . Simp] | 
4482 F:pDq.p2eg.z.c p [2:65 . Imp. «221 . Comp] - 
4483. FipIg.mpIQ.=.g [x2:61 . Imp . Simp . Comp] 

Note. *4-89-83 may also be obtained from 3443, of which they are virtu- 
ally other forms. v : 
#484, H pag.D:pDr.=.qDr [*206.*3°47] 

4485. bi. pzq.D:rDp.z.r2q4 [1205 . 3:47] 

#486. h:.p=q.D:p=r.=.q=r [x42122] 

X487. Fi.p.q.D.riz:p.D.g2r:z:9.2. pOrzziq.p.2.rm 
[Exp . Comm . Imp] 

+4:87 embodies in one proposition the principles of exportation and im- 
portation and the commutative principle. 


lI 


x5. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *5. 

The present number consists chiefly of. propositions of two sorts: (1) those 
which will be required as lemmas in one or more subsequent: proofs, (2) those 
which are on their own account illustrative, or would be important in other 
developments than those that we wish to make. A few of the propositions of ` 
this number, however, will be used very frequently. These are: 
x51. bF:p.q.2.pzq 

Le. two propositions are equivalent if they are both true. (The statement. 
- that two. propositions are ` are both false is *5°21.). 
x532. Fivp.J.gErit=:p.gq.=.p.m 

I.e. to say that, on the hypothesis p, q and r are equivalent, is Gu vale 
to saying that the joint assertion of p and q is equivalent to the joint assertion 
of p and r. This is a: very useful rule in inference. 
x56. bF:up.eq.2.r:z:p.2.9vr 

Le. “ p and not-q imply r” is equivalent to “p implies q or r.” 

Among propositions never subsequently referred to; but inserted for their 
intrinsic interest, are the following: «511121314, which state that, given 
any two propositions p, q, either p or ~p must imply q, and p must imply 
either q or not-g, and either p implies og or q implies p; and given any third 
proposition'r, either p:implies q or g.implies r*. 

Other propositions not subsequently. referred to are *5°22'23'24; in these 
it is shown that two propositions.are not equivalent-when, and only when, 
one is true. and the other false, and that two propositions are equivalent 
when, and only when, both are true or both false. It follows («5'24) that the 
negation of “p.q .v.— p .— q” is equivalent to “p. v q.v.q.ce p." 455455 
state that both the product and the.sum of p and q are asas ga aL 
either to p.or to q. 


The proofs of the following propositions are all easy, and we shall therefore 
often merely indicate the propositions used i in the proofs, 


x51. F:p.q.2.pzq [34-22]. 

x511. F:p)q.v. pg [x2554] 

4512. -:p24.v.pD3cq [2:51:54] 

#513. F:p3q.Vv.93p [x2:521] 

4514. F:p>g.v.qYr - [Simp . Transp. «221] 


* Cf. Schréder, Vorlesungen über Algebra der Logik, Zweiter Band (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 270— 
271, where the apparent oddity of the above proposition is explained. 
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[PART 1 
«515. F:p=q.v.p="wq 
Dem. | | 
F.x461.2F:(p29).2.p.cq. 
[151] J.p=q: 
[x2:54] IT KEE EE | (1) 
F.x&61.2F:o(q2p).2.9.— p. 
Ie geo. 
[42:54] 2F:g2p.v. pang i (2) 
F. (1). (2) . 3441.2 F. Prop 
Dem. 
H. Zich k: p=q-pI~g- >. p2q.p2-cq. 
[4482] J.mp (1) 
F.x3:27.2-:pzq.p2e9.2.92p.p2oq. 
[Syll] 3.9204. 
[Abs] i 2.—q (2) 
DOT A aaa ee 
[14.65 22] Ja B 
F.(3). EE GIE HEET GEET 
[Id.(*1:01)] 2:—(p2<qg).v.—(—q32): 
` [*4:51.(*4:01)] D:~(p= —q):.2 F. Prop 
«517. F: ‘PVG: ef, OI, SS, DS ~q 
Dem. | 
F #46421 . Dk:ipvg.=.~qIp - (1) 
F.X463.Transp. Dhin(p.g).=-pIrg|g (2) 
F.(1).(2).343821. D F . Prop 
wi, Fip=q.=.—(p==9Q Lang. e PE 27714] 
x519. F.o(p==p) «5182.42 | 
x5'21. F:cp.eg.2.pzsq [x51 . 4111] 
#522, Fu—(p=q).=:p.mq.v.g. ~p [x461:51:39] 
#523. F:i.pzqg.stp.q.v.csp.cq [#518 .4522 73.441336] 
x524. bi (p.geVir pir g) Si per geVig.~p [€52228] 
x525. F:.pvq.=:p39-23.9 [2:62:68] 
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From *5°25 it appears that we might have taken implication, instead of . 
disjunction, asa primitive idea, and have defined “pvq” as meaning 
"p2q.2.4" This course, however, requires more Primitive propositions 
than are required by the method we have adopted. 

#53. F:.p.q.dD.r:=:p.q.>.p.r [Simp . Comp . Syll] 
«531. b:.r.p29:2:p.2.g9.r  [Simp. Comp] 
532. F:p.D.qor:i=:p.q.=-p.7 [*4"76 . 43'3'31 .58] 


_This proposition is constantly required in subsequent proofs. 


5:33. kip.gDr.=:p:p.g.Dir | [4:73:84 . 5:32] 
x5:3b. Fi p23g.p2r.2:p.2.qzr |» [Comp . x51] 
x536. F p.p=q.=.q.p=q B [Ass 3438] 
X54 kup.I.pIq:=.pDq [Simp . «2:43] 
*541. F:p2q.2.p2riz:p.2.q92r [2:77:86] 
#542, Leen. 3. gIrss:up.Jig.J.p.r [53.3487] 
x544. biupIJg.IupIrs=:p.D.g.er [*4'76 Ke) 
sbb F:.p.2:p2q4.2.4q [Ass. Exp. Simp] 
x0501. hip. 2:9. 2. ER [451 Exp. Ass] 
x553. F:.pvgvr.2.s:z:pOs. q25. r2s [477] — 
x554. F:i.p.gq.2.p:vip.q.z.q [473 . 5444 . Transp. +51] 
x555. F:pvq.s.p:vipvq.s.q [*1:3 . kò'l. 474] 
X06. Fiip.aq.J.rizip.DJ.qvr [em Enea] 
«561. F:pvg.ceq.s.p.cq | [4474 5:32] | 
15:62. Fnp.q.vemqim.pvesq EUM 

D 
*5'63. F:pvq.m:p.v.cep.q LE i 
XD'T. bipvr.=.qvri=:r.v.p=q [474.413.451.437] 


*5°71. SECH Dipvg.r.z.p.r 


In the following proof, as always henceforth, “Hp”. means the hypothesis 
of the proposition to be proved. 


Dem. 
F.a44. Dba pvg.r.Siper.veger (1) 
F.3462:51.2F: :Hp.2: (q. T) z. 
[X474] Dpr g-ri= p.r (2) 


F. (1). (2) . *4-22 . D +. Prop 
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*D74 b:p.D.gzmrrz:p2q.z.p2r 
Dem. 


F.«x541.2bF:p29.2.p2rizip.2.q2r:. 
g 


pAr.2.p2qg:z:p.2J.r2q 
F.(1).4438.2 F::p2q.s.p2Or.z:i.p.O.q2rip.2.rT2q 
[*4°76] =1p.>.q=r::DF.Prop 
4575. FE: r2e6eq:p..qwr:2:p.eq.z.m 
Dem. 


t.x56. 2E: Hp.O:p.ceq.2.m 
F.x3297.2F:. Hp. 2:9vr.2.p: 

[x4 77] 2:r2p 
F.«x326.2F:. Hp. D 1r D Q 
F.(2).(3).Comp.2 F:. Hp. D ər D p.r I oq: 

[Comp] 2:T.2.p.cq 

+.(1). (4). Comp.2F:. Hp. O:p.c q.sS.r:. db. Prop 


[PART I 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


SECTION B 


THEORY OF APPARENT VARIABLES 


*9. EXTENSION OF THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION FROM 
LOWER TO HIGHER TYPES OF PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *9. 

In the present number, we introduce two new primitive ideas, which may 
be expressed as "ør is always" true” and “$x is sometimes" true,” or, more 
correctly, as "ør always" and "ør sometimes.” When we assert "ør always," 
we are asserting all values of $2, where “¢2” means the function itself as 
opposed to an ambiguous value of the function (cf. pp. 15, 40); we are not 
asserting that de is true for all values of z, because, in accordance with the 
theory of types, there are values of æ for which “fa” is meaningless; for ex- 
ample, the function $ë itself must be such a value. We shall denote “$z 
always” by the notation 

(2) 2 pa, 


where the “(æ)” will be followed by a sufficiently large number of dots to 
cover the function of which “all values” are concerned. The form in which 
such propositions most frequently occur is the “formal implication,” i.e. such 


a proposition as 

| (x) : pr. D. yo, 
e. “pæ always implies yx.” This is the form in which we express the 
universal affirmative “all objects having the property $ have the property yr.” 

We shall denote "de sometimes" by the notation 

| (ga). pe | 
Here “q” stands for “there exists,” and the whole symbol may be read 
“there exists an æ such that da.” 

In a proposition of either of the two forms (2). da, (qu). px, the x is 
called an apparent variable. A proposition which contains no apparent 
variables is called “elementary,” and a function, all whose values are elemen- 
tary propositions, is called an elementary function. For reasons explained in 
Chapter II of the Introduction, it would seem that negation and disjunction - 
and their derivatives must have a different meaning when applied to elemen- 
tary propositions from that which they have when applied to such propositions 
as (2). dx or (qx). px. If pèis an elementary function, we will in this number ` 
call (æ) . da and (qx) . pæ “first-order propositions.” Then in virtue of the fact 


* We use “always” as meaning ‘‘in all eases,” not “at all times.” A similar remark applies 
to “sometimes.” ` 
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that disjunction and negation do not have the same meanings as applied to 
elementary or to first-order propositions, it follows that, in asserting the 
primitive propositions of x1, we must either confine them, in their application, 
to propositions of a single type, or we must regard them as the simultaneous 
assertion of a number of different primitive propositions, corresponding to the 
different meanings of “disjunction” and “negation.” Likewise in regard to 
the primitive ideas of disjunction and negation, we must either, in the primi- | 
tive propositions of *1, confine them to disjunctions and negations of elementary 
propositions, or we must regard them as really each multiple, so that in regard 
to each type of propositions we shall need a new primitive idea of negation 
and a new primitive idea of disjunction. In the present number, we shall 
show how, when the primitive ideas of negation and disjunction are restricted 
to elementary propositions, and the p, q, r of x1—%5 are therefore necessarily 
elementary propositions, it is possible to obtain definitions of the negation and 
disjunction of first-order propositions, and proofs of the analogues, for first- 
order propositions, of the primitive propositions «1:2—'6. Gell and xl'll 
have to be assumed afresh for first-order propositions, and the analogues of 
«1:7:71:72 require a fresh treatment.) It follows that the analogues of the 
propositions of x2—x5 follow by merely repeating previous proofs. It follows 
also that the theory of deduction can be extended from first-order propositions 
to such as contain two apparent variables, by merely repeating the’ process 
which extends the theory of deduction from elementary to first-order pro- 
positions. Thus by merely repeating the process set forth in the present 
number, propositions of any order can be reached. Hence negation and 
disjunction may be treated in practice as if there were no difference i in these 
ideas as applied to different typesNihat is to say, when “~ p" or “pyg” 
occurs, it is unnecessary in practice to know what is the type of p or q, since 
the properties of negation and disjunction assumed in *1 (which are alone used 
in proving other properties) can be asserted, without formal change, of pro- 
positions of any order or, in the case of p v q, of any two orders. The limitation, 
in practice, to the treatment of negation or disjunction as single ideas, the 
same in all types, would only arise if we ever wished to assume that there 1s 
some one function of p whose value is always ~ p, whatever may be the order 
of p, or that there is some one function of p and q whose value is always p v 9, 
whatever may be the orders of p and g. Such an assumption is not involved 
so long as p (and q) remain real variables, since, in that case, there is no need 
to give the same meaning to negation and disjunction for different values of 
p (and q), when these different values are of different types. But if p (or q) 
is going to be turned into an apparent variable, then since our two primitive 
ideas (2). pæ and (42) . pæ both demand some definite function $, and restrict 
the apparent variable to possible arguments for >, it follows that negation 
and disjunction must, wherever they occur in the expression in which p (or q) 
is an apparent variable, be restricted to the kind of negation or disjunction 
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appropriate to a given type or pair of types. Thus, to take an instance, if we 
assert the law of excluded middle in the form. 


Net VUEN 
there is no need to place any restriction upon p: we may give to p a value 
of any order, and then give to the negation and disjunction involved those 
meanings which are appropriate to that order. ur if we assert 


“Fe(p).pvop" 

it is necessary, if our symbol is to be significant, that “p v ~ p” should be the 
value, for the argument p, of a function ¢p; and this is only possible if the 
negation and disjunction involved have meanings fixed in advance, and if there- 
fore, p is limited to one type. Thus the assertion of the law of excluded middle 
in the form involving a real variable is more general than in the form involving 
an apparent variable. Similar remarks apply generally where the variable is 
the argument to a typically ambiguous function. 


In what follows the single letters p and q will represent elementary pro- 
positions, and so will “ga,” “wa,” etc. We shall show how, assuming the 
primitive ideas and propositions of *1 as applied to elementary propositions, 
we can define and prove analogous ideas and propositions as applied to pro- 
positions of the forms (z) . pæ and (2). Ae, By mere repetition of the analogous 
process, it will then follow that analogous ideas and propositions can be defined 
and proved for propositions of any order; whence, further, it follows that, in 
all that concerns disjunction and negation, so long as propositions do not 
appear as apparent variables, we may wholly ignore the distinction between 
different types of propositions and between different meanings of negation 
and disjunction. Since we never have occasion, in practice, to consider pro- 
` positions as apparent variables, it follows that the hierarchy of propositions 
(as opposed to the hierarchy of functions) will never be relevant in practice 
after the present number. 


The purpose and interest of the present number are purely philosophical, 
namely to show how, by means of certain primitive propositions, we can 
deduce the theory of deduction for propositions containing apparent variables 
from the theory of deduction for elementary propositions. From the purely 
technical point of view, the distinction between elementary and other propo- 
sitions may be ignored, so long as propositions do not appear as apparent 
variables; we may then regard the primitive propositions of *1 as applying 
to propositions of any type, and proceed as in *10, where the purely technical 
deyelopment is resumed. | 

It should be observed that although, in the present number, we prove 
that the analogues of the primitive propositions of xl, if they hold for propo- 
sitions containing n apparent variables, also hold for such as contain n +1, 
yet we must not suppose that mathematical induction may be used to infer 
that the analogues of the primitive propositions of «1 hold for propositions 

R&W I 9 
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containing any number of apparent variables. Mathematical induction is a ` 


method of proof which is not yet applicable, and is (as will appear) incapable 
of being used freely until the theory of propositions containing apparent 
variables has been established. What we are enabled to do, by means of the 
propositions in the present number, is to prove our desired result for any as- 


signed number of apparent variables—say ten—by ten applications of the same 


proof. Thus we can prove, concerning any assigned proposition, that it obeys 
the analogues of the primitive propositions of x1, but we can only do this by 


proceeding step by step, not by any such compendious method as mathematical. 


induction would afford. The fact that higher types can only be reached step 
by step is essential, since to proceed otherwise we should need an apparent 
variable which would wander from type to type, which would contradict the 
principle upon which types are built up. | 


Definition of Negation. We have first to define the negations of (æ). da 
and (qe). ps. We define the negation of (zx). $z as (qa). ~ paz, 1.6. “it is 
not the case that de? is always true” is to mean “it is the case that not-pz 
is sometimes true.” Similarly the negation of (qx). pz is to be defined as 
(æ). ~ gx. Thus we put 
*901. —((2).pa).=.(q2).—pz Df 
x9:02. >((q2).p7).=.(2). paz Df 

To avoid brackets, we shall write ~ (x). px in place of ~ {(x). $z], and 
c» (qx). px in place of ~ ((qx) . pa]. Thus: 

49011. — (7). de, e, ~ tal, pa) Df 
«9021. —(qz). dæ. =. {(qz)- dal Df 

Definition of Disjunction. To define disjunction when one or both of the 
propositions concerned is of the first order, we have to distinguish six cases, 
as follows: 

*903. (2). pz.V.p: =.(2). pvp Df 
x9:04. p.v.(2).pz: =.(Gz).pvqa Df 
x905. (qa). pr.v.p:=.(qz).bævp Df 
*906. p.v.(qz).dui:=.(qz).pvge Df 
*907. (2).px.v.(qy) -vy:=:(0): (gy) -pev yy Df 
4908. (ei. dau, (æ). pw:=: (a): (ay). day de Df 

(The definitions «9:07:08 are to apply also when # and y are not both 

elementary functions.) 


In virtue of these definitions, the true scope of an apparent variable is 
always the whole of the asserted proposition in which it occurs, even when, 
typographically, its scope appears to be only part of the asserted proposition. 
Thus when (2) . $z or (x). da appears as part of an asserted proposition, it 
does not really occur, since the scope of the apparent variable really extends 
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. to the whole asserted proposition. It will be shown, however, that, so far as the 
theory of deduction is concerned, (2) . pæ and (æ) . pa behave like propositions ` 
not containing apparent variables. 


The definitions of implication, the logical E and equivalence are to 
be transferred unchanged to (x). ga and (qa). $>. 


The above definitions can be repeated for successive types, and thus reach 
propositions of any type. 


Primitive Propositions. The pio propositions required are six in 
number, and may be divided into three sets of two. We have first two 
propositions, which effect the passage from elementary to first-order proposi- 
tions, namely 
"91. b:óz.D.(qz).óz ` Pp 
*911. F:davoy.>.(q2). pz Pp | | 

Of these, the first states that, if dæ is true, then there is a value of $2 
which is true; t.e. if we can find an instance of a function which is true, then 
the function is “sometimes true." (When we speak of a function as “some- 
times" true, we do not mean to assert that there is more than one argument 
for which it is true, but only that there is a£ least one.) Practically, the above 
primitive proposition gives the only method of proving *existence-theorems": 
in order to prove such theorems, it is necessary (and sufficient) to find some 
instance in which an object possesses the property in question. If we were to 
assume what may be called “existence-axioms,” ùe. axioms stating (qz). pz for 
some particular ¢, these axioms would give other methods of proving existence. 
Instances of such axioms are the multiplicative axiom (*88) and the axiom of 
infinity (defined in *120: 03). But we have not assumed any such axioms in 
the present work. 


The second' of the above primitive propositions is only used once, in 
proving (qz).oz.v.(qz).$2:3.(qz).dz, which is the analogue of «12 
(namely pvp. 2.p) when p is replaced by (qz). de, The effect of this 
primitive proposition is to emphasize the ambiguity of the z required in order 
to secure (42) . pz. We have, of course, in virtue of «9:1, 


$æ. D. (qe). de and $y. D. (ge) . dz 
But if we try to infer from these that $e v py . D. (42). bz, we must use the - 
proposition gDp.rDp.D.qvrDp, where p is (gei, de, Now it will be 
found, on referring: to *4°77 and the propositions used in its proof, that this 
proposition depends upon %1-2, ie. pvp.2.p. Hence it cannot be used by 
us to prove (qa). de .v . (tel. pæ : 2 . (ga). px, and thus we are compelled 
to assume the primitive proposition *9°11. 


We have next two propositions concerned with iom to or from propo- 
` sitions containing apparent variables, as opposed to implication. First, we have, 
` 9—2 
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for the new meaning of implication resulting from the above definitions of 
` negation and disjunction, the analogue of xl'l, namely 


«9:112. What is implied by a true premiss is true. Pp. 


That is to say, given “+. p" and “F. p2 q,” we may proceed to “F .q," 
eren when the propositions p and q are not elementary. Also,as in «Lll, we 
may proceed from “+. $z” and *F.$x 2 ya” to “F yz," where z is a real 
variable, and $ and y are not necessarily elementary functions. It is in this 
latter form that the axiom is usually needed. It is to be assumed for functions 
of several variables as well as for functions of one variable. 


We have next the primitive proposition which permits the passage from a . 
real to an apparent variable, namely “when ¢y may be asserted, where y may 
be any possible argument, then (æ) . px may be asserted.” In other words, when 
py 1 is true however y may be chosen among possible arguments, then (æ) . $z 
is true, i.e. all values of d are true. That is to say, if we can assert a wholly 
ambiguous value $y, that must be because all values are true. We may express 
this primitive proposition by the words: “What is true in any case, however 
the case may be selected, is true in all cases.” We cannot symbolise this pro- _ 


position, because if we put | 
| “F spy. D . (s). pa” 


that means: “However y may be chosen, dy implies (æ). de," which is in 
general false. What we mean is: “If py is true however y may be chosen, then 
(2). pa is true.” But we have not supplied a symbol for the mere hypothesis - 
of what is asserted in “t+. gy,” where y is a real variable, and it is not worth 
while to supply such a symbol, because it would be very rarely required. If, 
for the moment, we use the symbol [$z] to express this hypothesis, then our 


primitive proposition is 
ts[py].>.(x). px Pp. 


In practice, this primitive proposition is only used for inference, not for impli- - 
cation; that is to say, when we actually have an assertion containing a real 

variable, it enables us to turn this real variable into an apparent variable by 

placing it in brackets immediately after the assertion-sign, followed by enough 

dots to reach to the end of the assertion. This process will be called “turning - 
a real variable into an apparent variable.” Thus we may assert our primitive 
proposition, for technical use, in the form: | 

*913. In any assertion containing a real variable, this real variable may be 
turned into an apparent variable of which all possible values are asserted to 

satisfy the function in question. Pp. 


We have next two primitive propositions concerned with types. These 
require some preliminary explanations. Å 

Primitive Idea: Individual. We say that æ is “individual” if æ is neither 
a proposition nor a function (cf. p. 51). 
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x9:1131. Definition of “being of the same type.” The following is a step-by-step 
definition, the definition for higher types presupposing that for lower types. 
. We say that u and v “are of the same type” if (1) both are individuals, (2) both 
are elementary functions taking arguments of the same type, (3) v is a function | 
and v is its negation, (4) u is $2 or 2, and v is $2 v YT, where $2 and Aa 
are elementary functions, (5) u is (y). $ (2, y) and v is (z) . y (2, z), where 
$ (&, 9) y (2, 9) are of the same type, (6) both are elementary propositions, 
(7) u is a proposition and v is ~u, or (8) u is (æ) . px and v is (y). ys where 
gè and 4/2 are of the same type. 


Our primitive propositions are: 
«9:14. If “pa” is significant, then if æ is of the same type as a, “pa” is 
significant, and vice versa. Pp. (Cf note on «10:121, p. 140.) 


+9:15. If, for some a, there is a proposition ga, then there is a function d, 
and vice versa. Pp. f 
It will be seen that, in virtue of the definitions, 
(æ) . fæ. D .p means —(z). dz .v .p, ie. (qe) .o$z. V . p, 
ie. (qe) -— da v p, +e. (qa). fæ Ip 
(qz). $æ . 2. p means (qa). de V . p, te. (æ) rv - p, 
ie. (æ) -— zv p, ie. (2). pwòp | 

In order to prove that (x) de and (qx) . px obey the same rules of delusion 
as px, we have to prove that propositions of the forms (2). $> and (sz) . dx 
may replace one or more of the propositions p, q, r in *1:2—-6. When this has 
_ been proved, the previous proofs of subsequent propositions in *2—*5 become 
applicable. These proofs are given below. Certain other propositions, required 
.in the proofs, are also proved. 


492. Fi:(m).do.2.4y 
"The above proposition states the principle of deduction from the general 
` to the particular, 1.e. “what holds in all cases, holds in any one case.” 


: Dem. 


F.x21. >t. ~oy v py (1) 
` ag) Dh ogy v py -D - (go) de v dy (2) 
KID. (2). 111. DF. (ge) .vøavgy — (8) 
'[(3).(9:05)] F : (52) .— óe .v . hy (4) 


:[(4).(901.1:01)] ` F: (z) ps.. dy 
In the second line of the above: proof, * ~ py v dy” is taken as the value, 
-for the argument y, of the function “~ óz v $z,” where z is the argument. 
A similar method of using *9°1 is employed in most of the following proofs. 
ell) is "used, as in the third line of the above proof, in almost all steps 
: except: such: as are mere applications of definitions. Hence it will not be: 
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further referred to, unless in cases where its employment is obscure or specially. 
important. i : 
*921. F:.(æx).fæðpæ.D:(x).Pfæ.D. = Yo 

I.e. if dx always implies yx, then “pæ always” implies “yx always.” The 
use of this proposition is constant throughout the remainder of this work.. 


Dem. | 
F.*2:08. Iki dzIpz.9. ha Iz i | (1) - 


F.(1).x91. DE:(qu):óz2242.2.óy D pz (2) 
F.(2).x91. D FE: (qx): (47) : pe D ye. D. py 2 yz © (3) 
F.(3).x913. D F :: (z) 1: (æ) : (HY) Ge Ia. D. $z 2 yz (4) 
[(4).(x9:06)] F :: (2) z: (Hæ) :. dx ye. : (Ty) - py 2 yz 65) 
[(5)-(1°01.49°08)] F:. (Hæ) . ~ (pæ I Yæ): v: (2): (Ty). ¿yv (6) 

` [(6)-(x9:08)] ki (ga). ~ (dm 2 pæ) sv t (gy). v dy v. (s) des (7) 
[(7).(*1:01)] F: (æ). pw D Yx. 23: (y) «$y. D. (2). yz 


This is the proposition to be proved, since “(y). py” is the same propo- 
sition as “(z). px,” and “(z) . yz” is the same proposition as "Lei, yu.” 
x9:22. ki. (æ). pad væ. D: (qx). d, D . (qz) . yx 

Le. if pæ always implies ya, then if pæ is sometimes true, so is a. This 
proposition, like 9:21, is constantly used in the sequel. 


Dem. 
F.x208. Jk:dyDwyy.D2.óyD Vy. (D ` 
F.(1).x9:1. DE: (az): gy 2 yy.2.0y I Wz . (2) 
F.(2).*91. DF :. (ge): (42) : pad Yæ. 2. $y I yz (3) 
F.(3).«913. D F: (y) :: (qa):. (Fe): Hx D Yx. D: dy 2 yz (4). 
[(4).(x9:06)] F :: (y) :: (Hæ) :. pæ D ya. D: (q2). py D yz (5) 


[(5).(%1°01.%9°08)] — F :: (Hæ) .v (éz 2 yx): v : (y): (F2). hy 2 yz (6) . 
[(6).0k1:01.9:07)] - H :: (Hæ) . v (dx D Væ): v : (y) .— dy sv . (qz). we (7) 
[(7).(#1:01.%9°01:02)] F 5. (æ) . de 2 ya . D : (H) + hy - 2 - (H2) - yz 

This is the proposition to be proved, because (qy). dy is the same pro- 
position as (qx). px, and (412) . yz is the same proposition as (qx) . yz. 
x923. tH:(2).pz.2. (2). pa [Id . 9:13:21] 
x924. F:(ga).p0.2.(ga). po [Id.x91322] 
49°25. kriet, pv. Dip. Vv. (a). gu [9:23 . (9:04)] 

We are now in a position to prove the analogues of x*1:'2—-6, replacing 


one of the letters p, q, r in those propositions by (x). $z or (qx). qx. The 
proofs are given below. 
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x93. t:.(0).pz.v.(2).pa:2.(2). fx 


Dem. 

F.*1'2. Dø. favør... pa (1) 

F.(1).«91. > F: (Hy) : $z v én, 2. pa | (2) 

F.(2).*9:13. DF: (z) :. (Ay): Hæ v dn, A, pa (3) 
— [(3).(«9:0501:04)] F:. (z) :. dz . v . (y). óy :2. $z (4) 

F. (4). 9:21. >F z. (æ) : fæ. v (y). py:D. (s). $z (5) 

[(5).(*9°03)] H 1. (æ). pw. V . (y). py: D. (a). der, DF . Prop 


x931. th: (qa).pa.v.(qe).pz:2.(qa). dn 
This is the only proposition which employs x9'11. 


. Dem. 

e F.x91113. DE:(y): pavoy.o.(q2). dz (1) 
[(1).(x9:03:02)] H: (77) . $z v dy. D (412). dz (2) 
F.(2).*9:13.2 F: (x) : (ga), pa v dy - 3. (ch, dz (3) . 
[(3).(x9:03:02)] H :. (Hæ) : (qy). x v dy :2 . (g2). pz (4) 


[(4).(«9:05:06)] F :. (qx). ġa . v . (qy) - gy: D (42). pz 
*932. Fro, Artan, $a.v.q 


Dem. | 
F.*1:3. 2F:.q.2:4z.v.q (1) 
F.(1). 4913. D :. (2) :- 4. I: $æ. v .q Å 
[x9:25] 2b:.9.2:(2): pr. v.q (2) 


[(2).k49:083)] — F:.q.>:(2).$x.v.q 
«9:33. Fig .D:(q0). de vg [Proof as above] 
x9:34. F:.(2).p1.3):p.V-(2). $z 


Dem T 
F.«x13. 2k:óz.2.pv pe (1) 
F.(1).*913. 2F:(z):$z.2.p vo (2) 
F.(2).«9:21. DH:(2).pw.D.(2).pvpa (3) 
F.(3).(x9:04). D H. Prop 


x9:35. t:.(qa).pz.D:p.v.(qe).gz [Proof as above] 
x9:36. F:.p.v.(z).$2:2:(2). v. v.p 


Pal. — ItH:pvgz.J.gpavp (1) 
F.(1).«91321. Dt:(2).pvèa2.J.(2).pavp (2) 
t.(2).(x9:03:04). D + . Prop 

x9:361. Fr, (2). pæ.v.p:d:p.v. (17). paz [Similar proof] 

49°37. ki:p.v.(qa).pz:2:(qz).pz.v.p [Similar proof] 

x9-371. H :. (Hæ). fx.v.p:2:p.v.(qæ).fr [Similar proof] 
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X944. Fupiviq.v.(s) da: Diqivip.v.(z).de 


Dem. 
F.xL5.x921. 2 F:.(g):p.v.qvda12:(2):9.v pv de (1) 
H. (1) . (+9:04). D F. Prop 
*9:401. F::p:v:q.v.(q2).p0:.D:.q:V:p.V.(q2). pr [As above] 
X941. Fiip:vi(z).Gbz.V.r:. Di (2). pzivipyr [As above] 
394411. kispivi(qe). w.vor:. Di (ga). pz:vipvyr [As above] 
X942. Freien, GwD:viqvr:. Di: q:vi(a2).pa.v.r . [As above] 
*9:421. bi: (gx). brivigvr:. 2:4: vil). br.v.r [As above] 
95. F:i:p2Dq.2:.p.v.(a).da:D:g.v.(a). $a 
Dem. | 
F.x16. 2bE:.p294.2:pv $y.2.9v dy w (1) 
F.(1).*9:1.(*9:06). 2F:.p239g.2:(qo):pvdo.2.qv dy (2) 
F. (2).*9:13. (49:04). DF ::p29.2 :. (y): (Jæ): pv dæ. 2.0 dn (9) 
[(3).(«908)] F:p2g.2:.(ga)-—(pvósz).v.(y) -qvóy (9 
[(4).(x9:01)] F:p2q.2:.(z).pv àx.2.(y) -qv py (5) 
[(5).(904)] ` FipDq.Jip.V.(2). dur dig.v.(y). by 


x9501. F::p239.2:.p.v.(ga).$2o:2:q. v. (qo). pa [As above] 
X951. F:zp.2.(2).ó62:2:. pv r.2:(2).da.v.r | 
Dem. | 
F.*1:6. DF:.p20e.D:pvr.2D.davr (1) 
F.(1).x91391. Dk:u(2).pDgz.D:.(a):pyr.D.pzyr (2) 
F . (2). (9:03:04). D k. Prop | | 
xX9:511. E::p.2.(qgo).$x:2:. pv r.2:(go)-$o.v.r [As above] 
4952. kii(2).pw.2.g: 3: -(æ).dæ.V.r:D.qvr ` 
Dem. | 
F.*1:6. DF: 23.2): avr .2.qvr (1) 
F.(1).«91322. DF::(3%).923q.3:.(92):p3vr.).qvr (2) 
t.(2). (*9°05°01). 2b::(2).02.2.9:2:.(2). dr, A, qvr (3) 
F.(3).(x908). OF. Prop 
x9'521. F::(q2).$2.2.9:2:. (quo). jy .v.r:2.9vr [As abore] 
*96. (x). ha; ~(x). pa, (qx). pa and ~(qx). px are of the same type. 
[*9°131, (7) and (8)] 
-*9°61. If $2 and yè are elementary functions of the same type, there is a 
function pè v fè. 

Dem. 

By «91415, there is an a for which "ka" and therefore “pa,” are 
significant, and therefore so is “ga v ya,” by the primitive idea of disjunction. 
Hence the result by *9°15. 

The same proof holds for functions of any number of variables. 
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«9:62. If $ (2, 9) and y2 are elementary functions, and the w-argument to 
$ is of the same type as the argument to Ý, there are functions 


5 (y) -$ (8, y). v yê, (FY) - P (Ê, y) - v dë 
em. 


By «9:15, there are propositions $ (z, b) and ya, where by hypothesis æ 
and a are of the same type. Hence by x9'14 there is a proposition ¢ (a, b), 
and therefore, by the primitive idea of disjunction, there is a proposition 
(a, b) v ya, and therefore, by -+9'15 and *9°03, there is a proposition 
(y). (a, y) - v.. ya. Similarly there is a proposition (qz). $ (a, y) - v . ya. 
Hence the result, by «9:15. 

«9:63. If ç$ (2, 9), j (2, Y) are geb functions of the same ‘type, there 
are functions (y). $ (2, y). v . (z). y (2, z), ete. [Proof as above] 

We have now completed the proof that, in the primitive propositions of 
xl, any one of the propositions that occur may be replaced by (z). px or 
(qu). px. It follows that, by merely repeating the proofs, we can show that 
any other of the propositions that occur in these propositions can be simul- 
taneously replaced by (2). dea or (qx). da, Thus all the primitive propositions 
of kl, and therefore all the propositions of x2—45, hold equally when some 
or all of the propositions cencerned are of one of the forms (x). pz, (qx). $z, 
which was to be proved. 

It follows, by mere repetition of the proofs, that tho propositions of x1—45 
hold when p, q, r are replaced by propositions containing any number of 
apparent variables. 


` #10. THEORY OF PROPOSITIONS CONTAINING 
ONE APPARENT VARIABLE 


Summary of *10. 

The chief purpose of the propositions of this number is to extend to 
formal implications (e to propositions of the form (2). de D yx) as many as 
possible of the propositions proved previously for material implications, t.e. 
for propositions of the form p2q. Thus eg. we have proved in «3:33 that 

p24-42r.2.pOr. 

Put | p = Socrates is a Greek, - 

q = Socrates is a man, 
r = Socrates is a mortal. 
Then we have “if ‘Socrates is a Greek’ implies ‘Socrates is a man,’ and 
‘Socrates is a man’ implies ‘Socrates is a mortal,’ it follows that ‘Socrates is 
a Greek’ implies ‘Socrates is a mortal.” But this does not of itself prove 
that if all Greeks are men, and all men are mortals, then all Greeks are 
mortals. 
Putting gx .=.x is a Greek, 
Woe .=.2 isa man, 
X4 . = x is a mortal, 


Li 


we have to prove 

(æ) . $z D ya: (x). Yx 2 xæ : D : (x). pw 2 xa. 
It is such propositions that have to be proved in the present number. It will 
be seen that formal implication ((æ) . px 2 yx) is a relation of two functions 
gè and yê. Many of the formal properties of this relation are analogous to 
properties of the relation “pq” which expresses material implication ; it is 
such analogues that are to be proved in this number. 


We shall assume in this number, what has been proved in x9, that the 
propositions of *#1—*5 can be applied to such propositions as (x). $z and 
(qx). px. Instead of the method adopted in *9, it is possible to take negation 
and disjunction as new primitive ideas, as applied to propositions containing 
apparent variables, and to assume that, with the new meanings of negation 
and disjunction, the primitive propositions of *1 still hold. If this method is 
adopted, we need not take (qx). dx as a primitive idea, but may put 
*1001. (qx). da .= .—(z).— $z Df 

In order to make it clear how this alternative method can be developed, 
we shall, in the present number, assume nothing of what has been proved in 
*9 except certain propositions which, in the alternative method, will be 
primitive propositions, and (what in part characterizes the alternative method) 
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the applicability to propositions containing apparent variables of analogues 
of the primitive ideas and propositions of xl, and therefore of their conse- 
quences as set forth in ei ep, 

` The two following definitions merely serve to introduce a notation which 
is often more convenient than the notation (x). $z D yx or (x). pa = yz. 
*1002. de A ys.=.(£). px pz Df 
*1003. pa=, ya.=.(2). pr= z Df 

The first of these notations is due to Peano, who, however, has no notation 
for (æ). px except in the special case of a formal implication. 

The following propositions (*10'1:11:12:121:122) have already been given 
in x9. *10°1 is x92, *10°11 is *9°13, «1012 is «9:25, *10°121 is *9°14, and 
*10:122 is *9°15. These five propositions must all be taken as primitive : 
propositions in the alternative method; on the other hand, «9:1 and ell are . 
not required as primitive propositions in the alternative method. 

The propositions of the present number are very much used throughout 
the rest of the work. The propositions most used are the following: 
x101. Fi:(o).pw.D.py ` 

I.e. what is true in all cases is true in any one case. f 
*1011. If ¢y is true whatever possible argument y may be, then (z) . px is 
true. In other words, whenever the propositional function $z can be asserted, 
so can the proposition (z) . ør. | 
*1021. ti: (2). pIpz.2:p.2.(2). pa 
*10'22. Fr, (æ). pr. d, = : (x). pa: (æ) . yu 

The conditions of significance in this proposition demand that ¢ and Ý 
should take arguments of the same type. 

*1023. F:.(æ). dx Əp.=:(7x).fx.D.p | 

I.e. if px always Seet p, then if de is ever true, p is true. 
*10°24. F: gy.2. (qx). pa 

Le. if oy is true, then there is an æ for which qx is true. This is the sole 
method of proving existence-theorems. 

#1027. F:.(2).$22 2.2 :(2). z.D. (2) - fe 

Ie. if pz always implies yz, then “ $z always" implies “ $z always.” The 
three following propositions, which are equally useful, are analogous to x10 27. 
*10°271. F :. (2). p2 = yz. D : (2) . ds, =. (2) . yz 
#1028. ti: (x). fæ D yae. D : (qe). fæ. D. (Fæ). ye 
*10'281. F :. (x) . px = fa. D : (Qx). br. = . (H) . ya 
*10:-35. Fr (44). p.fr.=:p: (qa). $z 
«1042. H:.(qe).ga.v.(qa). ya:=.(qa). pa vye 
*105. Fr, (ga). de, dea, D : (qx). pa: (ge), Yæ 
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` It should be noticed that whereas *10:42 expresses an equivalence, *10:5 
only expresses an implication. This is the source of mány subsequent 
differences between ‘formulae concerning addition and formulae concerning 
multiplication. 


*1051. ti: (qu). Ae deal. : fæ. D, « v pa 
“This proposition is analogous to PEE 
| Ep.) =.pD og 
which results from «463 by transposition. . 
Of the remaining propositions of this number, some are splayed: fairly 
often, while others are lemmas which are used only once or twice, sometimes 
-at a much later stage. u 


*10-01. (F2). fx.=.v(æ).v pæ Df . 
This definition is only to be used when we discard the method of *9 in 
favout of the alternative method already: explained. In either case we have 
H : (JZ). fx. =. (2). paz. 
*1002. bx Dx æn =. (0) . pæ D dee Df | 
«1003. prz,ya.=.(a).pw=ahz Df ` 
X101. t:(2).pz.J.gpy [x92] 
x1011. If gy is true: whatever ‘possible MEAE y may be, then. (o): gri is 
true. [x913] | 

"This proposition is, in a sense; the converse of «101. x101 may be stated : 

“What is true of all is true of any,” man «10:11 a be stated : “What is 
true of any, however. chosen, is true of all.” 
1012. 'F:.(2). p V fæ. Dz p. v (æ) be [x925] 

According to the definitions in x9, this propositionis a mere example ` 
of *q.2 q,” since by definition the two sides of the implication are different 
-symbols ‘for the same proposition. According to.the alternative method, on 
the contrary, «10:12 is a substantial proposition. 


10121. If “pa” is significant, then Af o Ia of the-same type as z, “pa” 
‘significant, and vice versa. ` [#9' 14] 

It follows from this proposition that two arguments'to the same function 
must be:of the same type; for if æ and a are arguments:to pè, “dx” and “ga” 
are significant, and therefore e and a'are of the same type. Thus.the above 
‘primitive proposition embodies the outcome of our discussion of the vicious- 
circle paradoxes in Chapter II of the Introduction. 

#10122. If, forsome a, there is a proposition pa, then there is a function på, 
sand vice versa. [x915] 

*10:13. If $a and dë take arguments:of the-same types and we: have “k, Soe 
and “bt. apa,” we shall have “F vpe. ya.” | 
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Dem. 
By repeated use of :9:61:62:63:131 (3), disi is a function ~ divo pè. 
Hence by «2:11 and «3:01, 
F: — zv oye. V . hæ . Wau (1) 
F.(1).«232 . (x1-01), DH 1. $2.2 :yz.2. ge. wa D 
H. (2) . 9:12 . D k. Prop 


*10:14. t:.(2). pæ: (7). Yæ: 2. dy. wy 

This proposition is true whenever it is significant, but it-is not always 
significant when its hypothesis-is significant. For the thesis demands that 
$ and y should take arguments of the same type, while the hypothesis does 
not demand this. Hence, if it is to be applied when d and y are given, or 
when vr is given as a function of $ or vice versa, we must not argue from the 
hypothesis to the thesis unless, in the supposed case, $ and Ý take arguments 
of the same type. | 


Dem. 
F.x101. >h : (æ). fæ. D. py (1) 
F.x101. 0  DE:x(a). ya. . yy on . (2) 


— Ha (1). (2). 10-18 . D k: (æ) . de, D x py: (a). pa. Dd. yy: 
[3:47] d > H z. (ei, pr: (7). Yæ : A. Py pyi 2 H Prop 
x102. Es. (a). pv pæ.=: p.v . (2). de 


Dem. | 
FoxlO1l.xlG.DF:.p.v.(2).pa:Dd.pvéy:. 
` [*10:11] KINO p.v. (2). Perr. pv py: 
[x1012] ^ Otkzp.v.().da:2.().pvdy OM 
WEIER Fz. (y). DN dn, 2: p.v. (æ) - pa (2) 


F.(1).(2). 2 F. Prop 
x1021. F: (£). pIDQPT.=:p.I.(2). pa [x102 æ) 


This proposition is much more used than *10'2. 


«10:22. DIU pa e mie) SØDE o 


Dem. 
F.x101. IF: (æ). pr. de, A. tá YY. (1) 
[x3:26] 2. 
[*10-11] Dk: (y): (z) . dx «ya. 5. py z. 
[«1021] Ei (0). e. pod (y) By (2) 
F.(1).x3927. Di. (æ). fæ. z. A, Vz: 
[*10:11] 2 F 1. (2) : (7). fæ - yu 2 - per 
[10:21] OO DOH: (æ). dp, ae, D. (e) yz (3) 


H. (2).(8). Comp. D + 1. (x) . $z. pu. : (y) - py: (2). pz (4) 
k.*l10-14-11. DE: (7) =. (7). der (x) . jz : A, by. ry: 
[W021] Ds. (o). dan. er D.(y).dy-vy (5) 
F.(4).(5). D +. Prop: : i 
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The above proposition is true whenever it is significant ; but, as was 
pointed out in connexion with %10-14, it is not always significant when 


- “(2). pa: (æ). x” is significant. 


«10221. If dp contains a constituent y (z, Y, 2, ...) and we contains a con- 
.Stituent y (a, w, v, ...), where y is an elementary function and y, z,... u, v, ... 
are either constante or apparent variables, then gè and yè take arguments 
of the same type. This can be proved in each particular case, though not 
generally, provided that, in obtaining ¢ and y from x, x is only submitted ` 
` to negations, disjunctions and generalizations. The process may be illustrated 
by an example. Suppose ør is (z). x (z, y) 2. 0x, and a is fæ . D . (y) . X (z, y). 
By the definitions of *9, $z is (qy).~x (2, y) v Oa, and yx is (y).~ fav x (2, y). 
Hence since the primitive ideas (x). Fx and (qa). Fx only apply to functions, 
there are functions ~y (2, Yv dè, ~ Je v x @, Q). Hence there is a proposi- 
tion ~y(a, b)v da. Hence, since “pvq” and “=p” are only significant 
when p and g are propositions, there is a proposition y (a, b). Similarly, for 
some u and v, there are propositions ~fu v x (u, v) and x (u, v). Hence by 
*9°14, 4 and a, v and b are respectively of the same type, and (again by +9:14) 
there is a proposition —fa v y (a, b). Hence (X915) there are functions 
~y (a, Y) v 0a, ~fa v x (a, 9), and therefore there are propositions 


(ay) -~x (a, y) v da, (y). fav x (a, y). 


1.e. there are propositions $a, ya, which was to be proved. This process can 
be applied similarly in any other instance. 


*1023. t:. (2). popis (ga), de, 2. 9 


Dem. . 
F 4472, (4903) D E s (ø) oda v pem (æ) oda. v. p: | 
. [(«9:02)] = . (q2). d, A, p (1) 


F.(1).(x101). DF. Prop 


In the above proof, we employ the definitions of «9. In the alternative 
method, in which (que). gw is defined in accordance with *10°01, the proof 
proceeds as follows, i 


*10:23. F:. (x). dv) p.=: (qa). dæ. D.p 
Dem. 
H. Transp . (+10-01). D F :. (Hæ). de, D . p: zie p. 2. (x). 2: 
[*10°21] =:1(40):=>p.D. oo: (1) 
[*10°1] 2:cp.2.c dz: 
[Transp] 2: oa E pi 


[*10:11] DF: (x): (Ja). $2.2. p:2:4o.2.p:. 
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[10:21] 2b:.(g2).$2o.2.p:2:(2):u.2.p (2) 
F.x101. 2b:.(2):ó2.2.p:2:4z2p: 

[Transp] | | | Dip. eo. 
[10:11:21] DF: (2): 2.I.p:J:(82):mp.J.mgpa: | 
[Q)] | 2:(g2).$2.2.p (3) 
F.(2).(3). >F. Prop 


Whenever we have an asserted proposition of the form pD dx, we can 
pass by «1011-21 to an asserted proposition p. 2.(z). d. This passage is 
constantly required, as in the last line but one of the above proof. It will 
be indicated merely by the reference “*10:11:21,” and the two steps which it 
requires will not be separately put down. 


«1024 bi gy... (qa). $z 
This is x9'1. In the alternative method, the proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
F.«101.2F:(z).—$x.2.—4y: 
[Transp] 2F:$y.2.-— (2) .— da: 
[(*10:01)] 2 F . Prop 
#1025. t:(0).pe.2.(qa). fæ [410-124] 


*10:251. t:(2).mpaz.Dd.m((2).pa)  [*10°25. Transp] 
«10252. +: >((qu).da).=.(2). opa [x42 . (*9°02)] 
«10253. F: (e). del, e, (Del, eut [42 . (x9-01)] 
In the alternative method, in which (qa) . $> is defined as in *10°01, the 
proofs of x10:252:253 are as follows. 
«10252. hiwi(qa). pa]. = . (x) .x dæ [x413.(x1001)] 
x10253. F:- (a). $=) . = . (qz) .— $z 
Dem. 
F.*10'1. 2F:(Ge).$x>.2.2y. 
[*2:12] 2.—(— d): 
- [*10°11:21] D+: (2). $2.2. (y) -—(— $3): 
[Transp] 2bF:e((y)-($3)) 2 - Wei, $z): 


[1001] 2k:(g).w dy. Do Wel. da] (1) 
F.*10'1. DF:(p (oy).  23.—(e—4»). 
[*2:14] A, Gx: 


[*10°11-21] DF :(y).~(~py). 3D. (x). da: 

[Transp] 2k:e(().$e]. 2 9 my]. 
ano ` >. (ay) dy (2) 
F.(1).(2).3F. Prop 
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*1026. kz. (2). hz Vz: dæ: 3, fæ — [*101. Imp] 

This is one form of the syllogism in Barbara. Z.g. put $z.=.z is a man, 
apz.=.2 is mortal, æ = Socrates. Then the proposition becomes: 

“Tf all men are mortal, and Socrates is a man, then Socrates is mortal.” 


Another form of the syllogism in Barbara is given in *10°3. The two 
forms, formerly wrongly identified, were first distinguished by Peano and 
Frege. 

#1027. bi:(2).p250Dyz2.2:(2).pz2.2.(2).y2 . 

This is *9-21. In the alternative method, the proof is as follows. 

Dem. 

F.x1014. 2Fb:.(2).$22:2:(2)-d2:2.ó0y 2 py. py. 


[Ass] 2. Jy :. 

[*10:1] >F z. (y):. (2). fz D Pz: (2). der 2 - Jy z, 

[10:21] — 2b:.(2)-$229 2:(2)- 02:2-QD - yy | (1) 

F.(1). Exp. XF . Prop 

#10271. F:.(2).d2=y2.D:(2).p2.=.(2). yz 
Dem. 

F.x1022. |. DF: Hp. 21(2). de Iz: 
[10:27] 2: (2). de, D. (2) . yz (1) 
F.x1022. DF: Hp. 2:(2). prJ de: Å 
[*10°27] D: (2). pz. Da Lë), dë (2) 


F.(1).(2). Comp. >F . Prop 
«1028. k :. (æ). fæ Dya . D : (qx). de, A, (qz). ya 
This is *9:22. In the alternative method, the proof is as follows. 
Dem. 
F.«101. Dk: (æ). de Dz. D. Py 2 vy - 


[Transp] D .— y I~ dy :. 

[x101r21]Ó2 F :. (ei, da 2 Yx. Ar (y). yy 2e oy: 

[10:27] | 32:G).— py. (y) dy: 

[Transp] >: (qy)- by - D - (ay) + py DE. Prop 


x10281. F:.(e). e= Ýæ.D: (Jæ). fæ .= (Hæ). ya [*10'22'28 . Comp] 
*10-29. F: (x). pad kz :(2). fæ D xx 1:2 : (x): ped. pu. ya. 

Dem. 

k. *10-22. à+ z (æ). $æ D ya: (æ) . pæ 2 xa: 

| : (z) t dæ Da. fæ D yae (1). 
F 476. DEF: de Dyw: fæ D xx. = ide. D. Wu. ya :. 
[1011] DFi (2): pr yz. pay: 0.9. Ya. . xz :. 
[410-271] Dk: (£): $a dpa. ¿O x=: (2): 92... GI 
F.(1).(2).2'F. Prop Å 


This is an extension of the principle of composition. 


II 


Ho gl 
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#103. kri, fæ D ya: (x) . Yæ D x2:2.(2). fæ D ya 


This is the second form of the syllogism in Barbara. 


Dem. | 
F .*10:22:221 .D+: Hp. D. (a). fæ D $æ. zD ym. 
[Syll.x10:27] 2.(z). fæ D xæ: D +. Prop 
*10301. F :. (x). dz = yx: (x) . pes xæ: 2 . (x) . hæ = Yx 
Dem. | 


F.x10:22221.2 F:. Hp. D : (x) . $z = rz. ym — ya: 
[x4 22.41027] ` D: (æ) . pe = xæ :. D+. Prop 
In the second line of the proofs of 10:3 and «10301, we abbreviate the 
process of proof in a way which is often convenient. In *10°3, the full process 
would be as follows: 
F.Syll.3F: ger 2 de. ep 2 xx .. A, Hæ D yz: 
[*10-11] D F : (x): fa 2 yr . Yx 2 yz . 3. $z Dye: 
[+10:27] 2 H : (x) . pad yx - Yæ D xæ . D (a) . fæ D xæ ` 
The above two propositions show that formal implication and formal 
equivalence are transitive relations between functions. 
*10'31. F: (2). fæ D ya. D : (a): m xm. D. yo. ya 
Dem. 
H. Fact .*10°11 D bi. (£): dæ D væ. D z bæ. wm, D d, ya (1) 
F.(1).+1027. Dk. Prop 
*10311. Fr, (x). ju =a. D: (a): m.s. = yn ye 
— Dem. 
F.«436.x1011.2 ik jader We : pr. xx. =p. xa (1) 
F.(1).*10:27. Db. Prop 
The above two propositions are extensions of the principle of the factor. 


*1032. Fr de be, e, r=, pu 


Dem. 
H. 41022. D k: fæ =y a; = . $z 23, yc. pod, pa. 
[343] =. pad, $> . $z 2, væ. 
[x10:22] = . yz =, ør: +. Prop 


This proposition shows that formal equivalence is symmetrical, 


x10321. Erde ze ywz. $z =, xz. I. rz =y NE 


Dem. 
t.x10:32. Fact. +: Hp. D . Yæ =z paw. pa z, yo. 
[*10:301] | D. pa =x xæ: D k. Prop 
*10:322. F : dn =, d. XX =; Gr. I. r=, NE 
Dem. 


H. *10:-32. D +: Hp. D . yat Espa . fx = ym. 
[*10°301] D. Yæ =s xe D F . Prop 
R&W I | 10 
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«10:33. Ft: (2): pz.p: 


=:(4).pa:p 

Dem. Å 
F.x101. DF: (7): p2.p:D.$y-p- . (1) 
[3:27] s D.p | (2) 
H.(1).*3:26 . D H z. (x): pr. pid. y: . 
[10:11:21]  2F:.(2):42.p:2.(9)- py (3) 
F.(2).(3). Db:.(2):dw.pt:2:(y)-óy:p (4) 
F.x101. | 2kz(y.$4y. Ae Ga. 
. [Fact] DF: (y). py:p:D. de, DS, 
[10:11:21] DF:.(y).dy:p:D:(2): $z.p - (5) 


F.(4).(5). Dt. Prop 
«1034. F:.(q2).p203p.=:(1).$1.3.p 
This follows immediately from «9:05-01 and *1°01. In the alternative 
. method, the proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
E 242 . (10:01). 2 i 
Ex.(qa). pop. =:<—[(e).—($z2p): 
[4-61.*10:271] =:o((2): pw.—p): 
[10:33] e zez ((a).p2: =p): 
[458] = 17 ((a). px) .v.p: 
[4-6] =:2(%).p2.23.p 

«1035. ti: (qa).p.pa.=:p:(qe).pe 
Dem. 


F.«326. DIt:p.pz.o.p: 
[10:11] DF:(2):p.f2.3.p: 
[x1023] “Dt:(qa).p.pe.2.p (1) 
b.x327. DF:p. dæ. D. fr: 
px1011] DE:(2):p.q2.3.fx: 
[41028] DF: (gz).p. ée, A, (ax). $e | (2) 
F.x32. Dkr p.d:Ge.Dd.p.gGa. 
B10:11:21]DH:.p.D:(2): de, D p. gu: | 
[*10:28] — 2 : (72) - $æ . D . (ga). p. $z (3) 
F.(1).(2). (3). Imp. D +. Prop 

«10:36. Latz, den, ar), pr. v.p 

This follows immediately from 9'05. In the alternative method, the 
"proof is as follows. | 


Dem. 
+. ZER It:pavp.=.mmjeIp: 
[10:11] ItH:(2) :pavp.=.mpa Apr 
[410-281] Dt: (ge). gavp.=:(qz)- pod pt 
[10:34] =:(0) .o pr. po. 


[*4°6.(*10°01)] :(qJe).pa.v. pi. DF. Prop 
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The above proposition is only required in order to lead to the following: 

#1037. ki.(qa).pDgz.=:p.2.(qa). pa K ed 

*1039. Hi. pa Daz: ard, Ox :2: e. z. Da + xm. Øx 


Dem. 
F.*1022.3+:.Hp.D:(2): pw D xz . Yæ 2 Ox: 
[*3:47.%10:27] 2 : (x) : dz. de, JD . xæ . Oæ z. DF. Prop 


This proposition is only true when the conclusion is significant; the 
significance of the hypothesis does not insure that of the conclusion. On the 
conditions of significance, see the remarks on *10°4, below. 


*104. bi. dæ=, yx AYI =,0z.2: px. dä, Se, xu. OU 


| Dem. 
F.«10:22. Jb: Hp. D: dæ Do yx. x dz Ox: 
[10:39] At Pæ. Wr. Ae yc. Ox (1) 
Similarly Fi Hp. D: xz. dx. Dy. pe. wa (2) 
F.(1). (2). Comp. D :. Hp. D : px. ya. Ix ya. Øx z yae. Oa. Dy. e. ya : 
[*10:22] D: dx . YE. =x xE . Bt, D H. Prop 


In *10'4 and many later propositions, as in x10'89, the conclusion may be not 
significant when the hypothesis is true. Hence, in order that it may be legiti- 
mate to use *10'4 in inference, i.e. to pass from the assertion of the hypothesis 
to the assertion of the conclusion, the functions $, ar, x, 0 must be such as to 
have overlapping ranges of significance. In virtue of «10:221, this is secured if 
they are of the forms F Le, x (a, 9,2, ...)), f læ, x (x, $,2, ...), G (x, y (a, $, 2,...)), 
9e, x (x, 9, 2, AL It is also secured if $ and y or $ and Ø or y and y 
or x and @ are of such forms, for $ and y must have overlapping ranges of 
significance if the hypothesis is to be significant, and so must y and 9. 


*1041. Fr, (2).pz.v.(2).ye:5.(2). pa vye 


Dem. 
F.x101. DH: (7). dæ. A, fy. 
[2-2] à. dy v yy (1) 
F.*101. 2F:(e). ae, A. degt, 
[*1:3] 2.óyv py (2) 
F.(1).(2).310183.2 E z. (£). dp, Dd. dy v yy : (x) . pr. D . fy v Yy z. 
[*+3-44] DF: (æ). fæ . V . (æ) . rz : 2. fy v yy 
[*+10-11:21] DF: (æ). dæ. v (m) . Yæ: 2 . (y). fy v yy :- D F. Prop 


Observe that in the above proof the uses of 2:2 and *1:3 are only legitimate 
if dy and yy have overlapping ranges of significance, for otherwise, if y is such _ 
that there is a proposition dy, it is such that there is no proposition yy, and 
conversely. 


10—2 
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*10°411. ti. w ze yo. pw =, Ou. >: z v d, =, . yz v Ox 

Dem. | 
F.*1014.2F:.Hp.2:dz= xz. jz = 0x: 
[4:39] ):prvya.=. yx v Ox (1) 
F.(1). x101121.2F. Prop | 
*10412. F:$2=,Yy20.=.oprz o ya [x411.x1011271] 
10413. F :. de =z xx . Yx = 0x.D: pad ya. m. xx) Ox 

Dem, | 
F.«10411:412. DH 1, Hp. D zv $a v ya. Se, oye v Oa 

[(&1:01)] D: pad War. =y. Yæ dr :. D F . Prop 

*10°414. EE 

Dem. 


V, $, 9, x 
F. dud d P V4 1032.2 F: Hp. 2: poge: Se, ðæ D xx a) 


F.x10413. (1) SEN AF, Prop 

The propositions *10'413:414 are chiefly used in cases where either x is 
replaced by ¢ or Ø is replaced by yr, in which case half the hypothesis becomes 
superfluous, being true by x42. 


*1042. Fr, (Hæ). fæ . v . (Tæ) . ye: =, (qx). pa v ya 


Dem. 
F.*10:22. 2F:.(z2).— $z: (x) .— pers , (x) .— dz .— ya. 
[4:11] Dh sv (1). e: (æ) ya] .= .— ((æ) pa. pa] :. 
[*4/51:56.«10:271] 2 F s.~{(x). opa). v.~ ((æ) .— a): 
| i | Bw [(z).— (éz v ya) :. 
[*10°253] Dh z. (Hæ) . dp, v . (Tæ) . ee : = . (Jx) dv der, 
2 F. Prop 


This proposition is very frequently used. It should be contrasted with 
x10'5, in which we have only an implication, not an equivalence, 


*1048. F:p2=,Y2.9x2.=.p2=, pz. ya 
F.x«101. IF:g2=2,y2.2.pw= ya (1) 
F.(1).*5:32.2 +. Prop | 


*105.  F:. Ge). $z . dee, D : (qa). pa: (Tæ) . yz 
nu F.x3:36 1011. D k: (v) 1: de, bp, 3. hæ: 
[*10:28] 2 F: (Tæ) . de, dea, . (qx). pa (1) 
F.x3:27 «1011.2 F z. (x) : jm dä, D rz: 
[*10:28] >H : (Jx). pr. a, 23. (qa). ye (2) 
F.(1).(2). Comp. D H z. Prop 
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The converse of the above proposition is false. The fact that this 
proposition states an implication, while *10°42 states an equivalence, is the 
source of many subsequent differences between formulae concerning logical 
addition and formulae concerning logical multiplication. 


81051. Fin GG). fæ. vo}. = : pe. 3, .— yz 


Dem. 
F. x10252. D F :. x ((HJæ) . pæ . ya} . = : (æ) (do . yo): 
[*4°51°62.%10°271] _ = (æ): de, D.v pr: DF. Prop 
*10:52. F:. (gz). dæ.D:(x). fæ IDp.=.p 
Dem. 
F.*#55.2F:: Hp.J:.p.=:(qa).pz.2.p: 
[10:23] = : (x). de D p :: 2 k. Prop 
X1053. krett, de, 27 pa. Dz. le 
Dem. 


F.x221.x1011.2 

Fi (£) noge. D: de, 23. yo. i | 

[10:27] 3 F:.(z2).— pæ. D: (x): de, D. ez, 

[«10:252] DF :.—(qz). $2 . 3: (æ) : dée, D . Yæ z. Dt. Prop 
*10:541. bi. dy. D .pyyy:=: p.v. byd, vy 


Dem. 
F. 42. (+101). D Fi. fy. Dy. pv yis i(y)-—óyvpvy: . 
[Assoc.*10:271] =:1(y).pv=dyvyy: 
[*10:2] ST DACH dy vyy: 
[(*1°01)] =ip.v.dy A Yyy: D +. Prop 


The above proposition is only needed in order to lead to the following: 
10:542. Fi. dy. Dy-pIpy:=ip.d. py dy Wy | #10541 >| 
This proposition is a lemma for «84:43. 


*10°55. Fi: (g2). $z. e: $a D, ya: = : (Fe). pr: pe 3, bx 
Dem. 


Fx 71.2 b: fæ D Yæ. D: br. de, m. pa (1) 
F.(1).x101127.2 

F:. $z y. : (x) : fæ. de, =. fx: 

[*10:281] > : (H) - pr. de, e, (qz) . $z (2) 
F.(2).*5:32.2 k. Prop 


This proposition is a lemma for *117:12:121. 
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*10°56. Hi. dæ. D„ . pu: (Fx). dæ. xyz: 2. (qr). pu. xo 


Dem. 

F.x1031. DF: dæ. De. Wer Di Pe. ye. Dx « We. xz: 

[x10:28] Arte), pr. ag, 2, (gx). eg, wg (1) 
F.(1).Imp.>F. Prop 


This proposition and *10°57 are used in the theory of series (Part V). 
#1057. Fi. gv.d,.Wevyrid: zD, yx . v FAZ). Ge. yz 

Dem. 
+ .x10'51 . Fact. 3 
Fi pae. De. yev ES (Hæ) Pe. KEE D dz. Ix yev yz: de. Ix V ym: 
[10-29] D: de, A yz .— YT 3 
[5:61] D: ge. Dz. ye (1) 
F.(1).*5:6.2 F. Prop 
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Summary of *11. | 
In this number, the propositions proved for one variable in «10 are to be 
extended to two variables, with the addition of a few propositions having no 
analogues for one variable, such as x11:2:2123:24 and x11:53:55:67. “$ (æ, y)” 
stands for a proposition containing æ and containing y; when x and y are un- 
` assigned, q (z, y) is a propositional function of and y. The definition *11:01 
shows that “the truth of all values of $ (z, y)” does not need to be taken as a 
new primitive idea, but is definable in terms of “ the truth of all values of yz.” 
- The reason is that, when z is assigned, $ Lo, y) becomes a function of one 
variable, namely.y, whence it follows that, for every possible value of 2, 
“ (y). $ (æ, y)" embodies merely the primitive idea introduced in «9. But 
* (y) . $ (æ, y)” is again only a function of one variable, namely z, since y has 
here become an apparent variable. Hence the definition «11:01 below is: 
legitimate. We put: . 


41101. (ay). play es (a):(y). play) D 
#1102. (<, y, z) -$ (z, y, 2) . = : (a): (y, 2) - $ (z, y. z) f Df 
#1103. (qa, y). $ (x, y). =: (ax) : (uy) - $ (æ y). Df 


*1104. (qe, y, 2) - $ (x, y, 2) . = : (JØ) : (HY, z). P (z, y, 2) Df 

#1105. $(2,y)-De y Y (5 y): = : (x, y) : P (z, y). D.Y (e, y) Df 

*11:06. $ (z, y). =z,y V (5 y) : = : (æ, y) : (z, y).=.Ý (e y) Df | 
All the above definitions are supposed extended to any number of variables 
. that may occur. : 

The propositions of this section can all be extended to any finite number 
of variables; as the analogy is exact, it is not necessary to carry the process 
beyond two variables in our proofs. j | | 

In addition to the definition *11°01, we need the primitive proposition 
that “whatever possible argument z may be, $ (z, y) is true whatever possible 
argument y may be” implies the corresponding statement with z and y inter- 
changed except in "d(z y)”. Either may be taken as the meaning of 
“$ (æ, y) is true whatever possible arguments æ and y may be.” 

The propositions of the present number are somewhat less used than those - 
of 10, but some of them are used frequently. Such are the following: 


x111. F:(oy)- (oy. 23.4 (z, w) 
«11:11. If $ (z, w) is true whatever possible arguments z and w may be, then 
(2, y) - $ (æ, y) is true 

These two propositions are the analogues of «10111. 
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«12. Frai, tem, zs, (Dei, $ (æ, y) 

Le. to say that “for all possible values of z, $ (z, y) is true for all possible 
values of y" is equivalent to saying “ for ae possible values of y, $ (z, y) is 
true for all possible values of x.” 

113. Enp.2.(y).$(5 y) = (a y):p.2. Pp) 

This is the analogue of «10:21. 

1132. Feste y): ú (2,7). 2. (6) :21(5 9) $ (2,9) - D «(2, y) y (a, y) 

Le. "if (x,y) always implies y(w, y) then ‘¢ (x, y) always’ implies 
“y (æ, y) always.” This is the analogue of 10:27. x11:33:34:341 are respec- 
tively the analogues of x10:271:28-281, and are also much used. 

«11:36. F: (x,y): dite y). D. p=: (gx, y)-ó(m y)-2.p 

Le. if $ (z, y) always implies p, then if Ate, y) is ever true, p is true, and 

vice versa. This is the analogue of 10:23. 


via, F: (qa, y) ipd (ay)? = ipi (go y) d (o, y) 

This is the analogue of 10:35. 

«1154. b: (qo, y). pa. dä, = : (qa). br: (Ty). yy 

This proposition is useful because it analyses a proposition containing 
two apparent variables into two propositions which each contain only one. 
“bz yy” is a function of two variables, but is compounded of two functions 
of one variable each. Such a function is like a conic which is two straight 
lines: it may be called an “analysable ” function. 

#1155. Fr, (qa, y) - Ae y (z, y) . = : (Jæ) : $z : (qy). y (z, y) 

Te. to say “there are values of æ and y for which ør. (a, y) is true” is 
equivalent to saying “there is a value of z for which $z is true and for which 
there is a value of y such that y (z, y) is true.” 

SUR Fit (qa): (ay). $ (æ, y) dor ver, mi (Ay): (82) ó (2, y) ver yy 

This gives a transformation which is useful in many proofs. 

#1162. Fir pa. (m y). Dzy. x Q5 y) 18: pa. Dz iÝ (e, y) - Dy x (@ y) 

This transformation also is often useful. 


31101. (x,y). $ (m y).=:(0):(y). $ (æ, y) | Df 
*1102. (x,y,z). $ (x, y, 2). = : (a): (y, 2) - $ (z, y, 2) Df 
*11:03. (m7, y) . $ (x, y). =: (qa) : (Ty) . $ (æ, y) | Df 


81104. (42, y, 2). $ (æ, y, 2) . = : (gæ) :(qy, 2) - P (x, y, 2) Df 

x11'05. $ (x, y). deye Ý (x, y): =: (x, y): (x, y). Dr (x, y) Df 

*1106. p(2,y).=z y. Ý (x, y): = : (x, y) : b (x, y) = . y (æ, y) Df 

with similar definitions for any number of variables. 

*1107. “Whatever possible argument z may be, $ (z, y) is true whatever 
possible argument y may be” implies the corresponding statement with æ and 
y interchanged except in “Ø (æ, y)”. Pp. 
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*111, b:(zy). Ais y). 2- (z, w) 
Dem. | | 
F.x101.2F:Hp.2.(y).$(2 y). 
[10:1] 2.4(z w): D +. Prop 
xll'11. If $ (z, w) is true whatever possible arguments z and w may be, then 
(æ, y) - ó (x, y) is true. 
Dem. j 
By «1011, the hypothesis implies that (oi. die y) is true whatever 
possible argument z may be; and this, by «1011, implies (a, y) . $ (z, y). 
#1112. bi (w, y).pv á (2,9). D :p.v.(w,y). $ (æ, y) 
Dem. 
F. *10:12. Db. (y). pv á (7,7). DJi:p.v.(y).p(a, y) 1. 
[x101127]2 F :. (x,y). p V $ (2,1) - 2 : (x) : p. V . (y) (m y): 
[*10°12] D:p.v.(x, y). p(x, y) :-2F. Prop 
This proposition is only used for proving «11:2. 
x11:13. If $(2,$), y (2, 9) take their first and second arguments respectively 
of the same type, and we have “+. ó (z, y)” and “F. (x, y)” we shall have 
“EF. (a, y). y (a, y)” [Proof as in 1013] 


*1114. bi: (x, y). (z, y) (z, y) - Ý (z, y) : 2 : $ (z, w). y (z, w) 


Dem. 
F.x1014.2 F:-Hp.2:(y).$(5 y): (y). Ý (z, y) 
[10-14] D: P (z, w). y (2, w) :. DH. Prop 
This proposition, like *10-14, is not always significant when its hypothesis 
is true. «11:13, on the-contrary, is always significant when its hypothesis is 
true. For this reason, *11:13 may always be safely used in inference, whereas 
*11'14 can only be used in inference (i.e. for the actual assertion of the con- 
clusion when the hypothesis is asserted) if it is known that the conclusion i is 
significant. 


*112. kb :(x,7). p(s, y). =. (y, x). b (x, y) 
Dem. 
F.x111. 3 F:(z,z)- ó (z, y).D.gp(2, w) (1) 
U, Di z. Gu, 2): (x, y). «$(2, y) . 2 . (z, w) (2) 


F: de Y) $ (x, y).d.(w,2).p(2, w) (3) 
Similarly Hz. (w, z) - $ (2,w). D . (x, y) . $ (z, y) (4) 
F.(3).(4). DH. Prop 
Note that "to, z). ó (z, w)” is the same proposition as “ (g, z) , $ (z, y)”; 
a proposition is not a function of any apparent variable which occurs in it. 
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41121. F: (x, y, 2) . H (x, Y, 2) . = . (Y, z, æ) h(a, y, 2) 


Dem. 

[+11-01-02)] Fa: (x, y, 2) - (æ, y, 2) - 8 :. (x) :. (g) : (z) . $ (z, y, 2):. 

[*11-2] =:(y):.(2):(2).p(z, y, 2):. 

[*11-2.%10°271] = i (y) 1. (z) : (x). . $ (2; y, z) 1. 

[(11:01:02)] Sr (y, 2, æ) » $ (z, y, 2):: DF. Prop 
*1122. F: (Hx, y). $ (z, y). =. ~ (x, y) ~ $ (z, y) 

Dem. 


F.x10:252 . Transp . (&11:08) . 2 
E : (qu, y) - $ (æ, y). «m Gn) : > (Fy) - $ (z, y) - 


HI Ill 


[*10:252:271] c (æ) : (y). — $(2,y)} - 
[(x11-01)] =. ~ [(z, y). >x (v. y) : DE. Prop 
#1128. H: (qr, y). $ (2,9). (EY, 2) - $ (æ, y) 
Dem. ` _ 
H. #1122. D Fs 142, ai, die, y) - =. > ((2, y) - $ (x, y) - 
fx11-2.Transp] z.c f(y, x). + $ (z, y). 
[11:22] =.(qy, æ) - $ (æ, y): DF. Prop 


1124. Fi(ga,yo) $ (2, Y, 2) = .(ay,z 2). $ (æ, y, 2) 
Dem. 


[G«11:03:04)] F :: (qa, y, 2) . $ (2, y, 2). = :. (Jæ) :- (Ty) : (42) -$ (z, y, 2) :- 


[x11423] = 1. (49) :- (Hx) : (312) . $ (x, y, 2) :- 
[*11-23.*10:281] zn: (qz) : (Hæ) . ó (z, y, 2) :- 
[(x11:03-04)] = 1. (FY, 2,7). $ (z, y, 2) =: DF. Prop 


«11:25. bin ((qa, y). $ (æ, y} =. (æ, 1). v P (2,9) [all22. Transp] 
*1126. F :. (qa): (y) . $ (æ, y) : 2 : (y) : (32) - 6 (z, y) 
Dem. 
F.101:28.D- :- (qa) (y) -6 (z, y): D: (g2) . ó (x, y) (1) 
F.(1).x101121.2F . Prop 
Note that the converse of this proposition is false... E.g. let d (x, y) be the 
propositional function “if y is a proper fraction, then z is a proper fraction 
greater than y.” Then for all values of y we have (qx). $ (z, y), so that 
(oi: (ge), de, y) is satisfied. In fact “ (y) : (ach, ó (z, y)” expresses the 
proposition: “If y is a proper fraction, then there is always a proper fraction 
greater than y.” But “(qu) : (y) - ó (z, y)” expresses the proposition: “There 
is & proper fraction which is greater than any proper fraction, which is 
false. 


21127. b: (ge y): (42) - $ (2,7; 2): =: (H) : (HY, 2). P (7, y, 2): 
= : (42, y, 2) - $ (x, y, 2) 
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Dem. 
F *4'2 . (11:03). > Å 
Ez: (qu, y): (gz). $ (æ, 7,2) : = (ge) (Ay): (qe) - $ (v, yz) (1) 
F.x42.(x1103).2 
Es. (ay): (92) - $ (2,7, 2) : = = Gy, 2) + die, y, 2) (2) 
F. (2) .*10:11:281.. I 
bar (ga): (qu) : (ge). $ (æ, y 2): = 1. (go): (ay 2) - P(e, y2) (3) 
F.(1).(3). (11:04). dF . Prop i 
All the propositions of x10 have analogues which hold for two or mere 
variables. The more important of these are proved in. what follows. 
x11'/3: Fip. D. (x,y). Q(x, y) si (æ, y) : p» D. P (x, y) 
Dem. 
F„ 41021. DFi p.2.(5y)-$(59):9:(2:p-2-Q)-6(5 y): 
[x10:21-271] =: (æ, y): p-d. pkr, y): DF. Prop 
11131. F: (m,y). $ (x,y): (0.7) y (ay) m sie, Ae ó ley) ve Gs) 
Here the conditions of significance on the right-hand side require that . 
p and y should take arguments of the same types. | 
Dem. 
F „ #1022. D F z: (o, y). (m 9): @ y)- (ey): 
| = 1 (ø) 1 (y) - $ (2,4) (y) - p (æ, 9) 2 
[*10°22-271], :. (z, y) t H (x, y) -Nr (æ, y) :: D H. Prop 
The proofs of most of the following propositions are conducted exactly as 
those of *11°3°31 are conducted: the analogous proposition m *10 is used 
twice, together with *10:27 or *10'271 or «10:28 or 10281 as the case may 
be. When proofs conform to this pattern we shall merely give references to 
the propositions used. 
*11311. If $(2,9), y (2,9) take arguments of the same type, and we have . 
"Ek, ét, y)" and “E. p(zx, y),” we shall od “F. $ (0,4). (m y)" [Proof 
as in *10:13.] 


*1132. k :. (x,y): p (o y) -D yr (2,4) : I : (æ, y) . f (x,7) . D. (7,4). y (z, y) 
| [10-27] ` 
*1133. F:.(2y):p(2,y).=.Y4(2%,y):3:(2,y).9(2, y)» 


- (æ, y) - Ý (z; y) 
[x10:271] 
#11340 b:.(2,):6(05y).2.y():2: . 
(qa, y) $ (z, y). D . (qe, y). (x,y) [10:27:28]: 

x11341. F :. (x,y): < (7,4). = . V (239): >: 

(az, y). p (x,y). =. (Jx, y)- Ý (xy) [x10:271:281] 
#1135. k :.(æ,7): (2, y). 2.p:=: (72,7). Pf (2,7). Ap  [x1028271] 
a FiQ(2,Ww).I.(A2,y).p(z, y) 

em. 


IN 
d 


F.*11':1.2 F: (z,2) . — ó (z, y). D- v (zw) (1) 
F.(1). Transp. DF. Prop 
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*1137. kiu(a,y):p(2,y).D.y(a,y):. (æ, y) : Ý (æ, y) . 2. X (z, Y) :. 


> :(æ,y): b (2, y) 2. x (v y) 
Dem. 


In the following demonstration, “ Hp” means the hypothesis of the propo- 
sition to be proved. We shall employ this abbreviation, whenever convenient, 
in all cases where the proposition to be proved is a hypothetical, ie. is of the 
form “pDgq.” Similarly “ Hp (1)” will mean “the hypothesis of (1),” and 
80 On. 

F.*1131.32F:: Hp.>:.(2,y):.9(2,y).D.yp(2,y):Y(2,y).).x(2,y) (1) 
E. Syll. 1111.2 E z (2,9): (my) . D Ar (0,9) : Ý (2, y).d.x(z, y): | 
2:ó6(2,9)-2.x(z, y) :. 
[11:32] DF. (2,9): b (æ,7) . 2 y (ay): Ysy). D . X (x, y): 
D: (x,y): p(y). D. xey) GI 
F. (1). (2). Syl. D+. Prop 

The above is a type of proof which recurs frequently in what follows. 
Proofs conforming to this pattern will be indicated only by the numbers of 
the propositions used. 


*11:371. F :: (z, y): $ (z, y) - = . Ý (x, y) :. (x, y) : Y (z, y) - = . X (z, y) :- 
D:. (7,9): P (x, y). = x X (x, y) [*11:31:11:33] 
*11'38. F:: (2,9): < (x, y) 2 . Y (x, y) 1. 2 :. 
(æ, v): (v, y)-x (x, 4). 2 . P (x, y) - x(a, y) [Fact 111132] 
X1139. H ::(æx,7): b (x, y) -D. Nr (x, y) (2, y) sx (m y) . D . O (x, y) 2. D :. 
(æ, y) : b (x, y)-x(vy)-9-v (x, y). O (x, y) [X347 . x111182] 
*x11:391. F :: (7,9): p(7, y) -D. Nr (x, mz, (æ, y) : < (x, Y) -D -x (a, y) s. 
| ! = : (ø, y): ó (G, y) - 2 . y (z, y). X (x, y) 
Dem. 
F.«476. D hbiðd(x,y). dopey): p (2,9). 2 » X (æ, y): 
réie, ui. D. y (o, y) - x (2, y): 
[x111138] D z. (x, y): $ (x, 9) . D . v (v, y): < (2, Y) . D » X (Æ, y): 
=: (x, y): $ (x, y). > . Ý (x, y). X (a, y) z: 
[*11:31] ` 2 E z: (æ, y) : < (x, y). D y (z,y):. (æ, y): P (z, y) -.x (Æ, y): 
| | =: (z, y): $ (z, y) -D - Ý (z, y) - X (a, y) z: 
2 F. Prop | 
x11⁄4. Fix, y): $ (æ, y). = 4 (æ, 4) i (x, Y) : X (£y). = . O (x, y):.D:. 
T (æ, y) : $ (æ, y) - X (æ, y) - = . y (z, y) - O (æ, y) 
em. 
F.x1131.2 E: Hp. 2: (a, y) 1. $ (æ, y) - =. Ý (m y) sx (a, y) - = . O (m, y) x. 
[«438.x111132] — D :. (x, y) : < (x, y). x (z, y). E . Y (z, y) . O (æ, y) 
DF. Prop | 
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*11401. F :: (x, y): Q(2, y) -=.y (x, y) :2 :. 
(x, y): $ (5 y) - x (m y) = - y (2, y) -x (z, y) [sara : 1a | 
*1141. F: (qx, y). < (x, y) : v : (Tx, y). y (a, y): 
| = : (Jw, y) : $ (æ, y) - V . y (æ, y) [«10:42:281] 


«11442: F:. (qa, y). $ (x, y) - Ý (x, y). 2: (qa, y) - $ (z, y) : (HX, y) - y (x, y) 
[410-5] 


211421. Fr. (s, y). $ (z, pv. Gg 77 y):2:(%,): ó (z, y) -v . Ý (z, y) 


[er 42 ue oad « Transp. xd z] 
. X1143. bi (qa,y):p(2,y).D.p:=:(a,y).p(a,y).D.p [1034281] 
311444. t:.(a, y) : ð (z, y)-V.p:st(m y)-d(m y).v.p [1102-271] 
*1145. +:.(q2,y):p.$(2,y):=:p:(3x, y). ó (z, y) [*10:35:281] 
*11:46. bi:.(qa,y):p.D.$(2,y):=:p.D.(qa,y).p(a,y) [*10:37:281] 
*1147. ti:.(2, y):p«p(z, y):=:p: (a, oi, (x,y) [10:33:271] 
X115. Fi (a2) :~{y). p(s, y):s:(m 91, b y): = : (qu, y) .— $ (z, y) 
Dem. | 
F.«x10253.2 F i (qa) :e(() . ó (æ, y): =:>((2) : (y) - ó (æ, y) : 
[6*11:01)] =:~{(x, y) - $ (z, y) (1) 
F.*10253 .Dbi~ f(y). b (x, y) - aE (GY) «$ (z, y): 
[+10-11-281] 2 F :. (qz) :> Wa), $ (æ, y) : = : (42) : GI) «$ (z, y): 


[(+11:03)] 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
«1161. F: (qax): (y). $ (æ, y): =:((0) : (ay) - > $ (z, y) 
Dem. 
F.a10:252. Transp. D H z. (Jæ) : Co), < (x, y): 
H. 10:253 . DE 5.0 (y) . ó (x, y). 
[10:11:271] 2 F :. (x) :>(y). $ (z, y): 
[Transp | 2Fb:.—[(2) :e- (QD) - $ (z, yi]. 
F.(1).(2). D +. Prop 
#1152. F:.(32,y).p(2,y).v (æ, y) m .v (m y): ó (2, y) D - e (æ, y) 
Dem. | 
F.x45162.2 
Fan lb (L y). (my). ^  s:6()-2.or (1, y) (1) 
F.(1).*1111:33.2 | 
Hz. (x, y) .ciéG y). (m y)] : E : (w, y): b (m, y). D .v Gy) (2 
H: (2) : Transp . «11:22. D +. Prop 
*11:521. F :. (qz, y). ó (æ, y) xÝ (z, y) + = : (g, y): P (2,9). D. Ý (o, y) 
~y (z, 4 
Ý (a, y) 


: (z, y) - d (x, y (2) 


:—[(e): (y). $ (ø al (1) 
: (HY) .— ó (z, y) :. 
: (æ) : (HY) -— $ (x, y) :. 

v ((æ) : (FY). x ó (x, y) (2) 


i H dg H 


[ur 52 . Transp . - 
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*1153. b:.(59y).ór23y. (e). de. 2 (y) dy 
Dem. 
+.x10-21-271 . D + za (r, á ha 234 =: (2): pæ. D (yY). yy: 
[x10:23] =a (90) pæ. D (y) «yt. DF. Prop 
#1154. H nuo, y)- do. yy = (el, dr (FY). Wy 
Dem. 
F.x1035. DE: (47). de yy. 
[x1011:281]2 F :. (qa, y) gp fye = (gx): jo (AY). vy: 
1x10:35] : (qx) «pu: (qu). yy 1.3. F - Prop 
This proposition is very often used. 
x11:55. +:.(4x, y). dæ . Ý (x, Y) = z (qa): de: (FY) . y (x, y) 
Dem. 
F.x1035.2 Fi (qu) - pr. y (a, y) - =: pr: (Fy). y (w, y) *- 
[1011] DE: (æ) :<(q7) epa p(w, y) = : 0: GG). (o, y) +. | 
[410281] Dt:Aga): (äu), pw ro y) =: (ga): pas (Gy). pey): DF. Prop 
This proposition is very often used. 
«11506. F:.(2)-d2:(y).Yyy:=: (7,4) «da. yy 
Dem. 
F.«1033 . DH :: (a) dx : (y). ryz: 


z bz (AY). den 


momom 


nane) D 


F.«1033.2F :. gay). py: =: SOU da, deu :. 

[10:11] De: (a) pei (y) dur =:(y) de, py? 

[*10°271] Db s(x): pæ : (y). nz, zt): (y). d, yy: 
[(#11-01)] == (0, A, pe. py (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


#1157. 'F:(æ). dæ.=.(x, y). Ge. dy [1156 . 424) 
The use of 4:24 here depends upon the fact that (x). dx and (y). py are 
the same proposition. 
#1158. Fi: (qa). oo. =. (qa, y) ée - déi 054. 424] 
#1159. Fil dé, 3, Was =i z. Py «Ia yo WC. yy 


Dem. 

H.x11:57 . D z. dée, Ye. rz: =: (x, y)t PE. dD. rz: dn, dey: 

[8°47 11°32] D (æ, y): pæ. dy. D ¿yyy (1) 
FuII. DE: (w, y): pa. py. D. ba skyd dée, dn, 23. ba. yy (2) 
F.(2)7 4424.2 Fi. Hp(2).D: ġe. D. yo (3) 
F.(3).x101121.2 


bi(my):4z.óy-2- pz. py: D: fæ. Dz. Yo (4) 
F.(1)-(4) .3F. Prop 
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*116. Fi: (Hæ) :. (HY) - ó (z, y) - yy : yz z, = te (uy): (Jæ) - P (x. y) - xo : yy 
This proposition is very frequently employed in subsequent proofs. 
Dem. 
F.x1035. DE: (qy). $ (z, y). py : xa : = : (Hy) : $ (2, y) . du, ver, 
[«1011:281]2 F :: (92) :. (47) - $ (z, y) vy: xo: 
| | = :, (qe) :. (Ay). $ (z, y) - du, ver, 


[»e1 1:23] zo (AY) :- (qx) - ó (z, Y) ry » xo :- 
[x11:341.Perm] = 1. (47) 1. (Hæ) « ó (x, Y) - xz degt, 
[x10:35:281] — = 1. (TY) z. (Hx) . $ (x, y) - xz : Yy s: Db. Prop 


*11°61. bs. (ay) zox. Dr. Y (z, Y) : D : $z , Iz (Ay). y (z, y) 
Dem. Ñ 
F.x1126.2F :: Hp.2:.(2):. (qy): pæ. d. y (z, y) (1) 
+ 1037 . D H (Ay): ġa . D . y (z, y) 2 3: 64.9. (Ay). Ý (x, y) z. 
[+10-11-27]2 F :: (æ) z. (qy): $x . D . Ý (x, y) 2. D z. (2): pr. D (Hy) n r (x, y) (2) 
t.(1).(2).D+. Prop 
*11:62. bit øx. dieu, Aen, X (æ, y) : = :. fæ. Dz: Y (x,y). Dy. x (m y) 
Dem. 
F .#*4°87 .«111133.2 
kat pu. (a, y). Dzy. KAZ, y): 


1. (æ, y) i pa. : (a, y) +d. I 
[41021-11271] 


: (æ) z. $æ. D : (y) = y (a, y)-2 yo y) 
+. Prop 


ll H 


«11 Se Ei. (qa, y). éte y) -D: < (æ, y) - daye Ý (2, y) 
em. 

F.x221.«x1L11.2F:.(2, y) :- (2%, y). > : ó (z, y) -2- s (x, y):. 
[«11:32] D E s (a, y) «ple, 9) D tQ y): n y) CHE D 
[41125] © Enola y). $63) 3 (8,9)! bla y). D. EE 
| | AF, Prop 
x117. Fs. (2,9): p (1,7) Y. < (y, x) : =. (qa, y). Ó (x, y) 

Dem. 
F.«x1L41.2b:. (qa, 3): (2, y) - v pty, x): 
: (go y) - $ (a, y) -V (lz, ) - H (y, a): 
[«1128] ` : (A2, y) - P (æ, y) - v . (HY, 2) » P (y, a): 
[x425] : (HZ, y)» p(z, y) :- D + . Prop 

In the last line of the above proof, use is made of the fact that 

(ax, y) - $ (2, y) and Gy, æ) $ (y, z) 

are the same proposition. 


uit wg H 


The first use of the following proposition occurs in the proof of «234-12. 
Its utility lies in its enabling us to E from a hypothesis 
de XW» Dz, we pee bw, 


roban two apparent variables, to the product of two hypotheses each 
containing only one, 
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*1171. bi: (qz). z: (qw).xw:2:. | 
pz. Dz. Yz: xw. Ae, OW: =: pz. XW. . Ps. Ow 
Dem. 

F.*x101.x39:47 . DE: pz. Dz. z: yw. dy. Ow: 

| | 23:$2.x*w.2.42z.0w (1) 
F.().1L1183.2 H :.42.2,. pe: qw dy. Ow: 

À: 2. ann, Aas y2.0w (2) 

F.*10'1.2F::d2z. sm, Dz we WZ. Ow: di. hz. KW. Dy. rz 00 :. 


[*10°28] Are (Tw) . bz. vn, D . (gw). yz. Ow :. 
[*10°35] 2:. 2 : (qu) xw : D : yz : (qw). Øw 
| (3) 


F.(3).Comm.«8:26 . DF i: (w). xw : D 1. dë, XW -Dz w. We. Ow: 
| 2: ée, Die (4) 
F.(4).x101121.2 H :: (Jw) . yw. D :- pz. XW » Oz o + Pe. Ow: 
Are, A yz (5) 
Similarly F:: (q2). des, D i. pz. yw . Dz w. Ps. Ow: | 
E 3:xw.2,.0w (6) 
F.(5).(6). X347 . Comp. D | 
F: Hp. Di. Gz. xw. Dw. y2.0w12142.2,. Wet NW. Iw « Ow (7) 
F.(2).(7). D +. Prop a 


*12. THE HIERARCHY OF TYPES AND THE AXIOM 
OF REDUCIBILITY 


The primitive idea "(z). $æ” has been explained to mean “qx is always 
true,” Ge “all values of $z are true.” But whatever function $ may be, there 
will be arguments æ with which $z is meaningless, z.e. with which as argu- 
ments ¢ does not have any value. The arguments with which $z has values 
form what we will call the “range of significance" of ga. A “type” is defined 
as the range of significance of some function. In virtue of «9:14, if da, dy, 
and yx are significant, t.e. either true or false, so is yy. From this it follows 
that two types which have a common member coincide, and that two different 
types are mutually exclusive. Any proposition of the form (z). da, i.e. any 
proposition containing an apparent variable, determines some type as the 
range of the apparent variable, the type being fixed by the function ¢. 


The division of objects inta.types is necessitated by the vicious-circle 
fallacies which otherwise arise*. These fallacies show that there must be 
no totalities which, if legitimate, would contain members defined in terms of 
themselves, Hence any expression containing an apparent variable must not 
be in the range of that variable, de must belong to a different type. Thus 
the apparent variables contained or presupposed in an expression are what 
determines its type. This is the guiding principle in what follows. 


As explained in x9, propositions containing variables are generated from 
propositional functions which do not contain these apparent variables, by the 
process of asserting all or some values of such functions. Suppose $a is a 
proposition containing a; we will give the name of generalization to the 
process which turns ga into (e). x or (qx). de, and we will give thé name 
of generalized propositions to all such as contain apparent variables. . It is 
plain that propositions containing apparent variables presuppose others not 
containing apparent variables, from which they can be derived by generaliza- 
tion. Propositions which contain no apparent variables we call elementary 
propositions T, and the terms of such propositions, other than functions, we call 
individuals. Then individuals form the first type. 

It is unnecessary, in practice, to know what objects belong to the lowest 
type, or even whether the lowest type of variable occurring in a.given context 
is that of individuals or some other. For in practice only the relative types 
of variables are relevant; thus the lowest type occurring in a given context 
may be called that of individuals, so far as that context is concerned. Accord- 
ingly the above account of individuals is not essential to the truth of what 

| * Cf. Introduction, Chapter II. 
+ Cf. pp. 91, 92, 
R&W I | ` 11 ` 
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follows; all that is essential is the way in which other types are generated 
from individuals, however the type of individuals may be constituted. 

By applying the process of generalization to individuals occurring in 
elementary propositions, we obtain new propositions. The legitimacy of this 
process requires only that no individuals should be propositions. That this is 
so, is to be secured by the meaning we give to the word individual. We may 
explain an individual as something which exists on its own account; it is then 
obviously not a proposition, since propositions, as explained in Chapter 11 of 
the Introduction (p. 43), are incomplete symbols, having no meaning except 
in use. Hence in applying the process of generalization to individuals we run 
no risk of incurring reflexive fallacies. We will give the name of first-order 
propositions to such as contain one or more apparent variables whose possible 
values are individuals, but contain no other apparent variables. First-order 
propositions are not all of the same type, since, as was explained in *9, two 
propositions which do not contain the same number of apparent variables 
cannot be of the same type. But owing to the systematic ambiguity of nega- 
tion and disj unction, their differences of type may usually be ignored in practice. 
No reflexive fallacies will result, since no first-order proposition involves any 
totality except that of individuals. 

Let us denote by “$ ! 2” or “Ø ! (2, 9)” or ete. an elementary function whose 
argument or arguments are individual. We will call süch a function a predi- 
cative function of an individual. Such functions, together with those derived 
from them by generalization, will be called first-order functions. In practice 
we may without risk of reflexive fallacies treat first-order functions as a type, 
since the only totality they involve is that of individuals, and, by means of the 
systematic ambiguity of negation and disjunction, any function of a first-order 
function which will concern us will be significant whatever first-order function 
is taken as argument, provided the right meanings are given to the negations 
and disjunctions involved. 

For the sake of clearness, we will repeat in somewhat different terms our 
account of what is meant by a first-order function. Let us give the name of 
matriz to any function, of however many variables, which does not involve any 
apparent variables. Then any possible function other than a matrix is derived 
from a matrix by means of generalization, t.e. by considering the proposition 
which asserts that the function in question is true with all possible values or 
with some value of one of the arguments, the other argument or arguments 
remaining undetermined. Thus e.g. from the function ¢ (z, y) we shall be able 
to derive the four functions 


(x). (x,y), (G2)-b(@% 9) (Y) b(7, y» (AN-$(2, y), 
of which the two first are functions of y, while the two last are functions of z. 
(All propositions, with the exception of such as are values of matrices, are also 
derived from matrices by the above process of generalization. In order to obtain 
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a proposition from a matrix containing n variables, without assigning values 
to any of the variables, it is necessary to turn all the variables into apparent 
variables. Thus if $ (z, y) is a matrix, (z, y) . ó (x, y) is a proposition.) We 
will give the name first-order matrices to such as have only individuals for 
their arguments, and we will give the name of first-order functions (of any 
number of variables) to such as either are first-order matrices or are derived 
from first-order matrices by generalization applied to some (not all) of the 
arguments to such matrices. First-order propositions will be such as result 
from applying generalization to all the arguments to a first-order matrix. 


As we have already stated, the notation “¢!2” is used for any elementary 
function of one variable. Thus “ø$ ! w” represents any value of any elementary 
function of one variable. It will be seen that *$!z" is a function of two 
variables, namely $12 and z. Since it contains no apparent variable, it is 
a matrix, but since it contains a variable (namely $ ! 2) which is not an in- 
dividual, it is not a first-order matrix. The same applies to $ ! a, where a is 
some definite constant. We can build up à number of new matrices, such as 

Sopla, cle plevély, plovyla, ¿lav ly, 

$lx.d. plz, ple. plz, plavy!lyvy!z and so on. 
All these are matrices which involve first-order functions among their argu- 
ments. Such matrices we will call second-order matrices. From these matrices, 
by applying generalization to their arguments, whether to such as are functions 
or to such (if any) as are individuals, we obtain new functions and propositions. 
Such functions (together with second-order matrices) will be called second- 
order functions, and such propositions will be called second-order propositions. 
Thus we are led to the following definitions: 

A second-order matrix is one which has at least one first-order matrix 
among its arguments, but has no arguments other than first-order matrices 
and individuals. 

A second-order function is one which either is a second-order matrix or 
results from one by applying generalization to some (not all) of the arguments 
to a second-order matrix. 

A second-order proposition is one which results from a second-order matrix 
by applying generalization to all its arguments. 

In addition to the above illustrations of second-order matrices, we may 
give the following examples of second-order functions: | 

(1) Functions in which the argument is $12: (ei, dia, (qx). ó ! >, 
$!a.2.0!b, where a and b are constants, p! æ .2,.g!2, where g!2isa 
constant function, and so on. ; 

(2) Functions in which the arguments are $!2 and y ! 2: 

pla. D,. lx, EE AE (qz). pr. yx, pla.D.y!b, 
where a and b are constants, and so on 
11—2 
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(3) Functions in which the argument is an individual x: ($). $! 
(qo). b! x, $17.24. P! a, where a is constant, and so on. | 

(4) Functions in which the arguments are $ 12 and a: pla, plz.2.g!a, 
where a is constant, (yy) : ! z. = . J ! z, and so on. 


Examples of second-order functions might, of course, be multiplied in- 
definitely, but the above seem sufficient for purposes of illustration. 


A second-order matrix of one variable will be called a predicative second- 
order function of one variable or a predicative function of a first-order matrix. 
Thus $! a, =$! a and $ 1 a 2 $ 1 b are predicative functions of 12. Similarly 
a function of several variables of which at least one is a first-order matrix, 
while the rest are either individuals or first-order matrices, will be called 
predicative if it is a matrix. 

It will be seen, however, that a second-order function may have only 
individuals for its arguments; instances were given just now under the 
heading (3). Such functions we shall not call predicative, since predicative 
functions of individuals have already been defined as being such as are of the 
first order. Thus the order of a function is not determined by the order of its 
argument or arguments; indeed, the function may be of any order superior to 
the order or orders of its arguments. 


A variable matrix whose argument is $ ! 2 sil be denoted by f! $ 12, and 
generally, a matrix whose arguments are $ 12, Y 12,... a, y, ... (where there is 
at ES one function among the arguments) will be denoted by 


SE(PYZ, y 12... 2, Y, se). 
Such a matrix is not of the first or ae order, since it contains the new 
variable f, whose values are second-order matrices. We proceed to construct 
new matrices as we did with the matrix déin: these constitute third-order. 
matrices. These together with the functions derived from them by generali- 
zation are called third-order functions, and the propositions derived from third- 
order matrices by generalization are called third-order propositions. 


In this way we can proceed indefinitely to matrices, functions and propo- 
sitions of higher and higher orders. We introduce the following definition: 

A funetion is said to be predicative when it is a matrix. It will be 
observed that, in a hierarchy in which all the variables are individuals or 
matrices, a matrix is the same thing as an elementary function (cf. pp. 
127, 128). 


“Matrix” or “predicative function” is a primitive idea. 

The fact that a function is predicative is indicated, as above, by a note of 
exclamation after the functional letter. 

The variables occurring in the present work, from this point onwards, will 
all be either individuals or matrices of some order in the above hierarchy. 
Propositions, which have occurred hitherto as variables, will no longer do so 
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except in a few isolated cases of which no subsequent use is made. In practice, 
for the reasons explained on p. 162, a function of a matrix may be regarded 
as capable of any argument which is a function of the same order and takes 
arguments of the same type. 


In practice, we never need to know the absolute types of our variables, but 
only their relative types. That is to say, if we prove any proposition on the 
assumption that one of our variables is an individual, and another is a function 
of order n, the proof will still hold if, in place of an individual, we take a 
function of order m, and in place of our function of order n we take a function 
of order n + m, with corresponding changes for any other variables that may 
be involved. This results from the assumption that our primitive propositions 
are to apply to variables of any order. 

We shall use small Latin letters (other than p, q, v, s) for variables of the 
lowest type concerned in any context. For functions, we shall use the letters 
$, Y, X Ø, f, 9, F (except that, at a later stage, F will be defined as a constant 
relation, and 0 will be defined as the order-type of the continuum). 

We shall explain later a different hierarchy, that of classes and relations, 
which is derived from the functional hierarchy explained above, but is more 
convenient in practice. 


When any predicative function, say $12, occurs as apparent variable, it 
would be strictly more correct to indicate the fact by placing “($ ! 2)” before 
what follows, as thus: *($!2).//($12)" But for the sake of brevity we 
write simply “($)” instead of “($ ! 2)” Since what follows the $ in brackets 
must always contain $ with arguments supplied, no confusion can result from 
this practice. | 

It should be observed that, in virtue of the manner in which our hierarchy 
of functions was generated, non-predicative functions always result from such 
as are predicative by means of generalization. Hence it is unnecessary to 
introduce a special notation for non-predicative functions of a given order and 
taking arguments of a given order. For example, second-order functions of an 


individual z are always derived by generalization from a matrix 


IOC LEI Ø 12, ... a, Y, z, ...), 

where the functions f, $, yr, ... are predicative. It is possible, therefore, without 
loss of generality, to use no apparent variables except such as are predicative. 

We require, however, a means of symbolizing a function whose order is not 
assigned. We shall use “pa” or “f(x 12)” or etc. to express a function ($ or f) 
whose order, relatively to its argument, is not given. Such a function cannot 
be made into an apparent variable, unless we suppose its order previously fixed. 
As the only purpose of the notation is to avoid the necessity of fixing the order, 
such a function will not be used as an apparent variable; the only functions 
which will be so used will be predicative functions, because, as we have just 
seen, this restriction involves no loss of generality. 
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We have now to state and explain the aztom of reducibility. 


It is important to observe that, since there are various types of propositions 
and functions, and since generalization can only be applied within some one 
type (or, by means of systematic ambiguity, within some well-defined and 
completed set of types), all phrases referring to “all propositions” or “all 
functions,” or to “some (undetermined) proposition” or “some (undetermined) 
function,” are prima facie meaningless, though in certain cases they are capable 
of an unobjectionable interpretation. Contradictions arise from the use of 
Such phrases in cases where no innocent meaning can be found. 


If mathematics is to be possible, it is absolutely necessary (as explained 
in the Introduction, Chapter II) that we should have some method of making 
statements which will usually be equivalent to what we have in mind when 
we (inaccurately) speak of “all properties of z” (A “property of z” may be 
defined as a propositional function satisfied by z.) Hence we must find, if 
possible, some method of reducing the order of a propositional function without 
affecting the truth or falsehood of its values. This seems to be what common- 
sense effects by the admission of classes. Given any propositional function waz, 
of whatever order, this is assumed to be equivalent, for all values of z, to a 
statement of the form “z belongs to the class a.” Now assuming that there 
is such an entity as the class a, this statement is of the first order, since it 
involves no allusion to a variable function. Indeed its only practical advantage 
over the original statement yx is that it is of the first order. There is no 
advantage in assuming that there really are such things as classes, and the 
contradiction about the classes which are not members of themselves shows 
that, if there are classes, they must be something radically different from in- 
dividuals. It would seem that the sole purpose which classes serve, and one 
main reason which makes them linguistically convenient, is that they provide 
a method of reducing the order of a propositional function. We shall, therefore, 
not assume anything of what may seem to be involved in the common-sense 
admission of classes, except this, that every propositional function is equivalent, 
for all its values, to some predicative function of the same argument or argu- 
ments. 


This assumption with regard to functions is to be made whatever may be 
the type of their arguments, Let fu be a function, of any order, of an argument 
u, which may itself be either an individual or a function of any order. If fis 
a matrix, we write the function in the form f! u; in such a case we call f a 
predicative function. Thus a predicative function of an individual is a first- 
order function; and for higher types of arguments, predicative functions take 
the place that first-order functions take in respect of individuals. We assume, 
then, that every function of one variable is equivalent, for all its values, to ` 
some predicative function of the same argument. This assumption seems to 
be the essence of the usual assumption of classes; at any rate, it retains as much 
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of classes as we have any use for, and little enough to avoid the contradictions 
which a less grudging admission of classes is apt to entail. We will call this 
assumption the axiom of classes, or the axiom of reducibility. 

We shall assunie similarly that every function of two variables is equivalent, 
for all its values, to a predicative function of those variables, t.e. to a matrix. 
This assumption is what seems to be meant by saying that any statement about 
two variables defines a relation between them. We will call this assumption 
the axiom of relations or (like the previous axiom) the axiom of reducibility. 

In dealing with relations between more than two terms, similar assumptions 
would be needed for three, four, ... variables. But these assumptions are not 
indispensable for our purpose, and are therefore not made in this work. 


Stated in symbols, the two forms of the axiom of reducibility are as follows: 
#121.  F:(qf:$e.m..f!- . Pp 
x1211. F:(qf): (2, 9) .=27-f! (æ, y) Pp 

We call two functions $2, Wè formally equivalent when $a . =, . yx, and 
similarly we call $ (2, 9) and y (2, 9) formally equivalent when 


$ (2, y) - Ez,y * Ý (æ, y). 
Thus the above axioms state that any function of one or two variables is 
formally equivalent to some predicative function of one or two variables, as 
the case may be. 

Of the above two axioms, the first is chiefly needed in the theory of classes 
(X20), and the second in the theory of relations (X21). But the first is also 
essential to the theory of identity, if identity is to be defined (as we have done, 
in 13:01); its use in the theory of identity is embodied in the proof of «13:101, 
below. 

‘We may sum up what has been said in the present number as follows: 

(1) A function of the first order is one which involves no. variables except 
individuals, whether as apparent variables or as arguments. 

(2) A function of the (n + 1)th order is one which has at least one argument 
or apparent variable of order n, and contains no argument or apparent variable 
which is not either an individual or a first-order function or a second-order 
function or ... or a function of order n. 

(3) A predicative function is one which contains no apparent variables, 
ùe. is a matrix. It is possible, without loss of generality, to use no variables 
except matrices and individuals, so long as variable propositions are not. 
required. 

(4) Any function of one argument or of two is formally equivalent to a 
predieative function of the same argument or arguments. 


x13. IDENTITY 


Summary of «13. 

The propositional function “z is identical with y” will be written “a = y.” 
We shall find that this use of the sign of equality covers all the common uses 
of equality that occur in mathematics. The definition is as follows: 


1301. a=y.=:(p):pla.D.gl!y DI 

. This definition states that z and y are to be called identical when every 
predicative function satisfied by z is also satisfied by y. We cannot state that 
every function satisfied by z is to be satisfied by y, because z satisfies functions 
of various orders, and these cannot all be covered by one apparent variable. 
But in virtue of the axiom of reducibility it follows that, if æ = y and z satisfies 
- Yæ, where yr is any function, predicative or non-predicative, then y also satisfies 
Wy (cf. 13:101, below). Hence in effect the definition is as powerful as it 
would be if it could be extended to cover all functions of z. 


Note that the second sign of equality in the above definition is combined 
with “Df,” and thus is not really the same symbol as the sign of equality 
which is defined. Thus the definition is not circular, although at first sight 
it appears so. 


The propositions of the present number are constantly referred to. Most 
of them are self-evident, and the proofs offer no diffieulty. The most important 
of the propositions of this number are the following: 


x13:101. F:x=y.2.Yyz)> yy 

I.e. if z and y are identical, any property of z is a property of y. 
*x1312. F:z-y.2.yzzwy 

This includes *13:101 together with the fact that if z and y are identical 
any property of y is a property of z. 
x13:15:1617, which state that A is reflexive, symmetrical and transitive. 
x13191. F:.y92.2,.0y:5.0 | 

I.e. to state that everything that is identical with x has a certain Property 
is equivalent to stating that z has that property. 


x13195. F: (qy). y =x. py. =. ou 


Ie. to state that something identical with æ has a certain property is 
equivalent to saying that z has that property. 


#1322. F: (72, w).z=a.w=y.p(2, w).=.p(z2, y) 
This is the analogue of «13:195 for two variables. 
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*1301. a=y.=:(p):p!z2.2.gp!y Df 
The following definitions embody abbreviations which are often convenient. 
*x1302. c+y.=.c(:=y) Df 
#1303. r=y=zx.=.2=y.y=z2 Df 
X191. bFnz-y.z:d!z.24.Ó0!y [#42 . (#1301). (410:02)] 
#13101. k :æ =y.) . Wad py 
Dem. 


H.*12:1. Dr (qgø):.vx.=.dlærvy.=.d!y (1) 
F.*13'1.32F:: Hp. D 1. á !æ. Dp. d ! y 1 | 

[+4-84-85.k10-27] 3: de, e, plo: py.=. ely rorya. D. py: 
[*10:23] 2: (qd): yo .m.iziyy.m.ó!y:2:yo.2. ud (2) 
F.(1).(2). D F. Prop 


In virtue of this proposition, if z =y, y satisfies any function, whether 
predicative or non-predicative, which is satisfied by z. It will be observed 
that the proof uses the axiom of reducibility (12:1). But for this axiom, two 
terms z and y might agree in respect of all predicative functions, but not in 
respect of all non-predicative functions. We should thus be led to identities 
of different degrees, according to the degree of the functions in respect of 
which z and y agreed. Strict identity would, in this case, have to be taken as 
a primitive idea, and «13:101 would have to be a primitive proposition, as would 
also «13:15-16:17. 


21311. Laien, stéi, za, éi 


Dem. | 
F.*10:22. 2b:412.24,.0!9y:2:$0!2.24.0!y: 
[4131] JiT=y (1) 
F.x13101. Itua=y.J.plaDQ!y (2) 
"F.%x13'101.x17. Db: 224g.2.—6!22-—60!y. 
[Transp] D.plydøtr (3) 
F.(2).(3).Comp.2F:z2y. 2.ó!z=4!y: 
[10:11:21] Jb:ng-y.2:$6!z.2..0!y (4) 
F.(1).(4). D+. Prop 
#1312. F:x=y.2.yYz= yy 
Dem. 
F.*x13101.Comp.2F:2=y.2.y22Yy.oyrDdeyy. 
[Transp] D.ye=yy:D+.Prop 
. #13138. Fra, zs: A, yy  [*13:101 . Comm . Imp] 


#1314. F:yx.oyy.>).r+y (13:13 . 34714] 
#1315. F.n=x [Id . 1011 . 13:1] 
*1316. Fragen, e, Nep _ [x13'11 . 10:32] 
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"1317. Fia=y.y=2.D.2=2 

Dem. 

F.x181.2F:: Hp.2:.$!2.24,.0!9:$!9.24.!z:. 
[10:3] 2:1. 012.24. !z: DF. Prop 

In the above use of «10:3, blir, bly, d! z are regarded as three different 
functions of $, and A replaces the z of «10:3. 

The above three propositions show that identity is reflexive (*13:15), 
symmetrical (13:16), and transitive (13:17). These are the three marks of 
relations having the formal properties which we associate commonly with the 
sign of equality. 


313171. H TEE E EE [13:16:17] 

xK13172. hiy=az.z=a.J.y=z [13:16:17] 

x1318. tiz=y.z+z.DJ.y+z [x13:17 . x414] 

x13181.F:x=y.y+2.D.2+2 [x13:171 . x414] 

*x13182.+:.0=y.>:2=%.=.2=y [#1317172 . Exp. Comp] 

13183. F:i.7—-y.2:z- r.2m,.2—9 

Dem. 

F.x13182 .x101121.2 F2 y D ize. m,.z—y (1) 
F.x1lO1. 2F:z=z.=,.z=y:2:z=zxz.D.z=7: 
[*13:15] 2:z=g (2) 


F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
*1319. F.(qy).y=xw [13°15 . 10:24] 
#13191. Luss, Au dite, dr — 
Dem. 
FexlOl. LTE ETS DES DEE E EE 
[413:15] 2: da (1) 
F.x1312. Dkiiy=z.J: pw. D. by: 
[Comm] DF: pe.D:y=æ. 2.9y:. 
[4101121] D npr. Di yaa. Dy "by (2) 
F.(1).(2). D +. Prop 
This proposition is constantly used in subsequent proofs. 
*13:1192. F:.(qc):2=b.=,.2=c:yc:=. yb 


Dem. Å 
Fox42.«x3932.0 bib .D2:. b.m, —btiqpb:. 
[10:24] Du (qe)iv=b.=,.2=c:e (1) 
FoxlOl.DHi.2=b.=,.da=cosye:d:b=b.=.b=e: We: 
[35:501.13:15] D:b=c.e: 
[x13:13] . SEL (2) 


F.(2).101123.2 1. (gc): x= b. =2 . x= 0 3 YC : D. Ýb (8) 
F.(1).(3).2 +. Prop 
This proposition is useful in the theory of descriptions (x14). 
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K13193. Fi du, säi, e, di, As 


Dem. 
H. Simp. Dhki¢dv.ea=y.d.2=y (1) 
F.*13:13. AE: dée, ësst, A, däi (2) 
F.(1).(2). Comp. DA F: dr. ëss, A, dät, ds (3) 
F.*13:16.Fact. DF:dy.2=y.3.dy.y=x% 
A] D.dæ.y=. 
[x13:16.Fact] 23, d, ëss (4) 


F.(3).(4). D F. Prop 
This proposition is very often used. 
x13194. hi pa .2=y.,=.pa.py.z=y [x13:13.x4"71] 
This proposition is used in «37:65 and +101'14. 
*13195. F: (T) .y=z.py.=.qpe 


Dem. 
F.x32.x1315. ItF:igz.D.a=nx.pa. 
[10:24] 2 (4) -y=% hy ` . (1) 
F.*13'13.*1011.2F:.(g):y=z.d4u. A, dz: 
[*10:23] DF: (Hy). ETC (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2 +. Prop 


The use of this proposition in subsequent proofs is very frequent. 
*13196. F :.— z . =: py. Au, y+ [x18:195. Transp. *10:51] 
*1321. F:z=s.w=y. DEE P(2,w):=.D (x, y) 


Dem. 

F.*11'62.2 
Fiiz=z.u=g. sz w. dëtt, ëss, e wE y due Lë: 0) 1. 
[*13:191] ENW=Y. dwe ó (x, W) 1. 

[*13:191] = 1. (x, y):: IF. Prop 


This proposition is the analogue, for two variables, of «13:191. 
x18322. +:(q2,w).2=x.w=y.Q(2,w).=.(x, y) 
Dem. | 
H. *x11:55. DF: (q2, wW). 2z=8.w =y. ġ (z, w). 
: (J2): z =x: (gw). w=y. p(z, w): 
[*13:195] : (Jw) .w=y. ó (x, w): 
[x13:195] ét, y) z. D F. Prop 
This proposition is the analogue, for two variables, of x13:195. It is fre- 
quently used, especially in the theory of couples (#54, *55, *56). 


H HI H 


The following proposition is useful in the theory of types. Its purpose is 
to show that, if a is any argument for which “ ġa” is significant, (e, for which 
we have $a v< $a, then “px” is significant when, and only when, z is either 
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identical with a or not identical with a. It follows (as will be proved in *20°81) 
that, if “fa” and “ya” are both significant, the class of values of z for which 
“dæ” is significant is the same as the class of those for which “yx” is signi- 
ficant, i.e. two types which have a common member are identical. 

In the following proof, the chief point to observe is the use of *10:221. 
There are two variables, a and z, to be identified. In the first use, we depend 
upon the fact that. $a and «=a both occur in both (4) and (5): the occurrence 
of da in both justifies the identification of the two os, and when these have 
been identified, the occurrence of z =a in both justifies the identification of 

“the two æ’s. (Unless the os had been already identified, this would not be ` 
legitimate, because “a=a” is typically ambiguous if neither z nor a is of 
given type.) The second use of *10°221 is justified by the fact that both $a 
and $ occur in both (2) and (6). 

X198. Fi: dave ga.3:. dro vn. =:2=0.V.2+Q0 


Dem. 
F.x211. It. pave (1) 
F.(1).Simp. |. DIF: day ed, 2. dr ~pe | (2) 
F.x211. Itiz=a.v.ac+a (3) 
F.(3).Simp. Itiugavewpa.J:a=a.v.c+a (4) 
t.13101.Comm.J+H:.gavmga.I:z2=a.J. gave (5) ` 


H. (4). (5) 1013:221. D 
bi:¢davega.div= =g.v.otangavopa.diz=a.d.pavepn (6) 
F.(2).(6).x10:18:221.2 | : 
Fipavvða.D.dævædri.davxda.D:r=a.v.xæ+a:. 

pay ~ha. Ars, Ae d ~pe (T) 


t.(7).Simp.2 | 
Fs: pav ~ga. D. pev ~oe: pavLJa.Iiz=a.v. ca (8) 
F.(8).«X535. Dik:u$avedda.D2:. zv oz. 2:2 a. v.a: 


AF, Prop 


x14. DESCRIPTIONS 


Summary of «14. | 

A description 1s a phrase- of the form “the term which etc," or, more 
explicitly, “the term æ which satisfies $2," where gè is some function satisfied 
by one and only one argument. For reasons explained in the Introduction 
(Chapter III), we do not define “ the x which satisfies $2," but we define any 
proposition in which this phrase occurs. Thus when. we say: “The term æ 
` which satisfies 42 satisfies y2,” we shall mean: “There is a term b such that 
gx is true when, and only when, æ is b, and +b is true.” That is, writing 


“ (12) (pæ) ” for “the term z which satisfies dx,” y (12) (pæ) is to mean 
(qb): æ . Ge, æ =b : yb. 
This, however, is not yet quite adequate as a definition, for when (12) (px) 
occurs in a proposition which is part of a larger proposition, there is doubt ` 
whether the smaller or the larger proposition is to be taken as the “y (ae) (pa) 
Take, for example, y (1%) ($z). D . p. This may be either 
(Hb): pæ.=r.æ=b:yb:D:p 

or (HO) :- pr. 24 o — b: yb. D.p. 
If“(qb):pz.=,.a=b” is false, the first of these must be true, while the 
“second must be false. Thus it is very necessary to distinguish them. | 

The proposition which is to be treated as the “ Y Qz) (dx) ” will be called 
the scope of (1æ)(pæ). Thus in the first of the above two propositions, the 
scope of (12) (px) is y (10) (fa), while in the second it is Ý (12) ($2) . D. p. 
In order to avoid ambiguities as to seope, we shall indicate the scope by 


writing *[(12) ($2)]" at the beginning of the scope, followed by enough dots 
to extend to the end of the scope. Thus of the above two propositions the 


first: 1s | 
[(12) ($2)] . Ý (12) (pa). >. p, 
[(12) ($2)] : y (12) (px). >. p. 


Thus we arrive at the following definition : 
*1401. [Q2) ($2)] - y (12) (pæ) . = : (qb): pa ze, zb yb Df 
It will be found in practice that the scope usually required is the smallest 
proposition enclosed in dots or brackets in which “ Qz) (f2)” occurs. Hence 
when this scope is to be given to (12) (dæ), we shall usually omit explicit 
mention of the scope. Thus e. g. we shall have . 
a+ (17) (da) .=: (mb): p2.=,.e=b:a+b, 
v {a= (11) ($20) .=.>((qb) : der. 22 . x =b 3 a = D). 


while the second is 
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Of these the first necessarily implies (qb): $x .=„.æ=b, while the second 
does not. We put | 


*1402. E! (2x) (pæ). =:(qb): pr. =z. £ =b Df 

This defines: “The z satisfying pò exists," which holds when, and only 
when, gè is satisfied by one value of z and by no other value. 

When two or more descriptions occur in the same proposition, there is 


need of avoiding ambiguity as to which has the larger scope. For this purpose, 
we put 
41403. [(ræ) ($2), (12) (p0)] -f (Gæ) (bæ), Q2) (pa). = : 
[(12) (fa)] : [(1æ) Gel - f (ræ) (bæ), (12) (pa)} Df 

It will be shown (14/113) that the truth-value of a proposition containing 
two descriptions is unaffected by the question which has the larger scope. 
Hence we shall in general adopt the convention that the description occurring 
first typographically is to have the larger scope, unless the contrary is expressly 


indicated. Thus e.g. 
(ræ) (pa) = (ræ) (yo) 
will mean (qb): pr. =z. æ= b: b= (ax) (Yæ), 
t.e. (Hb): pr. 22. æ= b 1. (qc): pe .=;,.z=cib=e _ 
. By this convention we are able almost always to avoid explicit indication of 


the order of elimination of two or more descriptions. If, however, we require 
a larger scope for the later description, we put 


+1404. [(12) (pa)] - F ((12) (bæ), (12) (pa) .=. 
[02 (yz), (ræ) (pa)] f (ræ) (62), (12) (ya) Df 

Whenever we have E!(22)(2), (12) (fx) behaves, formally, like an ordinary 
argument to any function in which it may occur. This fact is embodied in 
the following proposition : 

*1418. F:. E! (12) (bæ) . D : (x) pa. D. Ý Qz) ($z) 

That is to say, when (12) ($x) exists, it has any property which belongs to 
everything. This does not hold when (1%) (dæ) does not exist; for example, 
the present King of France does not have the property of being either bald 
or not bald. 

If (12) (pa) has any property whatever, it must exist. This fact is stated 
in the proposition : | 
x1421. F: Ýr (17) (pæ) . 2. E ! (az) ($z) 

This proposition is obvious, since *E!(1z)($z)" is, by the definitions, part 
of “y (1x) (px).” When, in ordinary language or in philosophy, something is 
said to “exist,” it is always something described, i.e. it is not something 
immediately presented, like a taste or a patch of colour, but something like 
“matter” or “mind” or “Homer” (meaning “the author of the Homeric 
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poems”), which is known by description as “the so-and-so,” and is thus of 
the form (12) (px). Thus in all such cases, the existence of the (grammatical) 
subject (10) (px) can be analytically inferred from any true proposition having 
this grammatical subject. It would seem that the word “existence " cannot 
be significantly applied to subjects immediately given; t.e. not only does our 
definition give no meaning to “E! æ,” but there is no reason, in philosophy, to 
suppose that a meaning of existence could be found which would be applicable 
to immediately given subjects. 

Besides the above, the following are among the more useful propositions 
of the present number. 
*14202. F:. pr. =z. x =b : = : (1x) (dæ) =b 12: ps «=g. b =: =: b= (w) (pæ) 

From the first equivalence in the above, it follows that | 
*x14204. H : E ! Qz) ($z) . = . (HFb) . (17) (da) = b 

I.e. (12) (px) exists when there is something which (12) (pa) is. 

We have 
«14205. +: y Qz) (px). =. (qb) . b = (12) (pa). yb 

I.e. (10) (px) has the property y when there is something which is (12) (dx) 
and which has the property y. 

We have to prove that such symbols as “ (12) (pæ) ” obey the same rules 
with regard to identity as symbols which directly represent objects. To this, 
however, there is one partial exception, for instead of having 


(12) (px) = (12) (po), 
we only have 


x1428. H:El(120)(pa).=.(12) (dæ) = (12) (pa) 

Le. " (12) (pæ) " only satisfies the reflexive property of identity if Qz) ($z) 
exists. 

The symmetrical property of identity holds for such symbols as (12) (dz), 
without the need of assuming existence, i.e. we have 
x1413. F :a= (1x) (ġe). = . (1%) ($2) =4 
«14131. F : (12) ($z) = (az) (yx). = . (12) (Yæ) = (2) (pa) 

Similarly the transitive property of identity holds without the need of 
assuming existence. This is proved in *14-14:142:144. 


#1401. [(12)(pa)]. Ý Qz) (pæ) . = : (qb): dr, Se, x=b 1 yb Df 
x1402. E!(12)(f2).=:(qb): du. ze, & =b Df 
«1408. [(12) ($2), (12) Gell. f (02) ($2), (12) (pæ)] . = : 
[(1æ) ($)] : [Gz) (y 2]. (ræ) (62), (ræ) (ya)) Df 
#1404, [(12) (y2)]. f ((1x) (pæ), Ta)(Pa) =. | 
[(ræ) (yz), Qz) (pæ)] - f (02) (62), Qz) (ya); Df 
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x141. Fi [02)($2)] y (02) ($z) = : (Fb) : d, Ge, x= b : yb 
[X472 . (1 401)] 

In virtue of our conventions as to the scope intended when no scope is 
explicitly indicated, the above proposition is the same as the following: 
x14101. F 2. (12) (gx). = : (qb): pw. =y „æ= b z rb. [X141] 
x1411. F: E! (mæ) (pæ). = : (Hb): de, Ge, =b [x4:2 . (x14-02)] 
x14:111. F :. [(1æ) (y0)]. f ((02) (bæ), Qz) (Væ)] . = 


(Hb, c): dur, Se, @ =b : Yæ Se, æ= c : TU, ci 
Dem. 


F. x42 . (14:04:03) . D 
Fs: [(ræ) Gfe)] - f ((1æ) ($z), (12) (yw). = 

[Qz) (apa)]: Vë ($2)] F (ræ) (ar), (ræ) (en) :. 
[X141] =:.[(0)(y0)] :: (ab) : $x . =, . x= b : f (b, (10) (yw) :- 
[e141] = :. (qo) dë, sy. æ = c. (qb): pr. Se, æ= b z f(b, c) z, 
[x11:55]=:. (qb, c) : m =, om c: fe Se, x= b: f (b, c) 1: IF. Prop 
*14112. H :. f ((1x) (pa), (12) (yx). = 
(qb, c) fw =s r bim Se w= 0: f(b, 0) 


[Proof as in x14'111] 

In the above proposition, we assume the convention explained on p. 174, 
after the statement of x14'03. | 
14113. H: [(ræ) (yo). f (ræ) (92), (ræ) (ya) -=-F (Oæ) (fa), (ræ) (45) 

[414111112] 

This proposition shows that when two descriptions occur in ilis same pro- 
position, the truth-value of the proposition is unaffected by the question which 
has the larger scope. 
x1419. Les, E!(tæ) (pa). 2 de. by Dry zeit 

Dem. 

F.x1411 Dt: Hp. D : (4b): dx. =. £ =b (1) 
e «438 .x101.x1L113.2 

n ØD. Ey. D= br Di ge. py. may r æ= b.y=b. 
añ 172] De y =Y (2) 
F.(2).1011293. “Dti(qb): pa.z,.a=6:9: p $y.25,,.2-y(3) 
F.(1).(3). DF. Prop 
«14121. kr, fæ . Se, v =b: fæ. =y. 0 =C: 2D,.b =C 


Dem. 
F.*101.5+:.Hp.3:$b.= poa b=c 
[x13'15] D:øb:øb.=.b=c: 
[Ass] 2:b-c:. IF. den 


#14122. F :. pw ozp.a=b: TUM a=b:qb: 


: bæ. Dy. =b: (qx). $z 


uo d 
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Dem. 

F.«x1022. Di:ido.=y.2=b:=: px. .2=b:0=b.2,. pe 

[*13:191] =i: der, Ae, ës hb: $b (1) 

(et Zug 2F:.óz.2 .a=b:d:gw.= d, ëzsbz, 

[10:11:27]  2b:.$2.2,.4—b:2:02.2,. 0.2 —b: 

[*10:281] D: (72) . gv. = (qu). dur, x= b 

[«13:195] =. pb (2) 


H. (2) .*x5'32. DF: hæ. Dg . x= b : 
F.(1).(3). 


dr. Ae, d se D pb (3) 
AF, Prop 


The two following propositions (14:123:124) are placed here because of 
the analogy with «14-122, but they are not used until we come to the theory 
of couples (x55 and *56). 

*14:123. F :. b (2, w).=¿.2=%.w=y: 
. Dw: Se, W=y: h(x, y): 


(z, W). Dz w2 =% . W =y : (GZ, W). P (z, w). 
Dem. . 
F.*1131.  DE:d(20).=,9.2=%.W=Y 
ztó(zw).D;,u.2—2.w-—ytiz-mc.w-y.Ozu- $ (2, w): 
[13:21] =1O(Z, w). Dz, .2=x%.W=Y: d Lo, y) (1) 
F.*471. bi. f (2, w). D .2=x.w=y: 
D: p(z, W).=.$(2, w).2=x.0=y 
[3111132] DF: á (2, w). Dwy.2=2.w=y: 
D: P (2, w) . Ey, w+ J (2, W). Z= x. W= YT 
[*11:341] > : (H2, w). p (2, w). = . (q2, W). p (z, w).z=a.w=y. 
[x13:22] e, ó (z, y) (2) 


F.(2).532.DE:.9(2,0).D9.2=%.w=yYy: (42, W) (z, w): 
Å =i ; "m =X, =y: A 3 
F. (1). (3). DF. Prop EES 9) 


x14124. F :. (Tx, y): $ (z, W). =w= v. wy: 
= : (Hæ, y). $ (æ, y): p(z, w). P (U, V) D, u Z= u. w=v 
Dem. 


F.*14:'123 . x3'27 .2 
F :. (Tæ, y): ó (z, 0).=0:2=0.W=Y:D.(392,y).p(x,y) (1) 
LORSCHE LEI TEE EE 
2: P (2, w). (u,v). D.ZZs.w=you=a.v=y. 
[*13:172] KEE (2) 
F.(2).x11:11:35.9 | 
Fr. (qa, y): < (2, W). Su, Se, W= YY? | 
2:6(2w).Ó(uv).2.z-u.wzv (3) 
R&W I f 12 
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E.(3).*11:113.> 
Fi (qa, y): $ (2, w). Sau, 2Z= X. e A i 
Di: p (2, w). P (u, v) Iwa vo 2= 4 wv (4) _ 
f F.x111.DF:.9(2,y):9(2,0).9(0,0)-D¿0muv: See =: 
3:4(z,y):0(z w). deu, Am, 258. w=y: 
[x5:33] D: p(z, y): p(z, W). Dew 2= 7. w=y: 
[*14°123] Di (zw). Ez,w+Z=ZFE.W=ZY (5) 
F.(5).X11113445.D 
bs. (qx, y). $ (x, y): ó (2, w) . p (u, v) » Iz, w,u,v 2 =U. wv: 
2 : (74, yY): P (z, W) e Ey, w Z= z. W= Y (6) 
F.(1).(4).(6).2 F. Prop 
«1413. H: a= (1x) (px). = . (12) ($4) =a 


Dem. 
'F.*141. DF: a= (17) (px). = : (gb): dæ. =,.0=b:a=b (1) 
F.x13:16 x436. DFi dx. Se, Ke bia=b:=: a. zy.a=bib=as 
[*10:11:281] D E: (Fb): ge.=,.02=bia=b: 
=: (bi: pr. Se, =b :b=a: 
[x141] =: (1%) (px) =a (2) 
F. (1). (2). DF. Prop x 


` This proposition is not an immediate consequence of *13'16, because 
“a=(12)(pa)” is not a value of the function “æ= y." Similar remarks 
apply to the following propositions. | 
*14-131. H : (az) (pa) = (12) (Yæ) . = . Qz) (rz) = (12) (px) 
Dem. | 
F. *14:1 . D F :: Qz) (dæ) = (az) (px). = :- (Hb) : w Se, z = b : b = Qz) (pa) 1. 


[x141] =: (Fb) i de, Se, £ = b i (qc): ya. See eet brét, 
[x11:6] = :. (H0) !. deg, =x. X = C ie (Hb) : d, Se, x= b i b= C 12 
[x111] = :. (70) 1. Yx. Se, æ =c : (12) (dz) = C z. 

[+14:13] = 1. (Fo). Ya . Ez . x = C : C = (18) (PZ) 1. 

[x141] = :. (12) (yz) = (12) (pæ) :: D F . Prop 


In the above proposition, in accordance with our convention, the descriptive 
expression (1æ) (bæ) is eliminated before (4) (yx), because it occurs first in 
* (aa) (pa) = Qz) (qp); but in "Gel (ye) = (ræ) ($2),” (12) (yx) is to be first 
eliminated. The order of elimination makes no difference to the truth-value, 
as was proved in x14"113. 

The above proposition may also be proved as follows: 
KH.*x14111. DE i (02) (dæ) = (12) (Va). 

: (Fb, c) : fx . Ss, zs Di pu. 
(ALL O):Ye.E=z.a=c: pa. 
: (12) (rx) = Qz) (pw) :- DF. Prop 


ll 


lI 
c o 
s 


MoM 
R 
& 8 
oo 
lI 


ll 
So 
an en 


[x4-3.*13-16.x11-11-341] 
[x11:2.140111] 


" 


up bo IH 
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#1414. F:a=6b.b=(12)(6x2).3.a=(1x) (px) [x13:13] 
*14142. H: a = Qz) ($2) . Qz) (px) = Qz) (yz). 2.a=(12) (yx) 
Dem. 
„Fakel. Dk: Hp.2:.(qb):do.m,.o—b:a-b:. 
(qc): pa . =, -æ = c : c = Qz) (yo) :. 


[x13195] D i pa. Se, £= i (JC): PT. Eg .z= 0 Ges (12) (a): 
[*10:35] D :. (qc) te y. =y. 7 =a: d, Sa, 0 = 0 1 0 [= (w) (Wa): 
[14-121] 2 :. (He) :- da =,.2=0:0=c:c0=(12) (Væ): 


[*3:27.%13:195] 2 :. a= Qz) (væ) 1: 2 F . Prop 


#14144. +: Qz) (pa) = (z) (Væ) . (18) (Væ) = Qz) (xz) - D . (10) ($z) = (12) (xz) 
Dem. 


F.x14111. D + :: Hp. D: (qa, b): PQ0.=z.2=asyYe.=,.rs=b:ra=b:. 
(qo d)ipa.=,.-=Ci yr. Epa =dic=d:. 
[*13:195] Di (Ta): dæ . =y . T= A 1 ÝL. Ege EE | 
(go) EYE. Ga, ëss IK, Se, rei 
[11:54] 2:.(qa,c): de Epe LAVE z,.m—a: 
Wdour.ma.4—0:X4.mg.m—0:. 
[*14-121.x11:42] 2:.(qa,0): be. Hp. HAY. m,.0—0:0—0:. 
[*14:111] > :. (27) (dæ) = (27) (xæ) DF. Prop ` ` 


š; *14-145. H: a = (z) (pu). a = (12) (Yæ) . D - (az) (pæ) = (1%) (ro) 
Dem. 


F.*141. DF: a= (2) ($2) = : (b): de, 24. — bia b: 


tl IH 


[x13195] . | tjs. Ereta — (1) 
F.(1).x141.29F:: Hp. = 1. pt. Ge, x= a 1. (Jb): yz. = ,.z=b:a=b:. 
[*10°35] = n (H0) 2 . Epe LAVE. Epad=bra=b:. 
[x14111] 2 :. (17) ($z) = (12) (Væ) :: DE. Prop 
#1415. F: (1x) (px) =b. D: y (02) ($2)] - = “yb 
Dem. 
F.*141.2 
F: Hp. Jiu(qo): pz.zy.a=co:c=b:. 
[x13:195] D :. pr. 2, . x = b (1) 
F.(1).x141.2 | 
Pat Hp. D: «y (Q2) ($2)] - :(ge):s=b. Ss, ëss? dee: 
[13:192] :yb:: IF. Prop 


«14:16. bz. (1%) (pæ) = (12) (a). D : y ((1æ) (pa) - = . x (G2) (yo) 
Dem. | 


F.x141.2 E: Hp. 2: (46): pr. Ss, x= b : b = (1) (yu) (1) 
Fowl4l.Dtiiga.2..a=b:2:. 
x (12) ($2)] - a SH v=b.=„.0=C!YC: 


=: (2) 


12—2 


[x13:192] 
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F.x141315.2 k :. b = (ræ) (pr). D : xd. =. x ((1æ) (yo) (3) 
F.(2).(3. Dtigz.s,.a=b:b=(G52) (ya): — | | 

D: (æ) (Ga)} -=2.x(a)(fa) (4) 
F.(1).(4).x10123.2 +. Prop 


*1417. bi: (12)(fa)=b.=:yl(z)(pa).s,.y!b 


Dem. 

F 147015 1011121. 2 I 
Hi. (æ) (2) e b. D: y! (12) (da) «m, y 15 a 
F.*10'1.34'22.2F::yx!e.=,.m=b: Ý! (10) (pæ). PESE 

D: (17) ($3) =b. zb: 
[41315] D: (ræ) ($) =b K 
H. (2). Exp. 10-11-23. D 
ki (Tx):x!æ.=2.x=b:i0):.1 ! (2) (dæ). =y. y 10: D. (17) (dæ)=b (3) 
F.x121. 2F:GWIx):x!z.=;,.z=b (4) © 
F. (8). (4). DF: Ý! (ræ) ($x). =y. V! b: D. (12) (px) = D (5) 
F.(1).(5). D+. Prop 


It should be observed that we do not have 
(1x) (px) 2 b. =: Ý ! (ræ) (hæ). 24 . Ý! b 
for, if ~ E ! (122) (00), y ! Qz) (bæ) is always false, and therefore 
Ý ! (ræ) (pz). dy. Ý ! b 


holds for all values of b. But we do have 
*x14171. H :. (27) (dx) =b.= : Ý! b. Dy. Yy! z) (dæ) 


Dem. 
F.x141T7. DF: (æ) (dæ)=b. D: Ý 15.2.4. Y! (2) ($z) (1) 
F.*10'1.*121.2F:.F1b.2;,. e 10) ($2) :29:b 0.2 . (12) ($2) - b : 
[13:15] D: (10) (dx) =b (2) 


F.(1).(2). AF, Prop 


#1418. H :. E!(z)($z). 2 : (x) . pe. 2 - (12) (px) 

Dem. 
F.*101. DF:(æ). ye. Ae ab? 
[Fact] Dh: pr. =r. =b: (x). Wer: Iibe-=,.c=bi wpb: 
[10:11:28] D F :. (qb): de, Se, x= b : (x). We: D:(9b):p2.=,.2=b: yb:. 
[431035] Dhk::(qb): de, Se, £ =b: (£). det, Ar (qb): ju Se, ëss b t ybi. 
[4111] DF E: E! (2) (bæ) : (æ) . $x : D : 4 (12) (px) 1. D H. Prop 

The above proposition shows that, provided (12) (px) exists, it has (speaking 
formally) all the logical properties of symbols which directly represent objects. 
Hence when (12) ($z) exists, the fact that it is an incomplete symbol becomes 
irrelevant to the truth-values of logical propositions in which it occurs. 
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#142. F.(m(x=a)=a 


Dem. 
F. #14101. DF: (12) (v@=a)=a.=:(qb):v=a.=,.0=b:b=a: 
[*13°195] =12=4.=,.0=4 (1) 


t.(1).Id. D+. Prop 
x14201. H: E! Qz) (px). D . (go) . pa 
Dem. 


Hoxl4'11.DF:.Hp.J:(qb):paw.=,.a=b: 
[10:1] | J:(qb):pb.=.b=b: 
[*13:15] D : (4b). pb :. D+. Prop 

x14202. Fi pr. =z. x =b:=: (12) (pr)=b:=: br. =r. b=: 


ll 


: b= (12) (pa) 


em. 
F.x141.2F:. (12) (x) =b. =: (To): om, 0:0: 
[*13:195] =: hæ. =z. &=b:. DF. Prop 
[The second half is proved in the same way as the first half.] 
«14203. Fr, E! (1%) (pæ) . = : (qx). pæ : der. py «Day -2—y 
Dem. 
F.*14112201. Dk: E! (1æ) (dæ) . 2 : (æ). pr: pe. py. Izy-0=y (1) 


F.x101. DF: fb: x.y. y. zs HE A8 bb: der, db .2,.0—b: 
[5:33] À: db: 0.3, .0=b: 
[13191] Arsch, Ae, dr 

de A, ësst 
[*10°22] SIT TEE, (2) 
H. (2) . #10128. D F z. (qb): pb: px . by dey ee =yiDd:(qb): $e .=,.z=b:. 
[*10:35] Dh :.(qb).fb: dæ. py. daye £= YD: (qb): m.m scht 
[14-11] f 2:E!(12)(g2) (9) 


F.(1).(3). Dt. Prop 


*14204. F :. E! Qz) (pæ) . =: (qb). (12) (bx) = b 
Dem. 

F.*14'202.+*10:11.2 
F:. (b) a. =,.2=b:=:(12)(b2)=b:.D 
[*10:281]F :. (qb): $æ . =z . x=b : =: (qb). (10) (px) = b (1) 
F.(1).x1411.2F. Prop 

*14205. F: Ý (1æ) (px). = . (Hb) .b = (ræ) (px). b. [4142021] 

*1421. F: Ý (12) (dæ). D . E! (12) (pa) 


Dem. 
F.x141.2 
Hz. (02) ($2)) . D : (b) : m mum =b : pb: 
[*10:5] D: (Hb): pa.=,.a=òb: 


[314711] 2:E! (12) (éz) z. D+. Prop 
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This proposition shows that if any true statement can be made about 
(12) (px), then (12) ($z) must exist. Its use throughout the remainder of the 
work will be very frequent. 

When (12) (dæ) does not exist, there are still true propositions in which 
“(12)(pz)” occurs, but it has, in such propositions, a secondary occurrence, 
in the sense explained in Chapter III of the Introduction, i.e. the asserted 
proposition concerned is not of the form y (12)(px), but of the form 
Liv Qz) (pa)), in other words, the proposition which is the scope of (12) ($z) 
is only part of the whole asserted proposition. I 
#1422. H:El(12)(p2).=.p(12)(pa) 

Dem. 

F.x14122. Dtiqgz.=,.2=b:2.gpb (1) 

F.(1).471 .DE:.d0.=,.2=b:=:00.=,.0=b:qb:. 

[*10:11:281] Dk: (qb): pr. =z.æ=b:=: (gb): de, Ss, ss br ét, 

[41411101] Dt: EY⁄(az2) (dæ). =. (10) (px): D +. Prop 

As an instance of the above proposition, we may take the following: “The 
proposition ‘the author of Waverley existed’ is equivalent to ‘the man who 
wrote Waverley wrote Waverley." Thus such a proposition as “the man 
who wrote Waverley wrote Waverley” does not embody a logically necessary 
truth, since it would be false if Waverley had not been written, or had been 
written by two men in collaboration. For example, “the man who squared 
the circle squared the circle” is a false proposition. 
x1423. H: E!(x) (dx. dai, e, p (00) (px. ya); 

Dem. 

F.*14:22.2 F 1. E! (1æ) (pa . yx). 


= : [(æ) (bæ . yay]: ó (02) (da. yo) - Ne (2) (px . eil 


[x10'5.x3'26] =D: ç ((x) (pæ .>pa)} (1) 
H. x14-21. D H: $ ((I7) (pe. dei, 2. E! (10) (px. yo) (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 


Note that in the second line of the above proof *10°5, not only «3:26, is 
required. For the scope of the descriptive symbol (12) ($z . $æ) is the whole 
product $ {(ax) (px. ya) Ý (10) (pr. Væ)], so that, applying sii), the 
proposition on the right in the first line becomes 

(qb): d, pya. Se, =b : hb. yb 
which, by *10°5 and «3:26, implies 
(qb) : d, ap, =y. x= b: ob, 
1.6. b ((1æ) (px . ey}. 
«1424. F: E! (x) (dæ) . = : [(ræ) ($z)] : dn, =y y = Qz) (px) 
Dem. . 
F.x141.2F:.[02) ($2)] : py - =y - y = (12) (px): 
=:(qb): py -=y -yY =b: py. =y. ELE 
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[*4°24.%10°281 ] : (qb): py -=y-y =b: 
[14:11] : E! (10) (ox) :. D F. Prop 

This proposition should be compared with «14241, where, in virtue of the 
smaller scope of (12) (px), we get an implication instead of an equivalence. 


#14241. H :. E! (az) ($z). D : py. =y . y = Q2) ($z) 


HI IH 


Dem. | 
F.*14208.32F:: Hp. D :. dy de, Í + Y= v: 
[Exp] | 23:.0y.2:$2.2.9 EECH 
[101121] DF :: Hp.2:.$y.2:$2.2,.y — at. 
[3471] Di. dy = PYE Gl. 2,. y — 9: 
[13191] =:1y=%.D Gr dap, Ae Y=: 
[10:22] e dn, Ge, HR ) 
[14-202] =:y=(10) (pæ) :: D +. Prop 


«14242. k:.dx.=,.2=b:D:yb.=. Y (12) (pæ) [*14202:15] 
«14:25. F: E! (1xæ) (dæ) . 2 : pa 2, po. = - (12) ($z) 


Dem. 
H. x4-84 . #1027271. Db iba. m. æ= b 3 D 1. Pe Du yam: —b. As, pe: 
[13:191] =. Ýb: 
[x14242] | =. Qz) (px) (1) 
F.(1).3101123.2 + :. (b) : dx .=;,.z=b: | 


D : bad, Az. 


ul 


(a0) (pe) (2) 
F.(2).x1411. DHF. Prop 
x1426. HF: E! (1æ) (px). D : (2). $z. Yæ . = . Ý ((1æ) (px) - = . $z Ds po 
Dem. : f 
F.x1411.2 | 
Hs. Hp. D : (Fb): pa.=,.2=b | (1) 
KH. *x10-311. D Fr: $x. se, æ =b 3 D n de, YD mu mb yat. 
[*10°281] D: (gx). fæ ya. =.(q0).2=b. yx. 
[x13:195] 
[x14242] 
H. (2). 10:11:23.) 
F s. (qb): de, Ge, 8 =b: D: (qz). d, yao. 
F.(1).(3).«1425.2 F . Prop 
#1427. F: E! (22) (pe). D : $e =, pe. =. (12) (px) = Qz) (yz) 
Dem. 
F.x48621. Itugz.= .2=b:D:.43.=.yp23:=:yx%.=.x=b (1) 
kH. (1) 10:11:27.) E :: jx .2,.2—0:2:.(2) 1. pa .=. imt yn. m. mb 
[«10:271] Jun QL Spe yaimiyr.m,.w—b: 
[14-202] : b = (z) Et 
[x14242] — : (mæ) ($2) =(12) (ya) (2) 
H. (2) «1011-23. 41411. D . Prop 


il 


ur HL dui 


. Ýb. 
«y ech ($>)) (2) 
«y (Q2) (po) (3) 


W M HH 
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#14271. Fi. de, ze por: E! (12) (dæ). =. E! (12) (ya) 
Dem. | 


E, séng. DF: pr ye. D: pr.=.%=b:=: Yæ. =.8=b 
[*10:11:27]D + :: Hp. D: (£): ġe.=.x=b: =: pe. =. 8 =b 
[x10271] D:. (7): dn, e, ëss b: s(m)s yy. e, sch 
[*10:11:21]D F :: Hp. Di. (b): fr. =r e — bini yo. m, xb: 
[10-281] D :. (Hb): ó$zx.=;,.z=b:=:Gmb):jgae.=,.z=1b 


#14272. Fi. de, =, . por D : yx (az) (bx). = . y (12) (Væ) 
Dem. 


F.x486.  Dtugz=yYe.J:.pa.=.a=b:ziya.=.a=b 

[*1011:414] 2 + :: Hp. ):.p2.=,.2=b:=: Y 0.=,.0=b:. 

[Fact] Di t. =r ELE TEE ELTER 

[*1011:21] DH:: Hp. D:.(b0):.p2.=..2=b:xb:=: y 0.=,.0=b:xb:. 

[10-281] > :. (Hb): $æ .=2.x=b: yb: = 
:(qb)i:a.=,.2=b:yb:. 

[*14:101] 2:.X (12) (dæ) . = . x (1%) (yx) :: Db. Prop + 


The above two propositions show that E! (12) (f2) and x(1æ) (pæ) are 
“extensional” properties of $2, de their truth-value is. unchanged by the 
substitution, for $2, of any formally equivalent function yè. 


x1428. H: E! (1x) (x). = . (ræ) (pæ) = (12) (pa) 

Dem. | 
H. *18:15 . *4"73. DFi w.Zp.a=b:=z:pa.=, a=b:b=b (1) 
F.(1).x1011281.2 

Fi. (Hb) : pa.=,.2=b: 

F.(2) +14:1:11 . D +. Prop 

This proposition states that (12) (fx) is identical with itself whenever it 
exists, but not otherwise. Thus for example the proposition “the present 
King of France is the present King of France” is false.’ 


:(qb):¢0.=_.0=b:b=b (2) 


The purpose of the following propositions is to show that, when E!(12) (dz), 
the scope of (12) ($x) does not matter to the truth-value of any proposition 
in which (z) (pæ) occurs. This proposition cannot be proved generally, but 
it can be proved in each particular case. The following propositions show 
the method, which proceeds always by means of 14:242, 10:23 and 1411. 
The proposition can be proved generally when (zz) ($z) occurs in the form 
X Qz) (po), and x (12) (pa) occurs in what we may call a “ truth-function," i.e. 
a function whose truth or falsehood depends only upon the truth or falsehood 
of its argument or arguments. This covers all the cases with which we are 
ever concerned. That is to say, if x (12) (px) occurs in any of the ways which 
can be generated by the processes of *1—x11, then, provided E! (12) (ga), 
the truth-value of f ([(12) ($2)] . x (12) ($)] is the same as that of 


[(1æ) ($2)] - F (x (12) ($>). 
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This is proved in the following proposition. In this proposition, however, the 
use of propositions as apparent variables involves an apparatus not required 
elsewhere, and we have therefore not used this proposition in subsequent 
proofs. 


#143.  F:pzq.25,.f(p)ef(g) : E! (az) ($2) : A: 
J LaL) (62)] - x (ræ) ($2)) - = - [(ræ) (>)] -f {x Qz) (62)] 


F.x14242.2 
bre de.m..e=b:2:[02)(02)].x02)(0a).=. (1) 
F.(1).DF:.p=9-Dp ./(p)=/(q):da.=,.z=b:23: 


Fila) (pm). x 02) (ga) Zoch) (2) 
F.x14242.2 


F:ddr.m,.m—b:2:[(2)($2)]. F (x (102) (pa)) . = . f (xb) (3) 
t.(2).(3).2 
FaupEq. dya PE): Ge. Se, 2=b: 3: 
A2) (#z)] . x (ræ) ($2) - = - [(1æ) ($2)] . f {x (12) (pa), (4) 

«(4).#1023 . 14:11 . D + . Prop 

The following propositions are immediate applications of the above. They 
are, however, independently proved, because *14°3 introduces propositions 
(p, q namely) as apparent variables, which we have not done elsewhere, and 
cannot do legitimately without the explicit introduction of the hierarchy of 
_ propositions with a reducibility-axiom such as «12:1. 


X1431. E: E! (æ) ($2) . D :. [(ræ) ($2)] - p v x Qz) (px). 
= = :p.v.[(1æ) (bæ)] - x (12) (pa) 
Dem. 


F.*14242.2 Fz. fæ ze, æ =b: D : [(2) ($2)]. pv x (12) ($2). 5. p v xb (1) 
F.x14242.2 FE: de, =r. æ =b: D :[(2)(62)] - x (12) (px). =. xb: 
[4:37] >: pv[(1x) (px)] x (12) (pæ) =. pv xb (2) 
F.(1)).(2).9F:. fx .=2.x=b: 2: [(1æ) (dæ)] « pv x (2) ($2). 

= .pv[(1æ) (pæ)] x (12) (pæ) (3) 


+ 


F.(3).x1023. 1411. D +. Prop 


The following propositions are proved in precisely the same way as «14:31 ; 
hence we shall merely give references to the propositions used in the proofs. 


x1432. FE: E! (2) (pæ) .= : [(1æ) ($2)] . m x (712) (pa). 
= .v [(1æ) ($z)] - x 02) (62); 
[*14:242 . 411 . 10:23 . 14:11] 

The equivalence asserted here fails when ~E ! Qz) (px). Thus, for example, 
let dy be “y is King of France.” Then (12) (0@z)= the King of France. Let 
xy be “y is bald.” Then [(72) ($2)] -~x (12) (px) . =. the King of France 
exists and is not bald; but ~ ([(12) ($2)] . x (12) ($2)] . =. it is false that the 
King of France exists and is bald. Of these the first is false, the second true. 
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Either might be meant by *the King of France is not bald," which is am- 
biguous; but it would be more natural to take the first (false) interpretation 
as the meaning of the words. If the King of France existed, the two would be 
equivalent; thus as applied to the King of England, both are true or both false. 
*1433. Fi: E! (æ) (bæ) . 2 :.[(902)($2)]- p 2 x Qz) ($z). 
| =:p.2.[(18)(fa)]. x Q2) (px) 
[14-242 . 44°85 . «1023 . 1411] 
x14:331. H :: E! Qz) ($2) . 2 :. [02) ($2)] - x (12) ($z) 2 p . 
— =:[Ga) ($2)] x (12) (pæ) . D.p 
[54/84 . 14-242 . 10:23 . 1411] 
x14332. F :: E ! Qz) ($2) - D :- [Qz) ($2)] - p = X Qz) (bx). = | 
[4:86 . 14:242 . «1023 . 1411] 
*1434. b: p:[(Q2) ($2)] - x (12) (pæ) : = : [( ræ) ($2)] : p - x Qe) (pa) 
This proposition does not require the hypothesis E ! (12) ($z). 


Dem. 
F.x141.2 
Fs. ps [(12)(pa)]. x (27) (px): = : p : (qb): Pa. Ge, æ= b: yb: 
[*10:35] =: (Qb): p: dä, Se, ëss bt yb: 
[*14-1] =:[00) (pæ)] : p . x Qz) (px) z. AF, Prop 


Propositions of the above type might be continued indefinitely, but as they 
are proved on a uniform plan, it is unnecessary to go beyond the fundamental 
cases of p v q, ~p, p2q and p.q. 

1; should be observed that the proposition in which Gay (uj has the 
larger scope always implies the corresponding one in which it has the smaller 
scope, but the converse implication only holds if either (a) we have E! (12) ($x) 
or (b) the proposition in which (az) ($z) has the smaller scope implies 
E!(1%)(px). The second case occurs in *14'34, and is the reason why we 
get an equivalence without the hypothesis E'!(17)($x). The proposition in 
which (12) (dæ) has the larger scope always implies E! (12) ($z), in virtue of 
x1421. 
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CLASSES AND RELATIONS 


x20. GENERAL THEORY OF CLASSES 
Summary of *20. 


The following theory of classes, although it provides a notation to represent 
them, avoids the assumption that there are such things as classes. Thisit does 
by merely defining propositions in whose expression the symbols representing 
classes occur, just as, in *14, we defined propositions containing descriptions. 


The characteristics of a class are that it consists of all the terms satisfying 
some propositional function, so that every propositional function determines a 
class, and two functions which are formally equivalent (z.e. such that whenever 
either is true, the other is true also) determine the same class, while conversely 
two functions which determine the same class are formally equivalent. When 
two functions are formally equivalent, we shall say that they have the same 
extension. The incomplete symbols which take the place of classes serve the 
purpose of technically providing something identical in the case of two functions 
having the same extension; without something to represent classes, we cannot, 
for example, count the combinations that can be formed out of a given set of 
objects. 

Propositions in which a function $ occurs may depend, for their truth- 
value, upon the particular function ¢, or they may depend only upon the 
extension of p. In the former case, we will call the proposition concerned an 
intensional function of $; in the latter case, an extensional function of $. 
Thus, for example, (z). dx or (qx). da is an extensional function. of A 
because, if $ is formally equivalent to Ý, te. if de. =,. rz, we have 
` (æ). de, e, (x). a and (qe). fæ .=. (Jx). yx. But on the other hand 
“I believe (z). $æ” is an intensional function, because, even if dx. =, . yx, 
it by no means follows that I believe (æ) . x provided I believe (x). px: The 
mark of an extensional function f of a function $12 is ` 

PLE Epa 1 0:19 12).=- (412). | 
(We write *$ 12" when we wish to speak of the function itself as opposed to: 
its argument.) The functions of functions with which mathematics is specially 
concerned are all extensional. 


When a function of $ 12 is extensional, it may be regarded as being 
about the class determined by. dé ! 2, since its truth-value remains unchanged 
so long as the class is unchanged. Hence we require, for the theory of classes, . 
a method of obtaining an extensional function from any given function of a 
function. This is effected by the following definition: | 
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*2001. f 2 (Wz)}.=: (qd): die, ze, Yæ: f{o!2} Df 
Here f {2(z)} is in reality a function of akò, which is defined whenever 
J (p ! 2) is significant for predicative functions ¢!2. But it is convenient to 
regard f {2(4z)} as though it had an argument 2 (yz), which we will call 
“the class determined by the function 2.” It will be proved shortly that 
J {2 (vz)} is always an extensional function of 4/2, and that, applying the 
definition of identity (13:01) to the fictitious objects 2 ($z) and 2 (yz), we 
have 

2 (pz) = 2 (rz). = : (z) : do, =. ya, 
This last is the distinguishing characteristic of classes, and justifies us in 
treating 2 (yz) as the class determined by 2. 

With regard to the scope of 2 (yz), and to the order of elimination of two 
such expressions, we shall adopt the same conventions as were explained in 
*14 for (12) (px). The condition corresponding to 

E ! (12) (ya) is (H): $ 1 x . =, . a, 
which is always satisfied because of «12:1. 
Following Peano, we shall use the notation 
xe? (yz) 

to express “æ is a member of the class determined by y2.” We therefore 
introduce the following definition: 

*2002. xe(p!2).=.g!a Df 

In this form, the definition is never used; it is introduced for the sake of the 


proposition 
Fr we? (yz). er Géi: den, Se, oly:dla 
which results from *20°02 and *20°01, and leads to 
F:2ze2 (Je). =. pe 
by the help of *12°1. 

We shall use small Greek letters (other than e, 4, m, $, y, x, 0) to represent 
classes, 1.e. to stand for symbols of the form 2 ($2) or 2 ($12). When a small 
Greek letter occurs as apparent variable, it is to be understood to stand for a 
symbol of the form 2 ($ ! z), where $ is properly the apparent variable con- 
cerned. The use of single letters in place of such symbols as 2 ($z) or 2 ($ ! z) 
is practically almost indispensable, since otherwise the notation rapidly becomes 
intolerably cumbrous. Thus “z e a” will mean “z is a member of the class a,” 
and may be used wherever no special defining function of the class a is in 
question. 

The following definition defines what is meant by a class. 

*2003. Cls-&((uy$).a—-2($!2) Df 

Note that the expression “a((qg6).a=2(p!2))” has no meaning in 
isolation: we have merely defined (in 2001) certain uses of such expressions. 
What the above definition decides is that the symbol *Cls" may replace the 
symbol “@ {(qo).a=2(p!2z)!,” wherever the latter occurs, and that the 
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meaning of the combination of symbols concerned is to be unchanged thereby. 
Thus “Cls,” also, has no meaning in isolation, but merely in certain uses. 

The above definition, like many future definitions, is ambiguous as to 
type. The Latin letter z, according to our conventions, is to represent the 
lowest type concerned; thus ¢ is of the type next above this. It is convenient 
to speak of a class as being of the same type as its defining function; thus a 
is of the type next above that of z, and “Cls” is of the type next above that 
of a. Thus the type of “ Cls” is fixed relatively to the lowest type concerned; 
but if, in two different contexts, different types are the lowest concerned, the 
meaning of “Cls” will be different in these two contexts. The meaning of * Cls” 
only becomes definite when the lowest type concerned is specified. 

Equality between classes is defined by applying «13:01, symbolically un- 
changed, to their defining functions, and then using «20:01. 

The propositions of the present number may be divided into three sets. 
First, we have those that deal with the fundamental properties of classes ; 
these end with x20:43. Then we have a set of propositions dealing with both 
classes and descriptions; these extend from *20°5 to *20°59 (with the ex- 
ception of *20°53'54). Lastly, we have a set of propositions designed to prove 
that classes of classes have all the same formal properties as classes of in- 
dividuals. 

In the first set, the principal propositions are the following. 

*2015. bio. =p. yz: =.2 (wz) =2 (xz) 

I.e. two classes are identical when, and only when, their defining functions 
are formally equivalent. This is the principal property of classes. 
*20°31. F:.2(y2)92(x2).2:me2(yz)- =,.ze2 (xz) 

I.e. two classes are identical when, and only when, they have the same 
members. 
x2043. F:a=B.=:xe0.=,.2e8B 

This is the same proposition as.*20°31, merely employing Greek letters 
in place of 2 (yz) and 2 (yz). 

«2018. F:.2($2)-22(y2).29:f(2($2)) . = . f (2(y2)) 

I.e. if two classes are identical, any property of either belongs also to the 
other. This is the analogue of «13:12. 
x20:2:21:22, which prove that identity between classes is reflexive, symmetrical 
and transitive. 

*20°3. F:ixe2(y2).=.yu | 

Ze. term belongs to a class when, and only when, it satisfies the defining 
function of the class. 

In the second set of propositions («20:5—:59), we show that, under suitable 
circumstances, expressions such as (12) (px) may be substituted for z in *20°3 | 
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and various other propositions of the first set, and. we prove a few properties 
of such expressions as “ (14) ( fa)," i.e. “the class which satisfies the function f.” 
Here it is to be remembered that “a” stands for *2($2)" and that “fa” 
therefore stands for “ f {2 (pz)].” This is, in reality, a function of $2, namely 
the extensional function associated with f(y !2) be means of «20:01. Thus 
an expression containing a variable class is always an abbreviation for an 
expression containing a variable function. 

In the third set of propositions, we prove that variable classes satisfy all 
the primitive propositions assumed for variable individuals or functions, whence 
it follows, by merely repeating the proofs of the first set of propositions («201 
— 48), that classes of classes have all the formal properties of classes of in- 
dividuals or functions. We shall never have occasion explicitly to consider 
classes of functions, but classes of classes will occur constantly—for example, 
every cardinal number will be defined as a class of classes. Classes of relations, 
which will also frequenily occur, will be considered in x21. 


«2001. f(2(42)).=: (Hø): blir. =s. vo: fp 12; Df 
*2002. ze(fplè).=.pla _ Df 
«20:03. Cls=@{(q¢).a=2(p!2z)} Df 

The three following definitions serve merely for purposes of abbreviation. 
#2004. a, yea. =. LEA. yea Df 
#2005. onsen, e, eg, zeng Df 
#2006. 2amez.=. (rea) Df 

The following definitions merely extend to symbols representing classes 
the definitions which have already been given for other symbols, with the 
smallest possible modifications. 


«20:07. (0a).fa.=.(p).f[è(p!=2)) Df 
«20071. (qa). fa .= - (FB) - F (2 (#12)) Df 
x20:072. [(1a) (ba)] . f (19) ($a) - = : (HV) : 6a Ea A= y: fy Df 
42008. Side! — (ge) wa m pla: (010) Df 
x20:081. ae Ý 1! à. — . Ý! a Df 


The propositions which follow give the most general properties of classes. 
x201. F: f{2 (42). =: (A$): p! =r. Yo :f {p12} ` [x4:2.. («20:01)] 
#2011. F: ya. =z. yor Dif {2 (12) . = -f 1202) 


Dem. f 
F.x486.2F: Hp. Dd: Gla. m, YE: Epi plt. =. yet. ) 
[x436] Dn pir. =r. Wer dE EE dla.sy. 011912). 
[x10281] Du (AP): PIZ. 24 - pæ: f 612]: 


ei(gyd):o!a.z,.xatf ($12) :. 
[4201] D:.f (2 (2) E= - £200] :: At, Prop 
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This proves that every proposition about a class expresses an extensional 
property of the determining function of the class, and therefore does not 
depend for its truth or falsehood upon the particular function selected for 
determining the class, but only upon the extension of the determining function. 
#20111. H :./(612).2,.9($12) : DI f (2 (p 12) . =+ - g [2 ($ !2)} 

Dem. | 
Lk. Fact. Dh+::Hp.D:.d4!x.=2. pla : fOjp12):=:d!>.=;.jrlz: g(y12):: 
[x1011121]2 F :: Hp. 2 : $12. 2, y lx: fÉ(F12):=;y:dlz.=,.jriz: g (12) :. 
[X10281] Di): dl ze lz: (9 12):=: (aw): pla. map 1ua:g(12):. 
[+201]  D:.f(2(p12)) -= -g ($12) a) 
H.(1).*10-11-21. D F. Prop 
x20112. | :. (aan: F (2 (p 12) - za, 9 ! (2 (p 12)) 

Dem. 

Bet EK E: (39) :/ ($12) 2, .g1(012) (1) 
F.(1).«x20111.2F. Prop 

Thus the axiom of reducibility still holds for classes as arguments. 
#2012. bi(qp): plaz.=. ye:f(è(vaz).=.ffè(p!2) [2011 . x121] 
#2013. bs. Fa. =x. x 12.2 (Wz) =2 (xz) 

The meaning of “2 (qyz) = 2 (xz)” is obtained by a double application of 
*20°01 to «13:01, remembering the convention that 2 (yz) is to have a larger 
scope than 2 (yz) because it occurs first. 


Dem. 
F.«x201.2 E 2:2 (rz) = 2 (yz). ez, (TP): fz.=,.pla:p!2=2(x2):. 
[*20°1] ez, Did, 0) -YT =r p! LEXE. =r- Oaiplè=-O!è (1) 


F.x12:1.x10321.2 
+: Hp. DJ: (494): Ya. =z. Qla: yz. .=,.$!>:. 


[13:195] 2 :. (qb, 0) :- ýx. m, - p! x: xx .=22.010:412=012 (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
x2014. +:.2(y2)=2(x2).D:Y23.=,. Xv 

Dem. 


F. x201. DE :2(yz) =2 (xe). ert, (Gh): Po. Se, 12:12 =? (yz) :. 
[x201] | z:.(q4,0) :- pa. 24. 1m: xo.2,.012:012—012:. 
[419195] 5:.(qd):- VE. =z- plo: XE. m, plo. 
[*10:322] D: be, ze, yur 2 . Prop 

This proposition is the converse of «20:13. 
#2015. Fi. yt. =r. yur =.2 (Wz) =2 (yz) [x20:1314] 

This proposition states that two functions determine the same class when, 
and only when, they are formally equivalent, 2.e. are satisfied by the same set 


of values. This is the essential property of classes, and gives the justification 
of the definition *20°01. 
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*20°151. H. (TP) . 2 (rz) = 2 (p ! z) 
- Dem. ` . 
F.x2015. | DbE:z.sym.m,.0!2:2.2(y2)—52(012):.. 

[x101128]  DE:.(qH):Yy2.=.- $12: (HP) -2(y2)=2($!2) (1) 
F.(1).*12:1. D F. Prop 

In virtue of this proposition, all classes can be obtained from predicative 
functions. This fact is especially important when classes are used as apparent 
variables. For in that case, according to the definitions *20:07:071, the ap- 
parent variable really involved is a predicative function. In virtue of «20:151, 
this places no limitation upon the classes concerned, except the limitation 
which inevitably results from the nature of their membership. A class, there- 
fore, unlike a function, has its order completely determined by the order of 
its possible members, e, of the arguments which render its defining function 
significant. 
x2016. F: (qd): f Ë (yz). 
x2017. F:($)./12 2(p ! 12). D. f {2 (Vz) [x20:16 . 10:1] 
x2018. F:.2(62)952(y2).2 1f (2($2)) + = -F(2 (yz) [*201115] 
x2019. F:.2y2)-2(xz2). =: (f): £12 (bz). D .f!2 (xz) 

Dem. 
F.x2018.x101121.2 :.2 (wz) =2 (x2). 2: 

(Ap 1è(pa).2.f123) W 
F.«201815.2F:ó!z.z, purOla.s,. Kur f! (2). Dd. fl2(yz):9: 
| f12($12).2.f12(012) (2) 

F.(2).x1011:2733.2 | | 


Piola. ze Yo: 010. zen Qf 12 092) 2 f 12 (ye) Di. 
` (:712(012.2./12(012::. 
[«20112.k101] 2:.$12.2,.01!2:2:4!2. 2,.012:. 


fF {2 (912) [x20:12] 


[44-2] SIT LEE UE 
(x10:301:32.Hp] I :. e. Ge, KÉ, 
[20:15] D :. 2 (hz) = 2 (x2) | (3) 


F.(3).x10112335.2 
kit (qd iple. m ar Ola ze yen (f) f12 092) 2 120 n 
32.2(J2)=2(x2) (4) 
F.(4).x191.2 F (f) f 12 (pz). D.f!2 (x2) 2.2 (vz) =2 (x2) (5) 
F.()).(5. DE. Prop 
x20191. H :. 2 (pz) - 2 (yz) . = : (f ) : F 12 (Je). = f 12 (xz) 
[420-1819 . 10:22] 
x202. +F.2(92)=2(p2) 
Dem. | 
H.*x20-15. D H :.2($2) 22($2). =: PL. ze, $z (1) 
H. (1). *x42.x10'11 „ D +. Prop 
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*2021. | :2(62)=2 (hz). =. 2 (hz) =2 (hz) [#2015 . ¥10°32] 
«20:22. |: 2 (62) =2 (hz). 2 (rz) =2 (yz). 3.2 (bz) =2 (xz) 
[20:15 . 10:301] 


The above propositions are not immediute consequences of *13:15:16:17, 
for a reason analogous to that explained in the note to «1413, namely because 
J [2 (pz)) is not a value of fx, and therefore in particular *2 ($2) = 2 (yz) " is 
not a value of “æ = y." SX 
*20°23. F:2($2) -2(yz).2($2) =2 (yz) .2 .2 (42) =2(x2) [20:21:22] 
*20°24. 1/22 (yz) =2 (pz). 2 (yz) -2($2) 2.2 (sz) =2 (yz) [20:21:22] 
*20°25. F:.a—2($2).2,.a—2 (pz): =. 2 (hz) =2 (Wz) 

Dem. | 
F.x101. | 2F:.a-22($2).2,.a—2(y2):2: 

2 (he) =2 (Q2). = . 2 ($2) Side 


[*20°2] | 2 :2($z)= 2 (wz) (1) 
F.*2022. Dhra=2(hz).2(h2z)=2 (wz). 2.a—2 (yz): 

[Exp.Comm] 2 H :. 2 (pz) 22 (yz) .2:a—2($2)-2.a—2 (yz). (2) ` 
F.x2024.  2Hb:.2($2)—2 (yz) .a—2 (yz). 2.a—2 (dz) :. 

[Exp] It: Z(pz)=2(fe2). 2:a-2 (2) .2.a—2 (dz) (3) 


F.(2).(3). 2F:.2($2) 22(y2).2:a—2(02). 2 .a 2 (yz) :. 


[X101121] >F :.2(p2)=2 (42). D :a= 2 (p2). =, a =2 (4z) (4) ` 
F. (1). (4). Db. Prop 
X203. Fire2(Wz).=. pa 
Dem. | 
F.x201.2 = 
F :iæe? (ypz). =: (Fb): py.=,.bly:xve(p!2): 
[(x20:02)] =: (A$): Vye piy: plas. 
[*10:43] =n (dp): vy. =y ply: pa 
[*10:35] =:. (Fo): by. =y ply n won 
[*12:1] =i. ye: DF. Prop 


This proposition shows that æ is a member of the class determined by y 
when, and only when, z satisfies ap. 


«2081. H:.2(Y2)=2(q0).=:we2(p2).=,.2e2 (ye) [x20153] 


32032. |. 2 {æ e2(z)} =2 (dz) [x20:3:15] 
«20833. b:.a-—2($2).2:rea. =z. da 
Dem. 
F.x2031. 2F:.a=2($2).=:zea.=,.ze2($2) (1) 
F.(1).«203.2 +. Prop 


Here « is written in place of some expression of the form 2 (yz). The 
use of the single Greek letter is more convenient whenever the determining 
function is irrelevant. 

RW I ' 13 
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22034. biura=y.=Z:zea.Ja.yea 


Dem. 

F.x42.(kX9007) . DH 1. zeg, D..yearaire2 (plz). dp. ye2(ptz): 
[*20°3 ] e:dla.dg.gly: 

[x131] =: =y. AE, Prop 


The above proposition and #20:25 illustrate the use of Greek letters as 
apparent variables. 

#2035. Ers, = tea. =a. YEA  [*20:3.*13:11] 
«204. tk:raeCls.=.(qp).a=è(p!2) [*20:3 . (*20°03)] 
x20:41. F.2(y2) e Cls [x204 151] 
x2042. t.2(zea)=a 

A Greek letter, such as a, is merely an abbreviation for an expression of 
the form 2(¢z) ; thus this proposition is 2032 repeated. 

Dem. 

F.«x203.x1011.2F:ze2(yrz) - =z. Yo: 
[20-15] I+H.Bfzeè(ya2)) =2 (væ). DF. Prop 
«20:43. F:a-8.2:rea.2,.ceB8 [*2031] 

The following propositions deal with cases in which both classes and 
descriptions occur. In such cases, we shall, in the absence of any indication 
to the contrary, adopt the convention that the descriptions are to have a 
larger scope than the classes, in applying the definitions «1401 and *20°01. 


lI 


x205. FH: (2x) (dx) € 2 (yz) = - Ý ((1æ) (029) 
Dem. | 
F.*14:1.2 F 1: az) (pæ) e2 (yz) . = :. (qe): dp, ma 0:062 (yz) - 
[*20°3] = n (Je): dæ .=,.z= c: YC 1. 
[x141] = 1. y {(2@)(gx)} :: DF. Prop 
«2051. ke, (12) ($a) 2 b.m s (1%) ($2) ea. =a. bea 
Dem. 
F.x2053.2 


F :. (ræ) (pa) e2 (12) 8 .be2 (yp 12) im se 1 (0) (ar) .=. y !b:. 2 
[«10-11] F :. (12) ($2) ea... bea: y! (12) (pa). =p y !b: 
[314717 ] : (02) (px) 2 b :. Dr. Prop 
x20:52. H 1. E! (av) (pæ) . = : (qb) : (2) ($a) ea. =a. bea 
Dem. 


F.x2051 .:10:11:281 .2 
H n. (qb). (ræ) (bx) 2 b = : (qb) : Ox) (dæ) ea. =a. bea (1) 
H. (1) . %14-204 . D F. Prop 
«2053. ki. Bag, An, dÉ, þa 
This is the analogue of *13°191. 
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f F.x101. 2k:.8-a.28.08:2:a—a.2.0a: 
[x20:2] | 2: da (1) 
H. *20-18-21. D+ 1. B =a. D 1: da. EICH 
[Comm] Dk:.fa.3:8=a.).¢8:. 
[10:11:21] 2kb:.$a.2:8-a.254.98 (2) 
 F.GOQ).@). D+. Prop 
«2054. [+:(q8).B=a.¢8.=.¢a 
This proposition is the analogue of «13:195. 


Dem. 
F.x2018.*1011.2F:8—a.$48.25. da: 
[10:23] 2k:(q48).8—a.08.2.4a (1). 
F.x«X202.«392. — DF :$a.2.a-a.da. 
GEN 2.(u8).8 =a. $B (2) 
F.(1).(2). AF, Prop 

«2055. F.2(p2)= (1a) (£ ea. =z. dz) 
Dem. 


F.x2033.2F NZEA.=Z,.fa:=,.a=2(pz):. 
[K2054] OF: (qO):.vea.=,.pw:=.,.a=B:.2(p2)=B:. 
[X141] | 2F.2($2) 2 (ta) (xea. Se, jx) . D+. Prop 
*20:6. H.El(10)(rea.=,.pz) [20:55 . 1421] 
*20°57. F:.2($2)— (22) ( fa) . D : g (2(62)] .=.9 Ga) a) 
Dem. 


k.xl41. DF: Hp. n (0): fa.=,.a=8:2(0z)= B:. 


Mou 


[*20°54] et, fa. Ea. a=? (dz) (1) 
F.*#14'1. DE:.g((1a)(f0).=:(q48):fa.=..a=8B:98 (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2 F :: Hp. D 1. g {(1a) ( fa)} «=:(q8):a=è(pz2).=,.a= B : gB : 
[*13:183] = :(78).2(42)=B.98 : 
[*20°54] =: 9 (2 (62)] :: DF. Prop 
*20°58. F.2($2)- (1a) la=2(p2)) 
Dem. 
H. #42. 41011. D+: a =2 (pz). =.. a=? (pz) : 
_ [+20:-54] DF: (78) 1. a =2 (ée), =. a= B :2 (do) - B x. 
[*14-1] 2.2 (pæ) = Qo) (a2 Steel. . IF. Prop 
«20:59. F:2($2)— (1a) ( fa). =. (1a) ( fa) = 2 (pz) 
Dem. | 
F.x201 -DFi 2 (pz) = Qa) ( fal, = : Diir de, =z. Ý! x: y 12 = (ga) (fa): 
[*14:13] =: (HJY) fx .=2. Ý læ: (10) ( fa)= VÝ 12: 
[*20:1] = : Qa) (fa) = 2 ($z) :. OF . Prop 


13—2 
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In the following propositions, we shall prove that classes have all the 
formal properties of individuals, and have the same relations to classes of 
classes as individuals have to classes of individuals. It is only necessary to 
prove the analogues of our primitive propositions, and of our definitions in 
cases where their analogues are not themselves definitions. We shall take 
the propositions *10'1:11:12:121:122, rather than those of *9, and we shall 
prove the analogue of 10:01. As was pointed out in «10, we shall thus have 
proved everything upon which subsequent proofs depend. The analogues of 
*20:01:02 and of «14-01 remain definitions, but those of «10:01 and x13'01 
become propositions to be proved. *9°131 must be extended by the definition: 
Two classes are *of the same type" when they have predicative defining 
functions of the same type. In addition to these, we have to prove the 
analogues of «10:1-11:12:121:122, «11:07 and x12:1:11. When these have been 
proved, the analogues of other propositions follow by merely repeating previous 
proofs. These analogues will, therefore, be quoted by the numbers of the 
original propositions whose analogues they are. 
x206.  F:(qgo).fa.z.c((a) fa) 
Dem. 
F.x42.(x20071).2 
E: (ga) fa. =. (He) f (2 ($12). 
[1001] éi (2 ($ Hal]. 
[(*20:07)] =.~{(a).~fa}: DF. Prop 

This is the analogue of *10°01. 

*20°61. HF:(a).fa.2.f8 
Dem. 
+. x10'1 . (20:07). D F: (a). fa.d.f{2(p!z)}: DF. Prop 
This is the analogue of 10-1. | 


In practice we also need 


H F: (a). fa. D. fI? (vz). 
This is x20:17. 


We need further H. (qa) .2(yz)= a, 

This is *20°41. f 
*20°62. When f8 is true, whatever possible argument of the form 2($ ! 2) 
8 may be, then (a). fa is true. 

This is the analogue of *10°11. 

. Dem. | 

F.x1011.2. when f (2($!2)] is true, whatever possible argument $ may 
be, then ($) f (2 (p ! zl is true, ùe. (by *20°07), (a) . fa is true. 
«20:63. t:.(a) .pvfa.D:p.v.(a).fa 

This is the analogue of *10°12. 
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Dem. 
H. x4'2 . (20:07) . D 


F:.(a) pv fa.=:(p). pv f{2(dtz)}: 
[*10°12] :p.v.($)./(2($12)): 
[(*20°07)] :p.v.(a).fa:. DF. Prop 
*20:631. If “fa” is significant, then if 8 is of the same type as a, “f8” is 
significant, and vice versa. 
This is the analogue of «10:121. 
Dem. | 
By x20:151, a is of the form 2($!2), and therefore, by «20:01, fa is a 
function of $ 12. Similarly £ is of the form 2 (y ! z), and f8 is a function of 
y'!2. Hence by applying 10:121 to $12 and W!2 the result follows. 


*20:632. If, for some a, there is a proposition fa, then there is a function f a, 
and vice versa. 

Dem. 

By the definition in «20:01, f (2 (Jr ! 2)] is a function of y !è. Hence the 
proposition follows from *10°122. 


*20°633. “Whatever possible class a may be, f(a, 8) is true whatever possible 
class 8 may be” implies the corresponding statement with a and 8 inter- 
changed except in “f(a, 8)” 

This is the analogue of *11:07, and follows at once from x11'07 because 
J (a, B) is a function of the defining functions of a and £. 


*20°64. H:.(a).fa:(a).ga:2.f8.9B 


Dem. 
F. *4:2 . (20:07). 2 
Fz. (a) . fa : (a) . ga : =: (b) . F (2 (p !2)} : ($) -g {2 (p !ø)] : 
[*10°14] J:ifQytz).gi2(y 12) :-2F. Prop 


Observe that “8” is merely an abbreviation for any symbol of the form 
2GJ 12). This is why nothing further is required in the above proof. 

The above proposition is the analogue of «10:14. Like that proposition, 
it requires, for the significance of the conclusion, that f and g should be 
functions which take arguments of the same type. This is not required for 
the significance of the hypothesis. Hence, though the above proposition is 
true whenever it is significant, it is not true whenever its hypothesis is 
significant. 

X207. F:(9g):fa.=..g!a [x20112] 

This is the analogue of «12:1. 


*20°701. F: (49): 7 (2(p!2), x] .=42.9 ! {2 (612), a] 
[The proof proceeds as in 20:112, using «12:11 instead of *12:1.] 
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«20702. F: (79) : f (æ, 2(6!12)}-=¢,2-9! (æ, 2($12)] 
[Proof as in *20°701.] 
x20703. F: (æg): F (2 (p ! 2), AV 12) - =+ £ - 9! (2 (p ! 2), 2 12) 
Dem. 
F.x10311.2 F:. f (x!2, 012]. =y 9-9! (x 12, 012] 12: 
¿lo=,x le. AECH dE LEE 
Ize,ylz.Vlr=,Olo.g!fly!2, 012 
F.(1).«*1111:3341.2 dp n iii 
F: Hp(1). D:(qx, 0) -p!z=sy!æ.p!£=s0lx.f{x!2, 012] .=sy- 
(qx, 9)-dlaazxla.ple=,Ola.gt{x!2, 012]: 
[x201.10:35] 2 : F (2($ 12, 212) -=p p UL EE piè) —— (2) 
H. (2).*10-11-281. 3 
kr. (qg): f{yl2, 0121. =p 0-9! [x 12, 012] :2: 
(HI : F 2 (p ! 2), 2( 12) -=¢,4 -g HE (p ! 2), 2( 12) (3) 
F.(3).x1211.2F. Prop 
x20:701: 702703 give the analogues, for classes, of 12:11. 
x2071. b:.a-8.2:g!a.2,.g!8 [*2019] 
This is the analogue of 13:01. 


This completes the proof that all propositions hitherto given apply to | 
classes as well as to individuals. Precisely similar reasoning extends this result 
to classes of classes, classes of classes of classes, etc. 


From the above propositions it appears that, although expressions such as 
2 (pz) have no meaning in isolation, yet those of their formal properties with 
which we have been hitherto concerned are the same as the corresponding 
properties of symbols which have a meaning in isolation. Hence nothing in 
the apparatus hitherto introduced requires us to determine whether a given 
symbol stands for a class or not, unless the symbol occurs in a way in which 
only a class can oceur significantly. This is an important result, which enables 
us to give much greater generality to our propositions than would otherwise 


be possible. 


The two following propositions («20:8:81) are consequences of «13:3. The 
“type” of any object w will be defined in «63 as the class of terms either 
identical with z or not identical with z. We may define the “type of the 
arguments to $2" as the class of arguments z for which “qx” is significant, 
i.e. the class 2 ($= v— $z). Then the first of the following propositions shows 
that if “ga” is significant, the type of the arguments to $2 is the type of a; 
the second proposition shows that, if “ga” and “pa” are both significant, 
the type of the arguments to $2 is the same as the type of the arguments to 
2, because each is the type of a. 20:8 will be used in «63:11, which is a 
fundamental proposition in the theory of relative types. 
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#208. tqgavoga.J.È(fpevapa)è(z=a.v.x+a) 
Dem. 
F,*13°3 .*10°11:21.5 
Ei Hp.2D:.$eaveode.=;,:z=a.v.z+a:. 
[«20- 15]2: . ĉ (pæ v— ox) = ñ (z = a.v.2+a):: D+. Prop 
«2081. +: daveda.paverwa.d 2 (paro a) =f (yr v ya) 
Dem. 
E.«208.2F: Hp. D. 2 (dæ veda) -(z=a.v.x+a) (1) 
b.*20°8.3+:Hp.d.8(pavrwe)=2(a#=a.vV.£+a) (2) 
F.().(2).«1012113.Comp.2 ` 
F: Hp.2.2(ózvco$u) - (x a.v.cdca).8 (paver we) Bi — a.v 3 a). 
[*20:24]D . Z(pæv pa) = 2 (yr v yz): DF . Prop 
In the third line of the above proof, the use of «10:121 depends upon the 
fact that the “a” in both (1) and (2) must be such as to render the hypothesis 
significant, t.e. such as to render 
"da v c» $a . ra v cra" 
significant. Hence the “a” in (1) and the “a” in (2) must be of the same 
type, by «10121, and hence by *10°13 we can assert the product of (1) and 


3 » 


(2), identifying the two "oe 


Since a type is the range of significance of a function, if da is a function 
which is always true, 2 ($z) must be a type. For if a function is always true, 
the arguments for which it is true are the same as the arguments for which 
it is significant; hence 2 ($2) is the range of significance of px, if (æ) . pa holds. 
Thus any class a is a type if (z).zea. It follows that, whatever function $ 
may be, 2 ($z v— dæ) is a type; and in particular, 2 (x = a . v z+ a) is a type. 
. Since à is a member of this class, this class is the type to which a belongs. 
In virtue of *20°8, if da is significant, the type to which a belongs is the class 
of arguments for which $z is significant, t.e. 2 (px v— $z). And if there is any 
argument a for which da and wa are both significant, then $2 and yè have ` 
the same range of significance, in virtue of *20°81. 


x21. GENERAL THEORY OF RELATIONS 


Summary of «21. 


The definitions and propositions of this number are exactly analogous to 
those of «20, from which they differ by being concerned with functions of two 
variables instead of one. A relation, as we shall use the word, will be under- 
stood in extension: it mày be regarded as the class of couples (z, y) for which 
some given function y (z, y) is true. Its relation to the function y (2, 9) is 
just like that of the class to its determining function. We put 
#2101. f (294 (æ, y) -— (39): 1(m y) an Ý Wtf ($1(8, 9)) DE 
Here “29 y (x, y)" has no meaning in isolation, but only in certain of its uses. 
In «21:01 the alphabetical order of u and v corresponds to the typographical 
order of 2 and Ý in f (29 y (a, y)}, so that | 

f (99 (e, 9) (AP EPI (Ey) uu ro ) f (610,0) Df 
This is important in relation to the substitution-convention below. 
It will be shown that 
99» (x, y) = 99x (m y) «=p (z, y) Sen, x (2, y), 
ùe. that two relations, as above defined, are identical when, and only when, 
they are satisfied by the same pair of arguments. | 

For substitution in $ ! (ë, 9) and $ 1 (0, 2), we adopt the convention that 
when a function (as opposed to its values) is represented in a form involving 
2 and Ý, or any other two letters of the alphabet, the value of this function 
for the arguments a and b is to be found by substituting a for 2 and b for Q, 
while the value for the arguments b and a is to be found by substituting b 
for 2 and a for 9. That is, the argument mentioned first is to be substituted 
for the letter which comes first in the alphabet, and the argument mentioned 
second for the later letter; thus the mode of substitution depends upon the 
alphabetical order of the letters which have circumflexes and the typographical 
order of the other letters. | 

The above convention as to order is presupposed in the following definition, 
where a is the first argument mentioned and b the second: 

«21:02. a($!(2,9)b.—.41!(a,b) Df 
Hence, following the convention, 
bi6!(è, Nja.=.p!(b, a) Df 
aip!G è)b.=.p!(b a) Df 
b(61(9,2)) a.—.4!(a,b) Df 
This definition is not used as it stands, but is introduced for the sake of 


a (9r (æ, y)} b. = : (3H): $ ! æ, y) «==, y «y (2, y): $ 1 (a, D) 
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which results from «21:01:02. We shall use capital Latin letters to represent 
variable expressions of the form 29! (z, y), just as we used Greek letters for 
variable expressions of the form-2($!2). If a capital Latin letter, say R, is 
used as an apparent variable, it is supposed that the R which occurs in the 
form “(R)” or “(TR)” is to be replaced by “($)” or “(q)” while the R which 
occurs later is to be replaced by “294! (a, y)” In fact we put 


(R).fR.=.($)-f{29b!(@y)} Df 
The use of single letters for such expressions as 24 (v, y) is a practically 
indispensable convenience. 


The following is the definition of the class of relations: 


#2103. Rel= Ë ((q9).R=2991!(w, y) Df 
Similar remarks apply to it as to the definition of “Cls” (20:03). 


In virtue of the definitions «21:01:02 and the convention as to capital 
Latin letters, the notation “Ry” will mean “æ has the relation R to y.” - This 
notation is practically convenient, and will, after the preliminaries, wholly 
replace the cumbrous notation z (20 $ (v, y)] y. 


The proofs of the propositions of this number are usually omitted, since 
they are exactly analogous to those of x20, merely substituting x12'11 for 
X121, and propositions in x11 for propositions in x10. 


The propositions of this number, like those of x20, fall into three sections. 
Those of the second section are seldom referred to. Those of the third section, 
extending to relations the formal properties hitherto assumed or proved for 
individuals and functions, are not explicitly referred to in the sequel, but are 
constantly relevant, namely whenever a proposition which has been assumed 
or proved for individuals and functions is applied to relations. The principal 
propositions of the first section are the following. 


*2115. Fi. (2, y) San, x (z, Y) : = . BY Y (z, y) 2 29x (x, y) 
I.e. two relations are identical when, and only when, their defining functions 
are formally equivalent. 


x2131. | 2.20 (æ, y) = PY % (x, y). =: w (29 y (m, y) Y - Suy z (29x (x, y)] y 
Je two relations are identical when, and only when, they hold between 
the same pairs of terms. The same fact is expressed by the following 
_ proposition: 
*2143. kr R=§. = :æPy . sn, dÉ 
*21:'221:22 show that identity of relations is reflexive, symmetrical and 
transitive. 
X218.  F:ix(29 y (x,y) y. =. y (z, y) 
I.e. two terms have a given relation when, and only when, they satisfy its 
defining function. 
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*21:151. +. (Fb). 29 (z, y) = 20 ! (æ, y) 

I.e. every relation can be defined by a predicative function. Hence when, 
using *21:07 or x21:071, we have a relation as apparent variable, and are there- 
fore confined to predicative defining functions, there is no loss of generality. 


*2101. (f [29 (æ, y) .=:(49):9 (m y) e Bay Nr (2, y): 191 (0, 9)) Df 
On the convention as to order in «21:01:02, cf. p. 200, and thus relate 4, Ü 
to 2, Ý so that 


f 984 (x, y) .=: (Fb): $ Hæ, y) «Eny (o y) Flip! (6, ü) Df 
#2102. a {[h!(2, Q) b.=.o! (a, b) Df - 
*2103. Rel=R {(qo).R=29¢6'(a, y) Df 


- The following definitions merely extend to relations, with as little modifi- 
cation as possible, the definitions already given for other symbols. 


2107. (R).fR.—.(94).f (296! (a, y) Df 
*21071. (TR). fR .=.(T6)-f 1299 Mo, y) Df 


421-072. [(1R)(R)]. f GR) (GR). —:(q8): $R.=r. R=8: fS Df 
42108. F(RSY (R, S) .—:(9g4) : Y(R, S) .on,5 PHR, S): fl UR, SY Df 
«21081. P{61(R, 8} Q .=. UP, Q) Df 


The convention as to typographic and alphabetic order is here retained. 


x21082. [Ê (YR) .=: (q): db. sep, éi RS réi EI Df 

x21083. Rep!R.=.p!R Df | 

*211. ` bi f(29Y (x, y). =: GI$): p! (w, Y) Ery è yr (z, y): f CH (Q, D) 
[542 . (+21:01)] | 

*2111. E: (v, y). San, X (Æ, air 2 : f [004 (m y) + = F (RT X (æ, y) 
[4:86:36 . 10:281 . 21:1] 

This proposition proves that every proposition about a relation expresses 
an extensional property of the determining function. 

21111. Fas f (612,9) .=0 -g {PUG y) :2 : (GONE y). =+ + J RI Ple, y)) 
[Fact . x11113 . 10281 . x211] | 
x21112. F:.(q9):. f (209 (æ, y) «=o 9. (299! (2, y) [3121 «21 111] 

It is «12:1, not x1211, which is required in this proposition, because we 
are concerned with a function (f) of one variable, namely $, although that 
one variable is itself a function of two variables. 
x2112. b: (Ap): dite, y) + Say y Qo y) f (29 Le, y) - 8 - F (29H! (æ, y) 

[21:11 . 12:11] 

This is the first use of the primitive proposition *12°11, except in 
x20:701:702:703. : 
x2113. H:i. V (x%,7). muy X (æ, y) : 2 BUY (x, y) = 29 x (4, y) 

[K21:1. x12:11 . x13:195] 
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«21:14. bs. YY (a, y)=29x (m y) - 2 : y (x, y). Sen, X (2, V) 
[Proof as in *20°14] | 
x2115. 1. (2, Y). Ex y +X (L, Y) =y (a, y) = 99x (a, y) [*21:13:14] 
This proposition states that two double functions determine the same 
relation when, and only when, they are formally equivalent, t.e. are satisfied 
by the same pairs of arguments. This is a fundamental property of relations 
as defined above (21:01). 


#21151. H. (TP) -29Y (z, y) = 2961 (z, y) [21:15 . 12:11] 


F 

42116. H:A): / Iy (a, y) - f BIENE y) [#2112] 
F 
b 


lI 


#2117. F:(4)./l004 (e, y) .3./[eb (m y)} [*21:16.*10:1] 
#2118. ki 29h (x, y) = RY (a, y) . 2 : F (89 (7, y) - = BY y (z, y) 
| [21:11:15] 
x2119. +:.29Yy (x, y) - 29x (m y) =: (4): 189 Y (z, y) D. fl 29x (æ, y) 
[21:18 . 10:11:21 . 211 . *10°35.. (#1301) . «21:112. 107301] 
421191. F:.29Y(0,y)=29x (z, y) =: (f): 7180 (0, y) -=.S189x (GY) 
[21:18:19] 
x212. |. ët, y) =29 (v, y) [21:15 . x42] 
*21:21. +:299(x,y)=29 y (5, y) .=.29 y (my) - 29 (v, y) [21:15 . 10:32] 
#2122. F: OG (a, y) Ste, y) AY (e y) - 99 x (5.3) - 2. 
29 p (zy) = 29x (x, y). [21°15 . 10:301] 
«21:23. F:299(x y) =29 (a, y) - 49 (xæ, y) = 29x (o, y) - 2. 
29 (x,y) = 29x Le, y) [x212122] 
*2124. +:2%9y (x,y) = 090 (2, y) Six Le, y) = 290 (o y) -2. 
BG (2, y) - 29x (2, y) [21:21:22] 
X213.  F:c(294 (my) y. =. p (sy) [x21102.:31048:35 . 12:11]. 
This shows that x has to y the relation determined by y” when, and only ` 
when, z and y satisfy d (æ, y). 
Note that the primitive proposition «12:11 is again required here. 
#2131, F: jy (o y) =29 x (o y) =: z (09 Y (o, y) y «Hay m x (0,9) y 
[«21:15:3] 
«21:82. +. 29 [z (299 (æ, y) y] - 29 B (x, y) [x21315] 
*2133. F: R=%Yp(x, y). = t æy. =z y. D (x, y) [x21313] 
Here R is written for some expression of the form 24 y (æ, y). The use 
of a siùgle capital letter for a relation is convenient whenever the determining 
function is irrelevant. | 


x214.  F:ReRel.=.(qġ).-R=29p!(x, y) [x20:3 . («21:03)] 


x2141. |.29¢(a, y) e Rel [214-151] 
x2142. F.29(»Hy)— R Ë [x21'3-15] 
x21'43. F:.R=S.=:a¢Ry.=,,.0Sy [*21°15°3] 


*20'5'51:'52 have no analogues in the theory of relations. 
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«21:53. F: S=R.Ds.0S:=.éR [#101 .*21:2:18:21 . Comm. 10:11:21] 


#2154, bi(qS:.S=R.S.=.pR [K2I18.x1011:28. 21:2 . 10:24] 
*21:55. + 296 (x, y)=(1R) (2Ry .=2, 4-6 (7, y) [X21333 54. x141] 
#2156. F.EIGR)[zRy . =y. ó (z, y) [#21:55 . 1421] 
#2157. Fr, 29 (æ, y) - GR) CFR) D : g (9 (æ, y) - = . g (GR) CFR) 

| [414-1 . «21:54 . 13:183] 
42158. 1:29d(a,y)=(R){R=29 (a, y)  DkF2.x1011 #2154. X141] 


` The following propositions are the analogues of x20'6 ff., and have a similar 
purpose. 
*216. F:(qR).fR.=.~{(R).~fR} [Proof as in *20°6] 


*21:61. F:(R).fR.2.fS [Proof as in *20°61] 
x21:62. When fR is true, whatever possible argument of the form 294 ! (x, y) 
R may be, (R). fR is true. [Proof as in 20:62] 


*21:68. F:.(R).pvfR.2:p.v.(R).fR [Proof as in «20:63] 
x21631. If “fR” is significant, then if S is of the same type as R, “fS” is 


significant, and vice versa. [Proof as in *20°631] 
*21 632. If, for some R, there is a proposition fR, then there is a function 
SÈ, and vice versa. [Proof as in *20°632] 


«21633. “Whatever possible relation R may be, f(R, S) is true whatever ` 
possible relation S may be” implies “whatever possible relation S may be, 
J (E, S) is true whatever possible relation R may be.” 
[Proof as in *20°633] 
*2164. |+:.(R).fR:(R).gR:3.fS.gS [Proof as in «20:64] 
*217.  +:(qN:fR.=z.9!R ` [Proof as in *20°7] 
x21701. F: (49): F(R, x). =p, 2.9 Ra) [Proof as in *20:701] 
x21702. F:(qy):f (e, R).=r, 2.91 (R, x) [Proof as in x20:702] 
*21 703. F:(qA9) :Y(R,S).=x s-g1(R, S) [Proof as in *20°703] 
*21 704. F:(49):/(,a).=r«-9!(R,a) [Proof as in *20°703] 
*21705. +: (ag) : £ (a, m =, 2-9!(a,R) [Proof as in 20:708] 
*2171. Fi. E-S.z:g!R.2,.9!8 [Proof as in *20°71] 

From the above b it appears that relations, like classes, have 
all the formal properties which they would have if they were symbols having 
a meaning in isolation. Hence unless a symbol occurs in a way in which only 

a relation can occur significantly, we do not need to decide whether it stands 
for a relation or not. This result, like the corresponding result for classes 
mentioned at the end of «20, is important as giving greater generality to our 
propositions than they would otherwise possess. The results obtained in «20 
and x21 for classes and relations whose members or terms are neither classes 
nor relations can be extended, by mere repetition of the proofs, to classes of 
classes, classes of relatious, relations of classes, relations of relations, and so on. 


x22. CALCULUS OF CLASSES 


Summary of *22. 

In this number we reach what was historically the starting-point of 
symbolic logic. The Greek letters used (except d, 4^, x, 0) are always to 
stand for expressions of the form 2(d$!z), or, where the Greek letters are 
not apparent variables, 2 ($z). The small Latin letters may either be such as 
have a meaning in isolation, or may represent classes or relations; this is 
possible in virtue of the notes at the ends of #20 and «21. We put: 

*2201. aCbb.=:zea.d.xze8 Df 

This defines “the class a is contained in the class 8,” or “all a’s are B's." 
*22:02. anB=2(xea.a%e8) Df 

This defines the logical product or common part of two classes a and 8. 
«2203. auB=2(xea.v.zefB) Df 

This defines the logical sum of two classes; it is the class consisting of all 
the members of one together with all the members of the other. 

*2204. -—a=2(a~ea) Df | 

This defines the negation of a class. It is read “not-a.” It does not 
contain every object w concerning which “wea” is not true, but only those 
objects concerning which “zea? is false; Ze it excludes those objects for 
which “zea” is meaningless. Thus it consists of all objects, of the type next 
below a, which are not members of a; but it does not contain objects of any 
other type but this. 

K2205. a—B=an—B Df 

This definition gives an abbreviation which is often convenient. 

The postulates required for the algebra of logic have been enumerated by 
Huntington*. In our notation, they are as follows. 

We assume a class K, with two rules of combination, namely v and a; 
and we then require the following ten postulates : 

Ia. av bis in the class whenever a and b are in-the class. 
Ib. anb is in the class whenever a and b are in the class. 
IIa. There is an element A such that a v A = a for every element a. 
IIb. There is an element V such that a ^ V =a for every element a. 
Illa. avb=bvua whenever a, b, a ub and b va are in the class. 
IIIb. anb=bna whenever a, b, a. b and ba a are in the class. 


* Trans. Amer. Math. Soc. Vol. 5, July 1904, p. 292. 
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IV a. av(bnc)=(avb)n(a vc) whenever a,b, c, a vb, a vc, b n c, a v (bn c), 
and (a v b) n (a v c) are in the class. 

IV b. an(buc)=(anb) v (anc) whenever a, b, c, a n b, a n c, buc, an (buc), 
and (a n b) v (a n c) are in the class. 

V. If the elements A and V in postulates II a and IIb exist and are 
unique, then for every element a there is an element — a such that 
av-a=Vandan—a=A. 

VI. There are at least two elements, z and y, in the class, such that x 3 y. 

The form of the above postulates is such that they are mutually inde- 
pendent, i.e. any nine of them are satisfied by interpretations of the symbols 
which do not satisfy the remaining one. 

For our purposes, “ K ” must be replaced by “Cls.” A and V will be the 
null-class and the universal class, which are defined in *24. Then the above 
ten postulates are proved below, as follows: 

Ja, in «22:37, namely “F.au 8 e Cls ” 
I b, in «22:36, namely “k. an B € Cls ” 
Il a, in «2424, namely “h. av A =a” 
II b, in «24:26, namely “KH. an V =a” 
III a, in «22:57, namely “F.au 8= B v a” 
III b, in «22:51, namely “H. an Bæ B n a” 
IV a, in «22:69, namely “H. (a v B) n (a v y)= a v (8 n y)” 
IV b, in «22:68, namely “F. (a n B) v(a ny) =a n (8 o y)” 
V, in «24:21:22, namely “KH. an — a= A" and “h. a v — a= V" 
VI, in *24:1, namely “K. A+ V ” 

Hence, assuming Huntington's analysis of. the postulates for the formal 
algebra of logic, the propositions proved in what follows suffice to establish 
that this algebra holds for classes. The corresponding propositions of *23 
and *25 prove that it holds for relations, substituting Rel, w, ^, A, V for 
Cls, v, ^, A, V. 

The principal propositions of the present number are the following: 

(1) Those embodying the formal rules: 

#2251. F.anB=Baa- 
x2257. F.aubB=Bua 

These embody the commutative law. 
x2252. F.(anB)ny=an(Bny) 
x227. F.(auB)]uy=auv(Bu y) 

These embody the associative law. 
x225. F.ana=a 
«22:56. F.ava=a 

These embody the law of tautology. . 
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«22:68. F.(an B)u(any)=an (Buy) 
«22:69. F.(au 3)n(au y) 2av(Bny) 
These embody the distributive law. It wil be seen that the second 


results from the first by everywhere interchanging the signs of addition and - 
multiplication. 


«228. F.- (C a) =a 

This is the principle of double negation. 
x2281. F:aCg.z.—8C-a 

This is the principle of transposition. 

(2) Other useful propositions : 
«2244. F:aC8.8Cy.2.aCy 
x22441. H: a C B. x ca. D.x € B 

These embody the two forms of the syllogism in Barbara, 
*22°62. k:aCB.=.avB=B 
x22621.-+:aC8.=.anB=a 

These two propositions enable us to transform any inclusion (a C 8) into 
an equation. 
«2291. F.au=av(B-a) 


I.e. “a or B” is identical with “a or the part of 8 which is excluded 
from a.” 


«2201. aC8B.=:zea.J,.ze8 Df 
x22'02. an 8 sè(zea.ze8) Df 
x2203. auf =%f(xea.v.zefB) Df 


#2204. —a =2(a~ea) Df 
x2205. a— 8 =an—B Df 
«221. FbF:.aC8.z:zea.2,.oef8 [x42 .(x2201)] 
#222. FranB=iè(sea.zeg) [*20°2 . («22:02)] 
«22:3. F.aug-(rca.v.cef) [20:2 . («22:03)] 
«2231. F.— a= (gece a) [*20°2 . («22:04)] 
x2232. F.a—8-—2(zea.zceB) — [xk202. (k2205) . 4222 20:32] 
«22:33. F:zeanB.=.vea.zeB [*20°3 . x22:2] 
x*2234. bi.weauB.=:nea.v.veB [x203.x22:3] 
2235. kize—a.=.ameua [*20°3 . «22:31] 
x22:351. -.—a+a 
Dem. 
F.x2235.xX519.2 F :e(ze—a.s.mea]: 
[*10:11] DF: (2): (re—a.=. ed): 
[*10-251] Itio[(2) :we—-a.=.zeaj]: 


[x20:43.Transp] I F:—(—a=a):2 F. Prop 
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_ This proposition is used in proving that the null-class is not identical 
with the class containing everything (X241), which is used to show that at 
least two classes exist. Our axioms do not suffice to prove that more than 
one individual exists, but they prove the existence of at least two classes and 
at least two relations. 


x22:36. F.anBeCls [*20:41] 
«2237. F.auBeCls [x2041] 
«22:38. F.—aeCls [20°41] 
x22:39. F.2($2)n2(yz) =2 (pz. Wz) 


Dem. | 
F.x22:33. J2k:ze2(óz)n2(yz).2.me2(dz) z e 2 (yz). | 
[*20:3] f =. $> . wa (1) 


F.(1).x2083.2F . Prop 
«22:391. F.2($2) v 2 (yz) =2 (pz v yz) [Similar proof] 


#22392. H. — 2 (hz) =2(— pz) [Similar proof] 
x224. kw.aCg8.BCa.=:zea.=,.zep ` 
Dem. 


k,x221.DF::a0C8B8.=:xe0.D,.2eB:.BCa.=:xeB.D, cea: 
[438] Dks:aC PB. Goergen, Ae, LEBrvEeB. Dy dent, 


io IH 


[*10:22] LEA. Se, Aere D+. Prop 
#2241. F:aC8.8Ca.=.a=8 [x224.x2043] 
x2242. F.aCa | [Id . 1011] | 
x2243. F:an 8 Ca [33:26 . 10:11] 


x2244. FraCB.8Cy.J.aCy [*10:3] f 

This is one form of the syllogism in Barbara. Another form is the following : 
22441. hraCB.zea.D.weg [x10:1. Imp] — 
x2245. FiaCB.aCy.=.aCBny 


Dem. 
F.*#221.2F:.aC8.aC y.Zizeaq.D,.meBirea,. dy. Ley? 
[310-29] ELEA. Dy ef, er? 
[*22°33.%10°413] Steng, Ae, enaner, AF, Prop 


*x22:46. F:xea.aCB8.D.zef [*22°441. Perm] 
42247. F:aCy.D2.an 8Cy [22:43:44] 
x2248. kraC8.D.anyCBay [x1031] 
x22481. kra=8.J.any=Bay 

Dem. 
F.x2241.2:. Hp. 2:aC 8.8 Ca: 

[22:48] DJ:anyCBay.BayCany: 
[22:41] D:any=Bny:. D+. Prop 
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«2249. F:aCB8.yC8.D.anyC8no [x10:39] 
x225. PF.ana=a 


Dem. : 
F.«x29:33.9 F 1. x e A N A. = 3 X E UA „ degt 


[x424] =:x€0 (1) 
H. (1) 10:11 . *20°43 . D F. Prop 

The above is the law of tautology for the logical multiplication of classes. 
*x2251. FranB=Bna ` - [22:33 . x43 . «10-11 . 20:43] 

«22:52. F.(an89)ny-an(Bnw) [*22°33 . 432 . «1011. 20:43] 

Thus logical multiplication of classes obeys the commutative and associative 
laws. References to «22:33:34/33 and to «20:43 will in future often be omitted. 
x*x2253. anBay=(anB)ny Df 

This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 

*2254. F:.a- 8.2:aCy.z.8Cwy [«2018] 
«2255. F:.a=8.>:yCa.=.yC8 [x20:18] 
122551. F:a=8.D.avy=Buy — [x10411] 


«22:56. F.ava=a [44725 . 10:11] 
The above is the law of tautology for the logical addition of classes. 
x2257. E. auf Bug [4:31 . 10-11] 
«2258. F.aCau 8.8CaugB OK x2-2] 
2259. F:aCy.BCy.=.auBCy | 
Dem. A 
F.x221.2k:: Hp. z:.sea.2D,.mey:iue.2,.mey:. 
[«10-22] z:(rz):nrea.D.cey:zseB.2D.mey:. 
[#4077 10:271] zmi(z):ncrea.v.meBg:2.mey:. 
[K22:34.K10:413] — z:.(z):2eau B.D.mey::2F. Prop 


The analogue of «4:78, t.e. 

is false. We have only ADA di. 
aCg.v.aCy:D2.aCBvpy. 

A similar remark applies to the analogue of 4:79. Cf. 22:64:65. 
«226. F:i.zeauB.=:aCy.BCy.),.cey 

Dem. 
F.x2259.2F:.aCy. 8 Cy.2:oceau 8.2.men:. 
[Comm] Dtizeau8.2:aly.BCy.2D.zey:. 


[X101121]2 F :. xea v B. D :a Cy. BC y. Dy. x EY (1) 
k.*lO'l. ƏFraCy.BCy.D .wey:D:alCav8B.BCav8B.J.zeavuf: 
[*22:58] J:zeaugB (2) 
F.(1).(2).2+. Prop 
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*2261. F:aC8.2.aCB vy [x2244 58] 
x2262. F:aCg.z.av 8-8 


Dem. 

F.x472. 2F::zea.2.zeñB:=:.zeq.v.zeB:=.ze8:. 
[22:34] =:. zea u 8.=.ze Ü (1) 
F.(1).x10271.2F :: | aCgB.=z:.zeau8.=,.xeB:. 
[*20°43] =:.auRB=B::3+. Prop 


«22621. F:aCB.=.anB=a [x471] 

The proof proceeds as in «22:62. The proposition «22:621 is one of the 
most useful propositions in the present number. 
x2263. F:av(anB)-a [x444] 

The process of obtaining *22°63 from *4'44 is of the same kind as the 
process employed in the proofs that have been written out in this number. 
Hence only x444 is referred to. We shall similarly restrict references for 
later propositions in this number. The process is always roughly as follows: 
p, q r are replaced by wea, ze), sey; then «1011 is applied, and such 
further propositions of x10 as may be required, together with «22:33 34/35. 


x22631. F.an (au 8) —-a [x22:58:621] 
x22632. hra=8B.J.a=angB [x22:42:621] 
«22:633. -:aC8.2.avy-(an B) uy [x22551:621] 
«2264. F:.aCy.v.8Cy:D2.an BC y 


Dem. 
F.«x2247T51.2F:aCy.D2.an8Cy:BCy.D2.an8Cy (1) 
F.(1).«477.2F. Prop 


The converse of this proposition does not hold, because the converse of 
` x10'41 does not hold. 


*2265. F:.aCg.v.aCy:D2.aCBuvy [x22:61:57 . x477] 


Here again the converse is untrue. 


d 


x2266. F:aCg.2.auyCBvvy [32:38] 

«22:68. F.(anfB)j)u(any)=an(B uy) 
Dem. 
H. #2234. Dbi:2e (an fB)u(any).=:.teanfB.V.2EANAYI. 
[22:33] er eg, ef, Neng, enz 
[x44] ERLEQAILEB. N. EEY 
[«22:34] ee, eg, ée fut, 
[*22°33 ] =:uzean(B8vuy) (1) 


F.(1).x1011.x2043.2 + . Prop 
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«22:69. F.(auS)na(auy)=auv(8ny) [Similar proof, by 4°41] 

The above propositions *22°68°69 are the two forms of the distributive 
law. Note that either results from the other by interchanging the signs of 
addition and multiplication. ` 
x227. F.(auB)uy=av(Buy) [34:33] 

«2271. auBuy=(auB)uy Df 

«2272. FralCy.BCÈ.DJ.avuBCyvò  [x348] 
422-78. Fra=y.B8=ò.J.avuB=yvò  [x10411] 
x2274. thranBCly.anyCB.=.anB=any 


Dem. | 
F.«x22:43.x«4 73. DHhranBCy.=.anBCa.anBCy. 
[«22:45] | =.anBCany (1) 
bD Dr:anyCB.z.any Cao B (2) 
F.(1).(2).«4838.2 bran 8 Cy.an y CB.z.an B Can y.an y Can B. 
[x 22:41] =.anB=any: Ff. Prop 
«228. +.—(—a)=a . [413] 
x2281. F:aCg.z.—8C-—a [41] 
*22 811. F:aC-8B.=.8C-—a [x4'1 . 22:8] 
x2282. F:angCy.z.a—-yC—-B8 [*414] 
*22:83. F:a=8.=.—a=-ß [x4'11] 
x22831. F:a-—8.2.8-—a ` [x412] 
x2284. F.—(an8)-—av—B8 [34751] 
x2285. F.anS8=—(—av—8) [22:84-831] 
«2286. kF.—(-an—8)=av8B [4:57 ] 


x2287. F.—an—8--—(avB) [x22:86:831] 
x*22:84:85:86:87 are De Morgan's s formulae. 


x2288. F.(x).xe(au —a) [x211] 
This is a form of the law of excluded middle. 
«22:89. F.(2).zme(a—a) [3:24] 
This is a form of the law of contradiction. 
#229. F.(auB)—PB=a—8 [5:61] 
x2291. F.auB=av(B-a) 
Dem. 
E.x5:638. DF:.zea.V.rzeB:E=:zea.v.ze8B.azmwea:. 
[K22:33:34:35] DhiuzeavbB.=:zea.v.ze(8B—a): 
[22:34] =:veau(B—a) (1) 


F.(1). #1011 . #2043 . D F. Prop 
14—2 
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«2292. F:aC8.2.8-av(8—2a) [x22:91:62] 
«22:93. t.a—8=a-—(an B) 
Dem. 
+ .*4°73. Transp.Dtz.zea.J:zwe8.=.m(zea.zeg). 


[*22°33] . &eoe(a n B):. 
[5:82] IFi.zea.ameB.=.zea.ame(an8):. 
[22:35:33] Itizea—8B.=.sea—(an B): | 


[*1011.«2043] DJH.a—8=a—(an8).J+H. Prop 
«2294. F:(a).fa.=.(a). f(-a) 


Dem. 
F.*101. JF:(a).fa.2.f(—a): 
[3101121] DH :(a). fa.D.(a).f(—a) ` (1) 
F.x101. 2k:(a).f(—a).2.f[—(—a)]. 
[*22:8.320:18] D. fa: 
[10:11:21] DF: :(a).f(—a).D. a fa (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 

This proposition is used in connection with mathematical induction, in 
*90°102, which is required for the ‘proof of *90°132, which is one of the 
fundamental propositions in the theory of mathematical induction. 
«22:95. F:(qa).fa.=.(qa). f(—a) 

Dem, | | 
H. x22:94. D b : (a) „v fa „=. (a). En (1) 
F.(1). Transp.«20:6. D +. Prop ` 


«28. CALCULUS OF RELATIONS 


. Summary of «23. 
The definitions and propositions of this number are to be exact analogues ` 
of those of «22. Properties of relations which have no analogues for classes 
will not be dealt with till Section D. Proofs will be omitted in the present 
number, as they are precisely analogous to those of analogous propositions in 
*22. In this number, as always in future, capital Latin letters stand for 
expressions of the form 294!(x, y), or, where they are not being used as 
apparent variables, for 20 $ (z, y). The principal propositions of this number 
are the analogues of those of x22. 


«2301. RCES.=:zRy.J, .z8y Df 
2302. RAaS=29(1Ry.xaSy) Df 
*2303. Ru S=2)(eRy.v.aSy) Df 
*23°04. + R=29{~(cRy)} Df 
«2305. R-S=Ra-S Df 
Similar remarks apply to these definitions as to those of «22. 
"231. F: EGS.z:zRy.25,.a8y 


«232. H. RÀ S=29(æRy . x8y) 

«233. b. RU 8=209 (cRy.v.a«Sy) 

«233831. F.— R=29 (—(æRy)] 

x2032. ` H. R= S= 29 (æRy .—(zSy)| 

«23:33. F:x(Rà S)y -=.aRy. «Sy 

«2334. F:.x(RuS)y.=:2Ry.v.zSy 

«2335. tia-Ry.=.—(zRy) 

«23351. F.-R+R 

«23:36. F.RASERel 

«2337. +. Ru Se Rel 

x2338. H.—ReRel f 

22339. F.29 (æ y) À QY (æ, y)=29 [$ (2, y) - (a, y) 
x23391. F. 204 (x, y) Š 29 y (2, y) = 29 ($ (2, y). V « Ý (2, al 
«23:392. +.- 296 (z, y) = 29 (x $ (z, y) 

x234. F: RGS.SCR.z:sRy.zm,,.a8y 

«2341. F:RCS.SCR.=.R=S 

x2342. F. RGR 

x2843. +. R^SCR 

2344, F:RES.SET.D.RET 

«23441. H: EG S. sRy.2.28y 
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x23:40. 
x23 AT, 
*23°48. 
x23:481. 
x23:49. 
x23 5. 
x23: 51. 
x23:52. 
*23'53. 
x23 54. 
x23:55. 
x23 551. 
x23 56. 
x23 5T. 
x23 58. 
x23:59. 
«23:6. 
«23:61. 
«23:62. 
«23621. 
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x23 T. 
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¿RES.RET.D.RESAT 
¿aRy.RES.D.aSy 
¿RET.D.RASCT 
:RCS.D.RATCGSAT 
:R=S.J.RAT=SAT 
:PCQ.RCS.DJD.PARCGQAS 
-RAR=R 
-RAS=SAR 
(RAS)AT=RA(SAT) 
ASAT=(RASAT Df 
SESS.DO:RCT.s.ScT 
:. R=S.D:TCR.=.TCS 
¿R=8S.D.RuT=SuT 
-RuR=R 
.RuS=SUR | 
.RCRoS.SCRoS 
:RCT.SCT.=.RuSCT 
.a(RuS8)y.=:RET.SECT.d7.2Ty . 
:RCS.D.RCSuT 


RCS.=.RuS8=8 
RCS.=.RAS=R 
Ruv(RAS)=R 
Ra(RuS)=R 


R=S.DJ.R=RAS 
RGS.2.RoT-(R^S)oT 
.RCT.v.SCT:D2.R^oScT 
.RES.v.RCT:D.RGSuT 
RCGS.D.RouTCGCSvuT 
A(RAS)GU(RAT)=RA(SUuT) 
(RuS)A(RuT)=Ru(SAT) 
«(RuS)uT=Ru(SuT) 
uSoT-(RoS)uT Df 
:PCGR.QGS.2.PoQCRvoS 
P-R.Q=S.DJ.PoQ=RuS 
PAQCR.PARCGQ.=.PAQ=PAR 
(-R)=R 
¿RES.=.=8C=R 
:RC-S.=.SC-R 
:RASCT.=.R-TC-S 
:R=S.=.—R=-8 
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x23 831. 
x23 84. 
x29: 85. 
x23 806. 
x23 87. 
x23:88. 
x23 89. 
x23 9. 
x23 91. 
«23:92. 
«23:93. 
«23:94. 
«23:95. 
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:R=-S.=.S=-R 
—(RAS)=-Ru-8 
»RAS=+(+Rv+S8) 
.—(-Ra-S)=RusS 
—Ra-S=-(RusS) 

. (x, y) .xa(Ru-R)y 

(a, y) .— [æ (R= R) y) 
«(RuS)-S=R-S 
.RuS=Ru(S-R) 
:RCS.D.S=Ru(S-R) 
.R-S=R—-(RAS) 
:(R).SR.=.(R).f(-R) 


:(qaR).SR.=.(qAR).f(-R) 


x24. THE UNIVERSAL CLASS, THE NULL-CLASS, AND THE 
EXISTENCE OF CLASSES 


Summary of «24. 


The universal class, denoted by V, is the class of all objects of the type 
which, in the given context, is being denoted by small Latin letters, i.e. of 
the lowest type concerned. Thus V, like “Cls,” is ambiguous as to type. Its 
definition is as follows : 


42401. V=2(2=x) Df 


Any other property possessed by everything would do as well as “x = 2,” 
but this is the only such property which we have hitherto studied. 


The null-class, denoted by A, is the class which has no members. Like 
V, it is ambiguous as to type. We use the same symbol, A, for null-classes 
of various types; but these null-classes differ. The type of A is determined 
by that of the terms z concerning which “ze A" is false: whatever x may be, 
“ge A” will not represent a true proposition, but unless z is of the appropriate 
type, “ze A” will be meaningless, not false. Thus A is of the type next above 
that of an z concerning which “z e A" is significant and false. The definition 
of A is 


*2402. A=—V Df 


When a class a is not null, so that it has one or more members, it is said 
to exist. (This sense of “existence” must not be confused with that defined 
in «1402.) We write “q!a” for “a exists.” The definition is 


«2403. Wla.=.(qr).vea Df 


In the present number, we shall deal first with the properties of A and V, 
then with those of existence. In comparing the algebra of symbolic logic with 
ordinary algebra, A takes the place of 0, while V combines the properties of 
1 and of oo. | 


Among the more important properties of A and V which are proved in 
this number are the following: 


«24:1. F.ARV 


I.e. “nothing is not everything.” This is useful as giving us the existence 
of at least two classes. If the monistic philosophers were right in maintaining 
that only one individual exists, there would be only two classes, A and V, 
V being (in that case) the class whose only member is the one individual. Our 
primitive propositions do not require the existence of more than one individual. 
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x24102103 show that any function which is always true determines the 

universal class, and any function which is always false determines the null- 

class. 

«24:21:22 give forms of the laws of contradiction and excluded middle, namely 

“ nothing is both a and not-a” (an—a=A) and “everything is either a or 
not-a” (av —a = V). 

*24:23:242627 give the properties of A and V with respect to addition and 

multiplication, namely : multiplication by V and addition of A make no change 

in a class («24:26:24); addition of V gives V, and multiplication by A gives A 

(24:27:23). It will be observed that the properties of A and V result from 

each other by interchanging addition and multiplication. 

#243. F:aCB.z.a-B-A | 

T.e. “a is contained in 8” is equivalent to “nothing is a but not 8.” 
#24311. F:aC—B.=.anB=A 

Ze. “no a is a 8” is equivalent to “nothing is both a and 8.” 

*x24:411. F: 8 C « . D . a= B v (a — B) 
#2443, F:a-BCy.=.aC Buy 

As a rule, propositions concerning V are much less used than the corre- 
lative propositions concerning A. 

The properties of the existence of classes result from those of A, owing to 
the fact that q!a is the contradictory of a= A, as is proved in 24/54. Thus 
we have, in virtue of «24:3, 

*2455. b:~(aCB).=.qla—B 

I.e. “not all a's are 8's” is equivalent to “there are a's which are not B's." 
This is the familiar proposition of formal logie, that the contradictory of the 
universal affirmative is the particular negative. 

We have 
*2456. kivqllav8).=:qla.v.q!g8B:` 
*24561. hiq!(ang8).D.qla.q!8 

T.e. if a sum exists, then one of the summands exists, and vice versa; and 
if a product exists, both the factors exist (but not vice versa). 


The proofs of propositions in the present number offer no difficulty. 


«2401. V=2(z=x) Df 
*2402. A=—V Df 
«24:03. q'a.=.(qgz).zea Df 
«24:1. F.A+V [*22°351 . (*24°02)] 


x24101. F. V=- A [22:831 . (x24-02)] 
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*24102. F : (x). do, = .2(óz) = V 
Dem. 
F.x1315.35»501.2 Fr. dx. =: ENEE 
[«10:11:271] >F: (7). pr.=: (2): m.m .a=a: 
[*20°15] =: 2 (2) = 2 (e= z): 
[(*+24-01)] =:2(¢z)=V:. D+. Prop 


Thus any function which is always true determines the universal class, 
and vice versa. 


*24103. t:(2).mpa.=.2(p2)=A 


Dem. 
F.«24102.2 :. (2). e . 2:2( de) = V: 
[«22-392] =:1-2(p2)=V : 
[x22831] =:2(p2)=—V: 
[(x24-02)] =:2(@z)= A :. OF . Prop 
*24104. H. (x). x € V 
Dem. | 
E.«203.JD) FtzeV.=.2=a (1) 


H (1). #1315 .1011:271. 2 +. Prop 
x24105. F.(z).z— 8 A 
Dem. 
F.x«x29:85.2 F:zeA.z.mceV: 
[x412]  DF:z—e8eA.=.ze8 V (1) 
F.(1).*1011:271 .x24'104. D + . Prop 
x2411. t.(a).aCV 


Dem. | 
F.x24104.«x101.2F.zeV. 
[Simp] JH:zea.J.zeV: 
[+10-11.+22:1] 2F:aC V: 
[10:11] Jk:(a).aC V: 3H. Prop 
«24:12. F.(a).ACa 
Dem. 


F.x24105.x101. —“DF.zmeA. | 
[2:21] DkiveA.D.vea (1) 
F.(1).*10:11 . sët, D +. Prop 

#2413. F:a=A.=.aCA 


Dem. 
F. x+24:12 . +473. DH: a C A. =, aC A, A C üa. 
HEE, =.a=A: D+. Prop 
#2414. F:(2).1ea.=.a=V 
Dem. 


F. x24:-102 . D F: (x). xea. 
[*20°32] 


«A(zea)=V. 


«a=V:5t+. Prop 
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x24141. KH: VCa.=.V=a 


Dem. 
F.x2411.*4*73.2F: V Ca. =, aC V. VCa. 
[*22:41] =.a=V:)t.Prop 
#2415. Fi(2).2mea.=.a=A 
Dem. : 
H,x24103.DHt:(2).xmea.=.i(rea)=A. 
[x20:32] z.a—A:2Fk.Prop 
#2417. tia=V.=.—a=A [x2283 . («2402)] 
«2421. F.an—a-A [24-103 . «22:89] 
x2422. F.av —a- V - [22:88 . 24:102] 
#2423. F.anA=A [42412 . «22:621] 
x2424. F.avA=a [2412 . 22:62] 


The above two propositions (*24-28-24) exhibit the algebraical analogy of 
A to zero. 


«24:26. F.an zg [*22:621 . 2411] 
This exhibits the analogy of V to 1. 
#2427. F.auV=V [22:62 . +24 11] 


This exhibits the analogy of V to œ. 
«24:3. taCgB.=.a—B=A 


Dem. Å 
o ` 
Hw.wea.D.meBi=:im(zea.aneB): 
[22:35] =Sin(wea.ve—BP): 
[*22°33] = reit eg B) (1) 


F.(1).31011271.2 
traCg8g.=.(z).—m(zea— B). 
[k24:15] =#.a—8=A:2DrH. Prop 
The above proposition is very frequently used. 
«2431. t:aCB8.=.-aub=V 
Dem. 
F.x46. IHt:.zea.J.zeB:=:anea.v.zep:. 


[+10-11-271] D + :. a C 8 . = : (x) 1: ævea. V. x E B : 
[22:35] =:1(%):xe-q0.v.zef: 
[22:34 | =:(z).vze(-av B): 
[24-141] =:-avB=V:.DF.Prop 


This proposition is the correlative of *24°3, but, unlike that proposition, 
it is not useful in the sequel. Every proposition concerning A has a corre- 
lative concerning V, but we shall often not give these correlatives, since they 
are seldom required for subsequent proofs. 
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#24311. F:aC—B.=.anB=A 


Dem. 
F. x2235.D ngea. D.ze—B:=:zed.D.æ~weß: 
[»4"51:62] | zmic(rea.zef): 
[x22:33] | =:v(wean B) (1) 
+ .(1).*1011-271. DK :a C — B. =. (x), ævean B. 
[24:15] : =.anB=A:Dt «Prop + - 

*24312. -:-aC8.=.auB=V | 

Dem. 7 
F.«2235.2F:.—aCB.zm:zceea.D2,.vef: 
[4:64] zi(r):rea.v.mef: 
[422:34] =:(0).ceauB: 
[2414] =:avB=V:.DF.Prop 


«24313. Fi:an B=A.=.a=a—f [24311 . *22°621] 
x2482. FiauB=A.=.a=A.B=A 


Dem. 
F.x2413.DF:.auB=A.=:aufBCA: 
[22:59] =:aCA.BCA: 
[24-18] =:1a=A.B8=A:.3+.Prop 
«24:33. Fra=V.J.avB=V 
Dem. 
F.K22:551.DF:Hp.D.auvu8=Vvug 
[24°27 22°57 ] | e NO, Drop ` 


«24:34. F:a—A.2.an 8—A [#22481 . 24:23] 
«2485. hra=V.D.an8=8 [422481 2426] 
*2436. F:a—A.2.av 8-8 [#22551 . *24:24,] 
#2437. F::anB=A.=:xmea.yeB.DOz y. zk y 


Dem. 

F.x2415.)F::anB=A.=:(2%).2eoe(an 8): 

[22:33] =:(a).m(zea.zeB): 

[*13:191] =:(2, y):z=y.D.m(zea. ye): 

[Transp] =:(z,y):zea.ye8.J.c+y:.D+H. Prop 
24:38. kivan8=A.D:a+B.v.a=A.B=A 

Dem. | 

F.«x22481.2F:an 8— A.a—- 8.2.ana- A. 

[x22:5] | J.a=A. 

[x20:23] D.a=A.B=A (1) 

F.(D.Exp.2F:.a4n 8= A.2:a—5 8.2.a— A.B At 

[34:6] DiatB.v.a=A.B=A:. D+. Prop 
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#2439. F::anB=A.=:2ea0.D),. cel [#24311 . 22:35] 
«24:4. FranB=A.=.(avP)—-a=8.=.(avB)—BR=a 
Dem. 


Hx24311. kt tan8=A.=.8C-a. 
[x22621] =.B-a=8B. 
m =.(av8)-a=8 (y 
F. (we er Dk: Baa=A.=.(Bva)—B=a: 
[x22:51:57] Dk:anB=A.=.(av~)—B=a (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
x24401. H: 8 C a. D. (B v y) - a =y — a 
Dem. 
F.«x2268. DH. (8 v y)—a=(8- a) v (y— ma (1) 
F.x«x243. Dk:Hp.2.8—a-—-A (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F: Hp. 2. (B v y) — a= A v (y — a) 
[*+24:24] =y—a: Db. Prop 
#24402. F: un 8= A.ECa.9 C 8.D2.ËEnn=A 
Dem. | 
F.x2249.3-F:Hp.D.En7Canf. 
[22:55] D.EnnCa. 
[*24-13] A, Enns A:2F. Prop: 
«24:41. F.a-(an8)v(a— B) 
Dem. 
H. 22:68. D k. (a n B) v(a—B)=an(Bv—8) 
[24:22] =an V 
[24-26] =a. Dt. Prop 
x24411. -F-:8Ca.D.a=Bu(a—£8) 
Dem. 
k. sossa e, DH:8Ca.2.Bu(a—8)=(an B) v (a — 
[2444] ` `“ —a:2F.Prop 
24412. F:8Ca.y C8.2.(a B) u(8—y)-a—qy | 
Dem. | 
F.x24:41.,) +: Hp. D. (a — B)u(B-y)=(a—-Bny)u(a—B—wy wv(B-y) 
[x24:3:23] =(a—8-y)v(8—y) 
[22:68] ={(2—A) v 8] — 
[*24:411] ”=a—y:D?. Prop 


This proposition is used. in «234181, in the theory of continuous functions. 
#2442. ktranBCy.a—-BCy.= acy 


Dem. 
F.«2259.2F:an B Cy.a- B Cy. m. (an B) u(a— B) Cv. 
[24°41] =.aCy: Dt. Prop 
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x24483. bFia-BCy.=.aCBuy 
Dem. 


F.x«56. ineca.zeeB.D.meyimnmsea.Dimef.v.mest. 

[x22:35:33] F ::xea—B.D.cey: 

[x22:34,] 

F.(1).*1011271.2F . Prop 
«24431. F. (au y) n (8 v —y) — (an B) v (a— y) v (B ^ y) 

This and the following proposition are lemmas for 2444. 

Dem. f | 

F.x29:68.2F. (av y)n (Bu —y) s ((a e y)a B] y (ao y) n — yl 


nvea.JizeB.v.zey:. 


reng, A, ef ovy) (1) 


H IH 


[22:68] | = (an B)u (ya iv (a y) vGr—wv) 

[24:21] = (an B) v(yn B)u(a—y)u A 

[x24:24] =(an B) v (yn B) v (a— y) 

[22:51:57] =(anB)u(a—y)u(Bay).IF. Prop 
x24432. H. (a-y) (Boy) - (t^ B) u (ay) v (Bn) 

Dem. 

F.x2422:35.2F.an 8 (an B) a (yv —y) 

[22-68] =(anBay)v(an8—7) 

[x22:51] =(aan8ay)v(aan—ya kg). 

[x22:551] 2F.(an B) u(ux—y)2(an Bon y) u(an —yn B) y (a— y) 

[«22:63] =(an Bn y) u (a— y) 

[x22:57] —(a—y)u (an Boy). i 

[x22:551] DH.(anf)v(a-y)v(Bn'a)=(a-y)v(an Bay)v(Bay) 

[x22:63] ^ — =(a—y)u(Bny).3F.Prop 


42444, F.(auy)n(Bu—-y)=(an—y)v(Bny) [x24431432] 
*24°45. F:i(any)u(B-y)- A... BCy.yC-a 


Dem. 

F.x2432.2 F:(any)u(B8—y)— A.zm.any- A. B—y-^. 

[*24°3°311] =.yC—a.8Cy: Dt. Prop 

*2446. bi(any)u(B-y=A.d.anB=A 

Dem. 
H. 24:45 .x22:44 D+: Hp.2.8C—a. 
[*22:811] D.aC—.. 
[x24-311] 2.an8=A:D+. Prop 


The following propositions, down to *24°495 inclusive, are lemmas inserted 
for use in much later propositions, most of them being only used a few times. 
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x2447. F:an=A.auvB=y.=.a0Cy.B=y-—a 


Dem. 

F.x24311.2F:an 8-A.z.8C—a (1) 
F.x2241. DHhiaufb= y.z.au8Cy.yCavf. 

[22:59 .:324-43] zm.aCy.8Cy.y—-aCB8 (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F:an 8B A.au 8B—y.zm.8C—a.aCy.BCy.y—-aCB. 
[4-3] =.aCy.BCy.BC-a.y—aCg. 
[22:45] =.aCy.BCy-a.y—-aCX. 
[*22°41 ] =.aCy.8=y—a:Jt+. Prop 


#2448. F:.£Ca.£'Ca.9 C 8.9 CB.anB=A.9: 
£un-cfomw.z.E—-E.n-w 


Dem. 
F.x22 73. ItiE=zE n=n.DJ.EUn=É uy (1) 
F . x22481. ItnÉEvn=E Vn.DI:(Evg)na=(F vn)ana: 
[22:68] ):(Enaju(qna)=(Enaju(y na) (2) 
+. *22°621. DEF:ECa.D.Ena=E:ECa.D.Ena=f: 
[3:47] DH:ECa.E Ca.DJ.Ena=E.F na-£ (3) 
H. x22:48 . DkinCB.d.nnaCanP: 
[22°55] DHinCB.anB=A.J.nnaCA. 
[*24-13] J.nna=A (4) 
Similarly Han CB.anB=A.J.nana=A (5) 
F.(3).(4). JE: Hp.d:(Enalu(nna=EvA 
[24:24] | = (6) 
F.(3).(5). IF: Hp.2:(£oa)u(y na)-E'o A 
[24:24] BE (7) 
F.(2).(6).(7).DF:.Hp.D:fEun=E vq.2.E-£ (8) 
Similarly F:Hp.D2:£um-£ vq.2.9-q (9) 


F.(1).(8).(9).2 +. Prop 
The above proposition, besides being used in the next two, is used in the 
theory of couples (54/6), in the theory of greater and less (x117:632), and in 
the chapter on the ordering of classes by the principle of first differences 
(*170°68). 
#24481. hivanB=A.any=A.DJ:avuB=avy.=.g 
Dem. 


koze 57 0 5 
a B, Ë, E, 7,7 


F:i.aCa.aCa.BC-a.yg C—-a.a—a— A.2: 
avB=avy.=.a=za.8=y (1) 


L 
2 


H. 22:42 . 2421.2 
HisaCa.aCa.BC—a.yC—-a.a-ra=A.=.BC-a.yC-a. 
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[*24°311] =.an8=A.any=A (2) 
F.*202.*4:73.DF:a=a.B=y.=.B=y (3) 
H.(1). (2). (38). D k. Prop 

The above proposition is used in the theory of selections (83-74), in the 
theory of greater and less (*117°582), and in the theory of transfinite induction 
(257). mE 
x*24:482. Fi £Ca.gCB. nn B A.DiEv genu fe, Een, dÉ 

| x24:48 CT M 22:42 | 
E,n 


The above proposition is used in the theory of convergence (*232°34). 
#2449, bFranB=A.d:aCBuy.=.aCy 


Dem. 
+. #22621 .DF:aCB8uy.=.a=aní(f y y) 
[x22:68] | —(an B) u(an y) (1) 
F.x24924. 2F:an 8— A.2.(an 8) u(any)-anwy (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Hp.D:aC B v y.z.a—anwy. 
[322621] =.aCy: DF. Prop 


#24491. H: Bay=A.aCBvuy. 
J.a—-B=-ann.a-y=anB.a=(a—B)vula—y) 


Dem. 
F.x22:621. >+:Hp.D.a=an (Bury). 
[*22-481] D.a-y=an(Buy)—-y : 
[x244] =an B (1) 
Similarly t:Hp.d.a—B=any (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2F:Hp.2.(a— 8) v(a—y) 2 (an y) v (an B) 
[22:68] =an (y y 8) 
[x22:621] =a (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3). DF. Prop 
The above proposition is used in the theory of selections («83:63:65) and 
in the theory of segments of a series (*211°84). 


x24499. t:BCa.a—B=y.J.a=y=8 


Dem. | 
+. *x22-481. 21: Hp. 2. a — y = a— (a — B) 
[*22:8-86] | =an(—av 0) 
[*22°8°9] =an B 
[«22:621] es ES AE, Prop 


The above proposition is used fairly frequently, especially in the theory of 
series. It is first used in «93:273, in the theory of “generations.” 


fè 5 
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#24493. F:Bny=A.D.a=(a—8)u(a—y) 


Dem. 
F.22:84 24117 .DF:Hp.D.-Bu-y=V. 
[24-26] D.a=an(—Bu=y) |. 
[22:68] =(a—B)u(a—y):3F. Prop 
#24494. F:EÉCa.mCB.an8=A.J.(Évn)-a=n.(Évn)—B=E 
Dem. 
F.x2433. D2F:Hp.D.£—a= A (1) 
F.*24:311. 2F:Hp.2.8C-.. 
[*22:44] J.nC-a. 
[x22:621] . 2.9-a-m (2) 
F.x22:68. 2JF.(E£umg) -a-(E£—a)u(n—a) (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3). 424:24.2 +: Hp.2.(£ug)—a-m (4) 
Similarly F:Hp.2.(£ug)- Ges E (5) 
F.(4).(5). 2F.Prop 


This proposition is used in the theory of selections («83:63 and *88°45). 
x24495. F:any- A.2.(au y) - (Gv y)-a—B | 


Dem. 
F.«2287:68.2 | 
F.(au y)-(Buy)=(a— B=y)u y-B—w) 
[x24-21] cde (1) 
F.x24311.«22621.2 F: Hp. D . a — y = a | (2) 
F.(1).(2). +. Prop 


The above proposition is used in the theory of minimum points 
(«205:83:832:84). 

In the remainder of this number we shall be concerned with the existence 
of classes. Many of the properties of the existence of classes follow from the 
fact that to say a class exists 1s equivalent to saying that the class is not equal 
to the null-class. This is proved in «24:54. 


«245. Fiqla.=.(qx).vea [x42.(x24:03)] 


«2451. biogtla.=.a=A 


Dem. 
F.x945.2b:eg!a. 


[10:252] 
[x24"15] 
«24:52. F.q!V  [x24:511. Transp] 
This proposition states that the class of all objects of the type in question 
is not null, but has at least one member. The assumption that there is some- 


UE), vea. 
(2) .x2mea. 


.a=A:DF. Prop 


R&W I 15 
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thing, which is equivalent to this proposition, is implicit in the proposition 
*10°1, that what is true always is true in any instance. This would not hold 
if there were no instances of anything; hence it implies the existence of 
something. It will be observed that the above proposition (24:52) depends 
on *24°1, which depends on «22:351, which depends on *10°251, which depends 
on *10:24, which depends on *10°1 or on #9:1. The assumption that there is 
something is involved in the use of the real variable, which would otherwise 
be meaningless. This is made explicit in el, and in the proof of x9'2, which 
is the same proposition as +10'1. 


32453. kraqtA [x24:51. 20:2] 
«24:54. kiqla.=.a+A [x245] . Transp] 
#2456. -b:n(aCB).=.qia—B [24:83 . Transp . 2454] 


*2456. bigqi(auvB).=:q la. v. q 18 [x1042.x22:34] 
«24561. F:7 !(an8).2.7q!la.q!8 [*10:5 . 22:33] 
#2457, kwran8=A.DJ:qlta.DJ.a+8 


Dem. 
F.x22:481 .Dr:anB=A4.a=B8.2).ana=A. 
[*22°5] RER 
[12451] 2.en!a | (1) 


F.(1). Exp. Transp . D H. Prop 
«24571. F:g!a.a—- 8.2.9! (a^ B) 


Dem. 
t.«2457.Comm.Jt:.qla.DJ:an8=A.J.a+S8: 
[Transp] | Jia=B.J.anBX+A. 
[24:54] J.q!l(an B) (1) 
F.(1).Imp.2F.Prop 
42458. F:aCg.2:9g!a.2.9g!8 [1028] 
x246. F:.aC82:ab8.2.94!8—a 
Dem. | | 
H. x22'41 . Transp . Sk: Hp.2:a+8.2).0(8Ca). 
[+24-55] 5.74! 8— a (1) 
F.*24-21. DF:a=8.2.8—a=A (2) 


(2). Transp . «24:54. Dhiq!8—-a.J.a+8 (3) 
(1).(3). 2 F. Prop 


F. 
F. 

#2461. F:eug!8.2.av8-a [x245124] 

#2462. himq!8.J.an8=A [*245123] 
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«24:63. Fi. Arnex.=iaex.d,.qla 

In this proposition, the conditions of significance require that « should 
be a class of classes. The condition “aex.3..q!a” is one required as 
hypothesis in many propositions. In virtue of the above proposition, this 
hypothesis may be replaced by “A~e x.” 


Dem. 
F.xl13191. DwAnek.=:ra=A. JI avek: 
[Transp] Stoen, Ae Dk A? 
[24:54] EAEL., Das Hla DI. Prop 


This. proposition is frequently used in later parts of the work. We often 
have to deal with classes of existent classes, and the most convenient form in 
which to state that all the members of a class of classes exist is “A ~e x.” 


15—2 


*25. THE UNIVERSAL RELATION, THE NULL RELATION, AND 
THE EXISTENCE OF RELATIONS. 


Summary of #25. 


This number contains the analogues, for relations, of the definitions and 


propositions of x24. Proofs will not be given, as they proceed precisely as 
in «24. ` 


The universal relation, denoted by V, is the relation which holds between ` 
any two terms whatever of the appropriate types, whatever these may be in 
the given context. The null relation, A, is the relation which does not hold 
between any pair of terms whatever, its type being fixed by the types of the 
terms concerning which the denial that it holds is significant. A relation R 
is said to exist when there is at least one pair of terms between which it holds; 
“R exists" is written “q ! R.” 

The propositions of this number are much less often referred to than those 
of *24, but for the sake of uniformity we haye given the analogues of all 
propositions in *24, with the same numeration (except for the integral part). 


All the remarks made in *24 apply, mutatis mutandis, in the present 
number, 


«ReV.=.-R=A 
Rés Ra A 


x25:17. 
x25:21. 


*2501. V=2(æ=x.y=y) Df 
x2502. Å =V Df 
*2503. T!R.=.(72,7).xæRy Df 
«251. F.A+V 
*25:101. F. V= Å 
*25:102. F :(æx,1) . ó (x, y). e, 20 Ó (z, y)= V 
x25103. F: (x, y) .v ó (x, ul, = . 20 (m, y) = Á 
x25104. +. (a, y) .aVy 
x25105. +. (æ, y) .m(zAy) 
«25:11. F.(R).R G V 
x2512. +.(R).AGR 
«2513. F:R=ÁA.=.REÁ 
«2514. H:(2, y).aRy.=.R=V 
x25141. F: VC R.=, V = R 
«25:15. t:(a, y).m(zRy).=.R=A 
F 
F 
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«25:22. 
«2523. 
x25:24. 
x25 26. 
x25:27. 
x253. 
«25:31. 
x25:311. 
*25°312. 
*25:313. 
«25:32. 
25:33. 
25:34. 
x25 35. 
:x25:36. 
x25 37. 
x25 38. 
*25°39. 
*25°4. 
x25:401. 
:25:402. 
12541. 
«25411. 
25412. 
x25:42. 
x25:43. 
x25431. 
*25°432. 
x25:44. 
x25:45. 
x25:46. 
25:47. 
«25:48. 


+ 


x20:481. 


25482. kai. 
nSPAQ-À.D:PCQoR.z.PCR 


T 


25:49. 


rTTTTTTITTITTTTTITITTTTITTTITTTTTITTTTITTITT 
es “ae t uv aG bB RE ne 
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.Ro-R=V 
.RAÁ=A 
-RvA=R 
.RAV=R 
.RuV=V 
: RGS. 
: RGS. 
:RG-S.=.RAS=A 


R-S=A 
—RuS=V 


lll 


III 


R=A.D.RAS=A 

R=V.DJ.RAS=S 

R=A.J.RuS=8 

Rap A, st, ën, zën, deyzwi TFZNYEW 
RAaS=A.DJ:R+S.v.R=A.S=A 


L RAS=A.=:2Ry . Dzy. ~(88y) 
¿PAQ=A.=.(PuQ-P=Q.=.(PuQ-Q=P 
:QCP.D2.(Qu = P= R—P | 
:PAQ=A.RGP.SGQ.D.RAS=A 
R=(RAS)V(IR=-S) 

:SCR.J.R=Su(R-S) 
"QCP.SGQ.IJ.(P-Qu(Q-S)=P-S 
:PAQCR.P-QGR.=.PCR 
:P-QCR.=.PCQuR 
«(PuR)A(Qu-R)=(PAQu (P-R)u(QAR) 
«(P-R)VIQAR)=(PAQu(P-R)vu(QAR) 
«(PuR)A(Qu-R)=(Pa-R)u(QAR) 

: (P Á R) vu(Q-R)=A.= 
: (P Á Ru (Q=-R)=Å.2.PÁQ=Å 
:PAQ=A.PuQ=R.=.PCR.Q=R-P 
::RECP.RCGP.SGQ.S GQ.PAQ=A.3D: 


-QGCR.RE+P 


Rus=RuvS'.=.R=R'.S=S 
m PAQ=A.PAR=A.D:PoQ=PoR.=.Q=-R 
RGP.SGQ.PAQ=A.D:RuS=PoQ.=.R=P.S=Q 
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*25°491. 


*25:492. 
*25:493. 
*25:494. 
x*25:495. 


x25:5. 

x25:51. 
x25:52. 
25:53. 
x25: 54. 
*25°55. 
x25:56. 


*25°561. 


x25'57. 


*25:571.. 


x25:58. 
*25°6. 

*25°61. 
25:62. 
25:63. 


Ree = IRS 
nut Res). = qa!R.v.q!S 
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:QAR=A.PGQuR.D. 


P+Q=PAR.P+{R=PAQ.P=(P+Qu(P+R) 


:"QCP.P-Q=R.J.P-R=Q 
"QAR=A.J.P-(P+Qu(P-R) 
RCP.SGQ.PAQ=A.DJ.(RuS)=P=S.(RuS)-Q=R 
:PAR=A.J.(PuRk)- (Qu R)= PQ. 

Dp EE. m. (qe, y). «Ry 

wg! Rs. R=A 


Ey DAL x. qs 


ER o PIE 
“NIR.R=S.JANRAS). 
: RCS.D:q!R.D. ats 

n RCS.D:R+S.=.q!S-R 


mILS.D. RoS-R 


s~! S.D. RAS=Å 


Arex. =:Rek.Ja-Aq!R 


SECTION D 
LOGIC OF RELATIONS 


In the present section we shall be concerned with such of the general 
properties of relations as have no analogues in the theory of classes. The 
notations introduced in this. section will be used constantly throughout the 
rest of the work, and the ideas expressed in the definitions will be found to 
be of fundamental importance. | 


x30. DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTIONS 
Summary of x30. | 


The functions hitherto considered, with the exception of a few particular 
functions such as a ^ B, have been propositional, t.e. have had propositions for 
their values. But the ordinary functions of mathematics, such as 27, sin z, 
log x, are not propositional. Functions of this kind always mean “the term 
having such and such a relation to z” For this reason they may be called 
descriptive functions, because they describe a certain term by means of its 
relation to their argument. Thus “sin 7/2” describes the number 1; yet 
propositions in which sin 7/2 occurs are not the same as they would be 
if 1 were substituted for sin 7/2. This appears eg. from the proposition 
“sin 7/2 — 1," which conveys valuable information, whereas “1 — 1" is trivial. 
Descriptive functions, like descriptions in general, have no meaning by them- 
selves, but only as constituents of propositions *. 

The general definition of a descriptive function is: 

*3001. R‘y=(12)(eRy) Df 

That is, “Réy” is to mean “the term z which has the relation R to y.” 
If there are several terms or none having the relation to y, all propositions 
about ra, ie. all propositions of the form *$(R*y)" will be false. The 
apostrophe in * E*y" may be read “of.” Thus if R is the relation of father 
to son, “ R“y” means “the father of y.” If R is the relation of son to father, 
“Ry” means “the son of y"; in this case, all propositions of the form 
“(Ry)” will be false unless y has one son and no more. 


All the functions that occur in ordinary mathematics are instances of the 
above definition; all are obtained in the above manner from some relation. 
Thus in our notation “R‘y” takes the place of what would commonly be 
“fy,” this latter notation being reserved for propositional functions. We 
should write “sin ‘y” in place of “sin y,” using “sin” to express the relation 
of x to y when z = sin y. 

A definition such as Bro =(12)(zRy), where the meaning given to the 
term defined is a description, must be understood to mean that the term 
defined (in this case R‘y) and the description assigned as its meaning (in this 
case (12) (aRy)) are to be interchangeable in use: the definition is, in a sense, 
more purely symbolic than other definitions, since the description assigned as 
the meaning has itself no meaning except in use. It would perhaps be more 
formally correct to write 

f(RYy).=.f (ax) (Ry) D£ 
* Cf. sii above. 
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But even this definition would not be quite complete, because it omits 
mention of the scope of the two descriptions, R‘y and (12) (zEy). Thus the 
complete form would be 

[RY]. f (Ry). = . [(1) (@Ry)]. f (02) (ERy) DÉ 
But it is unnecessary to adopt this form of definition, provided it is under- 
stood that the definition *30-01 means that “R‘y” may be written for 
* (ræ) (aRy)” everywhere, i.e. in indications of scope as well as elsewhere. The 
use of the definition occurs always in accordance with the proposition : 
F: [Ry]. F (Ry) - = . [(02) (wRy)] -f O2) (Ry), 
which is *30°1, below. | 


It is to be observed that «30:01 does not necessarily involve 
R*y = (17) (xR y). 
For this, by the definition, is equivalent to 
(12) (xRy) = Qz) (c Ry), 
which, by «1428, only holds when E! (12) (2 Ry), i.e. when there is one term, 
and no more, which has the relation R to y. 


All the conventions as to scope explained in x14 are to be transferred to 
Rz, Ze, in the absence of any contrary indication, the scope of R“ is to be 
the smallest proposition, enclosed in dots or other brackets, in which the Ræ 
in question occurs. 

We put 
*3002. R'S'y= R«S«) Df 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. It is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning 

[RS Y].F(R SY). = .[ R'(S*y)] S {R (Sy) Df 
In future, we shall often define a new expression as having a descriptive phrase 
for its meaning ; in such a case, the definition is always to be interpreted as 
above. That is, any proposition in which the new expression occurs is to be . 
the proposition which is obtained by substituting the old expression for the 
new one wherever the latter occurs. 


R'(S*y), in the above, is to be interpreted by first treating S*y as if it 
were not a descriptive symbol, and applying «30:01 and *14-01 or «1402 to 
R*(S*y), and by then applying 30:01 and «14/01 or «14/02 to S*y. 

The majority of the propositions of the present number are immediate 
consequences of the corresponding propositions in *14. Thus «14 31— 34 and 
*14°113 lead immediately to :30:12— 16, which show that, either always or 
when R“ exists, the “scope” of E*y or of R*y and S*y makes no difference 
to the truth-values of such propositions as we are concerned with. We have 


x3018. F: E!R*:(2).02:2.0 (Ry) 
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so that what holds of everything holds of Reg, provided R‘y exists. This 
results immediately from *14°18, and shows that, provided R‘y exists, the fact 
that “ Ry” is an incomplete symbol does not prevent its being substituted 
as a value of z whenever we have (z). pz, or an assertion of the propositional 
function dz. 


One of the most used propositions of this number is: 
«303. k.z=Ry.=:z2Ry.=,.z=a 
which results immediately from *14202. The following analogous proposition 
results from the above by means of «14122: 


«3031. kia=Réy.=:aRy:zRy.J,.z=a 


Le. “æ= R*y" involves, in addition to “Ry,” the statement that what- 
ever has the relation R to y is identical with z. 


A proposition constantly referred to is: 
*9037. F:El!Réy.y=z.DJ.Réy= Ra. 

In the hypothesis, E! R‘y might be replaced by E! R‘z, but one or other 
of them is essential. For, by «1421, “ R‘y = Rz” implies E! Ry and E! Rz 
(these are equivalent when y — z), and therefore cannot be true when R‘y and 
R“z do not exist. 


The use of 30:37 is chiefly in cases where y or z or both are replaced by 
descriptive functions. Suppose, for example, that z is replaced by Bro, By 
*30°18, we may substitute Séw for z if Sw exists. By «1421, both sides of 
the implication in «30:37 will become false if S*w does not exist, and there- 
fore the implication will still hold. Hence whether S*w exists or not, we may 
substitute 1t for z and obtain 

F: E! ru, us Bin, A, Réy= Rw. 
In like manner, if we replace y by T'v, we obtain 
F: E! RST. Tee = 8*w.2 . R'T*v = R*S*w. 

A very important proposition is: 
x304. F:;.E!RA'y.2:a-— R*y. = gy 

This proposition states that, sýnda R‘y exists, to say that a is the term ` 
which has the relation R to y 1s equivalent to saying that a has the relation 
R to y. Thus for example “a is the occupier of the house y” is equivalent 
to “a occupies the house y,” “a is the writer of Waverley” is equivalent to 
“ a wrote Waverley,” “a is the father of y” is equivalent to “a begot y.” But 
we cannot argue from “John Smith inhabits London” to “John Smith is the 
inhabitant of London.” | 

We shall introduce in this and subsequent sections many constant relations 
for which E! R“ is always true. When R is such that E! Réy is always true, 


we have, in virtue of x30:4, 
a=R“y.=.aRy 
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for every possible value of y. The following proposition is useful in cases where 
both R and S are such that R“ and S*y always exist: 
*3041. Hi.(y).Ry=Sy.=:(y).E!lR'y:R=8S 

. Thus if we know that R‘y and S*y are always identical, we know not only 
that R and S are identical, but also that R‘y (and therefore S*y) always exists. 


*3001. Réy=(12)(aRy) Df 
«3002. R*S'y-R'(S*y) Df 

In interpreting R(S*y), Sy is to be intel as an ordinary symbol until 
R*(S*y) has been eliminated by 30:01 and «1401 or «14/02, and then the 
above definitions are to be applied to S“y. 
wën), ` Le [Ry]. f (Ry) -= .[() (sRy)]- f (ræ) (sRy) [x42 (&8001)] 
x3011. F: [RY]. gan, sz (Gabi: aRy.=,.a=b:fb [x30] . x141]. 

The following propositions are immediate applications of 14-81 ff, made 
in accordance with *30°1. 
x3012. F:E!R 49.2: [R*y]. pv x (Ry). =ip.v.[RYy].x GON 

[14:31] 
3013. +::ElRYy.:.[Ry].ox(Ry).=.>([RY].x (Ry)  [*14-32] 
x30:14. F:: ElRy.:.[Ryl.p)x(Ry).=:p.>.[Ry].x(Ry) 


[*14:33] | 
x30141. F: E! Ay. Da [RY]. X (RA) 2p. S : [Ry]. x (R^y) - 2. p 
[*14:331] 
x30142. H :: E! Ry . 2 : [Ry] . p= x (Ry) = :p. = [RY]. x (RY) 
[*14:332] | 


x3015. F:.p:[Ry].x(Ry):=:[Ry].p.x (Ry), [1434] 
The following two propositions are immediate consequences of «14:113:112. 
30:16. F:[R*y].f(R'y, Sz). = . [Sz] . f (Ry, Sz) [x14113] 
-k3017. F: [Ry]. (Ry, Stø). 2: 
(qb, c):2Ry.=,.2=b:282.=,.0=0:f(b, c) [x14112] 
«30:18. -:.E!lR'y:(2).p92: 2. (Ry) [*14°18] 
«3019. F:.R'y=b.2:Yy(R'y).=+.yb [314715] 
x302. k:.E!R.=:(qb):aRy.s,.a=b [142 1411. (x30-01)] 
In proving *30° A we have to use the definition *30°01, not *30-1, because 
E! (12) (px) is not of the form faz) (fx). This appears if we attempt to apply 
the definition «1401 to E! (12) (fx), which leads to an expression containing 
the meaningless constituent E!b. But by the definition 30:01, every typo- 
graphical occurrence of the symbol “ Réy” means what results when this 
symbol is replaced by “ (12) (æRy),” hence “E! Ry” means “E! (az) (z.Ry).” 


iil 
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x3021. F:: E! RYy.=:.(qv).cRyiaRy.zRy. n 
[x14 203. Wat 01)] 
x*3022. F:E!R*y.z. Ry =QGa)(zRy) [x14:28. (*30°01)] 
Note that we do not necessarily have 


Ry = (ax) (Ry), 
which is añ true when E! R‘y. 


303. b:.2=Ry.=:2Ry.=..2=4 [14:202] 

*3031. F: æ= Ry. =:sRy:zRy.D,.z=x [#14122 . 80:8] 

«30:32. Fi: EI Rty.=.(R‘y) Ry [1 4:22] 

*3033. +F:E!lRY.:y(Ry):=:(q0).2Ry ya i= : oR. D. ya 
[*14:26] 

*30°34, E:.Ry.=¿.208y:D:E!Ry.=.E!1S%y [x14271] 

x30341. F :. abba, ze, Sy: D: E! Ry. e, Ry=Sy 

Dem. 

F.xl4?1. Dh: Ry=Sy.d.ELRY (1) 
F.x1427. Comm. D + 1. Hp. D: E! Ry... R*y = S*y (2) 
FID (2). Dt. Prop 


*3035. F: R=&S.D:E! Ry.=. Et Sty [x30'34 . x21-43] ` 
*x3036. H:E!Ry.R=S.D.Ry=S'y [1427 . Imp .*21:43] 
«3037. +H:E!lR'y.y=2.D.Ry=R“ | 
Dem. 
F.x1428. ODFIEYRy.2. R*y = R'y (1) 
F.x1312. Itiy=z D: Ry=Ry.=.Ry= Rz (2) 
F.(1).(2). Ass. D +. Prop 
This proposition is very frequently used. 
«304. HnE!Ry.DJ:a= Réy.=.aky [*14241] 
This is a very important proposition, of which the use is constant. 


3041. H: (y). Dr Bra =t). Ei Ba: BR 


Dem. 
b. #1421. #101127. D H: (y). Ry — 8S*y.2.(y) - E! Ry (1) 
F.«x14:13142. Dti (y). Ry =S'y.D: (x, yy:a=Ry.=.z=S'y: 
[(1).«30:4] D: (æ, y): 2Ry.=..eSy: 
[x21:43] DIR=S (2) 
F.x3036. DE: EL RY. Rz 8.2. R = St: 
[*10:11:27:35] Di: (y). BE! Ry: R2 8:2.(y) ..R*y = S*y (3) 


F.(1). (2). (3). AE, Prop 
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«3042. F:.(y) .ELRy.2:(y).Ry=Sy.=.R=S [*3041] 
The hypothesis (y) . E ! R*y is fulfilled by a number of important special 


relations, of which examples will occur in the subsequent numbers of the 
present section. 


*305. F:E!P'QZc.2.E!'Q'z 


Dem. 
F.«302.JHt.E! PQZ.=:(qb) :2P(Q2).=,.av=b: 
[101]: D: (gb): bP(Q2).=.b=b: 
[*13:15] D : (Hb). bP (Q“z): 
[x14'21] 2:E!Q'z:. OF. Prop 


x30:501. F: H(P“Q“z2). =. (mb, c). c= rz, b= P'o. b | 
. On the meaning of “  (P*Q‘z),” see note to the definition «30:02. 
Dem. 
F.x141122.2 FE :i:$(PQ*2). 
[14-205] 
[x14:122:202] 


«3051. h:b=PQz.=.(go).b=Pée.c=Qz [x30501 .13:195] 
«3052. t:E!PQG.=.(qb, ei, be Pre, ge Q“ [43051 . x14204] 


ill 


:.(qb) : bP (Qtz) : xP (QZ). 25. — b: 4:. 
1 (4b): (nqo):e2 Q*z:bPoe:zPc.2,.2—b:0b:. 
:.(qb, 0) c= Q'z. b = Pe. øb:: IF. Prop 


n 


i 


Hi 


x31. CONVERSES OF RELATIONS 


Summary of «31. 


If R is a relation, the relation which y has to z when zEy is called the 
converse of R. Thus greater is the converse of less, before of after, husband of 
wife. The converse of identity is identity, and the converse of diversity is 


diversity. The converse of R is written R (read “R-converse”). When 
R= R, Ris called a symmetrical relation, otherwise it is called not-symmetrical. 


When R is incompatible with R, Æ is called asymmetrical. Thus “cousin” is 
symmetrical, “brother” is not-symmetrical (because when æ is the brother of 
Y, y may be either the brother or the sister of x), and “husband” is asym- 
metrical, — 


The relation of R to R is called “Cnv.” It will be shown that every 
relation has one, and only one, converse; hence, applying the notation of *30, 


that one is Cnv“R. Thus R=Cnv‘R. We have thus two notations for the 
converse of R; the second is more convenient for the converse of a relation 
not denoted by a single letter. 


The more important propositions of the present number are the following: 
«31:13. F. E!Cnv‘P 

I.e. any relation P has a converse. Hence the relation “Cav” verifies the 
hypothesis (y) . E! Ry, t.e. we have (P). E! Cnv*P. | 
«81:32. F:P=Q.=.P=Q 

Le. two relations are identical when, and only when, their converses are 
identical. | 


«3138. H. Cnv‘Cnv‘P = P 

I.e. any relation is the converse of its converse. 

Very many of the subsequent uses of the notion of the converse of a 
relation require only the propositions which embody the definitions of P and 
Cnv, namely | 
x3111. F: æPy.= . yPa 
and 
x31131. F:z(CnveP)y.= .yPae 
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«31:01. Cnv=QP (æQy « =z y Ën Df 

«3102. P=29(yPz) Df 

*311. F:.QCnvP.=:2Qy.=2,-yPx [*21:3. (*31:01)] 
x31101. KH: Q Cnv P.RCnvP.J.Q=R | 


Dem. | 
F.x3L1.2F:. Hp. D:2Qy. Sen, Hieren, San, Hierz 
(x11:371] ODiaQu.m,y CRy : 
[21:43] 2>:Q=R:.>F.Prop 
*31:11. F: «Py «=.yPx [#213 . (*31:02)] 
431111. F. P Cnv P [4311/11] 
«81:12. +. P=Cnv‘P 
Dem. l 
F.x31101.2F:QCnv P. PCnv P.D2.Q= P: 
[31111] 3F:QCnvP.2.Q=P (1) 
F.(1).x1011.x31111.2 
F:POnyP:QCny P. Ae, a P: 
[43031]  DF.P=CnvP 
«31:13. F.E!CnvP | [*1421 . 31:12] 
«31131. F:x(CnvP)y.=.yPox [31:11:12 . *21-43] 


*81:132. +:QCnvP.=.Q=CnvP.=.Q=P [x804.x81:13112] 
*31:14. +. Cnv(P AQ) = Cnv“P A Cnv*Q 


Dem. | 
F.«31131.2 F:z(Cnv(PAQ) y.s.y (P^ Q) æ. 

- [«21:83] =.yPx.yQr. 
[x31:131] =.a(Cav“P) y .o(CnvQ) y. 
[21:33] = . (Cnv“P A Cnv‘Q} y (1) 


E. (1) 11:11 .x21:43.> F. Prop 
31:15. F.Cnv(PuQ)=Cnv*PuCnv'Q [Similar proof] 
*31:16. +. Cnv‘+P=+(Cnv‘P) 


Dem. 
F.«31131.2 F:z(Onv'— P)y.=.y— Pr. 
[*23°35] =.~(yPo). 
[x31:131] =.~{x(Cnv‘P) y). 
[23:35] ee, ((Cnv*P)) y (1) 


` +. (1). 11:11 . x21:43 . D k. Prop 
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x9117. F:. y= Pla Ste, Ge, es ff [43073 . x31'11] 
43118. HF: E!PGa.z:(gy:zsPz.2,.2—-9 [*302.*3111] 


«31:21. F.CnvÁ=A 
Dem. M 
F.x31:131.DF:x(CovA)y.=.yAc: 
[x25:105] DF.ma(CnvA)y (1) 
b.(1). 11:11 .%25:15.+. Prop 
«31:22. F.CnvV=V [Similar proof] 


43123. t:P-V.=.P=-V 
Dem. 


(2, y) - aPy. 
. (x, y) - yPo. 


L.x2514.2F: P= V. 
[k31-11.«11:33] 


mou H IHH 


[x11-2] «(y 2) .yPa. 
[x25:14] .P=V:5t. Prop 
«3124 +:P=A.=.P=A_ [Similar proof] 
43132. F:iP-Q.-.P-Q 
Dem. 
F.2143.DF::P=0Q.=:x%Py.=2 y» Qy: 
[x4-86:21.3111] =:yPx.=2,-yQu: 
[11:2] =: yPo „Ey g: yQx : 
[421-43] =:P=Q:.D+.Prop 
x3133. F.Cnv'Cnv'P = P 
Dem. 
F.x31131.2 F: z(Onv*'Onvy*P) y . e, y (Onv*P) a. 
[*31:131] = .æPy (1) 


F.(1).x1111.x2143. D F . Prop 
43134, t:P-Q.=.Q=P 


Dem. 
P.x3132.D+:P=Q.= . P = Cnv*Q 
[*31-12-32] = Cnv‘Cnv‘Q 
[31:33] : —Q:2F.Prop 


NI 


.PCQ [k3111.x11:33] 
.PEQ [*31:43312] 


4314. F:PCQ. 
43141. k: PGQ. 
x315. Fiq!P.s.q!P  [x31-24. Transp. #2554] 


Hi 
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18151. t:(P).fP.=.(P). fP 


Dem. F 
F.#10:1. 2bF:(P).fP.2.fP: 


[x1011-21] D +: (P). fP . 2 (P) -fP (1) 
F.*10'1.+431:12. 2 

F:(P).fP.2.f(CnveP). 
[x81:33:12] 5.fP: 
[4101121] D F : (P), fP . 2 . (P). fP a 
F.(1).(2). D k. Prop | 


#8152. +:(qP).fP.=.(qP).fP [x8151.Transp] - 


R&WI | . 16 


x32. REFERENTS AND RELATA OF A GIVEN TERM WITH 
RESPECT TO A GIVEN RELATION 


Summary of «32. 


Given any relation R, the class of terms which have the relation R to a 
given term y are called the referents of y, and the class of terms to which a 
given term æ has the relation R are called the relata of E We shall denote by 


| R the relation of the class of referents of y to y, and by R the relation of the 
class of relata of z to z. It is convenient also to have a notation for the rela- 


. > € . — 
tions of R and R to R. We shall denote the relation of R to R by “sg,” where 


€— 
“sg” stands for “sagitta.” Similarly we shall denote by “gs” the relation of R 
to R, to suggest an arrow running from right to left instead of from left to right. 


R and R are chiefly useful for the sake of the descriptive functions to which 
they give rise; thus Rey = 2 (xRy) and R= Y (Ry). Thus e.g. if R is the 
relation of parent to son, Ry= the parents of y, Rig = the sons of z. If Ris 
the relation of less to greater among numbers of any kind, p^ — numbers less 


c— > 
than y, and R“æ = ñumbers greater than z When R exists, R‘y is the class 
whose only member is R‘y. But when there are many terms having the 


> 
relation R to y, R*y, which is the class of those terms, supplies a notation 
which cannot be supplied by R“y. And similarly if there are many terms to 


which z has the relation R, R‘x supplies the notation for these terms. Thus 
for example let R be the relation “sin,” £e. the relation which z has to y when 


de 
z=siny. Then “sin“z” represents all values of y such that æ =sin y, we. all 
values of sin"! or aresinz. Unlike the usual symbol, it is not ambiguous, 
since instead of representing some one of these values, it represents the class 
of them. 


The definitions of R, R, sg, gs are as follows: 
43201. R=49 {a =2(aRy)} Df 
#3202. R=82(8B=9(eRy) Df 
23203. sg=AR(A=R) Df 
«3204. gs=AÑ(A=R) Df _ " 
In virtue of the above definitions, we shall have sg“R = = R, gs'R= R. This 


gives an alternative notation which is convenient in dealing with a relation 
not represented by a single letter. 


t 
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It should be observed that if R is a homogeneous relation (t.e. one in 


> < 
which referents and relata are of the same type), then R and R are not 
homogeneous, but relate a class to objects of the type of its members. 


>" e 
In virtue of the definitions of R and R, we shall have 
— 
*32:13. +. R'y=2(æRy) 
«— 
x*32131. F. R*z = 9 (x Ry) > c- 
Thus by *1421, we always have E! R‘y and E! Rz. Thus whatever 
> t . 
relation R may be, we have (y). E! Ry and (z). E! Rs. We do not in 
c 
general have (y).q ! Rey or (x).q! Ra. Thus taking R to be the relation 
me: E i 
of parent and child, R‘y=the parents of y and R“æ= the children of z. 
€ c | > > 
Thus Rér=A, i.e æq! Rio, when z is childless, and Ey — A, ie. vT! Ry, 
> > 
when y is Adam-or'Eve. The two sorts of existence, E! Réy and at Ry, 
— > 
can: both be significantly predicated of R‘y, because “Réy” is a descriptive 
€— 
“function whose value is a class; and the same applies to R*z. It will be seen 
| > > 
that (by 1421) q ! Ry . D.E !R*y, but the converse implication does not 
hold in general.. 
‘We have 
Aso by «32:18:181,. 
> — 
FixeRy.=.0Ry.=.yeR“,. 
cy «— 
Thus by the use of R'y or R‘x, every statement of the form "ze Ry" can 
be reduced to a statement asserting membership of a class. Since, however, 
the class in question is given by a descriptive function, and descriptive 


functions are defined by means of. relations, we do not thus obtain a method 
of reducing the theory of relations to the theory of classes. 


x8201. R= âf a= Sieft DI 
43202. 'R— Bo (8— $(sRy) Df 
«3208. sg=AR(A=R) Df 
43204. gs= AR (A= P) ‘DE 


x321. Fraky.=.a=2(aRy) [x21:3 . (x32:01)] 
| «— 
x32101. F : 8Rx.2.8—89(zrRy) [X213 . (x32:02)] 


— 
x3211. 1.2 (aRy)=RYy [X32] . 30:3] 
16—2 
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| E | 
x82111. H. 9 (xRy)= Ræ [x32101 . #303] 


n] 
8212. LEI Ren [x32:11 . 14:21] 
E 
x32121. H. E! Ræ [*x32-111 . 14:21] 


“E Ry ” must not be confounded with “4 Ry? The former means 
that there is such a class as Ri , which, as we have just seen, is always true; 
the latter means that Ry is not null, which is only true if y is a term to 
which some other term has the relation R. Note that, by 1421, both q Ry 
and mal Ry imply E KA The contradictory of q t Rey is not LA Kä 
but ~{[R‘y].q! Ry). This last would not imply E! R‘y, but for the fact 
that E UR is always true. | 


— 
x3213. F. Réy=è(zRy) [32:11 . 20:59] 
e 
«32131. +. Ez = 9 (x Ry) [«32:111.320:59] _ 
> > `: 
x32132. k: aRy . = . a = Ry. = . a =2 (xRy) [432113 . 2057] 


«— «— 
x32133. +: Biz =. B Ers, zs, B= f (cRy) [432101181 20:57] 


The use of «20:57 will in general be tacit. It happens constantly that we 
have propositions such as 32:13, in which a descriptive expression is shown 
to be identical with a class. In such cases, whenever the properties of the 
class are asserted of the descriptive expression, x20:57 is relevant. 


>> 
«32:14. F:R=S.=.R=S 


MI 


tl 
W 


Dem. 
> > > -> 
H.x21:48.DtuR=S.=:.aky.=Zay-aby:. 
[*32:1] = 1. a= Stoen), =a y - a =2 (28y) :. 
[*11:2] = 1. (y) 1. a= ñ (æ Ry) . =a . a= 2(xSy):. 
[x20:25] = :. (y) : 2 (xRy) =2 (zS) :. 
[20:15] - = 1. (y) 1. (x) aRy.=.aSyi. 
[*11:2] = i (z, y) : én, = . DY i. 
[*21:43] er, Ra S::2 k. Prop 
< € KER 
«3215. .:R=S.=.R=S (Similar proof] 
I > > < < f 
«38216. t:R=S.=.R=S.= .R=S [32:14:15] 
43218. tive Ry.=.0Ry [+32-13 . 20:38] 
432181. +: y e Ræ . = . æRy [x32131 . x20-33] 


— 
x32182. hiweRéy.= .yeRiz [x32:18:181] 
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. The transformation from * z Ey" to “æ e R'y " js one commonly effected in 


language. E.g. suppose “zRy” is “æ loves y then “pe Rey" is “æ is a lover 


of y." 
43219. F: RGS.2. Ry Sy. Re C ës 
Dem. 
F.«x3218. Dt: Hp.2: ne Én, Së Jee Siye 
[*22-1] D: Sa C Sy en (1) 
F.x32181.2F: . Hp. 2: ye "Ba. y Yea: 
pez 2: Re Sto (2) 
F. (1). (2). D E. Prop | 
4822. F:AsgR.=.A=R [X218 . (x32-03)] 
«32201. F: Ags R.=. A = R [X213 . (432'04)] 
43221. F. R=sg'R [x32:2 80:8] 
x32211. +. R= gs‘R [432-201 . *30:3] 
432-22, F.E!sg*R [432-21 . #1421] 
432-221. H. E! ge'R [432-211 . #1421]. 
432-23. | .so'R=R [«32:21 .21:2:57] 
432-231. H. ge R = R [432-211 . x21-2:57] 
482-24. F.sgR— ge R _ 
Dem. 
F.x3293.(48201). 2 H.sg*R = 89 (a- 2 (zRy) . 
[21-33] ItzalsgR)y.=.a=Èè(eRy). 
[*31:11.*20:15] =.a=è(yRax). 
[432-101] —— 
[«32:211] | =.a(gs‘R) x (1) 
H. (1) «11°11 . *21-43. D F. Prop 
x32241. H. ge"R—se“R [Similar proof] 
x3225. P:AsgR.=.A=8gR [x804.32:22] 
32251. F:AgsR.=.A=gs'R [«304.32:221] 
x323.  k.(sg«(R AS} y = Ry a Sty 


Note that we do not have 


sg (RAS) = -— AS“. 
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Dem. 
F.x32:2318.2 F . {sg (R AS)% = (RAS) y) 
[23:33] —,(zRy.mSy) ` ` 
[22:39] = 2 (æRy) n 2 (8y) 
> 3 
[*32°13] = Ryn Sy. DF. Prop 
< e 
*3231. F.(gs'(E ^ S)]*z — Roan Sa 
> > 
*3232. F.(sg(RusS)y=R'yu Sty 
< e 
*32'33. F. {gs (R U S)]*z — Rav Sa 
— 
*3234. F.(sg(R)y=- Ry 


-— 
*32'35. F. {gs (>R) z=— Re 
The proofs of the above propositions are similar to that of «323. 
— > 
x324. Fri ElR%.=:q!R%:x%yeR“%2.D,y.=y [x9021.x3218] 
> > 
x3241. bF:.E!$*y.2: Ry Sy. m. Ry — Bro 
Dem. 
F.x486. 2F::z2Sy.=;,.z=b:2:. 
cRy.m..aSy:imiwRy.m.,.2—b (1) 
b.(1).*5°32.9b:.¢8y.=,.c=b:aRy.=y.08y:=: 
ln, Ge, As hr Au, zs, sch (2) 
H. (2) .*10:11:281 .*32:18:181 .> 
> > | 
F:.(qb):aSy.=,.0=b: Ry = Ky $ = : (Yb) : 28y Ez æ= bi Ry. =g 0 =b: 
[*30°3.%1 4°13] :(qb):28y.=.0=b:R'y=b: 
[14101] : Réy= Sty (3) 
> > 
F. (8). x302. DF: E! Sy. Ry=Sy.=.Réy=S'y:. DE. Prop 
m 
*x32:42. F 1 RYy = Sy.D:ElRy.=.E!Sy. [*8034.*32:18] 


Wi HI d 


x33. DOMAINS, CONVERSE DOMAINS, AND ee 
OF RELATIONS 


Summary of «83. 

If R is any relation, the domain of R, which we denote by DR, is the 
class of terms which have the relation R to something or other; the converse 
domain, GR, is the class of terms to which something or other has the | 
relation R; and the field, CR, is the sum of the domain and the converse 
domain. (Note that the field is only significant when R is a homogeneous 
relation.) 

The above notations D*R, (I*R, C*R are derivative from the notations 
D, d, C for the relations, to a relation, of its domain, converse domain, and 
field respectively. We are to have 

DR =2 ((qy) -eRy] ` 
AR — (qx). Ry} 
CR = 2 ((my):cRy.v.yRa); 
hence we define D, G, C as follows: ` 


43301. D =4&Ë [a=2 Waat, cul! Df 
+33-02. U=8R[8=9 iaa, «Ry)] Df 
x3303. C=%k[y=2 ((qy): Ry .v.yRa)] Df 


The letter C is chosen as the initial of the word “campus.” We require 
one other definition, namely of the relation of z to R when z is a member of 
the field of R. This relation, which we will call F, is defined as follows: 


3304. F=2R ((qy):=Ry.v.yRa) Df 
: | | 
We shall find that C= F. D will be the relation of a relation to its domain, 


— 

Die will be the class of relations having a for their domain. Similar remarks: 
apply to (I and C. The field of a relation is specially important in connection 
with series. 


The propositions of this number are constantly used throughout the 
remainder of the work. The ideas of the domain, converse domain, and field 
are very general, and have somewhat different uses for relations of different 
kinds. Consider first the sort of relation that gives rise to a descriptive 
function R'y. For this we require that R‘y should exist whenever there is 
anything having the relation R to y, t.e. that there should never be more 
than one term having the relation R to a given term y. In this case, the 
values of y for which R“ exists will constitute the “converse domain” of R, 
ie. CR, and the values which Rou assumes for various values of y will 
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` constitute the “domain” of R, ie. DR. Thus the converse domain is the 
class of possible arguments for the descriptive function R'y, and the domain 
is the class of all values of the function. Thus, for example, if R is the relation 
of the square of an integer y to y, then R*y =the square of y, provided y is an 
integer. In this case, GR is the class of integers, and D‘R is the class of 
perfect squares, Or again, suppose R is the relation of wife to husband; then 
Réy=the wife of y, Q*R = married men, D‘R=married women. In such 
cases, the field usually has little importance; and if the values of the function 
R'y are not of the same type as its arguments, Ze if the relation R is not ` 
homogeneous, the field is meaningless. Thus, for example, ifeR is a homo- 


-> E bes. E 
geneous relation, R and R are not homogeneous, and therefore “CR” and “OR” 
are meaningless, 


Let us next suppose that R is the sort of relation that generates a series, 
say the relation of less to greater among integers. Then D‘R =all integers 
that are less than some other integer = all integers, CI*E = all integers that 
are greater than some other integer= all integers except 0. In this case, 
C‘R=all integers that are either greater or less than some other integer 
=all integers. Generally, if R generates a series, D'R = all members of the 
series except the last (if any), A“R = all members of the series except the first 
(if any), and C“R = all members of the series. In this case, “ FR” expresses 
the fact that z is a member of the series. Thus when R generates a series, 
"CR becomes important, and the relation F is likely to be useful. 


We shall have occasion to deal with many relations having some of the 
properties of series, and with many propositions which, though only important 
in connection with serial relations, hold much more generally. In such cases, 
the field of a relation is likely to be important. Thus in the section on 
Induction (Part IT, Section E), where we are preparing the way for the con- 
struction of serial relations by means of a certain kind of non-serial relation, 
and throughout relation-arithmetic (Part IV), the fields of relations will occur 
constantly. But in the earlier parts of the work, it is chiefly domains and 
converse domains that occur. ` 


Among the more important, properties of domains, converse domains and 
fields, which are proved in the present number, are the following. 

We-have always E! D'R, E!GQ*RE, E! CR («33:12:121:122). (The last of 
these, however, is only significant when R is homogeneous.) 


«83:18. ki:weDR.=.(qy).zRy. 
33131. h:yeA“R.=.(qa).aRy 
x33132. F:.zeC'R.=:(39y):%Ry.v.yRe 
«3314. kizRy.D.veDR.yeAR 


E 
*3316 F.C*E-D'RoG'R 
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13322122, The converse domain of a relation is the domain of its converse, 
the domain of a relation is the converse domain of its converse, and the field 
of a relation is the field of its converse. 


«3324. kiqiDR.=s.q!A0R.=s.q!CR.=.q!R 
#834. P.DIR=2(q1Ra) — 
with corresponding propositions (33:41:42) for UR and CR. 
#33:48. F:E!RG«g.2.ye(R. R*y eD*R 
133431. F:(y).E! R*y.2.(8). SCG*R 
4335. +.0=F — 
+3351. b:ceO'R.=.0FR 


The proofs of propositions concerning G and C are usually similar to those 
for D, and are therefore often omitted. 


«3301. D = QR [a =2 ((qy) . Ry)] Of 
«8302. A=BR[E=$(ga).2Ry]] |. Df 
13303. C=%kR[y=2 ((qy):=Ry.v.yRa)]] Df 
x3304 F=2R'((qy):<Ry.v.yRx) Df 


#331. HaDR.=.a=èf(qy).«Ry) [*21:3.(*33:01)] 
x33101. H: BAR. = .8-—9 (qx). Ry) | 
x33102. H: y0R .= . y - 2 (qy) : Ry -v . yRa] 

«33103. F:.zPR.z:i(qy):zRy.v.yRz 


M li 


«83:11. H.DR=2 ((qy).zRy)  [*331.*303.*20:59] 
x33111. F. A<R =? {((qz).aRy} ` 

33112. F. CR=2 {(qy):aRy.v.yRa} 

43312. F.E!D«R —— [8311.x1421] 
x33121. F. E! AR 

x33122. H. E! CR 

*33:123. -:aDR.=.a=D'R [*30°4 . 33:12] 
x33124. +:BUR.=.8=(U1R [*30°4 . 33:121] 
*33125. F:yCR.z.y =R [x30:4 . «32:123] 
«33:13. b:ceD‘R.=.(qy).cRy [83-11 .*203°57] 
*33 131. F:yeUR.=.(3x). Ry 

33132. F:.zeC'R.=:(qy):<Ry.v.yRz 

«33:14. t:zRy.D.zeDR.ye AR 


Dem. f | Å 
Fb. #1024. D F: Hp. D : (47) . & Ry : Gre). e Ry: 
_[*33°13°131] 2:zeD'R.yeQ(*E:. DF. Prop 
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— 
x3315. t.RyCDR 


Dem. 
> 
to3218.DH:zeR“y. II, .cRy. 
[x10:24] 2..(gy).«Ry. 
[*33:113] J&.2eD*E:2F.Prop 


€— 
*33151. F. Ria C UR 

> «e 
«33152. F. Rieu Re COR 
3316. F.C*R—D'RoG'R 


Dem. 
+. 433-132 . 41042 . D 


FeR. = (aah. Ry (ago. ge: 
[x3313131]=:xeD'R.vare l1R : 
[142234] —=:xeD'RuUiR (1) 
F.(1) «1011. «2043.2 F. Prop 

133161, F.,D'RCCR.UARCCR [3316 . 22:58] 

x3317. traRy.D.z,yeC'R ` [*3314161] 

«3318. H:DR=AR.J.DR=CRE ` 

Dem. 


F.«2256.2F: D'E- Q*E.2.D'R—- D'EvGd*E 
[33:16] - ss USR: At, Drop _ 
133181. +: ARCDR.=.DR=CR 

Dem. i | | 
b. «22:62.JH:ARCDR.=.DR=DRVAR 
[13816] =CR:3F. Prop 
+33182. H: D'RCAR.=.AR=CR [Similar proof] 

If R is the sort of relation which generates a series, so that “Ry” may 
be read “x precedes y,” then “R C D'R is the condition that the series may 
have no last term; since it states that every term which follows some term 
precedes some other term, and is therefore not the last of the series. 


438-2. +.0‘R=D‘R 


Dem. 
FBI #1011. Db :aRy.=,.yRa: 
[*10°281]. >F : (Wa). Ry .=. (g2). yRa : 
[*33-13-131] Jiye AR.=. y e DR (2) 


f FI) «1011 . *20°43 . D F. Prop 
3321. |+.D‘R= ak [Similar proof] 
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433-22. t.CR=CR 


Dem. EU 
F.x9316221.2 F. CB G«Ro DR 
[33-16] = CHE. t. Prop 

«8324. b:qg!D'R.s.q!GE.z.q10CR.-.q41!E 

Dem. 
F.33:13.. Db: qrDR.= (qe): (ay) „æRy : : 
[*25:5.(411-08)] zinptE (1) 
F.«x331831.2 F: q TIR. = : (ay): (qe). zo: 
[11:2] =: (gz, y). «Ry: 
[25:5] arth (2) 
H. *x33-132 , I+ 1277 1C Rm : (ga) u (Hy) zæRy „v . yRæ :. 
117] =. (qu, y) -cRy 
[25:5] = 2 4 TR. (3) 


Fil). (2). (35. I+. Prop: 
33241. F: D'R=A..= .AR=A.=.OR=A.=.R =A. 
[43324 . Transp. #24 5L. 25:51] 
«33:25. F.D«R'AS)CD'RaD'S 
Dem. 


b.48313. 2t ce DRAS). = : (qy). a (RADY: 


[x21-33.x10-281] (Ay) . Ry. ssy: 

[10:5]. D: (ay). oRy : (Ay). By : 
[x33:18] J:zeD'E.zeD'S:. 

[21:33] IÍræe DRa DS. (1) 


E. (1) #1011. 3+. Prop ` 
2433251. k. AKRAS)CARn AS [Similar proof] - 
#*33'252. F. CARA S)CC E. C*S [Similar proof]. 
«38-26. F. D“(R o S> = D*R u.D£S 


Dem. 
E.x338 12.2. F 2. ze Ð (Bw 8).=: (ay): (Ria 8) y: 
[x23-34.10:281] ez (nh: e Ryw. ey z 
[+1042] =:(Hy) -2Ry : v: (Fy) . æðy : 
[*33:13] * e zelt, wv, weD‘8:. 
[x22:34]: =:ceD Ru DSS (E): 


H (1) .e1011..420:43 DE E . Prop’ 
x33:261. +. U(RuS)=URiw AS [Similar proof] 
33262. F. C(RuS)=0"RKvuO0S [r3326:261-16]: 
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433263. F:RES.D.DIRCDS 


Dem. 
F.x23911.2 F:. Hp. D :z Ry . 2, y - gë : 
[10:28:27] /2OO:(2):(gy)- Ry. 2. (ay). aSy : 
[33:13] | 2:(a)y:zeDfR.D2.ze DS: 
[*23°1] . D:DRCDSS:.2F. Prop 


«83264. F: RGS.2.G*RCQ*S [Similar proof] 
«33266. F:RES.D.CRCOS — [43326326416 . 22:72] 
48327. F.CR-D«(ReR) — 


Dem, 
F.433162.2F. CR DXR v DR 
[*33-26] =D (Rw B) .2 F. Prop 
483271. FCR Q (Re R) [Similar proof] 


433-272, H. D( Ry R) - GQ(Ro R) - O(Ro R) - CR. [x33:27:271:16] 
43328. F.D*V- GV 20V = V 


Dem. | 
F *10'25 . x25:104. D F :. (æ) : (qp) « æV y :. (æ) : (qu) - y Vos. 
[x33'13'131] D+:.(2) .zeD'V : (x). x e A“V :. 
[x24:14] IH:DV=V.AV=V 1) 
[33:16] DE.OV=VuV 
[22-56] = Y (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


*3329. F.D'A=0d“A=C'A=A [433-241 . #212] 


333. Lat DIR. m izea.2,. ql Ri 
Dem. - | 
F.«32181.2 FF :.2ea. 7! Res: = eg, Ae, G 7) c Ry: 
[*33:13] =Z:wea.J,.veDR:.t+. Prop 
43331. t:.8CAR.=:yef.2,.qiRéy [Proof as in 83:3] 

The three following propositions are used in the theory of selections (*80, 
*83 and *85). The second of them is also used in the theory of greater and 
less (*117) and in the theory of transitive relations (*201). 

«83:32. F:DIRAD'S=A.D.RAS=A 

The converse of this proposition is not true. 


Dem. 
F.«23:83. ItalRAS)Y.:D.zRy.=8y. 
[*33°14.%22°33] 2.zeD'RaD“S. 
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[10:24] D.qiDRaDS |. (1) 
F.(1).Transp. DE:DRaDS=A.J.mfa(RAS)y) ` (2) 
F.(2). *11-11-3. D F: DsRa a D'8- A.2.(2 y) . > [z a(RAS)y}. 

, [25:15] >.RAS=A:5F. Prop 


3333, F:d*Rad*S-A.2.RAS-À [Proof as in 33:32] 
x8334. P:CRACOS=A.D.RAS=A 


Dem. 
F.«33161.x2249.2 F. DYR n DYST C Ra CS. 
[24:13] ou Bk: CRnCS=A.D.DRAD'S=A. 
[«33:32] n D.RAS=Å: DH. Prop 
x33'35. tH:.DRCa.=:zRy. Au, eg 
Dem. — 


tax«33:18.DHtwu.DRCa.=:(qy) cn, A, Zenit ` 
[»e10:23] z:rHy.24,,.2ea:. DF. Prop 
*33351. te. AR Ca. 2 :zRy.2,,.9y ea [Proof as in x3335] 
33352. Fe. CRC a.=:xRy.Dx you,yea 


Dem. 
F. «33:16. 22:59 . D 


F:CRCa.=:D'RCa.A'RCa: 
[K88:85:851] = : xy . Ie y. vea: aRy Aen, Yen: 
[K11:391]  =:2aRy.d¿y.% yea: 2. Prop ` 


The two following propositions (x33:4:41) are very frequently used. 


t- x 
«334  F.D'R-2 |g! R'a} 


Dem. 
F.x3313.2 F:zeD*R.z. (ay). aye 
[332-181] =. (ay) - «y e Ra 
[x24"5] =. 7! Ræ (1) 


F.(1).x1011.«2033.2F. d 
*33°41. H.A R= (q! gj [Similar proof] 
48342. H. CR - à [q 1 (Rez o Rea) 


Dem. 

. => E 
F.x3344116. DH. CR äist Ria] vè(q! Brel 
[x22:391]- =Â (q 1 R“ vat Ris} 

— 


[x24"56.20:15] =à [r Ræv EM D+. Prop 
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393443. FrE!Réy.I. MEA R'yeD'R 


Dem. 

F.8032.D+ LE! Ry.3.(RY) Ry. 
— [48314] D.ye A“R. R*ye DR: 2E . Prop 
33431. F: (y). Et Ry.D.(8). 8 CTR 

Dem. | 
F.«3843. Dkr Hp .D:ye CR. | 
[Simp] Diye8.Dd.ye AR ` (1) 
F.(I).«l01121.Dt+: Hp.2. BCQ*R | (2) 


F.(2).x101191.2t. Prop ` 
x33:432. F : (y). E! Ry. 2. C'R= v 
Dem. 
F . #3343 101127 . D F: Hp.d.(y).ye UR. 
[2414] 2.G0*R.— Y :2F.Prop 


«33:44. |: BIR. Dd. ce D'R. Re e AR 
. Dem. 


M 


F.333437 2 E: Hp.2.ze(*R. R'z eD«R. 


| [x33:2:21] 2.zeD*R Rise R: Sk. Prop 
«33:45. Fi ye GR v (48. 2,. Ry=Sy:3.R=S8 
Note that by our conventions as to denoting expressions, the scope of 
both E*y and S“ in the above is “Ry — S*y," and RY isto be first 
eliminated. 
Dem. 
F.x3071.2+:RYy=8SYy.=:.(q0):2Ry.=,¿.2=b:b=Sy:. 


(*30°11] =: Gs i æ ye Ez = un (qc): cSy.=,.0=c:b=cr 
[x13:195] | = $, (Fb) Ry- =z. ës 48y. Se, ës bh, 

[*10:322] Ar, chy. =, æy (1) 
F.(1).29F: Hp. Jiye A R v AS. :aky.=.aSyo. 

[5:32] 2:1. y € KLAS. zRy.=.ye CR x8 . w8y:. 
[*9314.4 71] Ar, æ Ry.. = . ën (2) 
H. (2). *x11'11-3. D Fz. Hp. D : (v, y):4Ry.=.x8y: 

[*21:43] 2: ER — S:. AE, Prop 


x3346. F:.zeDeRu DA.2,. R28 9:2. R=8 [Proof as in #3345] 
f => — 
433-47. kiye ARLAB.2, Ry=Sy:d.R=S 
Dem. 
F. x33841 . Transp. DF: yv €e AROUASB.ID. RY=A.SYy=A SEN 
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k. (1). x13172 . #4'83.5+: Hp.>.(y). Re y= By. 
| >> 
[43041] >.R=S. 
[32:14] >.R=S:5+t. Prop 


<— 
#8848. tiroeD'RuD“8.2,.Rv-Sz:D.R=S [Proof as in 33:47] 
1835. +.C=P 


Dem. 
bes. 
F.4321.5b:.0FR.=.a=2(e2FR) 
[x33103] =2 ((qy): Ry .v.yRz). 
[*33-102] = .aCR (1) 


H. (1) 41111. #2143. F. Prop 
3351. FizeCR.=.zFR [x33132103] 


F is useful in ordinal arithmetic, where we are concerned with a series 
generated by a relation P, and “aF.P” expresses the fact that z is a member 
of this series. The above two propositions (#33°5°51) will be much used in 
Part IV, where we deal with the foundations of ordinal arithmetic, but will 
not often be referred to elsewhere. 


«— 
«3936. F:ReDa.=.a=D“R 
Dem. 


«— 
F.x329181.2 K: Re Dia. 
(x33:123] 


E 
*3361. F: Reie, e, gz Or 
see 
«3362. E:ReC'a.=.a= CR 


aD R. 
.q—D*E:2t.Prop 


ll qi 


x34. THE RELATIVE PRODUCT OF TWO RELATIONS 


Summary of «34. 

The relative product of two relations R and S is the relation which holds 
between z and z when there is an intermediate term y such that z has the - 
relation R to y and y has the relation S to z. Thus eg. the relative product 
of brother and father is paternal uncle; the relative product of father and 
father is paternal grandfather; and so on. The relative product of R and S 
is denoted by * E | S"; the definition is: 
x3401. R|S=22 {(qy).aRy.ySz} Df 

This definition is only significant when (I*E and D*S belong to the same 
type. 

The relative product of R and R is called the SE of R; we put 
34:02. — Df 
*34:03. =R|R Df 

The most useful propositions in the present number are the following: 
4342, F.Cnv(R|S) - S|R 

I.e. the converse of a relative product is obtained by turning each factor 
into its converse and reversing the order of the factors. 


43421. F.(P|Q|R= P|(Q| B) 
I.e. the relative product obeys the associative law. 
«8425. F.P|(Qo RB) 2(P|Q) o (P |Æ) 
x3426. F.(PuQ)|R= (P| E) v (Q| B) 
I.e. the relative product obeys the distributive law with respect to the 


logical addition of relations. (For logical multiplication instead of logical 
addition, we only get inclusion instead of identity; cf. x34/23:24.) 


x3434 —F:RCP.SCQ.2.R|SGP|Q 
#3436. F.DP|Q) CD*P.G«PjQ) Cd*Q 
x3441. F:E! P*Qz.2. PQZ = (P | Q)“ 


«B401. R|S-22((gy).zRy.ySs) Df 
43402. e= R| R Df 
*34:03., Re=R*|R Df 
X341. F:x(R|[S)z.=.(qy).<Ry.ySz [x21:3.(x3401)] 
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< > 
*3411, b:2(R|S)z.=.q! (Ron Sz) 
Dem. 
F.*34:1 .32:18:181 . D 


€- > 
Fre(R|S)z.=.(qy).yeRéz.yesS'z. 
e — 


[«22:33] =.(qy).ye Rian Sz. 
| < > 
[*24°5] =. EN (R° a S*2): D k. Prop 


43412. F. R|S— a2 (q (Rian Sail [82138.3411] 
x342. F.Cnv(R|S)- S| R 


Dem. 
F.331131.2 F:z(Onv(R|S)] z. 2 .z(R|S)z. 
[x34"1] =.(qy)- ¿Ry EICH 
[31:11] i =. (Ay). yRe «Ñy 
[x341] | m.m (S | R) z 
F.(1) -1111.x2143.. D F . Prop 

434-202. |. R| S= (Cov*R)| £ 

Dem. 
F. x31131. D F: z(Onv*R)y. ySz. bs, Ss. 
[*31:11] =. ahy. ySz 


F.(1).x1011981.x341.2F: x {(Cav‘R)| S} 2. 
F.(2).«1111.x21:43. 2 F. Prop 


84208. F. R| S= R|(Cnv*S) [Similar proof] 
43421. F.(P|Q)| R- P|(Q| R) 


«a(R|S) 2 
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(1) 


(1) 
e) 


Dem. I 
E. säi). 10:281.2 F t: (sz). Apr zRw. z. (H2) : (y) - Py . yQz : zRw :. 
[11:6] jp): Py : (72) . yQz.zRw :. 


ik tl i 


[x34"1.*10:281] 
F. (1) 11:11: . 34-1. #2143. D F. Prop 


*3422, P{Q|R=(P|Q)|R Df 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 


«3423. H. P|(Q Á R) G(P|Q) A (P| R) 


Dem. 

F.x341.2 

F:.a{P|(QAR)} y. =i(qz)-2Pz.z(QAR)y: 

[«23:33] =i(qz).2Pz.2Qy.zRy: 

[*10°5] > : (42) .2P2.2Qy : (72) . obs, zRy 1 
R&W I 


(a4) .=Py .y(Q|R)w (1). 


17 
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[x341] | D:ix(P|Qy.«(P|B)y: 
[42383] 2:s((P|Q) A(P| EU y a 
F.(1) .*11:11.>F. Prop 
The converse of the above is not true. 
x3424. FAPAQ|RCG(P[R)A(Q|E) [Similar proof] 
«3425. F.P|(QuB)=(P|Q)u(P|R) 


Dem. 

F.x23:334.x10:281.2 | 

F :. (ga) .2Pz.2(QuR)y.=:(q2):2P2: 2Qy .v.zRy: 
[*4°4.%10°281] — =:(qe):aPz.zQy.v.xPz.zRy: 

[*10°42 ] = : (72). æ P2 . 2Qy : v : (q2) . x Pz .zRy : 
[34:1] =:(P|Q)y.v.(P|R)y: 

[23:34] =:a(P|QuP|[R)y (1) 


F.(1).x1111.x34:1.2H. Prop 
«3426. F.(PoQ) R-(P|R)w(Q| R) [Similar proof] 
The above two forms of the distributive law, and the associative law 


(*34°21), are the only ones of the usual formal laws that hold for the relative 
product. The commutative law, in particular, does not hold in general. 


«8427. F:R=R'.D.R|P=R'|P 


Dem. 

H. *21-43 . D F :. Hp. 2 : (x, y) :aRy.=.aRy: | 
[*11:401] D: (x, y): 20Ry .yPz.=,¿.«Ry.yPz: 
[10:281] > : (æ) : Cat, æRy . yPz . =; . (Ty) Ry. .yPz: 
[*21:15] 2:R|P-R|P:.2F.Prop 


x34'28. F:R—-H.2.P|E-P|R [Similar proof] 
«3429. FE: R— R'.D.P| R|IQ-— P| R'|Q | 
Dem. 
F.x3427.2F: Hp. 2. £|Q— EI. 
[x3428] ` 2.P| R|Q- PL R'|Q:2F. Prop 
In proving the equality of two relations, say R and S, we usually establish 
first an asserted proposition of the form 
æRy .= . zën 
or Hp . D : Ry . = . æy. 
We then proceed by *11:11 (together with «11:3 in the second case) to 
(x, y):aRy.=.aSy or Hp.d:(a,y):cRy.=.a8y, 
whence the result follows by «21:43. We shall in future omit these steps, 
and write “>. Prop” after we have established 
aRy.=.x8y or Hp.d:aRy.=. 8y. | 
A similar ellipsis will be made in proving the equality of classes. 


Hl IHH 
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x343. biG (P/Q). =.q!(U'PaDQ) 


Dem. 
F.x255.2 
Fug!(Plg).2:-(uo, y).a(P|Qy:. 
[34"1] = :, (x, y) : (72) . x Pz . 2Qy :. 
[x11:27] = i. (H2, y, 2) . ës, 2Qy :. 
[*11-24] = i. (qz, z, y).xPz.2Qy :. 
[*11:27] = :. (72) :. (qa, y) x Pz . 2Qy :. 
[11:54] = 1. (42) :. (44) . Pz: (Ty) . 2Qy :. 
[x33:13131] “=:.(qz):zeA'P.zeDQ:. 
[22:33] ` = n (Tz2):. ze CP a DQ 1, 
[*24°5] =1 Y (AP a D‘Q):: D k. Prop 


#34301. F: AP a DQ=A.=.P|Q=A [*343. Transp] 
#34302. H: “Pn (Q=A.J.P|Q=A.Q|P=A 
Dem. 


t.«3316.DHHp.D.APaDQ=A.AQaDP=A. 


[334301] 3.P|Q- À.QI Pa À:2F.Prop 
«3431. Fiq!(P|Q).3.q!P.q!Q 
Dem. | 
F.x343.2 F: Hp. 2. («P n DQ). 
[x24"561] 2.g!GP.q!DQ. | 
[33:24] 2.4!P.4!Q:>F.Prop 
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3432. ki P-À.v.Q— À:2.P|Q— À. [x8431. Transp . 25:51] 


«34:38. biaeD‘R.=.0(Rj Éis 


Dem. 
F.«33:18.DH:zeDR.=.(quy).zRy. 
[*4:24] = . (gy) - xRy .æRy. 
[31:11] =.(qy).cRy. yz : 
[+34:1] =.0(R|R)e:D+. Prop 
«3434. F:RCP.SCQ.D2.R|SGPiQ 
Dem 


F.«231.2b:. Hp. 2:zRy 2s, .zPy:yS2.2,,. Qu: 
[«*11:2.3101-41] 2:zhy.2.zPy:ySz.2.9Qz: 
[x3:47] | 2:zRy.ySz2.2.zPy.yQe 
F.(1).x101121:28. D 


(1) 


Fr, Hp. D : (gy) -aRy.y8z.D.(qy).aPy.yQz: 


[x341] — ` 2:z(R|S)z.2.a(P|Q)z 
H. (2). x11-11-8 . D F. Prop 


(2) 


17-—2 
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43435. PF: q!IR.ARCDP..q!IR|P 


Dem. | 
t.«3324. Dk: Hp.d.qi R (1) 
F.x22621.2 FE: Hp. 2. (“R= C RA DP | (2) 
F. (1). (2). `? F: Hp. 2.4!ÆC RA DP. | 
[*34°3 ] 2.q! R| P: 2E. Prop 


«34351. hrq!R.D'RCAP.I.q!PIR [Proof as in «x3435] 
«34:36. F.D'(P|Q)CD'P.GI«P|Q) CQ'Q 


Dem. 
F.«x3313.2 F :- ze DP | Q). 2 : (412) . æ (P | Q) 2: 
[x341] 2 : (H2, y). Py .yQz: 
[11:23] D : (qy, 2). «Py .yQz: 
[411:55.310:5] >: (TY) - æPy : 
[*33:13] 2:zeD*P (1) 
Similarly  F:.2ed(P¡Q).>D:2e UP (2) 


F.(1). (2). x10-11. D +. Prop 
The following proposition is a lemma for *95:31. 
«34361. kin !R.D'RCUAP.ARCDQ.D.aA!PIRIQ 
Dem. 
F.x3435.2F: Hp .D.a!R]|(Q (1) 
F.*3436.32F:Hp.2.D(R| Q) CAP - (2) 
F.(1).(2).«34351. 2 F . Prop 
«3437. F.C«(P|Q)C D'Pu CQ [x34:36 -33:161 . 2272] 
43438. F.C(PIQCOPUCQ  [x8437 33161 . $2272] 
X344. F:b=Pc.c=Qz.3.b=(P| Qy“ 


Dem 
F.x3031.2 F: Hp.2.bPc.cQz.. 
[x34"1] 2.b(P|Q)z (1) 
H. 3031 . D kz. Hp. 2:9Qz.2,.9y =C: 
[Fact] ):xPy.yQ2. Dz y. 2Py.y=0C. 
[13:13] De, y zPe (2) 
F.x3031.2.F:. Hp. Dt zPc.2,.vo—b (3) 
F.(2).(3).2 + : Hp. 2: xPy.yQz. Dry- =b: 
[10:23] (0 D:(qy).ePy.yQz.I,.xz=b: 
[X341] SETZ ETS DEE EH (4) 


F.(1).(4). «3031.2 k. Prop 
«3441. F:E!P Q.D. PQ (P1Q9)2 
Dem. 
F.«x3052.525 F: Hp. D. (qb c).b=Pée.c=(Q'a. 
[x30:51.34"4] A, Ob), he PQ .b=(P | Q)%. 
[14145] D. P'Q'z «(P1QYz:2F.Prop: 
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The above proposition is no longer true if we change the hypothesis into 
E! (P | Q)‘z, since (P | Q)°% may exist when P*Q% does not. Suppose, e.g. 
that Q is the relation of child to father, and P the relation of daughter to 
father. Then (P | Q)*z = the granddaughter of z, but P*Q*z = the daughter of 
the child of z. The first exists whenever z has only one granddaughter, 
while the second requires further that z should have only one child. 


For the same reason we do not have 


b=(P| Qz. D. (q0) -b= Dro, c= Qz. 


This will hold if P,Q are one-many relations (cf. *71), but not in general 
otherwise. 


x34:42. 
Dem. 


t:(2). Riz=PQz.D.R=PIQ 


F.x1421. Dt: Hp. 2:(2) . E! Re : (za) EI P*Q'z 
F.(1). 8441.2 + :. Hp. 2 :(z). Rz = (P | Q)%: 
[*30:42.(1)] >:R=P|Q:.3F.Prop 


x345. kraRy.=.(qe).zRz.zRy [x34:1.(x3402)] 
«3451. ` krakty.=.(qe, w) . æRz .zRw.why 
Dem. 
F.x341 . («34:03) . D 
Hs. afin, = : (qw). æRw . wRy : i 
[4845] =:(qw):(q2).zRz.zRw:why: 
[x11:55] =: (qw, z). æRz .zRw . abba: 
[k11:2] =: (g2, w). æxRz . zRw . wRy :. D F. Prop 
x3452. +. R?=R| RP | [k3421] ` ` 
x3453. c:q!R.=.q!D'RAUAR — [x343] 
«34531. H: D'RaAR=A.=.R'=A [x34:53 . Transp] 
«3454. b:ixRx.D.aRiz | 
Dem. 
k. *4:'24. D H: ¢Re.dD.cRe. che. 
[10:24] >.(qy).aRy.yRe. 
[43455] 2.zEz:2F.Prop 
x3455. ki RCS.=:2Ry.yRz .Ix,y 2 « 082 [345 . 10:23] 
«34:56. H.DRCDR.ARCUAR.ORCCR [34:36:38] 
x346. F. (RASYC RAS? 

Dem. . 
F.x345.2F:.z(ROSyy.sti(upz)-«(R^S)z.z(EnOS)y: 
[x23:33.*10:281] = : (72) . xRz . x8z . zRy . z8y : 
[*4°3.%10°281] = z(e), be, z Ry . «Sz. zën: 


(1) 
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[*10°5] 2:(q2).2Rz.2Ry: (q2) «282. z8y: 
[x34'5] D: zR2v .v8*y: | 
[«23:33] I:a(R-A S?) y (1) 
F.(1).1111.2F. Prop 

«3462. F.(RoSy-RPoRISoS| Rus? 

Dem. 

F.x34:26.DF.(RuSy=R|(RuS)uS|(RusS) 
[x34"25] —-R'oR|SeS|RoS*.2F.Prop 


The above proposition is a lemma for *160°51, as is also *34°73, which 
employs the above proposition. 


x9463. F.Cnv(R?) « (Cnv Ry 


Dem. 
F.x31:181.2 
F:r(Onv lu, erte: 
[x345] = : (Q2): bs, ze: 
[x31:131.«10:281] = : (412). zhz. ¿Ry : 
[x31:131.x345] | 2:s(Cnv*R? y: D F . Prop 


4847.  F.Onv«S|8) - S18 
Dem. 
F X342 D +. Onv S18) = (Onv«3)| S 
[«34:209] | =8|8.2 F. Prop 


` 
Thus S|S is always a symmetrical relation, e. one which is equal to its 
converse. 


«34701. F.Cnv(S|S)=S|S [342-203] 
x34702. F. C8|S) = DS 


Dem. 
F. 3437. DF. C(S1S) CDS y AMS 
[33:21] CDS (1) 
t.«3313.Dt:zeDS.Ò.(qy) .-«Sy. 
[3121] — D. (77) «Sy. y8e . 
[*34:1] 2.a(SiS)a. 
[83:17] >. we 0(S|8) (2) 


F.(1).(2).x1011.2F. Prop 
434-708. F.CS|S)— Org [Similar proof] 
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«3473. Fi CPaCQ=A.J.(PuQk=P'wqe 


Dem. 
F.x34302.2F: Hp. 2. P | Q= À.Q| P= À. 
[x25:24] 2.PyQ=PouPiQuQiPuQ 
[34-62] —(PuQy:2F.Prop 

4348, t:R=R.RCGR.D.R=R=RIR 

Dem. 
F.«3428. D:R=R.D.R=R|R | (1) 
F. x34133. x43314. DhtzRy.D.a(R|/R)z _ (2) 
F. (1). (2). Dt. R=R.D:sRy.D.aRx (3) 
F.(3).«231. IH.R=R.RCR.J:aRy.J).Ra: 
[*47] | 2:sRy.2.cHz . s Ry. 
[410-24.«94-5] | 2.eR ` (4) 
F.(4).Xll1L3. Dt: Hp.d. RGR (5) 
F.x327. 2F:Hp.D2.Fe G R . (6) 
F.(5).(6).x2341.D F: Hp.O. R= R? (7) 
K.(1). (7). > +. Prop 


The hypothesis of the above proposition is the hypothesis that A is 


symmetrical (R= R) and transitive (R° G R). These are the formal properties 
of those relations which can suitably be regarded as expressing equality in 
some respect. 


48481. F:R=R.R'GR.=.R=R.R=R [4348 . 4471] 
The following propositions are lemmas for «34/85, which is used in «72:64, 


43482. Fi. R=R.RCR.D:izeD'R.=.2Rz 


Dem. 
H. «34:33. OF :zeD'ER.z.«(Rj| R)« 1) 
H. «348. D-::Hp.D:2(R|R)x.=.<Rz (2) 
F.(1).(2).29F. Prop 

e «e 
34:88. F: R- R. GG R.zRy.2. Retz = Rey 

Dem. 
F.«3111. -:.Hp.>:yRz: 
[x32] I:zRz.DJ.yRz.xR2. 
[x34"55. Hp] >. bs (1) 
F.x32. Jk: Hp.2:yHz.2.zEy.yEz. 
[«34c55. Hp] D.aRz (2) 
k.(1). (20). 2 + 1. Hp.O:xRz.z.yBRz: 


, <— — | 
[*10:11:21.£20:15.<92:111]2 : Rae = R*y:. D +. Prop 
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cy < e 
34:84. F:R=R.RCR.yeD'R.Réa= R'y.D.aRy 
Dem. 


F.x3482. 3)F:Hp.>.yRy 
-E.482:181.2031.+:.Hp.D:2Rz.=,.yRe: 
[*10°1]. - : D):aRy.=.yRy 

F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


vo | < e 
*34841. F: R=R.RCR.nzeDR.Réa=R'y.D.aRy 
` Dem. : 
H. 34:84 ns .2+HAHp:.2.yRa. f 
[x81:11.Hp] ` 2.æRy:D H. Prop 
v €< ec 
*34'85. Hi. R=R.RCR.D:zRy.=.aeDR.Réx=R'y 
[x34:83:841 . 33:14] 


(1) 
(2) 


+35. RELATIONS WITH LIMITED DOMAINS AND 
CONVERSE DOMAINS | 


Summary of *95. 

In this section, we have to consider the relation derived from a given 
relation R by limiting either its domain or its converse domain to members 
of some assigned class. A relation R with its domain limited to members of 
a is written “aÍ E"; with its converse domain limited to members of B, it 
is written “RF 8”; with both limitations, it is written “a1 R[| 8. Thus 
e.g. “brother” and "sister" express the same relation (that of a common 
parentage), with the domain limited in the first case to males, in the second 
to females. “The relation of white employers to coloured employees” is a 
relation limited both as to its domain and as to its converse domain. We put 
*x3501. a1 R=29(cea.aRy) Df 
with similar definitions for Rf a and a1 Rf 8. 

A particularly important case is the case in which the same limitation is 
imposed on the domain and on the converse domain, t.e. where we have a 
relation of the form “a}Rfa.” In this case, the limitation to members of a 
may be more briefly stated as being imposed on the field. For this case, it is 
convenient to adopt "EpL a" as an alternative notation. This case will be 
considered in *36. 

It is convenient to consider in the present connection the relation between 
z and y which is constituted by z being a member of a and y being a member 
of 8. This relation will be denoted by “af 8.” Thus we put 
*3504. aT B=29(rea.ye8) Df 

The chief importance of relations with limited fields arises in the theory of 
series. Given a series generated by a relation R, let a be a class consisting 
of part of this series. Then a is the field of the relation a] Rfa or Rẹ a, and 
it is this relation which is the generating relation of the series of members of 
a in the same order which they have as parts of the original series. Thus parts 
of a series, considered not merely as classes but as series, are dealt with by 
means of serial relations with limited fields. 


Relations with limited domains are not nearly so much used as relations 
with limited converse domains. Relations with limited converse domains play 
a great part in arithmetic, especially in establishing the formal laws. What 
is wanted in such cases is a one-one relation correlating two classes or two 
series. That is, we want a relation such that not only does R‘y exist whenever 


ye UR, but also R‘x exists whenever ze D“R. The kind of relation which is 
most frequently found to effect such a correlation is some such relation as D 
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or C or C, or some other constant relation for which we always have E! R“, 
with its converse domain so limited that, subject to the limitation, only one 
value of y gives any given value of R‘y. Thus for example let A be a class of 
relations no two of which have the same domain; then D[' X will give a one- 
one correlation of these relations with their domains: if R, S eA, we shall have 
D*E-D''S.52.ER-8. 
We shall also have DR — (D| A)*E and D'S=(DPA)S. Moreover the con- 
verse domain of D [Í x is A, and the domain of DEA is the class of domains of 
members of A. Thus Df” gives a one-one correlation of A with the domains 
of members of A. It is chiefly in such ways that relations with limited converse 
domains are useful. 

For purposes of reference, a great many propositions are given in the 
present number, but the propositions that will be used frequently are com- 
paratively few. Among these are the following: 

*3521. F.a1RF8-(«1R)F 8-a1(R[ B) 
*3531. +.(Rfa) [8=R[(an B) 
*35°354. F.(R[Pa)[S=R|a1S | 

Ie. in a relative: product it makes no difference whether we limit.the 
converse domain of the first factor, or the domain of the second. 
*35°412. H. RE (By 89) - RF Be RP B 
*35°452. F:U'RCB.D).R[B=R 
«3548. F:G*PCa.2.P|(a1R)- P| E 


F 
F 
x3552. F.Cnv«RT 8)- 81R 
«3561. F.D*(a1R)-ano DSR 
x3564. HE. A(R]8)=Bad'R 
«35°65. tE:8CUAR.J.A(RP8)=B 
The hypothesis 8 C A“R is fulfilled in the great majority of cases in which 
we have occasion to use Rf £. 
«3566. F:ARCS.=.R|f8=R 
4357. Erg (RE By] S. ye. à (Ry) | 
This proposition is used very frequently, owing to tlie fact that limitation 
of the converse domain is chiefly applied to such relations as give rise to 
descriptive functions (eg. D, Q, C). 
x3571. F: yeg. D. Bis S*y:2. RP8SSTPS 
This proposition is useful for a reason similar to that which makes x35'7 
useful. 


«35:82. F.at8-a1VFP8 
Owing to this proposition, the properties of a f 8 can be deduced from the 
already proved properties of a] Rf 8, by putting R= V. 
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The relation “a f 8" is what may be called an “analysable” relation, t.e. it 
holds between z and y when zea and ye B, te. when z has a property inde- 
pendent of y, and y has a property independent of z. 
*x3585. F:q!8.3.D(af B)=a 
«3086. F:5g!a.2.d0«aT 8)=8 

If either a or 8 is null, so is af B (35:88). 


«3501. a1R=29(xea.æRy) Df 
«3502. RE B=29(aRy.yeB) Df 
x3503. a] RP B=2)(cea.xRy.ye RB) Df 
*35°04. af B= (rea. yeB) Df 
«8505. Ris? 8B =(R‘a) 18 Df 


The last definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. 
«351. Freie Kin, se, eg, ku [x21'3 . (x35:01)] 
#35101. F:x(RP8)y.=.«Ry.yef8 
«35102. F:z(a1E| 8)y.2.2ea.zcRy.yeB 
*x351103. Fra(aT B)y.=.zea.yeB 
«3511. t.alRf8=(a1E)A(R]`8) 


Dem. : 
` F. #35102. 5F: HÁRIÐ =.zea.zRy.yeg8. 
[34:24] m.rea.chy.cRy.yef. 
[*35°1:101] z.z(a1R)y.c(R[| 8)y. 
[42333] =.z[al1R)a (RE B) y: F. Prop 
«35:12. F.(a1R)^(Sh8)-a1(R^S)l 8 
Dem. 
F.«2333.Dt:af(a1R) Á OSTE) «=.a(a1R)y.a(StB)y. 
[x35:1:101] e, eg, bn, zën, ue, 
[23:33] =ZE.zea.z(RAS)y.yeg. 
[*35°102] =.efja](RAS)] Rly: DF. Prop 
«85:13. F.(a1R)^(818)-(an B)1(R^S) . 
Dem: 
F.«x23383.2 F: æ ((a 1 B) À (81S) y.=.z(a1R)y.2(81S)y. 
[x35:1] e, deg, Zu, ef, afin, 
[22:33.23:33] =.we(anfB).(RAS)y. ` 
[351] =.2((an 8)1(R ^S) y: D +. Prop 


«3514. FH.(RPa) À (SP 8)=(RAS)Man 8) [Similar proof to x35:13] 
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x3515. EL. (aR BJA (Z 18SF8 = (and) URAS) NEN n B) 
Dem. 


E.«3511.2 

L.G RT B) AST B) = (a4 R) ^CRE B) A (4 S) ^ (ST E) 
[35:13:14] | =((an a’)1(RAS)} ^((RA^S)rG a8) 
[*35 11] | =((andy (RAS (BB)... Prop 


«3516. .k.(a1R)AS=—a](RAS)=RAa]18 [Similar proof to 35:13] 
«3517. F.(RIBIÁS=(RAS)B=RASPA [Similar proof to 35:13] 
«3518. t.(a1RN8)AS=a](RAS)|8=RAa1S)8B 


| [Similar proof to 35:15] 
3521. tralRN8=(a1R)8 =a1(R[ 8) 


Dem. d 
+.x856102.J)tra(a]R|8)y.=.zea.zxRy.yeg. 
[x35:1] z.c(a1R)y.yef. 
[x35101] z.cz((a1.R)n 8] y (1) 
F.«*35102.2 F:z(a1RD B)y.=.vea.aRy.yeR. | 
[35-101] z.zcea.c(R[8)y. 
[3511] se, lol RT 8) y (2) 
F.(1).(2).2+. Prop 
«35:22. +F.(a1R)S=a1(R|S) 
Dem. 
F.x341.2F:.z((a1 R)| S] y. = : (42) -æ (a 1 Eis, zën: 
[*35'1] = : (72) væ eo .aRz.2Sy: 
[*10°35] ziceat(ue).chz.z8y. 
[#341] =:sea.(R|S)y: 
[3351] =:0(a1(R|S) y:. 2t Prop 


*3523. F.S|(RP8)=(S| RN 8 [Similar proof to «35:22] 
$352 a1R|S—(a1R)|S Df 
«3525. SIRPS=(SIR))`8 Df 
43526. F.(a1 R) (SP B) ea1Gt| EN 8 =a (RIS) A) 
=(a1R) SFB —-aT(R |(SP 8)) 
-QUTR|S)T8-—«1(|Sp 8) 


Dem. 
F-X841.2F i2 (1) GT B) ym: (32) («1 R) 2 2 (ST y: 
[4385-1101] si(qz).vea.cRz.zSy.yeR: 
[10:35] =irea.ye 8B:(q2).2Rz.28y : 
[x341] mimrea.z(R|S)yy.yefg: 
[357102] sir (a (RISA; y (1) 


E.(1) -:35:21:22:23 . (85:24:25)... DE. Prop 
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«3527. a JR|ISP8=(a1R|S)P8 Df 
«35:31. t.(Rfa))8=Rp(aa B) 


Dem. | 
F. «35101. Db: æ (RT! aP 8] y.=.x«Rfa)y.yeg. 
[*35°101] e, Ru, geg, geff, 
[*22°33] =.zRy.yean8. 
[335101] =.z(Rif(an 8) y: DF. Prop 
43532. F.a1(81R)-(an B)1R. .. [Proof similar to that of 35:81] 
x95:33 -(a1 RPS) y={a] RE (Bay)} [Proof similar to that of x3531] 


F 
«3534. F.al(B1RTyY=((an 8)1RPy [Proof similar to that of *35:31] 
k.aTE-—(anD'R)1R 


tak851.DhHiz(alR) y.=.zea.zRy. 
[33:14] =.zea.zeDR.zRy. 
[4«22-33.335- 1]: =.2((an D'R)]R]y: DF. Prop 


x35351. F. RP B= RP (Ba AR) — [Proof as in 35:35] 
x35352. F.a1 RE B=(an D'R)]RN(8 n AR) [Proof as in 85:35] 
x85354. F.(RFa)|S= R|a18 | 


Dem. 
F.*34'1.*35:101.2 
bea {(Rfa)|S}2.=.(qy).cRy.yea.ySz.. 
[x35:1] =. (Qy) Ry .y(a18)z. 
[x34 1} =.2(R|(a18S) z: 2E. Prop 
«85:41: F.(aud)1]R-a1Ro«1R [351 . 22:34] 
435412. H. RN(8uB)- Ri Bu R| B [x35:101 . 22-34] 


x35'413. H. (ava) ] RE (8v 8) 2 (a1 BF B) (a1 RE) | Í 
! v(a1R[|8)o(xX]R[TAE) [x35102.x2234] 

«3542. +.a4 (Ru S)=(a] R)v(a158) [*35:1 . 23:34] 

x35:421. F. (Ro S) PB -(R PB) &(S PB) ` [*35°101 . 23:34] 

x35422. H. a T(R U S) PB. = (a1 R FB) e («1S PB) [35102 23:34] 

x3043. F:aCg.2.a1RGB81R ` 


Dem. 
F.x351.2F:. aC 8.2:2(a] Kin, S .zea.cRy. 
[x22:1]  D.zeB.zRy. 
[3351] J.z(81R)y:.DH. Prop 


«30431. +:BCy.>.RPBER hy {Proof similar to that of «35:43] 
*35°432. H: a C yy. dè J.ajREBCyiRfè 
[Proof similar to that of «35 43] 
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435-44. b.afRGR 


Dem. ` 
F.x351.2F:z(a1 Kin, 23. eg, Su, 


- [3:27] | 2 .æRy:2 F. Prop 
«35441. KH. EP BE R [Proof similar to that of *35:44] 
*35:442. H. a 1 REP 8 E R [Proof similar to that of x35:44] 


x35451. F: D'RCa.D.aR=R 
Dem. 


-ceD*R.axea: 


tox471.DF:.Hp .D:zeD'“R. 
.ZeD'E.zRy.vea (1) 


[34:36] DJ:zeDR.zxzRy. 
F.x3314 4471, It:zRy.=.zeDR.zRy (2) 
F.(1).(2).D2F : Hp. JizRy.=.aRy.czea. 
CERN A .2(a]R)y:. DF. Prop 
x35452. t:A'RC8.D.R|8=R [Similar proof] 
*35:453. H: D'ECa.2.a1R[ 8=Rf8 [Similar proof] 
. «95454. F:(*RCB8.D.aIRIB=a1R [Similar proof] 
«3546. F: EGS.2.a1E Ca18 
Dem. 
F.«231.2F :. Hp. O:xRy.2.aSy: 
[Fact] IJ:zea.zRy.J.zea.xS8y: 
[3351] I:al(a]R)y.D.z(a18)y:.D+. Prop 
x35461. : RE S. D. R| BE SP B [Similar proof] 
*35:462. F: RE S. 3. a 1 RP 8GCa1S[ 8 [Similar proof] 
*35:471. H: «P n a= A.D. P | (a 7 R) = Å 


Hom m HU d 


Dem. 
LE.x341.2 F:z(P|(a1 R)) 2.2. (47). Py y (a R)z. 
[*35:1] >.(qy).2Py.yea.yRz. 
[33-14 . 105] _ D.(qy).ye UP. yea. | 
[22:33 . 24:5] - 2>.7!AP na _ | (1) 
F.(1). Transp. *24:51. D 


F:ePaa= A.D2.—z=Í[P |(a1B)] 2: 
11:11:38] DF:G%Paaq=A.2.(z,z2).— æ [P |(a1 R} z. 
[*25:15] 2.P|(a1R)- À:2F.Prop 


«35472. F:D'Paa-A.2.(Rpa)| P= À 
«854478. HH: AP na=A.J.P|(a1RPB)=A — 
35474, +: D'P n B = A. 2. (a IRP B) | P= Å 
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#3548. F:G*PCa.2.P|(a1R) - P| R 


Dem. 
F.«221. DF: Hp.2:ye(P.2,.yea: 
[34-71] (o I:ye AP . yea.=,. ye AP: 
[*10:311] I:zPy.yeA'P.yea.=, .xPy.ye A“P (1) 
F.«*3314 471 .DE:xPy.ye AéP.=.aPy (2) 
—E.(1).(2).3F:.Hp.>:2xPy.yea.=,.2Py: 
[410311] J:zPysyea.yRz.=, .=Py.yR2: 
- [351] I:aPy.y(a]lR)z.=, .«Py.yRz: 
[x10:281] Da (ay). «Py. y (a1R)2.=.(qy). «Py. yRe: 
[341] J:a(P|a1R)z.=.z(P|R)z2:.Dt+. Prop 


x30481. F: D'R C B: 2. (PPB) | R= P| R [Similar proof] 
«8551. k.Cnv(a1R)= Rha 


Dem. 
H.x31:181. D+ :z(Onv'(a1R)| y.2.y(«1R)z. 
[*35:1] =.yea. y Ra š 
[31:11] =. SH yea. 
[x35:101] =. a(R Pa)y: D+. Prop 
«3552. F.Cnv(RP8)=81 R [Proof similar to that of «35:51] 


«3553. F. Cav“(a1 RÈ B)=B81 R Pa [Proof similar to that of *35°51] 
*3561. F.D*(a1Z)-an DR 


Dem. 
F. 43313. Òt: «we Die) Ei. =Z:(qy) -a(a1R)y: 
[3511] =: (tun), eg, au: 
[*10:35] =:xea: (Hy). chy: 
[*33°13] =:iwea.ceD'R: 
[22:33] =:ze(an D‘R):. DF. Prop 


*3562. F:aCD'R..D(a]R)=a [x9561.x22:621] 
*35°63. H:DRCa. =.aIR=R 


Dem. 
F.*x3561.3F:a0IR=R.>).anD'R=D'R. 
“[x22:621] D.D'R Ca (1) 
F. (1). x35'451 . D +. Prop 
«3564. |.d(RfB)=Band‘R [Proof as in «35:61] 
x35'641. F:anD'R=A.2.afR=A . [35:61 . 33:241] 
x35642. F:and‘R=A.3.Rfa=A [*35:64 . «33:241] 


«35.643. bran D'R= A.D. a 1(R v S)=a18 [x35:641:42] 
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«85644. Fran d‘R=A.>.(RwS)Pa=SfPa [x35642421] 


*35:65. .:8CUAR.J).A(R]8)=B [*35°64 . 22621] 
«3566. F:G*EC8.z.R[8—-R [Proof as in *35°63] 
*35°671. F. D(R|S)=D“(RPD*S) j 
Dem. 
—F.x3313.3F:.xeD(R|S).=:(34y).(R|S y: 
[x341] =: (Hy, 2). æRz .28y: 
[11:23] = : (42, y). bs, zy : 
` [*10:35] =:(qz):aRz:(qy).zSy: 
[*33°13] =:(q2).chRz.zeDS: 
[*35°101] -=1(qz).a(RPD‘S)z: 
[33:13] =: ge D(RPD*S):.D F. Prop 


*35°672. +. (I (R|S)- G«G(*R1S) [Similar proof] 
*35°68. F:an 8= A.2.(a] RF8y= A 
Dem. 
F.x35:61:6421.2 F. D(a] RE 8) Ca. (af RP8)CB. 
[x22:49.x2413] 2F:an ës ^.2.D'(a1 RF8) e A(a1 RF0)= A. 
[34-531] D2.(a1RF8y= Å :2 F. Prop 
«857. F:9((RIB)y).=.yeB. (Ry) 


This proposition is very often used in the later parts of the work. 


Dem. 
F.x1421. DF:6(RPS)Y).D.ENRÈO)Y. 
[433-43] D.ye A(RÈ 8). 
[35:64] D.yeß (1) 
F.(D) #471. DF: < (RPBYy) .=.ye 8.4 (RF8%) (2) 
FE.x473.«x35101.2 F:.ye8.. 2O:ix(R[ B)y. ze, Ry: 


g 


[414-272] :$((RTByy).=.p(Ry) (3) 
F.(8).3532.2 F:yeB. p (REB)Y}-=-y EB. p (R*y) (4) 
F.(2).(4).. DE: Prop | 

*3571. Fi ye. Dy. R'y 8:2. Etë- ST 


Dem. 
F.x47.2b.:i Hp.O:ye8.2,.9ye8. Riy =S: ` 
[4357] ` Diye B2, (RE BYy - GT BYg : 
[85:64] D: y e (RIA) v AWTB). Dy. (Rl BYy - (SÈB) y 
[33:45] >:R[S8=S[8:.3F. Prop 
*35:75. F.A]R=RPA=A]RPS=a]RFA=A 
Dem. 


k.x3561. | 2F.D(A1R)-A. 
[433241] |^ 2F.A1R-À (1) 
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F.x3564.  IF.A(RPA)=A. 
[x33:241] DF. BEA =Å 
F.«3544121.2 F. ATRT'8C AIP, 
[10):9513] DF.AJRIB=A 
F.«354421. DE.a{RPAGRPA. 
[2).x513] Dth.a] RPA=A 
F.(1).(2). (3). (4). DF. Prop 
x3576. F.VIR- RPV-V1R[V-R 


Dem. 
| F.x35l. DH:x(V1R)y. =.weV.zRy. 
[x24 104.473] =.axRy 
F.*35101 .DF:w(RPV)y. “=.zRy.yeN. 
[*24°104.%4°73] =.aRy 
F.«x35102.0 F:z(V1 REV) y.=.ceV.aRy.yeV. 
[*24°104.%4°73 ] =.aRy 


F. (1).(2).(3).2 +. Prop 
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(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


The rest of this number, down to 35:93 exclusive, is Se with af 8, 


except *35°81°812. 
«3581. P:x(afV)y.=.xwea [*351.*25:104] 

x35812. -L:x(VP8)y.=.ye8 [*35101 .*25:104] 
+35'82. tal8=a1VÈig d 


III 


Dem. Å 

F.35103.DF:x0(27B)y.=.wea.yeB. 

[325104] =.zea.aVy.yeg. 

[x35102] =.2(a1V[ 8)y:>F.Prop 
x35822. +.aIRP8=RA(a? 8) 

Dem. | 

F.x35102.3F:x(a]RPB)y.=.cea.eRy.yef. 

[x43] e, Zu, zeg, ue, 

[*35°103] =.aRy.x(aft 8)y. 

[«23:33] z.z(R^(at8)y:2F.Prop 
*35°83. H:DrRCa. Q*RCB.-. RGaTB 

Dem. 

F.x3814. — DtiraRy.DizeDR.ye GR: 

[22:46] 2: D'RCa.Q*EC8.2.2ea.yef 

F.(1).Comm.2F: .D*RCa. MA REI J.zea.yeg. 

[*35°103] D.x(atB)y 

F.*x35103. Dki.RGafS.d:cRy.d,,.cea.yeB: 

[*33:35:351] 2:D'ER Ca.G*ERC B. 


F.(2).(8). Ok, Drop ` 


R&WI 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


18 
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+85:831. F.-(at8)=(-at8)uv(at—8B)uv(-at—-g$) 


Dem. | 

F.8289:3985.2DF::z2[—(a T 8B) ym: [z (a T 8) y): 
[*35:108] - =:1.v(ea.yefB):. 
[4:51] E=nzmwea.v.yoeb:. 
[k442] u=:naneasyeb.v.yoeBbt.vi.zea.v.xmwea:yoepB:. 
. [5474] = Owed yeR .v.z DEA YVEBV. LEA yeb. Nawa y VERE 
[x4:25:31:37] | | Ce 

Å =.æmaa.yeB.v.cea.ywveB.v.cvcea.ywveb: 
[x22:35]. =:.xe—-a.yeB.v.xea.ye—-B.v.xe-a.ye-Bz. 
[*35°103] =na(-at8)y.v.a(af—B)y.v.zi-af—B)y:. 
[423234] z:.«((-af8)u(aT—8)e(—-aT—8)) yt: IDF. Prop 


+85832. H. (aT RE B)=(—aT B)o(a1 -B)o(-a1 - B) o R 
[x35:822:831 . Transp . «23:84] 
«358834. H. (aP B) Ay fò) =(any) (Bn ó) 


Dem. 
F.x35:1103.2 
F:z((aT8)^(yT5) y.=.zea.yeB.zey.yeòd. 
[«22:33.«35:103] z.z((any)T(8n8) y: D +. Prop 


*35:84. H.Cnv(a]8)=8ta [*35103 . x31131] 
«35:85. F:g!8.2.D'(at 8)—a 


Dem. 
F.x35103.x10281.2 ` 
F: (Ay) a (AT B)Y.=:(qy).zea.yeg: 
[10:35] =:xea:(qy).yeB: 
[245] =:zea.q!8 : (1) 


H. (1). #3313 . 1035 . D k . Prop 
«3586. kiqia.J.A4(at8)=8 [Similar proof] 
- 3987. krq'(at8).=.q!a.qy!8 


Dem. 
F.x35103.2 F:. dq 1 (aT 8).=:(4x,y).zea.yef: 
[11:54] =:(qa).zea:(quy).ye8: 
[424-5] =iqla.q18:.2+. Prop 


«35:88. tiwaf8=A.=:a=A.v.B=A 
[343587 . Transp . «24:51. 25:51] 
«35881. F: A"RCa.D.R|(a T8)=DR18 
Dem. 
F.x3941.«35103. 
F:z(R|(n T B) yo 


ll U 


.(q2).zRz.zea .yebB (1) 
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F.x3314. DHw,AqRCa.J:zRz.J.zea: 


[473] | J:zrHz.z.vRz.2ea (2) 
H.(1). (2). D F:: Hp. 2 :. x (R |[(a f 8) y.=:(q2).2Rz.yef: 
[*10:35] =:(qz).aRz:yeB: 
[*33°13] =:zeDR.ye8: 


[335-103] ¿(DRY 8)y :: DF. Prop 


435882. F:D'RC8.J.(a? 8)|R=at UR [Similar proof] 
«3589. kirq!8.D.(a08) (8 ty)=(atm:rq!8.2.(at8)(81y)=A 


Dem. 


F.*#341.2F:.2[(a TOBIN) 
=E:(qy). cP B)y-y(B1 y)2: 


[x35:103] E Dose 
[x424] =Z:(qy).zea.ye8.zey: 
[*10°35 ] =:q!8:zxea.zey: 
[335-103] =:39!18:x(af y) z (1) 
F.(I).Dkiq!8.:afGat 8) (BY 2.=.2(af yes. — 
>(q!18).2: [2 (aT 8) (8t y) z] t D F. Prop 
*35891. F:.(!18.v.— q!a:D.(af 8) (Gta) 2 (aT) 
Dem. I 
i F.x3588.2F:eg!a.2.atTa- À.at 8—À. 
[34:32] ` 2.aTa-À.(at B) (Bt) À. 
[«21:24] 2.(ata) - (af 8)|(81 a) (1): 
F.(1).:3589.2 +. Prop 
«390892. F: (a T a? = (a Í a) | «aseo d 


*35°895. F:an8=A.D.(af =Å [x356882] 
*x359. F.DY(afa)=U“(af a)=C(af a)=a 


Dem. 
F.x358586. | Dtiqia.D.D(afa)=a.A(ata)=a (1) 
H. *35°88 . ig la... q! (ata). 
[«33:29] 2.D(afa)=A.A(atfa)=A. 
[x24:51] J.D(ata)=a.A(afa)=a (2) 


F. (1). (2). *483.D H. D'(at a) = (a1 a) a. D k. Prop 
«3591. F:ECaTa.z.C*ECa 

F.x35103.3F:.RCafa.=:2Ry.Dzy.2,yea: 

[x33:352] =:C°RCa:. D+. Prop 


*3592. k:.(ga).P=afa.d:RGP.=.CRCCP [x35991] 
18—-2 
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35:93. 
Dem. 


35931. 
x35:932. 
x35:94. 

«35941. 
«35942. 
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E:(R).)(D'R).=. (a). pa 


F.«x3312.*14:18.2 LTC ffe E JP (D'R): 
[10:11:21] D+:(a).p2.2.(R). 9 (DR) 2). 
Lait, 2E:(R).9 (D*R).2.9(D*(aTa)). 
[«35:9] A, dn: ` 
[10:11:21] DF:(R).$(D“R).D.(a). da ` (2) 
F.(1).(2). Ak, Drop | 

(R). (AR). =. (a). pa [Proof as in «35:93] 


F = 

E: (R). és, e, (oi, pa [Proof as in 35:93] 
E:(qR).$(DR).=.(qa).da [X35:93. Transp] 

l : (TE). $ (Te R).= . (qa). pa [x35931 . Transp] 
F:(qR). (CR). =. (ga). a [x35:932 . Transp] 


ih HD IH 


«36. RELATIONS WITH LIMITED FIELDS 


Summary of «36. 

In this number we are concerned with the special case in which the same 
limitation is imposed upon the domain and the converse domain of a relation. 
In this case, the same result is achieved by imposing the limitation on the 
field. It is convenient to be able to regard «1 Pf a as a descriptive function 
of a or of P, which we secure by the notation PE a, whence, as will be ex- 
plained in x38, P [“« and [a‘P will both mean P[ a. If P is a serial relation, 
and a C C*P, “Pl a” will stand for “the terms of a arranged in the order 
determined by P,” or, as we may call it briefly, “a in the P-order.” Pla is 
defined as follows: 

«3601. Pila=ailPfa Df 

We thus have 
«36:13. Hraz(Pfa)y.=.a, yea.aPy 

Most of the propositions concerning PẸ a demand that P should have 
some at least of the characteristics of a sertal relation. Hence the propositions 
concerning P [ a which can be given in the present number are, for the most 
_ part, not the most useful propositions concerning P[ a. The most useful 

propositions in the present number are the following: 
«8625. H:CPCa.=.Pfa=P | 
«3629. H.Pla=Paata 
«863. +. Prla=Pi(an CP) 
«3633. H.P OP=P 


x3601. Pira=aiPfa Df 
x3611. t.Pla=alPfa [(36:01)] 
«36:13. +:x(Plo)y.=.2%,yea.«Py [83611 . 35:102] 
The following propositions are obtained from those of «35 by means of 
x36:11, which, as it is used in each case, is not referred to again. 


1862. t.PlaaQi8-(PAaQC(ang) [x85:15] 


«36201. k. Pla A PL 8=P[(ang) ` [x362] 
#36202. K. PP a A Qt a=(P A Q)Ë a [x36:2] 
*86:203. k. PP a À Q=(P Á Q)[ a [«35:18] 
x3621. H.(Pfa|8=P[ (an B) [x35:33:34] 
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*36:22. 


Dem. 
F.x3613.x341.2 F:z (PE a) (QL a)] z 


[x10:5] 


F 
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(PE ai@Lae(Pi@ la 


= . (TY) . 2, y, zea.zPy.yQz. 
>.(qy)-a, zea.vPy.yQz (1) - 


H. (1) #1035 . #841. D H. Prop 


x36 23. 
x36:24. 
x36:241. 
x36 25. 


Dem. 


x36:26. 
x36:27. 
x306:28. 
x36 29. 
x363. 


Dem. 


x36:31. 
x36:32. 
x36 33. 
«36:34. 
«36:35. 
«36:4. 


Dem. 


L 


«(PoQfa=PiawQfa [x35:422] 


FraC8.D.PPaGCP[8” [35432] 

.HPGQ.D.P faGQfa [x35:462] 
P:OPCa.=.Pla=P 

F.x3613. x&T.2F: Pia P erën, Day, Yea! 
[*33°352] =:0PCa:.3F. Prop 
F:CPna=A.D. P\(Qta)= A. (Qta)| P= Á [*95:473:474] 
F:PLA=A [*35°75] 

F.P[V=P [*35°76] 

H.Pla=Paata [x35822] 

k.Pla= P (an CP) 

F.x3317 .x471.DF:<Py.=.x%,yeC'P.aPy: 

[Fact] Ihtia, yea.aPy.=.a, yea.z, ye C P .a«Py. 
[*22°33] =.a,yeanCP.aPy. 
[*36:13] =.a{PT(anCP)}y ` (1) 
H. (1). *86:13. D k+. Prop | 

kan G@P= A.2. Pla= À [x36:3:27] 

Han C(P=8acCP.DJ).Pia=P[8 [x36:3] 

R.PLCOP= P [36:25] 
F.Cnav“PPa=(P) fa [35:53] 
F.(PEaypce(PSLa ` [36:22] 

Fan DSR=A.v.an IR A:2. (Ro S) Ea Spa 
F.x35:643.2 F tan D'R— A.2.a1 (R9 S) 2218. 

[*35°21] 2.(RoS)[a=S[a (1) 
Similarly F:anUIR=A.D.(RuS)jpa=STa (2) 
F.(D.(2).9 k. Prop 


#37. PLURAL DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTIONS 


Summary of *37. 


In this number, we introduce what may be regarded as the Stéi of Ry. 
« Ry” was defined to mean “the term which has the relation E to y.” We 
now introduce the notation “R“8” to mean “the terms which have the 
relation R to members of 8.” Thus if £ is the class of great men, and R is 
the relation of wife to husband, R“8 will mean “wives of great men.” If 
B is the class of fractions of the form 1 — 1/2” for integral values of n, and R 
is the relation “less than,” R**8 will be the class of fractions each of which is 
less than some member of this class of fractions, i.e. R**9 will be the class of 
proper fractions. Generally, R“B is the class of those referents which have 
relata that are members of £. 

We require also a notation for the relation of R**8 to 8. This relation 
_ we will call R.. Thus R, is the relation which holds between two classes 
a and 8 when a consists of all terms which have the relation R to some 
member of 8. 


A specially important case arises when R“y always exists if y e 8. In this 
case, R“B is the class of all terms of the form R“ when yef£. We will 
denote the hypothesis that R“ always exists if y e by the notation E !! R“B, 
meaning “the R’s of 8's exist.” 

The definitions are as follows: 

37:01. de =2{(qy)-yeR. aki di Df 
x31:02. = af (a — R**8) Df 


37:03. R.=Cav(R) Df 
This definition serves merely for the. avoidance of -brackets. Without it, 


“R.” would be ambiguous as between (R). and Cnv‘(R,), which are not equal. 
In all cases in which a suffix occurs, we shall adopt the same convention, ze. 
we shall always put 
Rev six pe Cnv'( Eug; ). 

x37T04. R= R “< Df 

Thus A***« consists of all classes which have the relation R, to some 
member of x. Rk is only significant when « is a class of classes relatively 
to members of the converse domain of R; in this case, B“ is a class of classes 
relatively to members of the domain of R. 
«3705. E! R«*8.—:9ye€8.2,.E! Ry Df 

Here the symbol “E !! R“ 8” must be treated as a whole, i.e. we must not 
regard it as making an assertion about R“8. If R**8 =a, we must not suppose 
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that we shall be able to put ^E !1 a,” which would be nonsense, just as “E ! æ” 
is nonsense even when x= Ry and E! Rea 


The notation Ra, introduced in the present number, is extremely useful, 
and embodies a very important idea. Its use is somewhat different according 
to the kind of relation concerned. Consider first the kind of relation which 
leads to a descriptive function, say D. If X is a class of relations, D“X is the 
class of the domains of these relations. In this case, DA is a class each of 
whose members is of the form DR, where Rex. Again, let us denote by 
“xn” the relation of m to mxn; then if we denote by “NC” the class ot 
cardinal numbers, x n“ NC will denote all numbers that result from multi- 
plying a cardinal number by n, t.e. all multiples of n. Thus eg. x 2“NC will 
be the class of even numbers. If R is a correlation between two classes a and 
B, te. a relation such that, if ye 8, Ry exists and is a member of a, while 


conversely, if æ ea, Rx exists and is a member of £, then a= RB, and we 
may regard R as a transformation applied to each member of 8 and giving 
rise to a member of a. It is by means of such transformations that two classes 
are shown to be similar, i.e. to have the same (cardinal) number of terms. 


In the case of serial relations, the utility of the notation R**9 is somewhat 
different. Suppose, for example, that R is the relation of less to greater among 
real numbers. Then if $ is any class of real numbers, R“ will be the segment 
of real numbers determined by £, t.e. the class of real numbers which are less 
than the limit or maximum of 8. In any series, if B is a class contained in 
the series and R is the generating relation of the series, R**9 is the segment 
determined by 8. If @ has either a limit or a maximum, say x, R**8 will be 


R'z. But if 8 has neither a limit nor a maximum, A**B will be what we may 
call an "irrational" segment of the series. We shall see at a later stage that 
the real numbers may be identified with the segments of the series of rationals, 
+e. if R is the relation of less to greater among rationals, the real numbers 
will be all classes such as R“8, for different values of 8. The real numbers 
which correspond to rationals will be those resulting from a 8 which has a 
limit or maximum; the irrationals will be those resulting from a 8 which has 
no limit or maximum. | 


The present, number may be divided into various sections, as follows: 
(1) First, we have various elementary properties of the terms defined at the 
beginning of the number; this section ends with *37:29. (2) We have next 
a set of propositions dealing with relative products, and with such symbols as 
P“Qéy, PQ, and so on. The central proposition here is 


37:33. H. (P| Q) ry = P QM y 


By the definition, Q***« = ite, Thus PéQk= (P| Q.)“«. This connects 
propositions concerning such symbols as P**Q*** with propositions concerning 
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relative products. This second section consists of the propositions from «37:3 
to «37:39. (3) We have next a set of propositions on relations with limited 
domains and converse domains. The chief of these are 


*37:401. §.D“( RE 8) — RB 
x37412. HF. (Rfa)“B = R**(a n B) 
«3741. F.D'(RLa)—ao Réa.A(Rf a)= an Ra 

These propositions on relations with limited domains and converse domains, 
together with certain others naturally connected with them, extend from x37:4 
to «37:52. (4) We next have a number of very important propositions on the 
consequences of the hypothesis Eu R**8, ie. the hypothesis that, for any 


argument which is a member of 8, R gives rise to a descriptive function Ry. 
The chief proposition in this section is 


*376. HE ENRB.D.RB=è[(qy).yeB.z=R'y 
Fropositions with the hypothesis E !!.R“fB are applied to the cases of R 


and R, in which the hypothesis is verified. This section extends from *37°6 
to «37:791. (5) Finally, we have three propositions on the relative product 
of af 8 with other relations. These propositions are useful in relation- 
arithmetic (Part IV). 


The propositions of the present number which are most used in the sequel, 
apart from those already mentioned, are the following (omitting such as merely 
embody definitions): 


#3715. +. R“aCD‘R 
«8716. +. Rea CAR 
«372. F:a C 8.2. Pea] C P*g 
«87:22. F.P'«av B)= Pau Peg 
48725. +. D‘R= R*(*R. G*R = Bet 
487-26. +. R“B= Re(8 o GR) 
437-265. H. Ra = Ran OR). Ra = Ran CR) 
48729. F.R“A=A.RA=A 
43732. t.D(P[Q)=P“DQ.A(P [QY=QAP 
*3745. F:.(y).E!lRy.>: TIRA. =.q!8. 
«37:46. F:xeR“a. =.qtan Ro 
«3761. F::E!! R“8.2 ¿Reg Ca. = =:1yeB.3,.Ryea 
For example, let E be the relation of father to son, 8 the class of Etonians, 


a the class of rich men; then “R“8 Ca” states “all fathers of Etonians are 
rich,” while “ye8.2,.Ryea” states “if a boy is an Etonian, his father 
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must be rich.” In virtue of the above proposition, these two statements are 
equivalent. 

«3702. F:E!lR'y.yea.D.RyeR“a 

«3763. HF: E! Ra. Dive Ra. Ie. Jzi=:yed. dy. y (Ry) 


«38701. R“B=2((qy).yef8 . Ry) Df 


«87-02. R,=@8 (a= R**B) Df 
43703. R.=Cuv“(R.) Df 
#8704. Re“ = R.“ Df 


48705. E! R«B.—:yeB.2,. EI Ry Df 

x3T1. biaeR“B.=.(qy).yeB-aRy [#203 . (k37:01)] 
x37101. F:aR.B.=.a=R“B [21:3 . (*37-02)] 
437-102. F: a (I). B. = . a= Berg [437101] 


#87108. F:aeR““x.=.(48).Bex.a=R“B.=.aeR.x 
[«37:1:101 . («37:04)] 


x37104. ki. EN R8. 2:968. 2,. EI Ron [x42 . (x87:05)] 
487105. hizeR“B.=.(qy).yeB.yRe  [*37:1.+31:11] 
487106. F:. E!Rf'w.D:we R“B.=.Rweg 


Dem. f | 
F.x37-105.x304.2 1. Hp. dive R“B.=.(99)- Ye B. y = Re. 
[*14:205] =. R“ e B:.2 k. Prop 
48711. +.RB = RR — [)87:101.x803] 
«87111. H.E! RB [*x37-11 . 14-21] 


«3712. E: (8) S RB = QB «=> R. = Q [30-42 i x37:11111] 
«37138. +:P=Q.3.P“B=Q°8 


Dem. 
F.x21:43.2F :. Hp. D z: æ Py . Sen, 2QY : 
[Fact] D:yeB.æPy.=xy.y€eB.xQy: 
[*10:281] | D:(qy)-yeR.aPy.=z.(qy)-yeB.xQy: 
[x37:1] D:xe PB. =r. e QB: d+. Prop 
«37131. F: P= Q.2. P. = Q 
Dem. 


F.x3T13.2F:. Hp.2:a— P*B.z2,5.a- Q'**B: 
[437-101] 2:aP,8.z,,5.aQ.B :. I+. Prop 
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«3714. F:P=Q.=.P.=Q. 

. Dem. 
F.«97:101.x2115.2 
kr, P =Q. =:a=P“B.=,p.a=Q“B: 
[*13:183] =:(8).P“B=Q“B: | 
[*37-1.*20°15] = : (B, x) : (aah, gef, afin, = . (D), ef. al: 
[*10°1] D : (a): (qy) «yeèlz=w).aPy.=.(qy) .ye2(2=w).<Qy: 
[*20°3] D: (2): (qy)-y=w-aPy.=.(qy)- y =w. «Qy: 
[*13:195] D: (a) : æPw . e, xQw | (1) 
F.(1).*10:11:21 .*11:2. 2 
KH. P.=Q.. Dile, w):zPw.=.aQw: 
[21:43] 2: P=Q | (2) 
+ .(2).*37:131. D F . Prop 

«3715. F.R*aCD*R 


I 


Dem. 
F.«x971.2F:zeRa.2.(qy)- yea. c Ey. 
[10:5] 2 ; (uy). Ry . 
[33:13] 2.cceD'R:2F.Prop 
43716. t.RéaCA'R [87:15 Ë 232] 
«B717. i. R*8Ca.z:yeB.oHy.Duy- vea 


Dem. | 
F.*871.2F:. RBCa.=:(qy).ye8B.xRy.J, .mead: | 
=:yeB.aRy.Dz,y-cea:. D+. Prop 


[*10°23] 
«37171. ti. Rea CB.=iwea.BRy.Dauy-yek 
Dem. i | : 
F.37:105.D-:.R“aCB.=:(qo).cea.eRy.D,y.ye8: 
-[+10-23] =:æea.xRy.Dxy.7eB:. AF, Prop 
— 5 
*9718. F:ye8.2. Ry C R*g 
Dem. 
— 
F.x32118.D2 F :. Hp.):2eRy.).aRy.yef-. 
[87:1] ` 3. ae R*8:. D+. Prop 


E v 
«37181. F:zea.2. Rz C Ra [Proof as in x37:18] 
43872. F:aCg.2.P*ac P“B 


Dem. | f : 
F.*22:1.2F: Hp.2:yea.2,.yeB: 
[*10°31] D:yea.vPy.D,-yeR.aPy: 
[*10°28] D:(qy)-yea.cPy.D.(qy)-yeR.aPy: 


[x37-1] J:zeP“a.D.zeP“8:.DH+. Prop 
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The above proposition (37:2) is one of the forms of asyllogistic inference 
due to Leibniz's teacher Jungius. The instance given by Jungius is: " Circulus 
est figura; ergo qui circulum describit, is figuram describit *." Here the class 
of circles is our a, the class of figures is our 8, and the relation of describing 
is our P. 

«37201. F: PG Q. 3. P“a C Qa [Similar proof] ` 
«37202. -:aCg. PCGQ.2. P*aCQ*8 [x37:2:201] 
«3721. F. P“(an 8) C Pan P&B 


Dem. 
F.x37T1.2F:.zeP* (an B).=:(qy)-yeanB.xPy: 
[*22°33] =:(qy).yea.yeR.xPy: 
[*10°5] >:(qy).yea.zPy:(qy) geff, afin: 
[x37:1] DJ:zeP'a.xzeP“: 
[*22°33] 2:ze Pan P*8:. D. Prop 
#37211. H. (P AQ) “aC Phan Qa {Similar proof] 


«37212. F.(P AQ) (an B) C Pan P“BaQ'anQ“B [x37:21:211] 
*3722. £.P (au B)= P'*qu.P**8 

This. proposition is very frequently used. The fact that here we have 
identity, while in 43721 we only have inclusion, is due to the fact that 
*10°42 states an equivalence, while *10°5 only states an implication. 

Dem. 


(F.x3971.2 b: ze P" (av B). :(qy).yeavu B.zPy: 


[22:34] =:(9y):yea.v.yeB:xPy: 
[x44] =E:(qy):yea.zPy.v.yeB.aPy: 
[10:42] Z:(qy).yea.zPyivi(qy).yeB.xzPy: 
[3371] =:xeP"a.v.cePB: 
[22:34] =:0eP“quP*“B:.3F.Prop 
«37221. F. (P u Q)'*a = Phau Qa | [Similar proof] 
«37:222. + . (P u Q)“(a v 8) = P““a v P“BuQ“auvQé8 [x31:22221] 
x3723. F.D'R,-&((q8).a— R“B] [37-101 . 33:11] 


*37:231. +. UR, = Cls 


The type of “Cls” here is that type whose members are of the same type 
as GR. In the proof, use is made of the convention that a Greek letter 
always stands for an expression of the form 2 (ø$ ! 2). 


Dem. 

F.x97:101. IttaR.2(p!2).=.a= R2 ($!2): 

[*10°11-281] IHi(qa) .aR.2($!2).=.(qga) .a= RéZ(p! 2): 
[K33:181] |^. . DtH:2(p12)e QR.. =. (Ja). u= R2 ($12) (1) 


* We quote from Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, Chapter m1, $ 15 (p. 75 n.). 
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F. *20°2 . (87:01). D F : {(qy). ye (plz). æRy) = R“2 (12):, 


[10-11-24] Dk: (Ð): (qa) a= R2 (52) (2) 
F.(1).(2).«202. DH:2(p12)eCls.D.2(p!12)e Ge R, — (8) 
F.x20:41.x2:02. DF:2(p!2)e A“R,.2D.23(p!2)e Cls (4) 
F.(3).(4). DF. Prop 


As appears in the above proof, it is necessary, when a proposition con- 
taining “Cls” is to be proved, to abandon the notation with Greek letters, and 
revert to the explicit functional notation. 


#3724. F:aceD'R,.2.aCD*R 


Dem. 
dt SCME «37101 LTC DW . = :. (TB) . a= RB 1, 

[*20:33.*37'1 ] Z:(AB):2ea.=,.(qy).ye8B.zRy:. 

[31161] D: xea. Ae (EE, y).yeB.zkRy: 

[11:23] Dz: (HY, B).yeB.aRy: ` 

[1155] Ds: (ay): zRy (38) ye B: 

[10:5] Dz: (qy). c Ry: 

[38-13] 2,:zeD*R:: D +. Prop 
«8725. F.D*R- R*I*R.G*R- R«D«R 

Dem. 

F.x3313. DE:zeD'E.z.(qy).cRy. 

[433:14.3«4 71] =.(qy)-ye AR. ky. 

[37:1] e, e RAR (1) 

F.33:131. DF: ye UR . =. Gei, aen, 

[33:14,44:71]  =.(qa).zeDR.azky. 

[x87:105] =.yeR“DR _ (2) 

F.(1).(2). D. Prop 
«3726. F.R*8- R**(8 n (SR) 

Dem. 

F.x3T1.29k:.«e R*8.z:(quy).y eB.oRy: 

[*x33:14.34 71] =:1(qy).yeB.ye AU R.aRy: 

[22:33] =:(4y) .ye Bn Q*E.zRy: 

[x371] =: s e R“(8 n A'R) :. D +. Prop 
«97261. H. Reg = R*«(B n DR) [437-26 . 33:21] 


*37:262. F: an A R=B8aUAR.J. Réa= R“B [x37:26] 
437263, tran D'R- 8o D*R.2. R*a— Berg [437-261] 
*37264. Fi:qian RB. =. (qu, y).vea.ye8B.zRy.=.E!8a R“a 


Dem. | 
F.22:33.371.3F:.q!lanR“B.=:(q0):cea:(qy).yefB.aRy: (1) 
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[11°55] = : (gx, y) .zea.yeB.aRy 
F.Gl).*11:6.32F:. glan RB. =: (Qy): ye RB: (Giel, zeg, cu 
[x37:105] =:(Hy).yeB.yeR“a: 
[x22:38] =:H!B8nR“a 
F.(2).(3).2 +. Prop 

«37265. F. R“a=R“(an OR). R“a=R“(an CR) 

Dem. | 
+. x33'161 .:22621 .D-.I'R=CRNAR. 
[x22:481] — JbF.anGd*E—-anCRnGR. 
[*37°262] 2k. Réa= R**(a n CR) 
F.(1).x3322. D+. Prop 

x3727. F:d*RC8.5.D'R — R*8 [22621 . 37:2526] 

487271. F:D'RCa.2.Q*R- Ra  [122:621..x37:25:261] 

43728. F.R«V—-D*R.R«V-Q*R [487-297-271 42411] 

43729. F.R“A=A.RA=A 

Dem. 
) F.x105.5bF:(qy).yeA.zRy.2.(qu).ye^ 
F.(1). Transp. «2453. DF.—(qy).yeA.zhy. 
[x371] Dhing R“A. 
[24°51] DF. RAHA 
DË, 3H. Bech A 
F.(2).(3).3F. Prop 
— 
#3873.  F.(sg*(P1Qyi'z = PQ 
Dem. 
WË EWEN 
F. (se? | Q'z Siet |Q) 2] 
[x341] = @ Ian), «Py . yde! 
| > 
[32:18] =ĉ (Hy) . æPy . y e Qz) 
— 
[(*37-01)] = P“Q‘z. D F. Prop 
«37:301. H. (gs(P|Q)e=Q"P*e [Similar proof] 
> —<G < ve 
487302. F: R=PIQ.D. R“ = PQ2. Ria = Q P*z 
| [:437:3:301 .«32:23:231-16] 
— 
*x37:31. F.sg(P:Q)=P.¡Q 
Dem. 


— 
F.x37:113.  2F.(2).([sg (Pl Q)*z = PQ 
H. (1). «3442.2 +. Prop 


[PART 1 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
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437311. F.gs(P|Q) = (QX| P [Similar proof] 
43732, F.D«PIQ)- PDQ . O(P Q) - Q«G*P 


Dem. 
F.x3313.x341.2 
FsszeD(P|Q.=:(qz): (qy).xPy. yQz: 
[11:23] = : (qy) : (12) . «Py .yQz: 
[11:55] = : (qy) : xP y : (42) . yQz: 
[*33:13] e (ta), zu, ge DQ: 
[x37:1] =: e PDQ (1) 
+. (1). #1011 . *2043.5 
| F.D«PiQ)- PD Q (2) 
F.«x332. D+. ACP|Q)=D“Cnv(P|Q) 
[x34-2] - D«Q|P) 
[en -Ý DP 
[x332] -QV«IP (3) 
| F.(2).(3).2F.Prop 
x37'321. F: AP CDQ .D2.D4(P IQ)= D'P [37:32:27] 
*37:322. -:D'QCG*P.2.0«P190)  G*Q [*37°32°271] 


«37323. t:A”P=DQ.I.D(P|Q=DP.A(P|Q=AQ [x37:321:322] 
#3733. F.(PiQyY*y - P QC 
Dem. 
*F.x371.9 Fi e(P|IQYS. 
[x341.+11:55] 


:(qz).zey.a(P[Q)z2: 
: (42, y).zey.zPy.yQz: 


[*11:23] =:(qy, z).aPy.yQz.zey: 
[11:55] =: (gy): Py : (Jz). yQz.zey: 
[«37:1] =:(qy).@Py.ye Qy: 
[«37:1] =:10€ P“Qy:.3F. Prop 
#3734. |+.(P|Q).=P./Q. 
Dem. 
F.3711 .DF.(P Qv=(PIQ y ` 
[*37°33] = PQy 
[37:11] = PQ (1) 


H. (1). #1011 . x34-42 . D +. Prop 


#37341. H. (Cnv(P |Q)1. = (Q). (P). [*34:2 .*]37-34] 
*37:35. F:(2). R“ = PQZ.I.(y). R“y= PQY 
Dem. 
F.«3442.JH Hp.D.R=P|Q. 
[437-13] D. Bea = (P | Qy*y 
[37:33] = P(Qy : D+. Prop 
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#37351. F:(a). Rea = Pre, 3. (1). Rr = PQ 

| oras š «K37'11. (43704) | 
#37352. F: (a). Ra = PQ a. 2. (x). RK = P“Q “kr 


Lean Po «8711. (487-04) | 
«37353. H: (2). R*S'z = P*Q'z.2.(y). R Sy = PHO 
Dem. | 
F.*1421.3F:Hp.>.(2).E!R“S%. 
[34:41] ` >. Gei, R*S'a = (R | Hz, 
[x14-131-144] 5.(2). (R| Syz = PQs. 
[*37:35] D. (y). (R|S)**y = PQ. 
| [37:38] Dd. (y). RS y = PQ ‘y : DE. Prop 
437354. E: (a). RSSa = PQ a. 2 . (x) RES = PQ | «37353 gd 
«37:355. F:(z). R Sz = Pries, 23. to), RES ry = PQ y [x87353 F| 


«3036. F.DR=RDR.CR=RCR [43732] 

x3737. F. R).=(R.) -[` 37:34] 

*x37:371. R^-(R.y» Df | 
This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. Like «37:08, ` 

this definition will be extended to all suffixes. 

43738. +.Ro=R “Rio [437-3] 

«3739. F.R*“a=R“R“a [37:33] 


«374. h. («a 1 R) Brre 
Dem. 
F.x338:131.«351.2 k: y eC (a1 E) . = . (Fx). eg, zRy. 
[37-105] =.yeR“a:D+. Prop 


437401. +. D( RE 8)- R*8 [Similar proof] 
x37:402. +. D(a] RP 8) =a n RB. Aa IRP 8) — 8^ Ra 
Dem. 


F .*33°13 .*35:102. D 
F:.zeD*(a1 RE 8).2:(gy)-«oea.xRy.yeB: 

[*10°35] =:wea:(qy).«Ry.yegB: 

[*37°1] =:xvea.re RB: 

[*22°33] =:zean RB (1) 
Similarly . 

tiye A(a1R| 8).z.yeB o Ra (2) 


F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
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48741. F:D«R[a)-an Réa.A(Rfa)-an Rea [x87:402.x36:11] 
437411. H. (a 1 B)“B=D(a RF B)=an Berg 
is F.x37:401 . 2 F . (a 1R)“B = D«a1 Et B 
[«35-21] =D(a1 R] 8) ` (1) 
F.(1).«37-402. AF, Prop 
*87-412. F.(RPa)“B= Ran B) 


Dem. 
F.37:401.3F.(RPa)“B=D(R Pa) 8 
[35-31] . =D'RMan 8) 
[*37-401] — = Ran B). D F. Prop 
#37413. | .( RE a)“B=an Ran B) | 
Dem. ` | 
F.x37:411.«3521 , D F. (EL a)FB =a n (R P a)“ B 
[*37°412] . =an R“(a n B). D+. Prop 


#3742, F: R“€BCa.D.(a1R)“B= R*8 [x37-411 . 422-621] 
«37421. H: BC a.2).(R[a)“B= RB ` [x87-412 . 22:621] 
«3743. F:.8CQ*R.2:g! R*8.z.918 

Dem. 


F .x97T7401.«35:65.2 + :. Hp. 2: R“B= DRI B). B= SERES) (1) 
F.(1).«383:24. ors Prop 


*37431. -:.aCD*R.2: IR“a.=. ala [Proof as in 37:43] 
*9T44 bi AFR=V.J:q !R“8B.=.4!8 - [37:43 . 424-11) 
487441 ki. D'R=V.J:q! Réa.s.qta [Proof as in *37-44] 
48745. ki (y). EL Ry. iq! R8. o. 1B [*33-431 . 37:43] — 
437451. H: (ø). EIR. D:g!R“a.=.g!la .  [Proofasin#37:45] ` 
48746. tiseRfa.=z.qtan Ra — [x37-1 . 432-181] 


- E 
, #87461, FrameRféa.=.anRtu=A.=.RaC-a [87:46 424311] 
: Y > > 
«37462. Frae R“a.=.an Re=A.=.ReC—a [x87:461 . x32241] 
*37:47. Figla.=.q1 Ra. =.q ! Ra 


Dem. | 
F.x387:45111.DF:7!a.=.q!R.“a. 
[(«37:04)] =.q! Ra (1) 
KUE Itiqia.2.q! Ra (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
R&W I 19 
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375.  F:(8).P**8— Q8.2 . (x). Phin = Qk 


Dem. 
F.x3712.2F: Hp. 2. P, =Q. 
[*37°13] 23, PBifCes lite, `, 
[(37:04)] _ D. Phe = Qe: DH. Prop 
437501. +. Ba “R. C Re eg 
Dem. 


H. *37-1 . +10'24 . D k: 7 €e B. æRy. D . æ € RB : 
[Exp.k101121] DJh:.yeB.d:aRy.d,-ce RB: 


[x47] ` D:a#Rky.5,.cRky.ce RB: 

[10:28] | D : (eh, xRy . D . (tee), bn, oe RB: 
[*33:131.37:105] 2:9 e(*E.2.ye RERB (1) 
F.(1).Imp.«2233.2 | 


tiyeBnAR.D.ye R*R*8:2F. Prop 
437-502. t.an DRC Re Rea [Similar proof] 
48751, F:gCQ*R.-.gCR«R«8 


Dem. 
H. 37:501 «22:621. 2 H: 8C IR . 2. 8 C RRé8 (1) 
F. 437-16. D+:8CR“R“B.D.BCAR (2) 
F.(1).(2). >. Prop | 


x3752. F:aCD'R.z.aCR* Req {Similar proof ] 


The following propositions, down to *37*7 exclusive, are concerned with 
the special properties of R“8 which result from the hypothesis E !! RB, de- 
fined in x37:05.- The hypothesis E !! R“ is important, because it has many 
consequences and is satisfied in many cases with which we wish to deal. 


*376. H:ENRB.J.RB=- 2 (ay) - yeB.a=R'yi 
This proposition is very important, and is used constantly. 


Dem. 
F.*37:104.3F: : Hp. J::ye8B. Dy Ei Be 
[*30°4.] ):i2=Ry.=.2Ry:. 
[5:32] IiyeB.z=Ry.=z, yeB.«Kys. 
[*10°281 ] D:.(qy)-yeB.c=RYy.=.(qy) yeR- chy. 
[x3771] und =.reR“B (1) 


F.(1).x101121.x2033. D F. Prop 

#87601. H: (æ). E! R.D. RV =2 (qy). z = Ry] 
Dem. 

F.x202.«101127.2 F». Hp. 2:26 V. 2,. E! Re 
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[x37:104] 2D: E 1 RSV: 


[37:6] 2:R*V-2((qy).yeV.o— Ry) (1) 

- +. *24:104. 4473 Db EA c= R .=.z= Ry: | 
[»e10:11:281] DFESCqy).yeV.a=Ry.=.(qy).z=R'y: 
[20:15] IFSÈ(Ay).yeV.a=Ryj=ò((qy).m=Réyi (2) 
F.(). (2). > +. Prop 


*3761. +: ENR“B.0:.R“BCa.=:yeB.d.Ryea 
Dem. ` | 
F.x3T17. 2E: R“BCa.=:.yeß.aRy. Dry vea: 


[*11:2:62] Z:yeb.dy:zRy.D..cea (1) 
F.«37104.2 F :. Hp. D :ye.2, :. E! Rz 
[30:33] . Dy: Ryea.=:0Ry.D,¿.cea (2) 


H. (1). (2), D + :: Hp. 2 1. R“BCa.=:yeß. D. R eat: DE. Prop 
«3762. F:ElR'y.yea.D.RyeR“a 


Dem. 
 F.*3033.2 
Fis E! Ry. D: RéyeRia.=:aRy.J,.achR'a (1) 
F.«32. — DItiyed.DJ:zRy.D.yea.zxRy. 
[#10°24.%37°1] Dive Ra (2) 
F.(2).x101121. 3b: yea. D 1 æ Ry. D2 . æ € Ra (3) 
F.(1).(3). 2 F. Prop | 


The above is the type of inference concerning which Jevons says*: 
«I remember the late Prof. De Morgan remarking that all Aristotle's logic ` 
could not prove that ‘Because a horse is an animal, the head of a horse is 
the head of an animal'" It must be confessed that this was a merit in 
Aristotle's logic, since the proposed inference is fallacious without the added 
premiss “E!the head of the horse in question." E.g. it does not hold for an 
Oyster or a hydra. But with the addition E! Kou, the above proposition gives 
an important and common type of asyllogistic inference. 


*3T63. Fi E! R.2:.2e Ra. D, yo:=: yea. Dy. Nr (Ry) 
Dem. | 


F.x37'1. DtiweRéa.d, yz: 1. (HY). geg, zh. D, wett, 


[*10:23] =:.yea. chy. Dry. pasi 
[*11:2:62] . Enyea. dy: Ry. a (1) 
F.*37104.2F:: Hp.2::yea.2, :. E! Ry:. 

[«30:33] Jy: Ý (Ry). = : Ry . Dz. yo (2) 
F.(1).(2).32F.Prop . 


This proposition is very frequently used. 


* Principles of Science, chap. 1. (p. 18 of edition of 1887). 
19—2 
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«3764. F:. EN Ra. 3: (oui, yea. y (Ry). = (qe). ve Ra. ya 
— Dem. i 
F.«3033.2 F:: Hp. 2:.yea.D s yr (Ry). = (Tæ). ek, dear, 
[45:32] D: yea. y (R'y).=:yea:(qe).«Ry.ya - (1) 
E. (1). x10-11-21-281. D 


F:Hp.2:.(qgy).yea. y (Ry). : (I4) : y ea: (gei, eau, dee: 


[11:6] =: (ach: (aa), eg, æRy: ye: 
[x37:1] =: (ga). xe Ra. yae: Dt. Prop 
43765. H:ENR“B.aCR“B.D.a=R(R“an B) 

Dem. | 
F.«30'21.K327.DH:Hp.Diye8.I,:zRy.aky.D.z=a (1) 
H.x87'1. D +r. Hp. D: 

æ e RRA n 8).=.(479) . ye Reca më, an, 

[x37:105.11:55] =Z.(qy,2).zea.zRy.yeB.xRy. 
[(1).4"71] =Z.(Ay,2).zea.zRy.yeB.zRy.z=a 
[*13°194] =.(4y,2).2e0.yeB.2Ry.2=x. 
[13-195] =Z.(qy).zea.yeB.zRy. 
[*10°35.%37°1] e, eg, e Rf. 
[x4-71.Hp] | =.zea:. AE, Prop 

*3766. F: ENRB.J:aCRB.=.(qy).yCB.a= R'*y 
Dem. — 


F.«87:65. Exp 19:195 22:43 . 2 
F:.Hp.2:aC R*8.2.(qy).yCB.a- Ry (1) 
F.x372.«x1313. Db: y C B. a= R**y.2.a C kB: 
[10:11:23] DiEi(qy).-yCR. a= Rey. 2.aC R**8 (2) 
F.(1).(2). +. Prop EE 
«3767. Funzey.2,. EI R'Stz : 2. RéSy=-èl(ge).zey.a=RS'a] 
Dem. 


F.x3441. — DE:Hp.zey.2,. RS - (R|Syz — (1) 
F.(1).xKl421.2H:Hp.zey.2, . E! (R [8)⁄2 (2) 
F.(2).43976. DH:Hp.2.(R|S)“v-è((ga).zey.2=(R|S)) 

[(1)] | =2 {(qz).zey.a=RS%y} — (3) 
F.«3733. DE. RS y= (RIS) Cy (4) 


F.(3).(4). >F. Prop | 
«3768. bF:.2ey.2,. P*Q'z — R'z:2. pee, = Ry 


Dem. . 
H,xl421.DH: Hp.zey.D.E!PQ2.E! R. 
[334741] D. P*Q'z x(P|Qyz. E! Rz. (1) 


[*14:21131:144. Hp] 2.E1(P1Qyz .(P|QYz = Ra (2) 
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+. #3733. D+. TS | Q“ 
F.(2). (3). «37-6. 
F: Hp.2. Ac A((qz).zey.a= Proa 


[(2)] = @ [(2) - zen, æ= Kiel 
[*37°6.(1)] = R“z: D+. Prop 
*3769. k:.ye8.2,. R'y- Sy :2. RB = SB 


Dem. 


F.x1421.2 FE: Hp.2:.ye8.2. E! Ry. E18*y:. 


[30:4] I:.yè8B.D:zRy.=.z=R'Yy. 
[x14142] =. £= Ny. 
[x30:4.(1)] =.aSy:. 
; [5:32] D:.yeB.cRhy.=.yeR.aSy 


F.(2).101121281.2 
F:.Hp.d:(qy).yeB.cRy.=.(qy)-yeR.aSy: 
[K371] Dive R“B.=.reS*B:. D+. Prop 
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(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


A specially important case of R“@8 is R“B or R“B. This case will be 
further studied later (in *70); for the present, we shall only give a few 
preliminary propositions about it. It will be observed that the hypothesis 

€— 
EW RB or ku R“B is always verified, in virtue of x32:12:121. : Hence the 
following applications of x37:6 ff.: 


*37°7. 


*37°701. 
*37°702. 
x87 703. 
x97 104. 
x3T' 105. 
x37 106. 
37707. 
*37:708. 
x37 109. 


x97 11. 


*37 711. 
*37°712. 
x37713. 


> > 
F.R“B=4 (AY) -yeB.a=Ryj > [x37:6 . x32:12] 
c A — 
E. Réa=Bi(qz).zea.8B= Rr] [*37:6 . x32:121] 
> > 
Fi. RBCk.=:yeB8.5, RKyek [33761] 
c — 
Hi. REBCr.=:aeB.9,. Ree [37:61] 
> > 
F:yea.2. Rye Ra x [37:62 . x32:12] 
ct e 
Fivea.d. Rave Ra [*37°62 . *32°121] 
F ac Keg. Da. deër erte ff, Dy Ay [x37:63] 
F:. Be "Réa dy dëi st gen, Su (Ra) [x37:63] 
> > 
F: (Ha) .acerR“B.ya.=.(qy).yeB. y (Ry) [x37:64] 
«— 
Fs. (qa) ae RB spa (qa). z e 8. y (Rw) [8764] 
> > > 
F:xCR*8.2.x«- R(Cnv“R)“xa 8] [x37:65] 
— c — 
bie C Berg. 3. we RCo RnB} ` [x87:65] 
> > 
F:ixkCR*8.z.(qy)-yCB.x- R'*y [33766] 
e E 
F:xCRC*8.z.(qy).yCB8.x- Ry [x37:66] 
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> > 
*3772. F:R- P| Q.D. Rey = PéQ'Yy 


Dem. 
F.x37:11302.3-: Hp.2.(2). PA Q“ = Ra ; 
[x37-68] >. Pi = Rey Å 
[(3704)] J.PQ“v=Révy:IH+. Prop 
#87721. H: R=P|Q. d. Ry=Q Py [Proof as in 87:72] 


> c 
x37 783. kiqi!B8.=s.qiR“B.=.q!R“B [37:45 . 32:12:121] 
a pon . 
«37731. F:B=A.=.R“B=A.=.R“B=A [x3773. Transp] 

Observe that the A's which occur in this proposition will not be all of the 
same type. .E.g.if R relates individuals to individuals, the first A will be 
the class of no individuals, while the second and third will be the class of 
no classes. Thus the ambiguity which attaches to the type of A must be 
differently determined for different occurrences of A in this proposition. In 
general, when this is the case with our ambiguous symbols, we shall adopt a 
notation which indicates the fact. But when the ambiguous symbol is A, it 
seems hardly worth while. 

= 
«38774. F:.8CGO*R.2 :ae R8.2,.9!a 

Dem. 

A > 
F.*37:706.3F:.a0eR“8B.2..q !a:=:yeB.3,-q! Ry: 
[x33:31] :BCAR:.3F.Prop ` 

E I 
X97 75. F:.aCD'R.=:BeR“a.da¿. 718 [Proof as in x37:74] 


— 
«3776. H.R“8CCIs 


Dem. Å | 

— > 

F.377 .)F:.aeR“B.2:(4yY).yeB.a=Ry: 
> 

[*10°5] D:(qy)-a= Ry: 
[*32°13] 2:(gy).a- 2 (xRy): 
[20-16] 2:(g4).a-2(b!z): 
[*20°4] 2:aeCls:. D+. Prop 


437-761. H. Reca C Cls [Proof as in 87-76] 
43777. FraeR“A'R.D..qta ` [437 74.2242] 

— 837771. Fi Be R*D'R.25.8!8 [Proof as in #87-77] 
487-772. H. A — e RAR [x87 T7 . 24:68] 
437773, H. A — e R“D'R [437-771 . 24:63] 

43778, LF.D'R- REV [437-28] 
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437-781. F.DÍR=R“V [37:28] 

48779. H.R“V =A ((Jy).a= Ry) [x87:601.x82:12] 
«37-791. H. RV = B ((gæ). B= Ræ) [37-601 . #82121] 
1878. F.(at B)|S=at SB 


Dem. | 
+. *85:103 .«341.IF:azi(af8)|S]2.=.(qy).zea.ye8. y8z. 
[*10:35.87:105] | ` s.gca.zeS" B. 
[435-103] =.c(aPS“B)2: D+. Prop 
x3T81. H.R|i(aT8)=(R“a)t8 ` [Proof as in *37:8] 


43782. Lt. Eet B)|S=(R“a)7(8“B) [437881] 


*38. RELATIONS AND CLASSES DERIVED FROM A DOUBLE 
DESCRIPTIVE FUNCTION 


Summary of *38. 


A double descriptive function is a non-propositional function of two 
arguments, such as an 8, au 8, RAS, Ru S, RIS, a1R, Rfa Roa The 
propositions of the present number apply to all such functions, assuming the 
notation to be (as in the above instances) a functional sign placed between the 
two arguments. In order to deal with all analogous cases at once, we shall in 
this number adopt the notation 

ey, 
where “?” stands for any such sign as n, v, ^, w, |, 1, fi. [, or any functional 
sign to be hereafter defined and satisfying the condition 
(s, y) . E ! (æ $ y). 
The derived relations and classes with which we shall be concerned may be 
illustrated by taking the case of an 8. The relation of an 8 to 8 will be 
written an, and the relation of an 8 to a will be written a 8. Thus we 
shall have 
F.anB=anfB=n ba. 
The utility of this notation is chiefly due to the possibility of such notations 
as an“k and n8£%x. For example, take such a phrase as “the foreign 
members of English Clubs." Then if we put a = foreigners, x = English Clubs, 
we have 
an“k = the classes of foreign members of the various English Clubs. 


. Or again, let a be a conic, and < a pencil of lines; then 
an“k=the various pairs of points in which members of x meet a. 

In this case, since an B — na, we have an=na. But when the function 
concerned is not commutative, this does not hold. Thus for example we do 
not have R| =| R. 

The notations of this number will be frequently applied hereafter to Ë | S. 
In accordance with what was said above, we write R | for the relation of R| Š 
to S, and | Š for the relation of R|S to R. Hence we have 

R|S=|S'R=R]|S. 

Hence | S**X will be the class of relations obtained by taking members of A 
and relatively multiplying them by S. Thus if A were the class of relations 
first cousin, second cousin, etc., and S were the relation of parent to child, 
[S would be the class of relations first cousin once removed, second cousin 
once removed, etc., taken in the sense which goes from the older to the younger 


generation. 
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It is often convenient to be able to exhibit | S“) and kindred expressions 
as descriptive functions of the first argument instead of the second. For this 
purpose we put 

1 S= [SA 
LEI 
with similar notations for other descriptive double functions. We then have, 
just as in the case of R | 8, ' 
X| S = | SA = À | S. 
This enables us to form the class X| p. This class is chiefly useful: because 
the members of its members (t.e. eh ru as we shall define it in *40) con- 


stitute the class of all products R|S that can be formed of a member of A and 
a member of u. 
Thus we are led to three general definitions for descriptive double functions, 
namely (if x $y be any such function) 
x is the relation of Py to y for any y, 


2 y 2 ” LU > » Xx » z, 
a 9 y is the class of values of z9 y when æ is an a. 
27 - 


Since af y is again a descriptive double function, the first two of the above 
2) 


definitions can be applied to it. The third definition, for typographical reasons, 
cannot be applied conveniently, though theoretically it is of course applicable. 
The relations x 9 and Zu represent the general idea contained in some of the 
uses in mathematics of the term “operation,” eg. +1 is the operation of 
adding 1. 

The uses of the notations introduced in the present number occur chiefly 
in arithmetic (Parts III and IV). Few propositions can be given at this stage, 
since most of the important uses of the notation here introduced depend upon 
the substitution of some special function for the general function “ ý ” here 
used. In the present number, the propositions given are all immediate con- 
sequences of the definitions. 


«3801. z9-uf(u-zQy) Df 
x3802. Jy=tiè(u=ziYy) Df 


«3803. afy=Iy'a Df 

LE 
#381. F:u(æļ)y.-=.u=s9y [(*38-01)] 
x38101. +:u(Ly)x.=.u=xfYy [(«38:02)] 
«3811. F.«9'y29y'z-v9y [x38:1:101 . «30:8] 
«38:12. F.E!z9*y.E!9y'« [38:11 . 14:21] 


«3813. biuer$“a.=.(qy).yea.u=xPy [+381 .x3711] 
x38131. H: u eY “a . =. (Jæ). eg, Ass cf [x38:101.x«37'1] 


«38:3. 
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EE EE WW [(38:03)] 
2) 
.a2y=% (qx) .cea.u=xfy] [x382131] 
33 
.a9 y = uya =a? [*38:11] 
35 35 33 
.Elaļ y. EIS y'a [38:22 . 14:21] 
w” ” 


š =.q! 
:¡qlafy.=.q la 


F. %38:2 „ 37:29 . Transp. D F: qtafy.d.qta 
F.x38:21. 2F:xzea.2.(z9y)eaQy. 

[*10°24] D.qlafy ii 
F.(1).(2).2F.Prop - 


[PART I 


(1) ` 


(2) 


H.a?“ B= ((qy)-yeR.y=aty} =$ (ay) -yeB- y y'ta] 
[x38:13:2] | 
«3831. F.2y'«-4((gm.aex.y—a$y)7 9 (a) .aex.y=2 y 0) =P ye 
[#38°131-2 .37:103] | 


NOTE TO SECTION D 


General Observations on Relations. The notion of “relation” is so general 
that it is important to realize the different sorts of relations to which the 
notations defined in the preceding section may be applied. It often happens | 
that a proposition which holds for any relation is only important for relations 
of certain kinds; hence it is desirable that the reader should have in mind 
some of the principal kinds of relations. Of the various uses to which different 
sorts of relations may be put, there are three which are specially important, 
namely (1) to give rise to descriptive functions, (2) to establish correlations 
between different classes, (3) to generate series. Let. us consider these in 
succession. x 


| (1) In order that a relation R may give rise to a deseriptive function, 
it must be such that the referent is unique when the relatum is given. 


Thus, for example, the relations Cov, R R, D, d, C, R., defined above, 
all give rise to descriptive functions. In general, if K gives rise to a 
descriptive function, there will be a certain class, namely GR, to which 
the argument of the function must belong in order that the function may 
have a value for that argument. For example, taking the sine as an illustra- 
tion, and writing “sin“y” instead of “sin y,” y must be a number in order 


that sin‘y may exist. Then sin is the relation of y to æ when æ = sin*y. If 
we put a = numbers between — 7/2 and 7/2, both included, sin a will be the 
relation of z to y when z = sin% and — 7/2 ene al, The converse of this 


relation, which is asin, will also give rise to a descriptive function; thus 


(a sin)“ = that value of sina which lies between — 7/2 and 7/2. This 
illustrates a case which arises very frequently, namely, that a relation R 
does not, as it stands, give rise to a descriptive function, but does do so 
when its domain or converse domain is suitably limited. Thus for example 
the relation “parent” does not give rise to a descriptive function, but does 
do so when its domain is limited to males or limited to females. The relation 
“square root,” similarly, gives rise to a descriptive function when its domain 
1s limited to positive numbers, or limited to negative numbers. The relation 
“wife” gives rise to a descriptive function when its converse domain is limited 
to Christian men, but not when Mohammedans are included. The domain 
of a relation which gives rise to a descriptive function without limiting its 
domain or converse domain consists of all possible values of the function; the 
converse domain consists of all possible arguments to the function. Again, if 


D H H H D E . 
R gives rise to a descriptive function, R*z will be the class of those arguments 


for which the value of the function is x. Thus sin“ consists of all numbers 
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whose sine is z, t.e. all values of sin. Again, sin“a will be the sines of the 
various members of a. If a is a class of numbers, then, by the notation of «38, 
2 x “a will be the doubles of those numbers, 3 x “a the trebles of them, and 
so on. To take another illustration, let a be a pencil of lines, and let Rx be 
the intersection of a line z with a given transversal Then R“a will be the 
intersections of lines belonging to the pencil with the transversal. 


. (2) Relations which establish a correlation between two classes are really 
a particular case of relations giving rise to descriptive funetions, namely the 
case in which the converse relation also gives rise to a descriptive function. 
In this case, the relation is “one-one,” i.e. given the referent, the relatum is 
determinate, and vice versa. A relation which is to be conceived as a correla- 
tion will generally be denoted by S or T. In such cases, we are as a rule less 
interested in the particular terms z and y for which «Ry, than in classes of 
such terms. We generally, in such cases, have some class 8 contained in the. 
converse domain of our relation S, and we have a class a such that a= SB. 
In this case, the relation S correlates the members of a and the members of 


8. We shall have also 8 = Sa, so that, for such a relation, the correlation is 
reciprocal. Such relations are fundamental in arithmetic, since they are used 
in defining what is meant by saying that two classes (or series) have the same 
cardinal (or ordinal) number of terms. 


(3) Relations which give rise to series will in general be denoted by P 
or Q, and in propositions whose chief importance lies in their application to 
series we shall also, as a rule, denote a variable relation by P or Q. When 


L is used, it may be réad as “ precedes Then P may be read “follows,” 


Ps may be read. “ predecessors of a, ' Pig may be read “followers of æ,” 
D*P will be all members of the series generated by P except the last (if any), 
UP will be all members of the series except the first (if any), CP will be 
all the members of the series. P“ will consist of all terms preceding some 
member of a. Suppose, for example, that.our series is the series of real numbers, 
and that a is the class of members of an ascending Series Li, La, Lg, ... Ly, o... 
Then P'“a will be the segment of the real numbers defined by this series, t.e. 
it will be all the predecessors of the limit of the series. (In the event of the 
Series Aa, Lo, La, ... Ty, ... growing without limit, 'P“a will be the whole series 
of real numbers.) | 


It very often. happens that a relation has more or less of a serial character, 
without having all the characteristics necessary for generating series. Take, 
for example, the relation of son to father. It is obvious that by means of 
this relation series can be generated which start from any man and end with 
Adam. But these series are not the field of the relation in question; more- 
over this relation is not transitive, ve. a son of a son of æ is not a son of zx. 
If, however, we substitute for “son” the relation “descendant in the direct 
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male line” (which can be defined in terms of “son” by the method explained 
in *90 and +91), and if we limit the converse domain of this relation to 
ancestors of æ in the direct male line, we obtain a new relation which Ae 
serial, and has for its field z and all his ancestors in the direct male line. 
Again, one relation may generate a number of series, as for example the 
relation “æ is east of y.” If æ and y are points on the earth’s surface, and in 
the eastern hemisphere, this relation generates one series for every parallel 
of latitude. By confining the field of the relation further to one parallel of 
latitude, we obtain a relation which generates a series. (The reason for 
confining z and y to one hemisphere is to insure that the relation shall be 
transitive, since otherwise we might have z east of y and y east of z, but z 
west of z.) . 


Å relation may have the characteristics of all the three kinds of relations, 
provided we include in the third kind all those which lead to series by some 
such limitations as those just described. For example, the relation + 1, 
ae. (in virtue of the notation of *38) the relation of æ + 1 to z, where z is 
supposed to be a finite cardinal integer, has the characteristics of all three 
kinds of relations. In the first place, it leads to the descriptive function 
(+ l)“, ie. e+1 In the second place, it correlates with any class a of. 
numbers the class obtained by adding 1 to each member of a, i.e. (+ 1)“a. 
This correlation may be used to prove that the number of finite integers ‘is 
infinite (in one of the two senses of the word “infinite”); for if we take as 
our class a all the natural numbers including 0, the class (+ 1)“a consists of 
all the natural numbers except 0, so that the natural numbers can be corre- 
lated with a proper part“ of themselves. Again, the relation + 1 may be used, 
like that of father to son, to generate a series, namely the usual series of the - 
natural numbers in order of magnitude, in which each has to its immediate 
predecessor the relation +1. Thus this relation partakes of the characteristics 
of all three ‘kinds of relations. 


+ I.e. a part not the whole. On this definition of infinity, see «124. 


SECTION E 


PRODUCTS AND SUMS OF CLASSES 


Summary of Section E. 

In the present section, we make an eziousion ofan E avg, RAS, Ro S. 
Given a class of classes, say x, the product of < (which is denoted by pfi) is 
the common part of all the members of x, ùe. the class consisting of those 
terms which belong to every member of x. The definition is 

p'k=ò(aeKk. J.zea) Df 
If < has only two members, a and 8 say, p*«—a^ B. If < has three members, 
a, B, y, then p*ic-- a ^ B n y; and so on. But this process can only be continued 
to a finite number of terms, whereas the definition of pe does not require 
that « should be finite. This notion is chiefly important in connection with 
the lower limits of series. For example, let A be the class of rational numbers 
whose square is greater than 2, | and let “My” mean “æ< y, where x and y 


are rationals.” Then if zen, M'a will be the clues of rationals less than z. 
— 
Thus MA s be the class of Such classes as Me, where zen. Thus the 


product of Mn, which we call p Mr, will be the class of rationals which 
are less than every member of à, i.e. the class of rationals whose squares are 


— 
less than 2. Each member of M“ is a segment of the series of rationals, and 


2 , 
p'M**X is the lower limit of these segments. It is thus that we prove the 
existence of lower limits of series of segments. | 


Similarly the sum of a class of classes « is defined as the class. consisting 

of all terms belonging to some member of x; t.e. 
s«=2((qa).aex.zeaj Df, 

i.e. æ belongs to the sum of « if æ belongs to some x. This notion plays the 
same part for upper limits of series of segments as p‘« plays for lower limits. 
. It has, however, many more other uses than p*«, and is altogether a more im- 
portant conception. Thus in cardinal arithmetic, if no two members of x have 
any term in common,the arithmetical sum of the numbers of members possessed 
by the various members of < is the number of members possessed by gie, 


The product of a class of relations (A say) is the relation which holds. 
between z and y when x and y have every relation of the class A. The 


definition 1s 
DA DÉI LR eh, As, ai Df. 


The properties of p“A are analogous to those of p*x, but its uses are fewer. 
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The sum of a class of relations (A say) is the relation which holds between 
w and y whenever there is a relation of the class X which holds between z 
and y. The definition is l | 

SA = 20 (4R). Rehr.zRy) Df. 
This conception, though less important than se, is more important than D“. 
The summation of series and ordinal numbers depends upon it, though the 
connection is less immediate than that of the summation of cardinal numbers 
with s*«. 

Instead of defining p*«, siv, DX, SA, it would be formally more correct to 
define p, s, p and š, which are the relations giving r rise to the above desomptive 
functions. Thus we should have 

p= Br {B=Z(aex.D,.xea)} Df 
whence we should proceed to 
-:8pr.=. B= (aer. Da. xea), 
F. pe=ĉ2 (aer. Da. zea), 
and F. E! pk. 

But in cases where the relation, as opposed to the descriptive function, is 
very seldom required, it is simpler and easier to give the definition of the 
descriptive function in the first instance. In such cases, the relation is always. 
tacitly assumed to be also defined ; i.e. when we give a definition of the form 

Riz= Sa DI, 
where Š is some previously defined relation, we always assume that this 
definition is to be dis: as derived from 
=W (u= Ss) Df 

In addition to — and sums, we deal, in the present section, with 

certain properties of the relations R| and | S, the meanings of which result 

from the notation introduced in 438. Such relations are very useful in 
arithmetic. The reason for dealiug with them in the present section is that 
a large proportion of the propositions to be proved involve sums of classes of 
classes or relations. 


x40. PRODUCTS AND SUMS OF CLASSES OF CLASSES 


Summary of *40. 


In this number, we introduce the two notations (explained above) 
pe=B(aex.D,.cea) Df 
sie=B{(qa).aex.vea} Df 
Both these notations will be found increasingly useful as we proceed, but s< ` 
remains more useful than p‘« throughout. It is required for the significance 
of p“< and s‘« that < should be a class of classes. 
In the present number, the most useful propositions are the following : 


«4012. F:aex.2.p'«Ca 
I.e. the product of æ is contained in every member of x. 


x4018. Fiaex.d.aCs*x 

I.e. every member of « is contained in the sum of x. 
«40:15. F: BCp'k.=:yen.D,.BCy | 

I.e. B is contained in the product of x if 8 is contained in every member 
of x, and vice versa, 


#40151. Fr.s«CB.=:yex.),.yCS8 

I.e. the sum of « is contained in 8 if every member of « is contained in ' 8, 
and vice versa. 
x402. Fix=A.2. pe = V 

I.e. the product of the null-class of classes is the universal class. This may 
seem paradoxical at first sight, but it is really not so. The fewer members « 
. has, the larger, speaking generally, Div becomes. If < has no members, then 
x has no members to which a given term z does not belong, and therefore z 
belongs to p*«. 


#4023. kiqikx.J.p'w C sta 


I.e. unless « is null, its product is contained in its sum. 


40:38. F.R“s k= RK 

This proposition is very often used in arithmetic. What it states is as 
follows: Given a class of classes «, take its.sum, s‘«, and then consider all the 
terms that have the relation R to some member of sx; this gives the class 
Rs‘; next, take each separate member of x, say a, and form the class Ra, 
consisting of all terms having the relation R to some member of a. The class 
of all such classes as R‘‘a, for various os which are members of x, is Rx; 
the sum of this class, by the above proposition, is the same as R“s“k. 
404  FLEILRC«B.2.5R*B8 —2 ((qy)- gef. ze Ry) 

"This proposition requires, for significance, that R‘y should always be a 
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class. The proposition states that, if R‘y always exists when y e B, then the 
sum of all classes which have the relation R to some member of 8 consists of 


all members of such classes as R‘y, where y e 8. 
x05. PS R“B = R“B 
This proposition results from *40°4 by substituting R for R in that 
proposition. 
x4051. + DR“ = ĉ [y e 8 . Dy . Ry) 
In virtue of *40°5, p RB is correlative to RS. Thus if R is a serial 


— 
relation, p“R“ 8 consists of terms preceding the whole of 8, and R“B consists 
of terms preceding part of 8. If 8 has a lower limit, it will be the upper limit or 


— 
maximum of p* RB; if E has an upper ae it will be the upper limit of RB. 
#4061. F:q!@.d. pRB CRB. p R«B C Reg 


In this proposition the hypothesis is essential, since, if 8 = A, pipe V 
and R'*8 = A. | 


#4001. px=%2(aex.D,. zea) Df 

*40:02. s«=2 ((qa).aex.zeaj Df 

X401. huzepk.=:aek.Ja.zea  [%20°3.(*40-01)] 
4011. hi:zesk.=.(qa).aet.zea — [«208.(x40:02)] 
14012. F:aex.2.p'kCa 


Dem. 
F.x401.«101.2E:.2epf«.2:aek.2.mea:. 


[Comm] Jb:i.aek.2Dimep'xk.D.mea (1) 
F. (1). #101121 .*221.D + . Prop 
#4013. HF:aex.2.aC six 


Dem. qu 
b. säll, 10-24. DH 1: a ek. e A. D . X E SÍK : 


[Exp] 2b:.aek.2:7ea.2D.aces'k (1) 
F. (1). 10:11:21 .22:1 .:2 +. Prop 


x40'14. b:aek.mep'k.2.mea  [x4012. Imp] 
*40141. Fiaex.vea.Dd.xese  [k4011. 1024] 
*4015. b: 98Cp«.z:yex.2,. 89 Cy 


Dem. I 
Fox401.Dt:BCpk:=:azeB. Diyek.D,.zeyi. 
[*11:62] = n(x, y):zeB.yen.D.zey:. 
[*4-3:84.«11:33] =1.(%,y):yer.zeB.D.zey:. 
[«11:2:62] Ziyek.J,:1ze8B.I,.zey:. 
[x22-1] Srnyex.d,-8Cy:: DF. Prop 


R&WI ` f 20 
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*40°151. F:.s«CB.z:yex.2,.y C8 


Dem. 
E.x4011.2F :: sk C B. 5 1. (Fy). ze, eng, Ae, Zeft, 
[*10°23] =. (y,z)t.yex.cey.d.veBt 
[11:62] =Zn(y)uyek.Di(z):zey.DJ.zeg8:. 
[22:1] = syer. Oy -y CB: JF. ds 


This proposition is frequently used. 
#4016. F:xCX.2.p'X C pc 


Dem. 
F.x101.2F:: Hp. Diyeu. Deyedts 
[Syll] 3:.yeX.D.meyt2tyex. >. rey (1) 
F.(1).x1011:21.2 
F:: Hp. SCDE TK CT TS E Te ET 
[10:27] Di (y): yen. rey: Ii(y)iyek.D.LEy:. 
[340-1] D:.cepr.d. TEP K | (2) 


F.(2).xX10:11:21. 2 F . Prop 
x40161. F: « CA.2.sf«Cs*X 


Dem. 
F.«x101.2F:. Hp.O:yek.2.ye: 
[Fact] Diyex.vey. Iyer. LEY! 
[*10°11-28] Di(Gy)- eg, Deyo D. (Fy). oeh, eng: 
[*40°11] Diges. DJ. DE SÀ o (1) 


F.(1).x10:11:21. D +. Prop 
44017. F.prupaCp(rna) 


Dem. 
tok22:34.DFiizepk V PN v =i.zep'k.V.zep'ri. 
[*40:1] = 1 yexc dy. ZEIEN Ze Dy. DEV 
[*10°41] Di. (y) yer. ID. LEyiviyerd- D.zeyi. 
[x479] D:. (y): yen. eh, 2, vey. 
[22:33] 3:.(y)tyekc (n X.2.meny:. 
[40-1] Ds. ae fie o A) | | (1) 
F.(1).x1011.2F. Prop i 
#40171. H. sx v sA — s'(x v À) 
Dem. 


F.x«22:34., D 21 zesik var, see Near 


[*40:11] = s. (Hy)-yer.ctey:V:(Hy).yed.ceyz. 
[*10°42] . mi(Wy)tyek.mey-V.yeX.mey:. 
[34-4] =i. (Wy) tsyexsVeyerr rey:. 
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[22:34] = Se (My). yeruh.zery za 
[40:11]. =n ges (eu): DF. Prop 
*40:18. F.p(xvir)=p enp 

Dem. 

F.x401.29Hb:zzepf(cuX).2:.yek V X. Ae E Ze 
[22:34] zmi(y)nyek.vV.yeXti2.cewy:. 
[1477] = i.(y)nyek.D.vey:yeX. JD. TEY 
[*10:22221] =:.(y):yer.D.meyi(y):yed.D E fe 
[x401] sieft, ent, | 
[«22:33] Enacepfenp'r:: D+. Prop 

#40181. H. sx n X) Cs n 86, 

Dem. 
F.*40:11.2F::zes(ae n A). =: (JY) yexn A. Zei, 
[22:38] =n (TY) yexr.yed.teyzo 
[*10:5] Ds. (Fy) syer. vey: (Ty). oeh, et, 


[40:11.22:33] D :. x € “x m sA 1: DE. Prop 
34019. H:ivestke.=1.vek. dy. yCB:2p.06B 
This proposition is the. extension of *22°6. 


Dem. 
"F.x40:151.I — 
dFiryek.2,.y CB: Dd re Bii= is «C B.2g.mef (1) 
F.x101. Disk CB.dg.veBi:IisKCsKe.D.xLEsK: 
[22:42] D:xvesk (2) 


:F.22:46 . D E: m esf ste C8.2.2e8:. 
[Exp] Driewese disk CB. Dd ¿e 


“[KLOII21]IHiuzesk.DisxC8.I.,.zep -(3) 
F.(2).(3).DF:.5«C8.D.cefB:=.wesix ` i (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop : 
x402. Fix=A.D.pre=V 
Dem. | 
F.xX2405:51.. E: Hp.2:e(qa).aex: 
[10-53] | J:(a) !:daek.DJ.wzea: 
[40:1] D:zep'k | (1) 
F.(1).*10:11:21. D +: Hp. 2. (x). ze pe , 
[x24"14] ` | J.p'a=V:5F+. Prop 
4021. h:rk=A.J.s'k=A 
Dem. : ; 
F.*24:51. DF: Hp.d.~(qa).aex. 
[*10-5.Transp] D.~ (qa). aex. Lea. 


| 80—2 
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[*40:11.Transp] A, ei e gie (1) 
F.(1).*10:11:21 . DF: Hp. D . (x) . x esta. 
[*24°15] A, giess AS DF. Prop 


In the above proposition, the two A’s are of different types, since « is of 
the type next above that of sie, Thus it would be more correct to write 
F:k-AnCls.2.s'k—AnV. 
But in the case of A it is not very important to keep the types distinct. 
«4022. L:Aek.2.p'k— A | 
Dem. | 
F.K40:12.DFE:Hp.D.p' er CA. ` 
[x24:13] D.pfe=A: DF. Prop 
In this proposition, the two A’s are of the same type. 
*40221. F:Vex.D.s x= V 


Dem. 
F.«40:13.DF:Hp.J.VCs“k. 
[x24141] D.sfe=V:idt. Prop 
34023. Pigi. pie Cs i | 
Dem. 


H. *x40:12:-13. Dh: ae. D . p'k C a. a C stk E 
[«22-44.] A, Di Cs'k: 
[10:11:23] DF:(qga).aex.2.p'cCs*e:2F . Prop 
Observe that the hypothesis q!« is essential to this proposition, since 
when « = A, p“< = V and sk = A. Thus | 
Hiq!rk.=.p'k C s'x. 
44024. b:npie:yek.2,. BCy:2.8Cs'x 


Dem. 
H.x40:15. DE: yek.2,. 8C y :2.8 Cp'k (1) 
F.«40:283. Dh:qi!xk.92.p'k C se | (2) 
HKH. (1). (2). Dt: Hp. D. B C p" pk C ste. 
[22:44] 3.8 Cs'k: DF. Prop 


The above proposition is used in the proof of #215:25. 
40:25. F:izesx.=.q!rnú(wea) 


Dem. 
H. x22-33. 2 F:qg ! «n G(zea).m -(qy)-yek.ye&(uea). 
[«20:3] =.(Wy)-yex.vey. 
[40:11] =.xesk:DF.Prop 


| x4026. Fraise, e, (oi, ges, g!a 
em. 
F.x40 11.2 F :. qp! sf. 


[11:23:55] 
[245] 


: (Tx) : (Ha) . aE k . X E A : 
:(qa):aex:(qx).cea: 
:(qga) .aex.q!a:. D+. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in the proof of *216°51. 
#4027. F:iansk=A.=:yex.3,.any=A 


Dem. 
F.x24311.2 
H:aansk=A.=1i.skC-as. 
[x22:1:35] Hines. D, . SEA 
[*40°1] er, (JY) yer. LEY. Dre ENEA 
[*10°23] Sek, LEY. de y «TV EA 
[«11:2:62] Srnyek. dy: EY. Lv Eas 
[*24°39] = nyer. D -any=A::DF. Prop 


The following propositions are only significant when R is a relation whose 
domain consists of classes, for they concern p‘R‘‘a or séR“a, and therefore 
require that R“a should be a class of classes. 


#403. F.pR“auvB)=p Ran p RB [«37:22. *40°18] 
34031. F.sR“(auB)=sR“ausR“B  [x37:22.*40:171] 
«4032. F.pR“aup'R“B Cp Ran B) 


Dem. 
-.37:21 .DF.R “(an 8) C Ran RB. 
[40:16] DE.p(R“an R**8) Cp R**(a n B) (1) 
F.*40:17.2 F . p R'*a v D RB C oi Kroon R“B) (2) 


H. (1). (2). «22-44. D +. Prop 
x4033. t.sRé(anB)CsRéansR“B [39721 40161 . 340181] 


The following propositions no longer require that the domain of R should 
be composed of classes. 
x4035. F.p R «= {B er. Dg. x e Rf] 

Dem. | ! 
l bi. #401. DE swe pi R Ke. sryeR“«.5,.c6y: 
[*37°103] :(q8).8ex.y- RB. xey: 
[*10°23] ¡Ber.y=R“B.D y ent 
[x13:191] er Ber, Ae, e RB (1) 
F.(1).x1011.203.2F. Prop 
40:36. H. sR“ =2 {(qB).-Bex.xe R€8) [Similar proof] 
x4037. H. REp'k Cp' RK 

Dem. 


H H I 


F.*37'1.2 F :: ze Ripe. zz, (Fy). yepie.aRy:. 


[*40°1] er, (4y): Bex. An, y € 8 : z :. 

[*10:33] =i (Hy): (8): Bex. d.ye Ri zB :. 
[11:26] 2:.(8) :-(qy) :Ber.D).yeB:aRy:. 
[5:31] 2:.(8):-(qy) Bes, A, Ne, bur, 
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[*10:37] 2: (8) :- Bex. D . (qy). dd ds 
[x37:1] (8) :Ber.D.ceR“B :. 
[40:35] x æ e p Reg zs D H. Prop 
«4038. +.R“sk=sR“k 
Dem. 


F.x871. Db ice Ris mi (Fy) -y estr. zRy:. 


[40:11] =:.(qy):.(qa)-aex.yea:vRy:. 
[*11:6] zi.(qa):naeki(qy).yea.zRy:. 
[971] ez, D, ges, xe Raz. 

[*40:36] = inges R“ s: D +. Prop 


This proposition is frequently used in the proofs of arithmetical pro- 
positions. 
4404. F:EU"UR*8.2.sR*8—2l(qy).yeB.oe Ry} 
This proposition is only significant when D*R C Cls. 
Dem. 
F.*3876.3+:Hp.d.R“B=a{(qy).yeB.a= Ry) (1) 
F.(1) 4011.) 
F::Hp.d:.cesR“B.=: (qa): (ay).yeB.a= Réy:azea:. 
[x11-6] : (Ty): y €B : (Ha). a= Ry. zeg: 
[*14-205] (Ay) -yeB.zeRéy: DF. Prop ` 
«4041. H:ENRB.D.pRB=ièfye8.J, .eRfy| [Similar proof] 
*40°42. H:(2). Ræ = PwoQ'e.D.sRéa=s(PéfavuQ'a)=séPééavs'Qéa 
Dem. 


How IH 


F.«x1421. DF: Hp.d.(«). E! Rw. E! P'z. E! Qz (1) 
H. (1). «404.2 F : Hp. D.s R“a= 23 ((qy) .yea.ve Ry) | 
[Hp] = (uy) -yea.ze Py o Ry} 
[*22°34] =È[(Ay):yea:zePy.v.zeQ'yi 
[k4 4.x10:42] 3S5 (qu) .y ea. ee Ply.v.(qy)- yer. xey} 
[(1).#40°4] = [ze st Pa, v . a es Qua] 

[«x20:42.«22:34] | — sf Pfau s*Q**a 

[40:171] = s*(P**a v Q**a) : DF. Prop 


This proposition is used in *40°57, where we take R = C, P = D, Q = G. 
x4043. FuEUUR*8.2:.55R*8Ca.z:ye8.2,. R“ Ca 

Dem. 

Med A E ziyeR*8.2,.y Cas. 


[3440-151] Le Reg Ca:: D+. Prop 
«4044. FzEURC«8.2:.aC pf R'*B.z:ye B. 2,.aC Rey 
Dem. 


H. *37:63. DF :: Hp.2:.ye8.2,.aC R'yis ye R*8.2,.aC yt 
[140-15] =:a Cp R“B:: DF. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in the proof of «84:44. 
4045. F:.yeB.2,. R'yCS*:2.s R8 C erg 


Dem. | 
F.x1421.2 F: Hp. 2: E!! S*8. En Reg: - (1) 
[«37:62.340-13] DiyeR. dy. Sy Cs SB: 

[Hp] D:iyeB.Dy . R*y C s*S“8: 
[*40°43.(1)] D 18 R8 Cs 8*8:. D H. Prop 


The following proposition is used in the proof of 94:402. 
x40451. Hs. ye RB. Dy. Ry C S*y : 2. p R*8 C p'S**8 


Dem. Å 
H. «14-21. 37-62 . 4012.2 F :. Hp. diye 8.2. p' RBC Ry. 
[Hp] D.p R“ 8 CS*y. 
| [*40:44] 2: p! REB C pfS*8:. DF. Prop 
x405. F.sR“B=R“B 
Dem. 
> > 
b .%32:12.%404. DH. s R“B=2 (HY) -yeB ce Ry} 
[3218] | — — = (ay) -yeB-eRy) 
(en 01)] = R*8.2F.Prop 


#4051. F. p'R“B= $(yeB.2,.cRy| [KZ212.x40:41. 32:18] 

p R“B is the class of terms each of which has the relation R to.every 
member of 8, just as R“B is the class of terms each of which has the relation 
R-to some member of 8. In the theory of series, p R“B plays an important 
` part, correlative to that played by R“8 (which is s Beg, by x40'5). If Bis 


a class contained in a series whose generating relation is R, org will be 
the predecessors of all members of 8, while RB will be the predecessors of 
some £. 


x4052. F. s RB = R“B [Proof as in *40°5] 
44053. F.p R«B-(zeB.2,.cHy| [Proof as in 4051] 
+4054. k. pÉ“8= 2(8 c Ria) [*40:51 . 82181] 
44055. F.p Ra=9 (a C Rap [40:53 . 32-18] 


From this point onwards to *40°69, the propositions are inserted on 
account of their use in the theory of series. 
x40:56. Lk. erh FOR [x335 4075] 

In the above proposition, the conditions of significance require that X 
should be a class of relations. 


4057. F. soh = s*(D*«*X y UA) = DE y SAD [40:42 . 133 16] 
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> € 

3406. HpREA=V.pREA=V [x3729 . x402] 
> <— Y 

«4001. F:g!8.2.p'R*8 C R«8.pR«8C R&B 


Dem. 
— 
F.x37 713. DHHp.J.q!R“8. 
> > 
[40:23] D.p RBCSREB. 
> 
[*40°5] 2.p'R'*8 C RB (1) 
— v 
Similarly H: Hp.2.p*R*8C RB (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


> «€ 
«4062. F:g!8.2.p RBCCOR.pRBCCR 
[*40:61 . «37:15:16 . x33'161] 


The two following propositions (40:63:64) are used in proving *40°65, 
which is used in «20463. 


— 
#4063. F:q!98—OR.2.p R*9—A^ 


Dem. 
— 
F.x3341.Transp. DhiameA'R. D.Ra=A (1) 
> > 
WË x37704. JH:wzeg. D. Rae R“B (2) 
> > > 
F.(1).(2).«2232.2 F:xe 8 - OR D. Rw € R*8. Ry A. 
— 
[20:57] 2.AeR**8. 
— 
[40:22] >. pR“B=A (3) 
F.(3).*101123. D+. Prop | 
*40°64. F:q4!98—D**R.2 pRB =A [Proof as in *40°63] 


> — 
*4065. F: ql8-CO'R..pR“B=A.p'RB=A [40:63:64 . 33:16] 
— 
*4066. F:.aCp'R'*8.2:zea.yeB. Dzy. c Ry 


Dem. 
—» 
F.x4051.2 FE ia Cp R8.2:. a CO (ye B. Dy. cRy):. 
[*20°3] teg, Ae ef, A, c Ry :. 
[11:62] =:3.(2,y):.xzea.yeB.).2Ry:: DF. Prop 


<— > 
*4067. kb: BCpR“a.=:zea.ye8. deyo aRy:= .aCpR“B 
[Proof as in *40°66] 
= Y € 
4068. F.anp P al Pp Pre 
Dem. 


E 
F.x4053.2 FE :.vean píP*a.2:mea19ea.2,. Mr: 
[10:26] J:aPasyea.J, yPa: 
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[*10:24] D: (72): arg yea. Dy. yPz: 
[40:53.37:105] I:zeP“p'Pé“éa:.DH. Prop 

This proposition is used in the theory of series (2062). 
> > 

«40:681. F. a n p*P**a C Pro Pre [Proof as in 40:68] 

The following proposition is used in *211°56. 
— 
*40°682. F: 7 !an pt*P**8.2.8C Pa 


Dem. 
F.«4053.2 F:. Hp.O:(qgao):2ea:ye8.2,. yPzo: 
[*5:31] 2:(g2):ye8.2y.2ea.yPz: 
[11:61] QJ:ye8B.J,.(qa).zea.yPa. 
[*37°1] dy ye Prier, DF. Prop 
| — €- 
«40:69. F: 1CeP a ptP%ta zs, i! P .q ip Pa 
Dem 
E E 
F.33:24 «24:561 IFiq1OPapP'a.J.q!Peq!pPé'a (1) 
€- E 
t.x40:62. tas OP App (2) 
t.x40:6. 2b:.4— A.2:C'P n pf P**a— CP: 
€— 
[x33:24.] 2:4! P.2.q1C Pap Pa (3) 
4— <— 
F.(2).(3) 4083. Dtiqi!P.q!pP'a.D.q!CPap'Péa (4) 
F.(1).(4). AF, Prop 


H — <<. £ 
The above propositions concerning p‘R“8 and p*R**8 of course have 
=> 
analogues for s‘R“@ and s*R'*8. But owing to +40:5, these analogues are 
more simply stated as properties of R“@8 and R**9. Thus, for example, 
*37:264 is the analogue of *40°67. The above propositions concerning 


— — 
p'R“8B and p*R**8 will be used in the theory of series, but until we reach 
that stage they will seldom be referred to. 


X407. h.saf“B-è((Qz,y).zea.yeB.z=aQYy) 
29 
Dem. 
F.x40:11.«38:3.2 
F ¿sar “B=? (ay oi, gef, ass fur, z ev] 
[*38°131] =2 ((qy, 2,y).yeB.y=%ya.xea.z=xfy) 
[(x13:19]  =2((q2, y) -zea.yeB.2—ugy)-2F. Prop 
This proposition is of considerable importance, since it gives a compact 
form for the class of all values of the function z? obtained by taking z in 
the class a and y in the class 8. Thus, for example, suppose a is the class 
of numbers which are multiples of 3, and 8 is the class of numbers which 
are multiples of 5, and z x y represents the arithmetical product of z and Y, 
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then s‘a x“B will be the-class of products of multiples of 3 and multiples 


of 5, t.e. the class of multiples of 15. Again suppose a and 8 are both classes 
of relations; then s “a | “B will be all relative products R|S obtained by 


| choosing R in the SES a and S in the class 8. 
34071. F. s Lie = (s' k) $= GË 


Dem. . 
F.«40:38. «38:31. DE. sé Ly =P y su 
.33 


[«38:2] = (stk) 3 y. Dt. Prop 


The hypothesis Rea C a, which appears in *40°8°81, is one which atè 
an important part at a later stage. In the theory of induction (Part II,- 
Section E) it characterizes a heréditary class, and in the theory of series it 
characterizes an upper section (when combined with a C C“R). 


*40'8. krdek. Da. Ra Ca:2. Re sh C sik 


F.x37171.2F:: Hp: D :.a ex. D. :zea.zRy.IJ, .yea:. 
[x11:62] D:.aex. rea. Ry Dazy y eat 
[*40°13] Ë Day yes: 
[*40°11.%10°23] Di desk. zB. De y. yes z, 
[37:171] Ds. Reste Caste i: Dk. Prop 
44081. Loes, 3. Rea Ca : D. Repte C pe 
Dem. FR 
F.*97171.2F:: Hp. ::aex.D:cea.oRy.).yea:: 
[Exp.Comm] Duchy.2:.a€exk.2:2€ea.2.yea:. | | 
[*2°77 ] Di.aex.D.Leaz:DIiaex.D.yea (1) 
F.(1).x10112127.2 | 


ba. Hp.IiuazRy.Jieaek.J.zeasJidek.J, year. 
IJ:i:zep'k.D.yep'kn 
[Imp] Di: wep. ER 2.9yep'k | (2) 
F.(2).x31-171. Ak, Prop 


4417 THE PRODUCT AND SUM OF A CLASS OF RELATIONS 


Summary. of *41. 

The propositions to be given in this number, down to *41°3 exclusive, are 
the analogues of those of *40, excluding those from +40:3 onwards, which 
have no analogues. Proofs will not be given, in this number, when they are 
exactly analogous to those of propositions with the same decimal part in «40. 
The smaller importance of pA and š%, as compared with på and s“, is 
illustrated by the smaller number of propositions in +41 as compared with 
x40. ° 

Our definitions.are 
#4101. pr=29(Rer.Dp-aRy) Df 
#4102, 8X =29{(qR).Rer.cRy} Df | 

Of the propositions preceding «41:3, which are analogues of propositions 
in x40, the only two that are frequently used are 
x41183. t:Rexr.J.RCSA 
x41:151. F: X C S. 2: ReX.2g. RES 

Of the remaining propositions of this number, which have no analogues 
in x40, the most important are x41:43:44c45, namely 

 DGAR=SDAA, (66 = SANN, OSA = s*C**X. 
These propositions are constantly required in the theory of selections (Part II, 
Section D) and in relation-arithmetic. Most of the other propositions of this 
number are used only once or not at all. 


«4101. pX=29(Red.Dp.aRy) Df 


#4102. SN`N=BG((AR).Reirn .cRyi Df 
411. | bna(DAX)y.z:REeXxX.Og.cRy 


#4111. Fr a(8Ar)y.=.(qR).Rer. chy 
x4112. F: Re.D. pA CR 

x41:13. F: Rex... R G še, 

x4114. F:Rer.2(pr)y.d.aRy 


44115. F: SCPX.=:Rer. As, SER 
x41:151. F: 3A C S.z: Rez. Dgr. KR CS 
x41:16. SA Cp, Ae Din Cp ` 
x41161. FA Cup. D.SKA G Su 


F 

F 

F 

F 

`. «41141. F: REX .aRy.J.xz(sN)y 
H 

F 

F 

F 

#4117. b.prupwep(rA0 y) 
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x41171. 
x4118. 
x41181. 
x41:19. 
441-2. 
+41:21. 
x41:22. 
x41:221. 
x41:23. 
14124. 
x41:25. 
+41:26. 
+41:27. 
x41:3. 


Dem. 


x4131. 
x41:32. 
x41:33. 
x41:34. 


Dem. 
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NU = H(A V y) 
«POU 1) = pA A Pp 
AN) C Y ñ Sp 

SG eiëiAin, er, Reih, An, RES: Dg. 089 
EA=ZA.DJ.PA=VY 
FA=A.D.SA=A 
:Aeil.D.pA=A 

:VeA.D.sA=V 

rq in. Dd. PACIA 
IA: Rei, DR.-SCR:D. SC SA 
20 (sd) y.=.q!rn R(xRy) 

i isrA.=.(qR).Rer.qih 

L PASN=Å.=: Ren. 
« CnvpA = p*Onv**X 


F.*31:131.3 
F:.y (Onv*p*A) a. 
[341-1] 

[x31:131] 
[x37:63.x31:13] 
[*4111] 


po nto ME JH qui 


F . nv ^A = Cava 

F. Cavé pk = pé Cavé 
F. 

Lk, sa} | = ol sr 


Chv“sék = $“Onv“x 


Ma Dé Ra A 


(py: 
:RexX.3ƏR.2zRy: 
:R6X.22.Yy(Cnv'R)a: 

: PeCnvA.Dp.yPo: 
:y(p*Cov“A)x:.3F. Prop 


[Proof as in «41:3] 
[*41:3 .37:354] 
[41:31 . 37-354] 


F.x4111.x3813. x13:1195.2 F :. 2 (81) y . = : GTP) .Per.z(a1P)y: 


[x351] 
[10:35] 


[x41:11.x35:1] 
x41:341. F.sPatr=($A)Pa [Proof as in 41:34] 
x41342. H. sP aX) = (š La ` i 


Dem. 


:(qP).PEX.æea.aPy: 
:wea:(qP).Per.xPy: 
: 2 (415) y:. 2 F. Prop 


l HI IH 


F.x3611.x3521.2 F . iT af = say “Para 


[41:34] 
[41:341] 
[43611] 


=a 1 ($ Pan) 
=a (sr) Pa 
=($A)[ a. D F. Prop 
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The following proposition is used in «85:22. 
41:35. |. SMP c= MY sk 


. Dem. 
F.x4111.«3813.2 F:z (8 MM x) y.=.(qa)-acx.a(Mfa)y. 
[335-101] z.(qa).aex.yea-cMy. 
[*40:11.335:101] =.æ (Mf s‘x)y:D+. Prop 


x41:351. H. ër) Me — (s'«)1 M . [Proof as in *41:35] 
x414, F.DPACpDA 


Dem. 
F.x3313.2 f 
bnczeD9'AX. =: (qy).2(pry: 
[*41'1] zez, Dn): Rei, Dg. ehy: 
[*11°61] Di Rei, Op. (gy) - cRy:. 
[133-13] Dn Reih, Og. ve DR :. 


[«40:41.«33:112] > :. x e p‘ DA :: DF. Prop 
x4141. F.U paco da [Proof as in 41:4] 
x4142. kF.C*5*X C DCA 
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Dem. | 
F.«x33132 .O FE iz xe CHA. =n (ay) :2(pA) y .V-y(pA)x:: | 
[*41:1] = n (gy): Rer.dp-cRy:vi:Rer.dp.yRa:: 
[*10:41:221] D :: (qy): (R): REi.D.zRy:v: Rex. D. Roi: 
[x4 78] Di: (qy):: (R): Rei, D :æRy.v.yKæ:: 
[»e11:61] D2::(R):: ReX.O:(gy):sRy.v.yRa: 


[*33°132] | 2:zeC E :: 
[4x40:41.«33:122] zweep OCN: Dr. Prop 
*41:43. F. DA =8 DA 

Dem. 


U 


H. *33:18. D F: x € DSA. = cru) x ($A) y: 


[»e4:1:11] =:(qy):(qR).Rei.zRy: 
[*11:23:55] =:(qR): Rex:(gy).o Ry: 
[*33°13] =:(qR).Rer.zeD'R: 
[*40-4.%33:12] =:wesD“k:. OF. Prop 


x4144. H.ASGA= SAN [Proof as in *41°43] ` 
x4145. H.C) = sfC**, 
Dem. 
F.«3316.2 +. CSA — DSA y ASA 
[41:43:44] = DAN ys UA 
[40:57] = sO. D F. Prop 
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x415. F. ^X | re pista “u 


Dem. 
F.«341.2 
Fe (p'a lp) z.=:(qy) (py. .y(pu)z :. 
[41-1] i =:. (QY): Per.Dp.2Py:Qen.De-yQz:. 
[*11:56] =(qy):(P,Q):P€2.D.2Py:Qep.D.yQz:. 
[11:37:39] = (my): (P, Q : Per. Nep, 2. zPy. YQz 1. 
[11:61] 1. (P, Q:.Peir.Qep.d.(Aqy). de Qs. 
[84:1] 
[13-191] 2:.(P, Q, Eis, Per. Qe eu Ce? Q š > ~tRz:. 
[11:21:35] D:.(R):(9P,Q).Per.Qep.R=P|Q.2.Rz: 
[x40-7] 2:.(R): E esa .D.2Rz:. 
[x4T 1] Dag (PSA | 64) 223. E. Prop. 

#4151. FSA | št = Gen “ 
F.*341.2 


hana (SA |s uyz. =<. (AY) sæ (SA) y y(sfu)z:. 


[4111] ee Stu SD, Dei, æPy : (Q). Q €e p yQ: 
[*11:54] = :. (14) (AP, Q:Penr.aPy.Qeu.-yQz:. 
 [*11-24-27] =:.(qP, Q:.(qy).Pei.aPy.Qep .yQe:. 


[10:35] =:.(qP, Q): Pex. Qe: (gy). æPy . yQz z. 


` [x341] ` er, (4P, Q): Pera. Qep-a(P|Q)z:. 

. [13195] = 1. (FP, Q.R).Per.Qepu.R=DP|Q. ekz: 
[k11:24.440 7] =: (E). Resp hz: 
: [x41111] et, z (8 sje) D F eProp 


The above proposition, ina is used in «92:31, states that, if X and yu are 
-classes of relations, the relative product of the relational sum of X and the 
relational sum of y is the relational sum of all the relative products formed 
. of a member of X and a member of p. 


The following proposition is used in *96°111. 
44152. tFra]RNEQ.=:Pei.Ip.a1PCEQ 


Dem. 
t.x359L.«4111.2 
kizas 4C Q.z:-mea:(q P). Pex.aPy:2,,. Leen, 
[10:35:23] =:zea.Per.zPy.Dp zy. Qy: 
[*35°1] =. Dei, tel Din, epay ty: 


fae11:62] n Deh, Ap, 6) PC Q:z F . Prop 
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The following proposition is used in #162°32 and in #166461. 
#416. t:ye8.J,.Py=Qyo Réy:D.sPB=sQ“Bo SRB 
Dem. 
+. 37'6 „ 14-21 . +41'11 . +13:195. 2 
Le Hp. D :1.u(s“P“B)v.=:(47). ye B.u(Py)v: 


[Hp] =:(qy)-yeR-u(Qyu R'y)v: 
[*23:34.*10:42] =:(qy).yeBbou(Qy)?.v.(qy).-ye8.u(Réy)o: 
| [*37°6.%41°11] = 


ru (8° Q“B)v.v.u(s R*8)v :: D+. Prop 


x42. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of 42. 


The present number contains various propositions concerning products and 
sums of classes. They are concerned chiefly with classes of classes of classes, 
or with relations of relations of relations. These are required respectively in 
cardinal and in ordinal arithmetic. Thus säi) is used in *112 and *113, 
which are concerned with cardinal addition and multiplication, while «42:12:2 
are used in *160 and *162, which are concerned with ordinal addition. *42:22, 
though not explicitly referred to, is useful in facilitating the comprehension of ` 
propositions on series of series of series, or rather on relations between relations 
between relations, which are required in connection with the associative law 
of multiplication in relation-arithmetic. 


X421. —F.sst=s' ste 

Here « must, for significance, be a class of classes of classes. The proposi- 
tion states that if we take each member, a, of «, and form s‘a, and then form 
the sum of all the classes so obtained, the result is the same as if we form the 
sum of the sum of «. This is the associative law for s, and is (as will appear 
later) the source of the associative law of addition in cardinal arithmetic. The 
way in which this proposition comes to be the associative law for s may be 
seen as follows: Suppose « consists of two classes, a and 8; suppose a in turn 
consists of the two classes £ and n, and 8 of the two classes E and a. Then 
ssa=Évun.sB=É ow. (This will be proved later.) Thus s‘‘« has two 
members, one of which is £ um, while the other is £ v s. Thus 

sts“ = (Eu o) v (E ur). 
But ste has four members, namely £, n, £, y. Thus s‘se=Eunu E vq. 
Thus our proposition leads to 
(Funny (Eun )=Evqu E vg, 

which is obviously a case of the associative law. 

Our proposition states the associative law generally, including the case 
where the number of brackets, or of summands in any bracket, is infinite. 
The proof is as follows. 


Dem. 
F.«x404.2 HF sr resis. er, (Ga).aex.resa:. 
[*40°11] =:.(qa):aen: (qb). Eca.vek:. 
[*11:6] ez, (q€):.(qa) .aer.feazxeé:. 
[40:11] n (qgE).Fes'k.zet:. 


H IH 


[40:11] zæ essei: DE. Prop 
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#4211. |. p*p «= p's'i 
Dem. | 
F.*4041.2F:.zeptptte. = iñBexc,.2a.zept8: 


[*40:1.<#11:62] =: Bexr.yeß.Dgy de? 
[x11'2.x10-23] =:(qA8).Bek.yeB.J,.zey: 
[40:11] =: yes xk.) TEY: 

[x401] zizepísk:.2Fk.Prop 


This is the associative law for products. Supposing again, for illustration, 
that « consists of the two classes a, 8, while a consists of the two classes £, y 
and 8 of the two classes E, ai, then p““x consists of the two classes £ a y and 
E nw, so that pp“ = (£ nam) n (E ny) while pse«=¿n9nE an. Thus 
our proposition becomes 

(£om o (# an)=EnnaE'an. 

A descriptive function R‘« whose arguments are classes or classes of classes 

may be said to obey the associative law provided 
RR“ = R's'k. | 

This equation may be interpreted as follows: Given a class a, divide it 
into any number of subordinate classes, so that no member is left out, though ` 
one member may belong to two or more classes. Let the classes into which 
a is divided make up the class <, so that x is a class of classes, and sx = a. 
Then the above equation asserts that if we first form the R's of the various 
sub-classes of a, and then the R of the resulting class, the result is the same 
as 1f we formed the: R of a directly. 


In some cases—for example, that of arithmetical addition of cardinals— 
the above equation holds only when no two members of « have a common 
term, 1.e. when the parts into which a is divided are mutually exclusive. 

For a descriptive function whose arguments are relations of relations, we 
shall find another form for the associative law; this form plays in ordinal 
arithmetic a part analogous to that played by the above form in cardinal 
arithmetic. M 


x4212. H.S EX = SA 


Dem. a 
F.x4111.2 E :2z(s5$*X)y.m «(Au).pei.x(sép)y. 
[41:11] e, (gp, DI, Geh, Pen, afin, 
[40-11] =.(qP).Pesr.aPy. 
41:11] =.c(s$s2) y : DF. Prop 
4213. F.p'p'*X — ps 
Dem. 


äi). Dh rea (PP A)y.mipeN. Du 2 (pu) y: 
[1411] sper. Ren, AS, Gu: 
R&W I - 21 


MI 
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[*11:2.10:23] (Gul, pex. Rep. As, cRy: 
[3140-11] | : ResX. Dn .xzRy: 

[41:1] =:a(pfsr)y:. DF. Prop 


| a 
#422, F. Os CP = sC“ C P = F“ P = FP 


This proposition assumes that P is a relation between relations. For 
example, suppose we have a series of series, whose generating relations are 
ordered by the relation P. Then C“P is the class of these generating relations; 
$“C“P is the relation “one or other of the generating relations which compose 
CP,” and C*$*C*P is the class of all the terms occurring in any of the series. 
OO P is the fields of the various series, and s*C**C*P is again all the terms 
occurring in any of the series. T is all the terms belonging to fields of 


series which are members of C“P, and F * P is all members of fields of members ` 
of the field of P; each of these again is all the terms occurring in any of the 
series. The proof is as follows: 


Dem. 
| H. x41:45. DE. COP = s C CP (1) 
F 40:56 . D H. sO“ P = PWOP (2) 
F.x335. DF. F“CP = FPP 
[37:38] = FP (3) 


F. (1). (2). (3). D +. Prop 


The following propositions apply to a relation of relations of relations. 
These propositions are useful for proving associative laws in ordinal arith- 
metic, since these laws deal with series of series of series, and series of series 
of series are most simply constituted by supposing the generating relations of 
the constituent series to be ordered by relations which are themselves ordered 
by a relation P. 


42:21. F. 8«C«*«Qé«q P = CSCO OOP = 0*0 P = CI peo p = (apa “P 


Dem. 
H. 40-38 „ Dk. ergeet P = Cs pP (1) 


H. (1). *x42:2. D +. Prop 
4222. F. sis 00C P =s O SOC P = s CC OSS OP 
= OSOS CP = sC“ p'a Ce p 
| > > 
= Pe POP = FC me P = prep 
[42:21 . 41:45 . 40:56 . «42:2. 37:3] 
If P, in the above proposition, is a relation which generates a series of 


series of series, the above gives various forms for the class of ultimate terms 
of these series. Thus suppose Q e C*P; then Q is a relation between generating 
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relations of series. If now R e CQ, R is the generating relation of a series 
which we may regard as composed of individuals. The class of individuals so 
obtainable may be expressed in any of the above forms, as well as in others 
which are not given above. 


> 
#423. —F.ss“R“a=s R**a 
Dem. 
> > 
F.*42:1.2 F 28's R a= sfs Ra 
[*40°5 ] =s‘ Ra. IF. Prop 


E vo 
«42:31. E. aert Rea = s“ Rea [Proof as in *42:3] 


21--2 


x43. THE RELATIONS OF A RELATIVE PRODUCT 
TO ITS FACTORS 

Summary of *43. 
The purpose of the present number is to give certain propositions on the 
` relation which holds between P and Q whenever P = Q| R, or whenever 
P=R|Q, or whenever P= R|Q|S, where R and S are fixed. In virtue of 
the general definitions of «38, these relations are respectively | E, R], and 
(R|)|(|.8). Such relations are of great utility both in cardinal and in ordinal 
arithmetic; they are also much used in the theory of induction (Part II, 
Section E). In place of the notation (R |) |(| S), which is cumbrous, we adopt 
the more compact notation R||S. If is a class of relations, R Ià will be the 
class of relations R | P where P eX, | R**X will be the class of relations P | E 
where P eà, and (R || S)'*X will be the class of relations R | P | S where P ex. 
These classes of relations are often required in subsequent work. 

In virtue of our definitions, we have 
x43112. F.(R[S'Q=R|Q|S 

The propositions most used in the present number (except such as merely 
embody definitions) are the following: 


x43:3302. F. (P). Pe “(R | S) 
x43:411. H. ROOD =O] RA 
x49:421. H. al Rex = (8*A)| R 
The remaining propositions are used seldom, but their uses, when they are 
used, are important. 


x4301. R|S-(R|)(|S) Df 
At a later stage (in *150) we shall introduce a simpler notation for the 
special case of R| R. The following propositions are for the most part. 


immediate consequences of the definitions, and proofs are therefore usually 
omitted. | | 
x431. FHF:P(R)Q.s.P-R|Q 
x43101. F: P(R)Q.z.P-Q|R . 
x43102. F: P(R| S) Q.=. P= R|QIS 
x4311. F. R| Q= R|Q 

x43111. F.|RQ=Q|R 

43112. F.(RIS)Q=R|Q|S 

«4312. F.E!A|'Q 
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443121. H. E 1| RQ 
x43122. H. E!(R||S)Q 


x432. 


Dem. 
F.«431.2 F: LIGRD[QGD)N. 
[x13:195.34:21] 


F. 


(R)|(S)=(R|8)| 
rain, EL BIM. Ma SIN. 
.L=RISIN. 


HW HI I 


[*43°1] .L{(R|8)|} N: D+. Prop 
43-201. H. (| B) | (IS) =| (S | E) [Proof as in *43°2] 
143-202. +. (| R)| (8) 2 (8|) | (B) 2 SIR. [Proof as in 4432] 
«4321. F.(PIIQ (R) - CP] ÐI Q 
«43211. +. (R)| (P1) - GR P)IQ 
«43212. H. (P| Q) | (B) = PEI Q): 
x43:213. F. (| B) |(P || Q) = P || (Q| P) 

34322. H. (P| Q) (R| S) =(P | B)1108 | Q) 

x433.  F.(D). Pe(*E| [x43'12 . +33'43] 

x43301. H. (P). P ed“ R 

*43:302. H. (P). Pe A(RI|S) | 

x4331. H. PMR |= P F CG*R|= P 

Dem. 

+. *43:12 .*33-431. DAP C AR | (1) 
[«33:161] 3F.G«PCC*R| (2) 
F.(1).(2). 35:452. D F . Prop 

x43311. K. PA Z- PFrC* | R- P 

43312. H. PPA(R|S) = Pr C(R|S) = P 

44334. H.R|R=|RR=R [x4911111] 

«434. F.R«D'P-DR|*P  [x37'32 . +43'1] 

443-401. H. RIP — Q*| RP.  [+87'32 . x43101] 

x4341. F. RC D — D*R|*X [x434 31:355] 

x43:411. F. ROX = | ROX [x43:401.37:355] 

4342, +. 8R| A= RI] Sr 

Dem. | 

H. *x41'11. *37'1 . x43'1 . 3 
Fiz(GG|")2.2:(9gT).Tex.oa(R|T)z: 
[x341] =:(q7):Ter:(qy).cRy.yTz: 
[»e11:6] =:(qy):2Ry:(AT).Tex.yIz: 


[x41'11. 341] sw (R|SA)z:.5IF. Prop 
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143421. F. j RA — (8*3)! R [Proof as in 43:42] 
14343. F.S(RIS)A=(R| S) sx 


Dem 
H. 37:33. D H. &R || S)'*X =š R|“ Méi 
[*43°42] = R | ($8) 
[43:421] =R š | S 
[*43:112] = (R || S)*$*X . D F. Prop 


#4348, F:DPCa.J.Q|P=(QPw]|“P [x35481] 
«43481. H: UP CB.J.|RP=|(81R)P [«3548] 
14349. Fs sDOXCa.d.(Q|)PrA=((Qfa)|}pa 


F.x4043.2F:. Hp. 2: PeX.2.DPCa. 
[*43:48] 2.Q|*P = (QT a) |}P (1) 
F.(1).«35:71.2+. Prop 
«43491. kas H“ACEB.5.((R)NA=[(1R) Pa [Proof as in 43:49] 
1435.  F:D'PCa.G*PC8.2.(Q| RIP = ((QF a) (81 RY P 
[43548481 . 43:112] | 
*x4351. bF:s'D'*A Ca.s*I1*XC8.2 (QI) P — (Qr olG 18) P 
Dem. 
t.x4048.DH:.Hp.D:Pei.D.DPCa.A'P C B. 
[43:5] | 2.(QI B'P-((QroI(G18)*P (1) 
F.(1).«*35 71.2 F. Prop 
The above proposition is used in the proof of «74:773. 


PART II 


PROLEGOMENA TO CARDINAL ARITHMETIC 


SUMMARY OF PART II 


THE objects to be studied in this Part are not sharply distinguished from 
those studied in Part I. The difference is one of degree, the objects in this 
Part being of somewhat less general importance than those of Part I, and 
being studied more on account of their bearing on cardinal arithmetic than 
on their own account. Although cardinal arithmetic is the goal which 
determines our course in Part II, all the objects studied will be found to be 
also required in ordinal arithmetic and the theory of series. As this Part 
advances, the approach to cardinal arithmetic becomes gradually more marked, 
until at last nothing is lacking sae the definition of cardinal numbers, with 
which Part IIT opens. 


Section A of this Part deals with unit classes and couples. A unit class 
is the class of terms identical with a given term, t.e. the class whose only 
member is the given term. (As explained i in the Introduction, Chapter III, 
pp. 76 to 79, the class whose only member is z is not identical with z.) We 
define 1 as the class of all unit classes, leaving it to Part III to show that 1, 
so defined, is a cardinal number. In like manner, we define a (cardinal or 
ordinal) couple, and then define 2 as the class of all couples. The propositions 
on couples will not be much referred to in the remainder of the present Part, 
since their use belongs chiefly to arithmetic (Parts III and IV). On the other 
hand, the properties of unit classes are constantly required in Sections C, D, E 
of this Part. 


Section B deals, first, with the class of sub-classes of a given class, +e. of 
classes contained in a given class. The sub-classes of a given class are often 
important in arithmetic. Next we consider the class of sub-relations of a 
given relation, i.e. relations contained in a given relation.. The propositions 
on this subject are analogous to those on sub-classes, but less important. 
Next we consider the question of “relative types,” i.e. taking any object æ, and ` 
calling its type tæ, we give a notation for expressing in terms of tæ the type 
of classes of which z is a member, or of relations in which z may be either 
referent or relatum, and so on. The notations introduced in this connection 
are very useful in arithmetic, especially in connection with existence-theorems. 
But the propositions of Section B are very seldom required in the later sections 
of the present Part. 


Section C, which deals with one-many, many-one and one-one relations, . 
is very important, and is constantly relevant in the sequel A relation is 
one-many when no term has more than one referent, many-one if no term has 
more than one relatum, and one-one if it is both one-many and many-one. 
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In this section, we define the notion of similarity, upon which all cardinal 
arithmetic is based: two classes are said to be similar when there is a one-one 
relation whose domain is the one and whose converse domain is the other. 
We prove the elementary properties of similarity, including the Schróder- 
Bernstein theorem, namely: If a is similar to part of 8, and 8 is similar to 
part of a, then a is similar to 8. 


Section D deals with the notion of selections, upon which both cardinal 
and ordinal multiplication are. based. A selection from a set of classes is 
a class consisting of one member from each class of the set. Thus a selective 
relation R may be defined as one which, for a given class of classes <, makes 
R'a a member of a whenever a is a member of x. More exactly, a selective 
relation for a class of classes « is one which is one-many, which has x for its 
converse domain, and is such that, if Ra, then zea. Such a relation may 
be called an e-selector from x. More generally, we may define a P-selector 
from x as a relation which is one-many, which has < for its converse domain, 
and which is contained in P. The theory of selectors is very important in 
arithmetic. But until we come to cardinal multiplication in Part III, Section B, 
the propositions of this fourth section will seldom be relevant. 


Section E deals with mathematical induction, not in the special form in 
which it applies to finite integers (this is considered in Part ITI, Section G), 
but in a general form in which it applies to alk relations. The propositions 
of this section are of very great importance, primarily in the theory of finite 
and infinite (Part III, Section C, and Part V, Section E), but also in many 
other subjects, and especially in the derivation of series from one-many, 
many-one or one-one relations—for example, in ordering the “rational” points 
of a projective space by means of successive constructions of harmonic points, 
The ideas involved in this section are somewhat complicated, and we must 
refer the reader to the section itself for an account of them. 


SECTION A 
UNIT CLASSES AND COUPLES 


Summary of Section A. 


In this section we begin (*50) by introducing a notation for the relation 
of identity, as opposed to the function “x= y"; that is, calling the relation of 
identity J, we put i 

| ea Df. 
The purpose of this dennnon is chiefly convenience of notation. The 


definition enables us to speak of FA Dé I, I| K, a11, Ia, etc., which we could 
not otherwise do. 


At the same time we introduce diversity, which is defined as the negation 
of identity, and denoted by the letter J. The properties of J and J result 
immediately from x13, since 

aly.=..=y. 

We next introduce a very important notation, due to Peano, for the class 
whose only member is x. If we took a strictly and purely extensional view of 
classes, we should naturally suppose this class to be identical with z. But in 
view of the theory of classes explained in *20, it is plain that z can never be 
identical with a class of which it is a member, even when it is the only member 
of that class. Peano uses the notation “tx” for the class whose only member 
is æ; we shall alter this to “tæ,” following our general notation for descriptive 
fanchond Thus we are to have 


— 
(ës ĝ (y zs Als (ylx)=1"z, 
Hence we take as our definition 
— 
1=I Df 
since this definition gives the desired value of (e, The properties of t are 
many and important. 


` i 
It is important to observe that “t‘a” means “the only member of a.” Thus 
it exists when, and only when, a has one member and no more, in which case 


ais of the form Gau æ is its only member. Thus “ta” means the same as 
“(12) (xea), and “12 (pz)” means the same as “(12)(gx).” What we call 
“Va” is denoted, in Peano’s notation, by “qa.” 

Classes of the form (tz are called unit classes, and the class of all such 
classes is called 1. This is the cardinal number 1, according to the definition 
of cardinal numbers which will be given in «100. The properties of 1, so far 


as they do not depend upon other cardinals, or upon the fact that lis a 
cardinal, will be studied in x52. 
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After a number (x53) containing various propositions involving 1 or t, we 
pass to the consideration of cardinal couples (54) and ordinal couples (x35). 
A cardinal couple is a class tx v ify, where z+. The class of such couples 
is defined as 2, and will be shown at a later stage (#101) to be a cardinal 
number. An ordinal couple, which, unlike a cardinal couple, involves an order 
_as between its members, is defined as a relation tz T t'y (cf. 35:04), where 
we may either add z +y or not. The properties of ordinal couples are in part 
analogous to those of unit classes, in part to those of cardinal couples. In x56, 
we define the ordinal number 2 (which we denote by 2,, to distinguish it from 
the cardinal 2) as the class of all ordinal couples z“ 7 t*y, where «+ y. It will 
be shown at a later stage that this is an ordinal number according to our 
definition of ordinal numbers (153 and 251). 


` «5051. 


x50. IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY AS RELATIONS .` 


Summary of *50. 
The purpose of the present number is primarily notational. For notational 
reasons, we must be able to express identity and diversity as relations, and not 


merely as propositional functions, 1.e. we require a notation for 20 (x =y) and 


29 (x+y). We therefore put 
9 (zd y) p I-89(s- y) DI 
J=—I Df. 

In spite of the fact that diversity is merely the negation of identity, the 
kinds of propositions that employ diversity are quite different from the kinds 
that employ identity. Identity as a relation is required, to begin with, in the 
theory of unit classes, which is our reason for treating of it at this stage. It 
is next required, constantly, in the theory of mathematical induction (Part II, 
Section E). It is required also in showing that cardinal and ordinal similarity 
are reflexive. These are its principal uses. 


Diversity, on the other hand, is required almost exclusively in the theory 
of series (Part V), and the first number in that theory will be devoted to 
diversity. Until that stage, diversity will seldom be referred to, with one 


important exception, namely in proving the associative law of multiplication 
in relation-arithmetic (#174). 


The most important propositions on identity in the present number are the 
following: 


x5016. +. I“a=a 

x504. F.R|I=I|R=R 

«505. F.a1I-I[a-a1l[a 
F.Cnv(a11)=a11 

«5052. F.D*(a17)- A (a 11) = C*(a11)—a 
x5062. F:G*RCa.2.R|[a)— R 
*5063. t:D'RCa.J.Ifa|R=R 


The most important propositions: on diversity in the present number are 
the following: 


5023. P: RGJ.s.RCJ 
*5024. F:RCJ.=.(2). ~ (zx) 
x5043. FrRCGJ.=.RAR=A 
F 
F 


#5045. F: RGJ.D.RCJ 
#6047, F:.RBCGR.D:RGJ.z.RBGJ.z.R^óR-À 
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It will be observed that all these propositions are concerned with R GJ or 
RG J, both of which are satisfied if E is a serial relation. The hypothesis 


R: G Jor R A R = À characterizes an asymmetrical relation, i.e. one which, if 
it holds between z and y, cannot hold between y and z. 


x5002. J=-] Df 
Most of the propositions of this number are obvious, and call for no 
comment. 


saly.=.=y [#213 .(*5001)] 


x501. + 
“5011. FsaJy.=.a+y [23°35 .*50'1 . (*50°02)] 
*5012. -.J=29(2+y) [50°11 . +2133] 
#5013. Lait [x13:19 .10:24:281 . 50:1] 
«5014. F.I'y=y [x303 . 501 . 10:11] 
*5015. F.(y).E!l'y [450714 . 14721 . 10:11] 
*5016. F.I“a=a 
Dem. 
F.x371.DtizeI“a.=.(qy).yea.zlIy. 
[x501] (| ==+(Hy).yea.c=y. 
[*13:195] e, eg: Dt. Prop 
#5017. b:.2ea.2,. R'z—s:2. R**'a—a 
Dem. 
F.x1421.2 F: Hp. 2. EN Bra (1) 
F.*5014.2F:. Hp.D:zea. Ae, Rz Ifa: 
[*37°69.(1)] D: Raslas 
[.e50:16] 2: R“a=a:. DF. Prop 
x502. H.I-I 
Dem. 
F.«501.2bF:zIy.2.2—y. 
[13:16] =.y=z. 
[*50°1] z.yla. 
[31:11] =. aly :D F. Prop 
45021. +.J=J 
Dem o 
F.x21:2.(x5002).2 K. J= I (1) 
[X50:2.23:83] — EST 
[*31°16] = Cnv‘+ T 


[1).k31.32] - J. Db, Prop 
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#5022. F:RGI.s.RGI [x314.x502] 
#6023. F:RGJ.z.RCJ [x81:4.x5021] 
x5024. F:RCEJ.=.(10).>(<Rzx) 

Dem. 


ll 


lt 


F.«x5011.2F:. RC J .= :æKy. Dz y. sy: 
[Transp] =:10=Y + Dz y. v (æKy): 
[*13:191] =: (x). > (æRæ) :. D +. Prop 


x503. k+.(æ).xZIx ([*50°1. 13°15] 
x5031. F.Dd = V.G6[ = V 
Dem. 
F.x503.«x1024.2 E: (z) : (Ay) . æT y z. (2): (qu) -yla :. 
[*33°13°131] 2F:(Gz).ze DT: (x). ze A7: 
[*24-14] J2F.D'7-V.d'7-V.2F.Prop 
. *5032. F.CT7T=V [*5031.x33:16 . 24:27] 


«0033. F:qiJ.3.DJ=V.daJ=V.CJ=V 


Dem. 
| F.*13'171.Transp. Jti.y+z.diaty.viate:. 

[50:11] Dh:.yJz.Ddiady.v.ade: 
[33:14] 2:zeDJ (1) 
F.(1).x111135. DF: q!1J.D.zeDY: 
[10:11:21] It:iqu!J.2D.(2).zeDV. 
[ 24:14] 2.DJ=V (2) 
H. (2) . *50-21 ; D k. Prop EE 


In the above proposition (#50°33), the hypothesis 2 ! J is equivalent to 
the hypothesis that more than one object exists of the type in question. This 
can be proved for all except the lowest type. For the lowest type, we can 
only prove the existence of at least one object: this is proved in «24:52. For 
the next type, we can prove the existence of at least two objects, namely A 
and V; these are distinct, by «241. For the next type, we can prove the 
existence of 2? objects; for the next, 2% etc. But for the class of individuals 
we cannot prove, from our primitive propositions, that there is more than 
one object in the universe, and therefore we cannot prove q!J. We might, 
of course, have included among our primitive propositions the assumption 
that more than one individual exists, or some assumption from which this 
would follow, such as 

(Hé z y) éise, 917. 
But very few of the propositions which we might wish to prove depend upon 
this assumption, and we have therefore excluded it. It should be observed 
that many philosophers, being monists, deny this assumption. 
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x5034. big! JE Cls 


Dem. 
H. 20°41 . *22°38 . (*24°01:02). DE. A, VeCls. 
[241] | DF. A+V.A, V eCls. 
[x86:13.«50:11] D.A (JD Cls} V. 
[10:24] DF. Prop 


x5035. +.q!J[ Rel [Proof as in 50:34] 
«504. F.R|I=I|R=R 


` Dem. 
F.x341.2F:az(R|D)2.2.(Qpp «Ry. ylz. 
[50:1] =.(qy).cRy.y=z. 
[*13°195] =.zRz (1) 
F.x341.2F:z(I| R)2. =. (49) -oIy. yz. 
[35071] z.(quy).vo-y.yBEz. 
[*13:195] =.zRz ` (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
45041. F: R|PGJ.s.R|PGJ.s. RAP - À 
Dem. | f 
F.x941.x5011.2 F:. R |P GJ .= : (47) -zRy .yPz 25.2: 
[*13°196] = : (æ): > (47). xRy.yPæ: 
[*10°252] =:~(qa,y). xRy . gie: 
[x31:11] =: ~ (qu, y) -æRy .æPy : 
[*23°33.%*25°51] =:RAP=A: (1) 
[ 31:14:24] =:RAP=A: 
ER: =:RiCav'P GJ: 
[0533 =: |C PGJ: 
[34-203] =:R|P GJ | (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 
6042. H. I2=I 
Dem. | 
F.x345.2b:zI*z.2.(ugy).v1y . ois, 
[*50:1] =.(qy)-aly.y=2z. 
[13:195] =.aIz:D3+. Prop 


*50°43. F:RGJ.=.RA R =A | #5041 F] 


This proposition is useful in the theory of series. “RAR= A” is the 
characteristic of an asymmetrical relation. 
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5044 big !(RAI).>.ql(RAL) 


Dem. 
F.«2833. 501. DF:qURALD).=.(qa, y) .xRy .xz=y. 
[x13:195] =.(q2).zRaz. 
[x34:54] D. (Hz). ir, 
[13:195] D.(qa,y).chy.c=y. 
[423:33.450-1] D.q1(22A I): E. Prop 


x50-45. F:R*CJ.D.REJ [*50°44. Transp . *25°311] 
45046. +: RAR=A.D.RGJ [50-43-45] 
45047. ti REGR.J:REJ.=.RGJ.=.RAR=A 
Dem. : 
F.«x2844.2 F:. Hp. 2: RE J.D). R? GJ (1) 
F.(1).«504543.2 + . Prop | 
This proposition is used in the theory of series. If R is a serial relation, 
we shall have R? € R and R G J... 


*505. F.a17-I[a-a1l[a 


Dem. 


Fok8351.DHra(a]]7) y.=.zea.aly. 


[e50-1] Se, deg, es, 

[*13:193] z.yea.m-y. 

[450-1] =.aly.yea. 

[«35-101] =.a(lfa)y (1) 
F.(1).235.3+-.a1/ =a]lfaffa 

[35:11] =a] Pa (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


45051. F.Cnv(a1I)-a]I [435-51 . 450-25] 
45052. H.D(a11)=(%a11)=0(a11)=a 


Dem. 
F.35:61.DF. Da17) an DI 
[50:31] =an V 
[24-26] =a (1) 
Similarly | F.G*(a11)—a (2) 


H. (1). (2). «33°18. D F . Prop 
«5053. F.a1Ih8-(an 8)1I-I[ (an B) 


Dem. | 
F.*385:21.#50:5.2F.a1IF8=a1(0(811) 
[*35°32] =(an B)11 (1) 
F.(1).x50:5 . D +. Prop 


RGW I 22 
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x5054. H.(a]/)=a1l 
Dem. 


[*35:12] 


[*50-42] 
[450-5] 


F 505. 2 F (a4 T= (412) GT a) 


=alf?fa 
=aiffa 
=a11I.2 F. Prop 


x5055. F:ang—A.z.aT BCJ 


H. x24'37 .*50:11 . 2 
seg, He, De y ZIyY: 
raf 8e J:. OF. Prop 


«50:56. F:g!(aa8).s.n!((«f 8) ^ I] 


Fan BA. 
[x35103] 


F .*50°55 . Transp . 2454 . D 


F:q!(an 8). 
[*25°55] 


[23:831.(50:02)] 


-~ faf BC}. 
PAS. 
H! (ar 8)^I):2F.Prop 


x5087. F.I^a]R-l^R[|a-I^a|R[a 


Dem. 


F.x3516.2F.I^a|R-a]IAR 


[*50°5] 
[35:17] 
[*50°5] 
[*35:1617:21] 


=IfaòR 
=IaRpa 
=a Ira A R 
—-I^a]H[a 


F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
x5058. t:a]RCJ.=.RfaCJ.=.a]RfaCJ 


Dem. 


[PART II 


(1) 
(2) 


F.x5057.2F:Z^a1R-À.s.I^R[a-À.s.I^a]R[a-À (1) 


H. (1). *50:41 . D k. Prop 
«5059. H.([fa)“B=ang 
Dem. ` 


H. 437-412. DF. (IFaye8 = I“(a n B) 


[*50°16] 
x506. F.R|((Ifa)=RPa 
Dem. 


—-anB.2F.Prop 


F.x39523.2 H. R|/ Le) - (R| D) a 


[450-4] 
x5061. F.I[fajR=a1R 
Dem. 


=Rfa. Ot. Prop 


F.«35354.2 F. ZP aj R =I |(a1 R) 


[+504] 


=a1R.2F.Prop 


SECTION A] 


x50:62. 
x50:63. 
x50:64. 
*50°65. 
x5077. 

*50°71. 
*50°72. 
*50°73. 
*50°74. 


Dem. 


*50°75. 
x50 76. 


Dem. 


x50 761. F: 


bem sr ES uS Te CES SED 


F 
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:eRCa.D R|(IFa=ZR [450:6.35:452] 
:D'ECa.2.Ifta| EE [x50:61 . 35:451] 
RI(INAR)=RI(IPOR)=R= (&50:62 «22-42 . 33:161] 
INDR)|R=IMCR)|R=R [&50:63 «22-42 . 33:161] 
:AR Ca.D.R[Tfa=R [450-62 . 343-11] 
:D'RCa.D.|RA7fa=R [x50:63 . 43-111] 
«RI(INCR)=|R(INCR)=R [x50:7-71] 
R|T=|RI=R [450-4 . 43:11:11] 
.R|I-R| 

F.x43:112.2 F.(R| TYQ = RIQUI 

[450-4] - R|Q 

[43-11] =R|'Q (1) 


F.(1).«x30:41.2F . Prop 


.I|R-|R [Proof as in x50:74] 
Dis RI, se, Des ÄR 


F.x«x9427 30:41 .DF:P=R.>.P|=R| (1) 

k. 50:73 .*3036.DH: Pj=R|.D.P=R (2) 

H. (1). (2). DF. Prop | 
¡P=|R.=.P=R [Proof as in *50°76] 


22-—2 


x51. UNIT CLASSES 
Summary of x51. 


In this number we introduce à new descriptive function (Ge, meaning 
*the class of terms which are identical with x,” which is the same thing as 
“the class whose only member is x.” We are thus to have 


ta 9 — 2) 
But #(y=a)= T: “z. Hence we secure what we require by the following 
definition: i 


> 
*5101. ¿=I Df 


As a matter of notation, it might be thought that J would do as well as £, and 
that this definition is superfluous. But we need also the converse of this 


— 
relation, and “Cnv‘/” is not a sufficiently convenient symbol. 


The propositions of this number are constantly used in what follows. It 
should be observed that the class whose members are x and y is tæ v t*y, the , 
class whose members are z, y, z is ¿a v ty V tz, the class formed by adding 
æ to a is a v tæ, and the class formed by taking z away from a is a— tz, (If 
æ is not a member of a, this is equal to a.) 

The distinction between z and ¿“z is one of the merits of Peano's symbolic 
logic, as well as of Frege's. On the basis of our theory of classes, the necessity 
for the distinction is of course obvious. But apart from this, the following 
consideration makes the necessity apparent. Let a be a class; then the class 
whose only member is a has only one member, namely a, while a may have 
many members. Hence the class whose only member is a cannot be identical 
with a*. 

The propositions of the present number which are most used are the 
following: 


x5115. F:iyelx.=.y=x 
x5116. t.zel'z 
x512. F:xea.=.U Ca 
This proposition is useful because it enables us to replace membership of 
a class (z ea) by inclusion in the class (tx C a). 


x51:211. F:zmea.=.tl'zaa=A 
x51221. hizea.=.(a—lz) vi'a=a 


“ This argument is due to Frege. See his article “ Kritische Beleuchtung einiger Punkte in 
E. Schréder’s Vorlesungen über die Algebra der Logik," Archiv für Syst. Phil., vol. r. p. 444 
(1895). 
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x51:222. F:xeca.2.a—it'z—a 
«5128. k:iiíoc-iy.m.yetiz.m.mel'y.m.0—y 
#514. —F:igqtla.aCix.=.a=Ux 
I.e. an existent class contained in a unit class must be identical with the 


unit class. From this proposition it will follow that 0 is the only cardinal 
which is less than 1. 
*51:51. Lass, =.= a.m. mta 


2 


For classes, t/a has the same uses that (12) (px) has for functions; “ta 
means “the only member of a.” We have 


5159. F: (152(p2)).=. Y (12) (pa) 


— 
*5101. ¿=I Df 
x511. kreie, ss, gc Ëss gi 


Dem. 
F.x42.(x5101).2F:atz.2. alo. 
[x32:1] =.a = (yIs). 
[x501] =.a=9(y=x): I+. Prop 
#5111. F.i=%Y(y=x) [*30°3 . 51:1] 
x5112. F.E! (51:11 . 1421] 
x5113. F:a=x.=.a=)(y=3) [«20:57-2 . 5111] 
x51131- k: alx. =. a= tt [x51:1:13] 
#5114. Fna=iæ.=i:yea. =y y=% [#5113 . 20:33] 
x51141. F:.a=x.=:7 la:yea.d)y.y=0:=:2EA:YEA.D, yee 
[51:14 . 14:122] 
«5115. k:yelz.=.y=e [51:11 . 20:33] 
#5116. F.veea [51:15 . 13:15] 
x51161. k. q! ð [*51:16 . 10:24] 
x5117. +.d%=V 
Dem. 
F.x511.x202.2F.(g(y-a)jta. 
[10:24] Ak, (toi, alz. 
[*33°131] AE, setzt, 
[*10:11] DH.(2).ze At. 
[24-14] 2F.q4-V 


The above proposition is used in the theory of selections (*83°71). 
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*51:2. F:zea.z.tfzCa 
Dem. 


ll! 


F.«13191.2 EF :.2ea.2:y 9 z.D2,. yea: 
[51:15] Z:yelz.  .yea: 
[x221] (Geer, DE. Prop 
The above proposition shows how to replace membership of a class by 
inclusion in a class; thus for example it gives: 


Socrates is a man .=. the class of terms identical with Socrates is included 
in the class of men. 


Before Peano and Frege, the relation of membership (e) was regarded as 
merely a particular case of the relation of inclusion (C). For this reason, the 
traditional formal logic treated such propositions as “Socrates is a man” as 
instances of the universal affirmative A, “All S is P,” which is what we 
express by “aC 8.” This involved a confusion of fundamentally different 
kinds of propositions, which greatly hindered the development and usefulness 
of symbolic logic. But by means of the above proposition (*51:2), we can 
always obtain a proposition stating an inclusion (namely "tz Ca”) which is 
equivalent to a given proposition stating membership of a class (namely 
“zea”). 

«51:21. t.zmea—l'z 
Dem. 
H. 223335. DF: vea-—Ua.=. Lea. urea. 
[3:27] D.a@rele (1) 
H. (1). Transp. 5116. 2 F. Prop 


x51211. KH: 2mea.=.l'vna=A 


Dem. 
F.«2439. DF. (20a A. ere, Au, Moien? 
[51:15] =:1Y=%.D,.yvea: 
[13191] =:zmwea:. AF, Prop 
x51:22. ktraniiz=A.avi'z=B.=z.xeB.a=B-—I1('wz 
Dem. 
H x24'47 . D 
Ftrantix=A .avi'z=B.=z. ia CB.a=B-—i'x. 
[*51°2] =.a2¢B.a=B-—t'a: D+. Prop 
x51221. F:zea.z.(a—it'z) vifv—a 
Dem. 
Fex51'2.DHwzea.=.1z Ca. 
[22:62] =.Uxva=4a. | 
[«22:91] e, (a — tz) v iz—ai2E.Prop 
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SECTION A] 

*x51:222. bi:a~mea.=.a-—la=a GE x24c313] 

x51:23. NN YELLE LELY. E.E =Y 

Dem. | 

F.*2031.*51:15. > 
WACHT TEE 
[x13:183] =:x=y: (1) 
[51:15] =:zely: (2) 
[(1).x13:16] =:yel'w (3) 


Fs A (2). (3). D +. Prop 
#51231. F :iæniy=A.=.8FY 


Dem. 
F.x24311.2 E: Væn tym A „Ei Væ C — t“ 
[*51:15] GET a DEE PY! 
[x13:191] =:0 y: AE, Prop 


x51232. tivze(lavty).=:z=a.v.z=yo [x2234.*5115] 
This proposition states that a member of tæ u t*y must be either z or Y, 
and vice versa, Ze, that ¿e o ¿y is the class whose only members are z and y. 
x51:233. H::a=xv ly. Di (2) ZEA 12 €. V .2— y 
[«51-232 . «10:11 . 20:18] 
«51284. FE ita —tízuify.2:.260.2;. 2:8. Dæ. by 


Dem. 
F.x51283.2 F: Hp. 2 ::2ea.2,. 2:2:.2—w. V .2—9 12. dz x. 
[477] =:(2)i2=5:J.p212=y.J. 62%. 
[10:22] zmiíz-g.2,.$Ó2:2—9.2,.dÀz:. 
(*13:191] Å et, d, ént, D F. Prop 
OKT ETA v y. D 1. (F2). 260. 2.2 1m. v - gy 

Dem. 


F.x51:233.2 


Fi Hp.I:.(q2).zea. pz.=:(qe):z2=2.v.z=y: hz: 


[x44] = :(72):2=2.d2.Vv.2z=y.Dd2: 
[410-42] zer (sl, ëss, dë, NV, DIE, ëss He G2: 
[13:195] ez da, v.py:: IF. Prop 


x51236. F:.zelrufB.=:2=x.v.zefB [*2234.x51:15] 


x51:237. Los æu 8.2:.(2):-2ea. 2:20. v .2ef8 
[x51236 . «1011 . 20:18] 
x51238. Fira = iz B8.2:.26a.2,. 2:2: 2:268.2,. dz 


Dem. 
F.4x51237.2 EF :. Hp. 2 ::2ea.23,. 2:2 :i.2— 0. V . 268 12. Sr, ` 
[*4 77] =:1.(z)1.2=2.9.62:2¢6€8.9.¢2:. 
[x10:22] =12=2.9,.$62:26€8.9,-62:. 


` [x13:191] 7. dærzepB.DJWM„. fær DF. Prop 
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*51:239. F::a= au 8.2:.(qz).zea -$2.=: 6 .v.(qe).zeB8.dz 


Dem. 
` F.«51:237.2 
ki Hp.D:.(Qe).zea.p2.=:(qz):z=a.v.ze8:gpz: 
[x44] =:(92):2=x.p2.V.2e8B.q2: 
[»e10:42] mi(g2).2—2.$z.v nz) -zeB.dz: 
[*13:195] zi:de.v.(q2).2eB.de::2F . Prop 
#5124. kiiyCrawvBb.=ziy=a.v.yebB 
Dem. 
F.x51:236 . > 
ExtyClouB.=:1.2el y. Diz =æ. Vep 
[*51:15] =:1.2=Y.),12=%.V.2e8:. 
[*13°191] =1.y=%.V.yeB:: D+. Prop 


U 


«51:25. F:aCixuB.reea.D.aC8 [x51:211.x24:49] 
X018. kiyea.y+z.=.yea—L'a [x51:15. 22:33:35] 


#5131. F:qlanix.=.Ca.=.antíc=x.=.2eaq 


Dem. 
E.2233 .x5115.DF:q!laniíx.=.(qy).yea.y=x. 
[13:195] e, eg, (1) 
[*51:2] =.(aCa. (2) 
[x22:621] = .Ua=lana (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3).2F. Prop 
#5134. F:ixea.=.—aC—ix [*51:2.+*22-:81] 
45135. kiwmea.=.rwC-a [x512.x22:35] 
«51:36. F:z— ea.=.aC— z [x51:35.x22:811] 
x51'36 is frequently used. 


x5137. F.a-£2(t'z Ca) [*51:2 . 20:33] 
X514. — F:g!a.aCi.z.a-um 
Dem. 


F.x245.x5115.2F:. qla.aCuw.=:(qy).yearyea.Dy.y=a: 
[1 4122] YEA. Su, Hedi? 
[*51°11.*20°33] ta = Uer, +. Prop 

351401. F:.aCix.=:a=A.v.a=1%0 
Dem. | 


H. x51'4.*56 . IhiaCiw.dia=A.v.a=t@ (1) 


Hex2412.x2Z42.IFsa=A.v.a=1a:DJ.aCit'u (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


This proposition shows that unit classes are the smallest existent classes. 
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25141. Fisu y= euz. =. y= * 


Dem. | 
F.420:2.1313.DF:y=2.D).¿ gui y=ix y ve (1) 
F.x22:58. 2 Fi tz u Uq — L2 u tz. iy Cuz v tz. uz C uz o ty: 
[*51:16:232] 2:y=zx.v.y=z:z=e.v.z=y: 
(x13:16.4"41] D:y=a.2=r.v.y=2: 
[*13°172.%2°621] SEET (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
The two following propositions are lemmas for *51°43. 
#5142. Fi. lxuiy=.2UW.:2=2.Y=W.V.0=W.Y=2 
Dem. 
F.*51:232.2 


Kita Y y= Z2UIW.=:1.0=2%.V.0=Y:=,20=2.V.0=W 
[+10-1] ÍDnæ=D.V.L=YL=ID=Z.V.D=W 

[*13°15] 2:.z=z.v.z=u (1) 
F.x202.x1313.2 F: Væ o (fy = tz V uw . D. uz o UN = ua o iw. 
[*51-41] J.y=w (2) 
Similarly Hilfavtiiy=(zVl'w.a=w.J.y=z2 (3) 


F. (1). (2). (3). D +. Prop 
#51421. h:.2=2.y=W.V.2=W.Y=2:D).Ucuiy= L2 9 iw [*51:41] 
5143. kila oy=LIZOUIW.Z:Z=ZZY=W.V.L=ZW.Y= 2 
[x51:42:421] 
The following propositions are concerned with " t.e. with the relation of 
the only member of a unit class to that class. If a is a unit class, t'a is 1ts 


only member. (14) (px) and ¿2 ($z) are equal whenever either exists, and 
any proposition about the one is equivalent to the same proposition about the 


other. 


wv 


*51°51. braude img ya usss pa 


Dem. 

F.«x50131. x3111. oF: TEMP (1) 
WOO A ð 

[*51°23.%20°57-2] 2.22y (2) 
F.(2). Exp 1011 471. 2: ota. imtaiyta. Dymo y: 
[«30:31] =:z= ua (8) 


F.(1).(8).3 +. Prop 
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` € 
x51:511. H. Vx = £ | #5151 = š 202 
v ` Yé : 
x5152. F:E!ta.2.a-u'ta ona -a à #142118 | 
45153, t:Eli'a.=.t'aca [451-5216 . 14:21:18] 


45154. k:Elra.=.(ga).a=tfw [x5151.x14204] 
45155. krElta.=.E! (2) (wea) 


Dem. 
F.x515414.2F : Ella. =: (ga): yea. zu, e: 
[14:11] | =:El(12)(zea):. D+. Prop 

45156. b:b=09 (dy). =.9 (by) e Vb. b (12) (pa) 

Dem. 
F.«51:51. D E ib 19 (by). sx (by) =U: (1) 
[*20°15.%51°11] =: dät, Se, sch: 
[x14202] = : b= (12) (pa) (2) 
F. (1). (2). DF. Prop 


x51:57. F:E! 19 (dy) .=. 149 (by) = (17) (px). =. E! (12) (pa) 
Dem. 


H. «14:204 . #5156. D F: E119 (py). =. E (10) ($z) (1) 


F «14205 . D F : (12) (bæ) = 19 (y) = (qb) . b= (12) ($2) . b = (9 (ØY) - 
[x51:56.471] - (qb) -b = (17) (px) . 
[14220413] . E! (12) (ga) (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 k. Prop 

x51:58. HrElta.=.r'a=(1(vea) [K5157.x208. x14272] 


x5159. iy (12 (42) .=. (a2) (dæ) [51:56 . x14205] 


Wot dq 


x52. THE CARDINAL NUMBER 1 


Summary of «52. 


In this number, we introduce the cardinal number 1, defined as the class 
of all unit classes. The fact that 1 so defined is a cardinal number is not 
relevant at present, and cannot of course be proved until “cardinal number" 
has been defined. For the present, therefore, l is to be regarded simply as 
the class of all unit classes, unit classes being such classes as are of the form 
L“x for some z. 


Like A and V, 1 is ambiguous as to type: it means “all unit classes of 
the type in question.” The symbol “1 (a),” where a is a type, will mean “all 
unit classes whose sole members belong to the type a” (cf. 65). Thus e.g. 
*£ e 1 (Indiv)" will mean “£ is a class consisting of one individual," if “Indiv” 
stands for the class of individuals. 

The properties of 1 to be proved in the present number are what we may 
call logical as opposed to arithmetical properties, t.e. they are not concerned 
with the arithmetical operations (addition, etc.) which can be performed with 
1, but with the relations of 1 to unit classes. The arithmetical properties of 
1 will be considered later, in Part IIT. 

The propositions of the present number which are most used are the 
following: 

«52:16. F:.ael.=:Hq!la:x,yea.da y. T=Y 

I.e. ais a unit class if, and only if, it is not null, and all its members are 

identical. 
«5222. F.tíwel 
3524.  Fr.aelulA.=:x%,ye0.dy.1=Y 

We shall define 0 as (CA. Thus the above proposition states that a class 
has one member or none when, and only when, all its members are identical. 
x5241. kiqla.anel.=.(qQa, y).a, yea.z+y 

This proposition is obtainable from «52:4 by transposition, t.e. by negating 
each side. of the equivalence. 
x5246. bs.a,Bel.DiaCB.=.a=8.=.q!(anB) 

Je two unit classes are identical when, and only when, one is contained 
in the other, and when and only when they have a common part. 


x5201. 1=a{(qr).a=t'x} Df 
x521. k'ael.=.(qz).a=1az  [*203.(*5201)] 
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x5211. 
x5212. | :2 (oz) e1.=.E! (1x) (px) 


Psael.=:(q0):yea.=y.y=xw [#52] .51:14] 


Dem. 
F.x5211.2F:.2($2)el.z:(qu):ye2($2).2,.y 9o: 
 [*20:3] = : (qz): SEH y=: 
[414/11] z:E!(m)($a):. OF. Prop 
«52:13. F.1=D“ D 
Dem. 


. F.*51'181. Db a=. =. ale: 
[*1011281]2 F: (42) .a = uz. = . (qz). ata : 


[*52:1] Db:ael.=.(7z). atz 

[x33:13] z.aceD*':2F.Prop 
#5214. F.1=:¿“V [*52°13 . x37:28] 
#5215. trael.=.E! (a [51:54 . 521] 
«5216. b:.ael.=:39!a:x, yea. Dry 2=Y [52:15 51:55. 14203] 
x5217. F:ael.= a= (12) (x e a) [51:58 . 52:15] 
x52171. k:ael.=.E! (12) (zea) [51:55 . 52:15] 
x52172. kracl.=.1ét'a=a [451552 . #5215] 
x52173. H:ael.=. Laca [451-53 .x52:15] 
x5218. Fi:irael.=:(qQa):zeasyed. Au, y =£ 

Dem. 


F.x51141.2F:.(qao).a- tfz.zi:(gm):2ea:9yea.2y-y—w (1) 


H. (1). *52:1. D k. Prop 
x52'181. F:.acel.z:2ea.2,.(uy)-yea-gy o. [*5218 . 1051] 
x522.  F.1CCls 


Dem. 
F.x521.2bF:ae1.2.(gao).a- e. 


[45111] J.(qa).a=2(2=a). 
[20:54] I.(qa, p).2(p!2)=È(2=a).a=è(p!2). 
[*10°5] 2.(q9).a-2($!2). 
[«20:4] D.aeCls: DF. Prop 
«52:21. kt.A—el 
Dem. 


F.x5216.2F:ael.2,.9!a: 
[24:08] DF:Acel 


«6222. Fotwel [X5112.x1428 «10°24. 4521] 
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#5223. F. !1.q1-1 


Dem. 
F.x52:22. «1024. DF. (qr). Uwel. 
[*20:54] DH.(Qqa,a) .a=t'z.acl. 
[x10:5] DF.(qa).ael (1) 
,x5221.x22:35, 3F.A e—1. 
[*10:24] 2F.(qga).ae—l (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 


#5224. b.14+AnCls.14V n Cls [#5223. «2454. «2417 . Transp] 


x523. F.:“aC1 


Dem. 
F #5222 . x202. 2bk:yea.2.ufyel: 


[51:12.*10:11.37:61] DF. “a C1 
«5231. hxCl.=.(qa).k=L“a 


Dem. 
` F.«x5214.2 FE: x Cl.z.x« Civ. 
[x37:66.51:12] ` =.(qga).aCV.k=1'“a. 
[24:11] =.(qa).«=t“a: D F . Prop 
x524. Fi.aelvuisA.=:4, yea. Aen, fei 
Dem. 
F.x52:16 SNE | 
F:.ael. erokA reueg, Dry: ësst, 
[4437] Dhtracl.vi.a=Arera=ArvinatA: x, yeas Ann, HY 
[5:63] =:1.0=A:V:%,y€0.d¿y.1=Y (1) 
F.xX2451.«1053.x1162.D F:.4— A .2:2,y ea. Ou y. EE (2) 
F.(1):(2).x472. SICA CEET eq. Dg y. £= y (3) 
F. (3) .51:236 . DF. Prop | E 


This proposition is frequently useful. We shall define the number 0 as 
L'A ; thus the above proposition states that a class has one member or none 
when, and only when, all its members are identical. It will be seen that 
L,Y EAs Dz y -£ =y does not imply q ! a, and therefore allows the possibility of 
a having no members. 


«5241. b:qla.avel.=.(qa,y).a,yea.c+y 


Dem. 
F.x2454.2bF:. sp la.acel.z:act A.acocel: 
[34:56] | =:>(ael.v.a=A)]: 
[51:236] =:(aelu uA): 
[*52:4. Transp] =: [z Heng, De yo ës Hl 
[11:52] =:(J2, ni, Heng, Fy DF. Prop 
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«5242. F:.ael.D:q!lanfB.=.anfel 


Dem. 
F.x5131. Dh gqlifanB.=.UanB=ter. 
[x2053] ` Drk:.a=¿x.D:q!lanfB.=.anfB=!Iwx:. 
[10:11:28] | DF:.(4x). a=iz.DIi(qga): planB.=.anB=(a: 
[*10°37] Jiqlaag.J. (s anB=tx (1) 
F.(1).4521.2F zael.2:5g!an 8.2.an Bel | (2) 
F.x5216. JF:anBel.D.g!an 8 (3) 


F.(2).(3). DE. Prop 
«52:43. b:ael.qlanfB.=.ael.anfel [x52:42. 5:82] 
«5244. F:.ael.D):7q!lanS.=.aCB8.=.anB=a 


Dem. 
F.x«5131. DIkiqiltanB.=.ueCB: 


[*1313.Exp] LEESCH DATE EE ef 
[*10:11:23] 2+:.(92).a=2.D:q!lanfB.=.aCB:. 
[x521] Dkiael.DiqlanB.=.aCB (1) 
F.(1).k22:621. D +. Prop 

x52:45. bk::a,8e1.2:.aCBuy.z:a- B.v.aCy 

Dem. 
451-236 27 > 
EI 
Fire lyuy.=:10=Y.V.Ley:z. 


[551223] | DF: Ci uo y. =: E= Y.V EC y: 
[*13:21] Dkia=tae.B=ly.dDraCBuy.-=:a=8.v.aCy:: 
[11:11:35] I Fi: (ga, y).a=r'a.Bery.DualBBvy.=:a=B.v.aCly (1) 
F.(1).*52:1.2 F . Prop 
*5246. k:abBel.J:aC8B.=z.a=B.=.q! "enu 

Dem. 


F. x51223. 3Ə F: u“ City. . a= t“ (1) 
F.(1).x1321. SA sea B.=.a=8 (2) 
H. (2) . *11:11'35 . x32:1. D+ :. 4, 8 e 1. E C B . =, a = B (3) 
H. (3). x52:44 . 2 F. Prop 
x52'6. kracl.D:2ea.=.02=0.2.07= ua 
Dem. 
F.x51:23. Ihizely.=.tiv=('y: 
[3k13:13.Exp] AE, ëss (H, Aen, =. Dëss gz, 
[K10'11:23.4521] Dk:.ael. D:zea.=.La=-a. (1) 
[x51-51] — (2) 


F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 
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x52:601. F::aqel 21$ (ta). 2 1564.24. da: = : (Tæ) «LEA. pe 
Dem. 


b.45215. Db: Hp. 2: Elia: (1) 
[*30°4] SEIT TEEN 

[*52°6] e, deg (2) 
F.(1).43033.2 

br: Hp. Di $á (ta). =#:5LA. dp a derer (ai, ota. pa (3) 
F.(2).(3). D +. Prop 


«52:602. F:.2($2)e1.2: Ý Qa) (pæ). =. fæ Do ya . = . (Fx). bu. yx 
[45212 . 14-26] 
*52°61. t:.aecl .Diiaeb.=.aCg. =.q!(an B) | 62:601 “= | 


#5262, Fna B el.2:a=808.=.la= tB 


Dem. 
F.352:601.3F:: Hp. D t a=u8._=:izea.D,.z= uB: 
[*52:6] =E:zea. .xeB: 
[x52:46] =:a=$8::I+,. Prop 


«5263. tra gBel.a+8.0J.an8=A [52:46 . Transp] 
«5264. F:ael.D.anfBeluilA 


Dem. : ` 
F.x5243. IF:Hp.q!lanB.D.anfel: 
[k5:6.«24:54] DF : Hp. D: an 8— A.v ^an Bel: 
[451:236] 2:an Belut'A:. OF. Prop 

x527. +F:.B-ael.aC¿£.ECB.D:E=a.v.E=8 


Dem. 

F.«2241. 2k: Hp.£Ca.2.£—a (1) 
H. x24-55 . Itim(ÉCa).D.q!É—-a | (2) 
F.x2248. 2F:Hp. D.E—aCg8-a (3) 
F.(2).(3). JF: Hp.e(£Ca).2.4g!£—a.£—aCB—a (4) 
F.x521. DF: Hp.2.(q).8—a-z (5) 
H.(4).(5). x51:4. D k: Hp. (£Ca).2.£—a-— 8—a. 

[x24411] 2.E=B (6) 


“+ .(1).(6). D +. Prop 


*53. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 
INVOLVING UNIT CLASSES 


Summary of *53. | 

The propositions to be given in this number are mostly such as would 
have come more naturally at an earlier stage, but could not be given sooner 
because they involved unit classes. It is to be observed that tæ v t*y is the 
class consisting of the members z and y, while tz f ¿y is the relation which 
holds only between z and y. If a and 8 are classes, (fa v íB is a class of 
classes, its members being a and 8. If R and S are relations, v E T 168 is a 
relation of relations; and so on. 

The present number begins by connecting products and sums De, sx, 
X, SAN, in cases where the members of « or À are specified, with the products 
or sums an B, av B. RAS, RWS. We have 
#5301. F.pia=a 
x531. t p(OaviB)=ang 
«53:14. F. pk via)=p'waa 
with similar propositions for s, p and š. 

We have next a set of propositions on sums and products of classes of unit 
classes. The most important of these is 
x5322. EN WEE i 

We have next a proposition showing that the sum of « is null when, and 
only when, x is either null or has the null-class for its only member, t.e. 
x53:24. hisk=A.=ik=AnCls.v.k=UA 

(Here we write “A ^ Cls,” to show that the “A” in question is of the next 
type above that of the other two A's.) 

— 

We have next various propositions on the relations of E*z and R“¿ and 
Ra in various cases, first for a general relation E, and then for the particular 
relation s defined in *40. Three of these propositions are very frequently 
used, namely: 

— 
x533. HE!Rz.=.Rzel 
— 
*53°301. F. Ræ = Rx 
— 
#5331. F:E! R.D. Re = Ra = Rx 

The remaining propositions of this number are of less importance, and are 

seldom referred to. 
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«5301. F.p*'iaz-a 


Dem. 
F.«401.2b :.zepftía.z:8eta.2g. oe 
[51:15] =:8=a.;”.ze8: 
[x13:191] =:zea:. DF. Prop 

«53:02. +. st'a=a 

Dem. Å 
H.x40'11.DH:izes“ta.=.(qb8).Betr'a.xeg8. 
[*51:15] =.(48).B=4a.xeB. 
[*13°195] =.æxea: 2. Prop 


*53:03. +. p°‘R=R [Proof as in *53:01] 
4653/04. F. 3E - R [Proof as in «53:02] 
X531.  F.p'('au 8) an B 

Dem. 

H. 34018 . Db. pc v tB) = pran pap 
[x53:01] —anfg.2F.Prop 

This proposition can be extended to ¿“au u8 o ty, ete. It shows the 
connection (for finite classes of classes) between the product p‘« and the 
product of the members an B ny n .... 


x5311. F.s(“aviB)=au B 
Dem. 
H. x40171. D +. s (ta v LB) = s't'a v erg 
[53:02] | =avB.D+. Prop 
Similar remarks apply to this proposition as to *53°1. 
5312. F. (RY S)=RAS [441-18 . 53-03] 
This proposition shows the connection between the product p*« for a class 
« consisting of two relations R and S, and the product RAS. The proposition 
can be extended to the product of any given finite class of relations. 


x5318. F.¿(RuiS)=RuS [x41:171 .x53:04) 
Similar remarks apply to this proposition as to «53:12. 
5314. F.p(xuvia)=pna 
Dem. 
F.x4018.2 F . p*(« v (fa) = p'r n p't'a 
[53:01] zs Div ng 
x*53:15. F.s(xuia)=sxua [Proof as in *53'14] 
5316. F.p(AULER)=PMAR [Proof as in x53:14] 
*5317. F.¿QuiR)=3%2uwR [Proof as in-53:14] 
The above proposition and the next are both used in connection with 
mathematical induction (*91:55 and «97:46 respectively). ` 
R&W I 23 
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x5318. F.s(a—“A)=s“ 


Dem. 
F.x512931.2F:A«ea. | 2.(a—(iA) v tfA —a. 
[53:15] 2.sf(a—i*A)u A —s'a. 
[24-24] D.s(a— LA) — sfa (1) 
Heox51222.DHE:A—ea.J. a-rA=a. 
[x30:37] ` J.s(a—1A)=s'a (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2F. Prop i 


x53181. F.s(A-LÁ)=3% [Proof as in 53:18] 


x532. Freel. =p = ste 

This proposition requires, for significance, that « should be a class of 
classes. It is used in *88°47, in the number on the existence of selections 
and the multiplicative axiom. 

Dem. 
F.x52:601.D-:: Hp. D : cet «i=:aex.d..cea:=:(qa).aex.vea (1) 
F, (1) .*40:1:11. DF. Prop 
458-21. F:Xel.D2.0 — pA — 8. [Similar proof] 

This proposition requires, for significance, that X should be a class of 
relations. ` 


*53:22. F.st“a=a 


Dem. 
bi x4011. DE srest“a.=.(qy).yela.vey. 
[x37:64.51:12] Z.(Ay).yea.zel'y. 
[51:15] z.(quy).yea.o-y. 
[*13:195] e, eg: AF, Prop 
«53221. F. (Lm y ty) = a y utu 
Dem. 
F.x371.2 Fs a etim v y). = 2 (qz).ze(tfa vtéy).atz: 
[51:131] zt(gz).ze(tfoui'y).a z: 
[451-235] erg U.N, ëss UH? 
[«51:232] ziae(utao v Ly): +. Prop 
«53222. cik=1a.J.a=t“k 
Dem. ` 
F.x1312.«202.2 +: Hp. . t “x = L tutto 
[*51:511.%14-21.%3767 | =Â ((qy).yea.==1 Uy} 
[xk51:511] <= (qy).yea.e=y) 


[13:195] =a: DF. Prop 
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53:23. F:kCl.O.s'k tk 
Dem. 


F.«x5231.2 F: Hp. =. (Ta). < = (ig (1) 
F.x5322.0 F : =a. D.s =a 
[53:222] = ix (2) 


F.(1).(2).x10:11:23. D+. Prop 
x53231. +:.xea.d).2=y:=:0=A.v.a=1y 


Dem. 
F.x5L141.2 FE: glaisean. Ie .t=YIZ1aA=1(Yy (1) 
F.*1058. Dhuimqi!a.J:zea.I.zZ=yo. 
[x471] Mio gq tarea. D .z=yi=.mayla 
[x24"51] =.a=A (2) 


F.(1).(2) 44239 . F. Prop 
x5324. b:.s'k— A.:k—AnCOCls.v.k ut^ 


Dem. 
H. +24:15 . «4011.2 


Prse«=A. =:(0):>((qa).aex.cea): 

{*10°51] er, a):zea.J.aek: 

[KIL 2.K10'28] = : (qa) .2ea.2,.ac eun: 

[x24-54] =r:atA.Dd,.aren: 

[Transp] =iaex.d,.a=A: 

(x53:231] =zk=AnCls.v.c=wA:, AE, Prop 


In the enunciation and the last line of the proof of the above proposition, 
we write “« = A n Cls” rather than “« = A,” because this A must be of the type 
next above that of the A in “x = A.” 


The following proposition is used in the theory of selections («83:731). 
*53'25. Fiusteasr=A.Dix«nr=AnCls.vinnr=UA 
Dem. 
F.*40181.3-:. Hp.D:s(xnmA)=A 
[53:24] J:knXA- An Cls.v.koX—tU A: Db. Prop 
bone Á 
x533. HE!Ra.=.Réel 


Dem. 
F.x302.D-:.E!R*z. 


(x32:18.51:15] 

[*20°31] =: (qb). R‘s=1b: 
—y 

[*5271] =:Réel:.+. Prop 


IN 


E 
(bi: ye Rio, =y yetb: 
— 


The above proposition is very frequently used. 
23—2 
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— 
*53301. F. R“ = Rx 


Dem. 
F.x371 .xKEl'15.DF:yeR((z.=.(qz).z=a.yiz. 
[*13°195] =.yRz. 
— 
[*+32:18] e, ehre: Ak, Prop 


453302. H. Rue uty) Breu Ry [437'22 . x53301] 

The above proposition is used in the cardinal theory of exponentiation 
(*116°71). 
45331. |b: EL Re. >. Reet Ré Rae 

The above proposition is one of which the subsequent use is frequent. 


Dem. 
F.x5111.*1418.2 k: Hp. 2. Re = Ý (y = Ra) 


[4304] = 9(yRe) 
[x32:13] = Rx (1) 
F.(1).*53301. OF. Prop 

#5332. F:E! Raw. EY Ry... Rav ly) = u Ræv Ry 


Dem. 
F.x31:22.2 F . Ræv ty) = Rae o Ry (1) 


F.(1).x5331.2F . Prop 
«53:383. F.si = L's‘ LE A 
5334, F.s(Ux VED) = lsk ULSA | 15332 A 
5335. F.sfs (ieu A= s'k USA = s“(x VA) 


Dem. 
Fx53:34. D H. sist (Lik VAN) = s (lis V USA) 
[x53'11] (0 =s k Q 8*X 
[*40:171] = BÉIS uA). DF. Prop 


'The above proposition may also be proved as follows: 
F.x42:1.2 F asis (Lék v LX) = ss (UK V UA) 
[«53:11] =s K UA) — 
[*40:171] = s< us . D F. Prop 
> > > vo 
«534. kiz=Ry.=.Réyel .zeRiy .= tiv= Ri, e, zs Ry 


Dem. 
F.*14:21 .x471.)F:x= Ry. 


[30:4.45:82] 
[x53:3.48218] =. Knei we Rey. (1) 
[x52:6.x5:32] =.Royel.vc= Ry. 


E! Ry.s= Ry. 
. E! Ry. «Ry. 
> > 


Wop 
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— 

[x52:22] =.Ux= Ry (2) 
vo 

[51:51] =.1=4 Ry (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3). IF. Prop 
x535. Fiqia.=.aeCls—UA 


Dem. 
m H. 20°41. D+: q!2(bz).=.2(h2z)eCls.q!2 (gz). 
[*24:54] z.2($2)eCls.2 (oz) +A. 
[*51°3] =.2 (42) e Cls — “A : D +. Prop 


In the above proof, as usually where “Cls” or other type-symbols occur, 
it is necessary to abandon the notation by Greek letters and revert to the 
explicit notation. 


«53851. Fig! R.=.ReRel—w'Å [Proof as in 53:5] 
x5352. Fiaex.qia.=-aex—UA 
Dem. 
n OP EE «ACKS-AFA. 
[*51°3] .qaer—tA: DF. Prop 
5353. t:Rei.q!R.=.Rei-4A [Proof as in 58:52] 
The following ee SE inserted been use of their connection with 


the definition of a— £ in x70. a SE Rey are both important classes. 
4536. GPA. qla.D. Rea= A  Rea= A 


Dem. | 
F.333:15:241 42413. 2 E : Hp. 2. Ræ=A (1) 
E. (1). 3977.2 E: Hp. 2. Ra — B ((q0) ea. 8 — A] 
[410:35] =8B(q!a.B=A) 
[44-73] = (B= A) 
[*x51-11] =A ` (2) 
Similarly F:Hp.D.Rea=uA c (9) 


F.(2).(3). DF. Prop 
— 
x53:601. h:q'a.an A“ R= A.D. Réa= A 


Dem. 
+.x8341. Db: Hp.wea.d. Re = A (1) 
E. (1) .487°7. Db: Hp.>.R“a=8 ((ga) . ea. B = A) 
[410-35] =Biqta.B=A} 
(x4-73.*51:11] = uA : AE, Prop 


<< 
x53602. E:qia.anD‘R=A.9.R“a=t'A [Proof as in *53:601] 
— 
*53°603. F:7!-U'R.D.RE( UR) =A [*2421 . x53'601] 
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x53604. b:q!—D‘R.D. RA D'R)- uA [24-21 . 53:602] 
45361. F:A'RCa.AR+a.2. Réu= RI o A 


Dem. 
F.x22:92. DH: Hp.2.a-(*E v (a — UR) (1) 
F.x24:6..  2F:Hp.2.9g !a- UR. 
— 
[24:21 53:601] D. R“ (a- d*H)- «A (2) 
> > > 
H. (1). *37:22 . D F: Hp. D. R“a= R“A“Rvu R“(a — CVR) 
— 
[(2)] | = R'I*R o tA: DH. Prop 
| c c 
x53611. -F:D'RCa.D'R+a.D.R“a=R“D'RuiA [Proof as in 53:61] 
> > 
x53612. F:EeR4+ V .D.ReV= RARA [53:61 . #2411] 
— «— 
x53613. F: D‘R+V.9. REV = R*D'RovA [53:611 . +24-11] 
> > 
*53'614. +. RTR = REV — A 
— Dem. 


+ .*53°612 . *22°68 . x24:21.2 
> > 
FSA REV. R*V A = RAR- UA (1) 
> > 
E, «22:481. OF: “R= V .2. REV — “A= REIR - -A (2) 
k. "Y: 772 . x51'36 .«22:621.2 h. BR — “A= REAR (3) 
F. (1). (2). (3). D +. Prop 
<— <— 
x53:615. F. R*D*E = R**V — “A [Proof as in x53:614] 
` The two following propositions are used in «70:12. 
> > 
*53'62, kt: RARCry.=. RVCyvutA 
Dem. 
=> > 
F. 53614. DF: REAR Cy. =. REV — “A Cy. 
— 
[x24 £43] =.R“VCyuiA: 3H. Prop 
x53621. H: RDR Cy. = Gw C y v A [Proof as in «53:62] 
x5363. H:UAR#+V.J. DE- KUR v A Lok 78 .«53:612] 
x53:631. -:D'R+V.>.D* R- RDR vA [*37:781 . x53613] 
F 
F 


45364. F:CeR= V.D2.DdR= ROR [x37-78] 
x53641. F: D'R=V.2. DAR — R“D'R [x37-781] 


x54. CARDINAL COUPLES 


Summary of x54. 


Couples are of two kinds, namely (1) t“z v t“, in which there is no order 
as between æ and y, and (2) ¿e? ty, in which there is an order. We may 
distinguish these two kinds of couples as cardinal and ordinal respectively, 
since (as will be shown hereafter) the class of all couples of the form t'a v uy 
(where zy) is the cardinal number 2, while the class of all couples of the 
form e Y ty (where z 4 y) is the ordinal number 2, to which, for the sake of 
distinction, we assign the symbol “2,,” where the ‘suffix *r" stands for 
“relational,” because the ordinal 2 is a class of relations. In the present and 
the following numbers, we shall define 2 and 2, as the classes of cardinal and 
ordinal couples respectively, leaving it to a later stage to show that 2 and 2, 
so defined, are respectively a cardinal and an ordinal number. An ordinal 
couple will also be called an ordered couple or a couple with sense. Thus a 
couple with sense is a couple of which one comes first and the other second. 

We introduce here the cardinal number 0, defined as CA. That 0 so 
defined is a cardinal number, will be proved at a later stage; for the present, 
we postpone the proof that 0 so defined has the arithmetical properties of 
zero. f 

Cardinal couples are much less important, even in cardinal arithmetic, 
than ordinal couples, which will be considered in the two following numbers 
(55 and *56). It is necessary, however, to prove some of the properties of 
cardinal couples, and this will be done in the present number. Some properties 
of cardinal couples which have been already proved are here repeated for 
convenience of reference. The definitions of 0 and 2 are: 

«5401. 0=UA Df 
x54:02. 2=8((qa,y).v2ty.a=Uaeviy} Df 

Most of the propositions of the present number, except those that merely 
embody the definitions (*54"1:101:102), are used very seldom. The following 
are among the most important. 
x54'26. brufevitye2.=.0Fy 
«548. H2=A((qa).zea.a—1(wzel] | 
x544. tiBCtzouiy.=:B=A.v.B-riz.v.B=1iy.v.B=tzuty 

F 
F 


x54'53. 
x54:56. 


:ae2.2, yea. y. 2. atm v ty 
tamDEOVUIVZ.EZ (AA, Y, 2). a, ETH UE EE E 
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*5401. O=1A | Df 
x5402. 2=4((q2,y).2+y.a=1% V wy) Df 
x541. —HEO=4A [(+54-01)] 
*54101. Fiae2.=.(qa,y).a+y.a=tazvty [(*54:02)] 


x54102. F:ae0.=.a=A [4541] 


The two following propositions have already occurred in «51, but are here 
repeated, because they belong to the subject of the present number. 


x5421. kilawviy=iavutz.=.y=z2 [51:41] 
#0422. Fiitfwoviy=iZutw.s:s=z,y=w.v.a=w.y=a2 [x51:48] 


*5425. bilézouiyel.=.a=y 


Dem. 
F.x52:461.x22:58. D F zt uyel. D. DEM Ly (6, (8 y= LY. 
[20:23] Í. uz = y (1) 
F.«22556. DF: 1.2. UM (äiss (6, 
[52:22] A, iauiyel (2) 
F.(1). (2). DK:tævyel.=.0x= Uy, 
[*51-23] e, ësst Dt. Prop 
#5426. F:iauiye2.=.e+y 

Dem. 


F.*54101.2F:: mo 6 e 92. 
(392,0) .2 w. tæv Lt = uz o LW :, 


[54-22] =n (z W)12+W:0=2.Y=W.V.20=W.Y=2:1. | 
Le 11:41] = : (2,0) .2w.0=2.Y=W.V.(42,0).2+W.0=W.Yy=2:. | 
[*13:22] =næpy.v yton 
[*13:16] =næ+y: Db. Prop 


x5427. F.ixuiyelu2 [x54:25:26] 
x54271. F.112=4 (go, y) .a = u“ v ety} 

Dem. 
F.x*442.2 | 
kida=lavUy.=iæ=y.a=lxuly.v.æty.a=lzuy © (2) 
F. (1). +11:11-341:41. D k 1. (Jx, 7). a= Væ V ty. 
:(Hæy).æ=y.a=lxvlUy.v.(Fæ,y).cty.a=vævu ly: 


[x13'195] = : (90) .a=xu tx .v.(qe,y).c+y.a=Uxu iy: 
[22:56] =:(92).0=10.V.(qe, y). æF y. a= suty: 
[x+52-1.x54101]=:ael.v.ac2: 


[22:34] :aelu2:.3F.Prop 
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x543. +.2=a{(qv).vea.a—lwel} 
Dem. 
F.x521.*1035.2 
H:(qa).zea.a—tzel. 


Pe Ego 
han 22 Ti 


[+51-231.%54-101] z.ae2:2F.Prop 

x544. F: BCUeuiy.=:BHA.V.B=Ur.v.B=ly.y. B = uz v t“ 
Dem. | 

F.x512. DIt:a,ye8.DJ.téz vy CB: 

[Fact] E:BC iu y. ye B. 2.B Cifzot'y.iz vity CB. 


(qo, y)-2ea.a—t'z-ufy. 


. (F2, y) - to iym A cu ly=a. 


[x22:41] 23.824 vy (1) 
F.«x51:25.2 F :.8C iz uy .ye8.2: BC: 

[51:401] 2:8=A.v.B8= z (2) 
Similarly  F:.BCixuviy.2eeB.D2:B=A.v.B=LUy (3) 
H. (2). (3). «348.2 

F: 8Cume uiw. (ayeB).D: a= A.v.B=tz.v.B=ly (4) 
F.(1).(4).348 . 2 
k:.8Cbævðy.D:B=A.v.B=t'z.v.B=t/'y.v.B=lxzuly (5) 
H. 42412 . +22:58:42 . D 
t::.B=A.v.B=1ra.v.B=1iye.v.B=trfzyeuiy:a. Boa (6) 
H. (5).(6). 2 +. Prop 


This proposition shows that a class contained in a couple is either the 
null-class or a unit class or the couple itself, whence it will follow that 0 and 
1 are the only numbers which are less than 2. 


*x54:41. bF:ae2.2:. 8Ca.2:82 A.v.B8el.v.8e2 


Dem. 
F.x521. Dh:.B=ziz.v.B=1y:D.Bel | (1) 
F.«x5426.2 EF: aty.I:B=laevily.d.BeE2 (2) 


F.(1).(2) «544. 2 

Euxby.2:.8Cu'zoi*y.2:8— A.v.8e1.v.8e2:: 

[1312] Dhia=iaviy.a+y.D:.BCa.d:B8=A.v.Bel.v.Be2:: 
(11-11:35] 2 

F:(gey).azicuotty.zty.2:.8Ca: 8—A.v. Pos v.Be2 (3) 
F.(8).*54:101. D F. Prop 


x54411. F:.ae2.2):8Ca.2.8BeOvlv2 [*54:41102] 
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*5442. bi:ae2.9:.8Ca.q!8.B+a.=. Beta 


Dem. 
F.3854:4. DIkizra=izZouty.D:. 
BCa.q!B.=:B=A.v.B=“x.v.B=Uy.v.B=a:q!8: 
[24:53:56.51:161] =:B=i'a.v.B=1y.v.B=a (1) 
F. 54:25. Transp . X52222. 2 bræt y .2 . tz v ty JE tx LI y day 
[41312] “Dta=tzouty.c+y.DJ.a+i'z. a+ uy (2) 


H.(1). (2). Dtita=i(zouiy.e+y.J:. 
BCa.q!18.B+a.=:B=Ux.v.B=Uy: 

[51:235] =:(q2).zea. 8 = uz: 

[x37:6] er Beta (3) 

F.(3) #1171135. #54101. 2 +. Prop 

*0443. kira Bel.JranB=A.=.avBe2 


Dem. 
FexkS5426.DFsia=1a.B=1y.J:avBe2.=.z2z+y. 
[*51:231] =.Uaniy=A. 
(*x13:12] f =.anB=A (1) 


F.(1).*11:11:35.> 
Fi(qa,y).a=i'z.B=t1y.D:avBe2Z.=z.anB=A (2) 
F.(2).*11:54.*52:1.2 +. Prop 
From this proposition it will follow, when arithmetical addition has been 
defined, that 1 + 1 = 2. 
X5444. kiz WEL æu t y. Dw. $ (z,z0) :Z . $ (z,z) . $ (x,7).4d (y, x) - $ó (y, y) 
Dem. 
F.x51:234.x11:62.DF:.2,welxuiy.D, w « P (2, W) : = 
zen tty. dz. $ (2,0). p(y): 
[«51:234.«10:29] =: $ (x, z) . ó (x, y). ó (y, æ) » P (y, y) :-O F . Prop 
x04441. kiiz wel uly. ztw. Asa, Pl, W):=na=yivi h(s, y). ó (y, z) 
Dem. 
F.*5:6.2 F:: 2,00 6 luly. zt, Dw. Q(z, w): = 
2,welæv un, D, :2=W.V.P(2,w):. 


[x5444] =:2=2.VW.d(2,2):2=Yy.VW.p(2,y): 
y=0.v.p(y 2):y=y-V-P(y y): 
[13:15] m:g-y.V.d(my:ymc.v.ó(y, 2): 


(x13:16.x4:41]=:x=y.v. ó (z,1) - ó (z, z) 
This proposition is used in «163-42, in the theory of on of mutually 
exclusive relations. 


x54442. H: æy. Dz, we lu iy. Ska, Dw. ó (z,t0) : = . (2,4). ó (y, x) 
[*54:441] 
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#54443, biza+y:d(2,y).=. p(y, 2): :. 


il 


z;w elo iy ZÈ W. dwe db Lë, amis e, d te, 91 [154442] 


«54:45. ti:.(qz,w).z wel“vvtly.p (2, w). 


=:Q(2,2).v.pla,y).v.pl(y,a).v.pl(y,y) [#51235] 


x54451. his $ (z, e). ~o (y, y). D: (q2,w).zwereuty.p(2,w). 


=:Q(2,y).v.p(y,2) [*9445] 


54452. H :: x b (x,x). + b (7,4) z: b (v, y) . =. P (y, 2): D : 


(Sz, w) .2,w et*z v (a, b (2, w).=.p(2,y) [x54451] 


x54'46. + :(qT2,w).2,wevuviy.zFw.=.næ+y [#54452 .*18:15:16) 


*54:5. Hivae2.J):aCtrzutiw.=.a=Lizuti'w 


t 
F 


ÀT "Er T NE 


Dem. 
C544 2 
a Cuizoultl.D:am A.v.aciíz.v.acitw.v.a-I'zuthw (1) 
543 . #2454. 2F:Hp.2.a4*A (2) 
052675 1315. Dh: Hp.d.atelz (3) 
E D+: Hp, 3. ek (4) 
- (1). (2). (3). (4). x2:53 . 2 F: Hp. D : a Ct'zu w. D v A = LZ V Um (5) 
22:42 , Dk:a=Ueuiw.d.aCisvu tw (6) 
.(5).(6). D F . Prop 
x5451. t:.ae2.Belu2.J:aCB.=.a=$8 
Dem. 
b.*545.Dbi.a€6€2.B=teulw.d:aCB.=.a=8 . (1) 
H. (1) 11:11:35:45 . 2 
Fi.ae2:(qz,w).B=teuliwidiaCB.=.a=8 (2) 


F.(2).*54:271.2 F. Prop 


#5452. F:.a,8e2.D:aCB.=.a=B.=.8Ca [x5451] 
F 


*0453. Fiae2.a,yea.vey.d.a=lavly 
- Dem. 
F.x512. JF: Hp.2.:('zCa.t'yCa. 
[422-59] | Jet'aviyCa (1) 
F.x5426. )F:Hp.D. ¿zu iye2 (2) 


H. (1). (2). x54:52 . D +. Prop 


*54'531. bs.ae2.D3:u,yea.vty.=.a=Urv Um 


Dem. 
H. #5453. Exp.dDbi.ae2.d:a,yea.at+y.d.a=taultyy (1) 
F. #5426. Dkiac2®.Dia=tavuiy.d.r+y (2) 
F.*51:16. Itia=izuiy.D.a, yea (3) 
F.(2).(3). It: ae2.Jia=iwoty.D.a, yea.z+y (4) 
F.(1).(4). AF, Prop 
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«54:54. F:ae2.2:myea.my.Du ya Uu y: (qy) 2 yea. dy 


Dem. 
+ .x54'531 11:11:33. Dtivae2.DJ:z,yea.z+y.Iay-a=(zuiy (1) 
F.x5116.x54:101. 2F:ae2.2.(qo, y). Heng, bü (2) 
F.x53.x«327. Dking yea.a+y.D.a=tzuiy:2: 
j æ,yea.æ+ty.D.æ+ty.a=lxuvloy:, 
[+11:11:-32:34] Sbkrz.x,yca.v+y.Iry.-A=UVUY: D: 


(AT, y).2yea.c+y.D. (qe y).c+y.a=ixuiy (3) 
F.(3).Imp.*54101. D+ :. x, yea.rty. Dx y a= LEM UN? 
(72.Yy).xv,ycea.æ+y:2.062 (4) 
H. (1). (2). (4). DH. Prop 
In the above proposition, “2, y e à . æ +y . Dz, y. a = lx v ify” secures that 
a has not more than two members, while “(q4æ, y) . 2, y ea . æ + y" secures 
that a has not fewer than two members. 
x5455. h.0vlv2=8&fx,yca.x+t+y.Dxy.a=tæv uy 
Dem. 
H. *442. Dhira,yea.cty. dey A=ZITZOLY:=:. 
LY EA LEY. Ia, yo a = zu Ly: (L,Y) Hen, LEY. 
vid, YEA. LEY. Igy A= UHV ly: (Wr,y)- 2 yea.-z+y (L 
H.*11:63.D F :. > (qu, ai, 2, yea ty. Die, yea. LEY. Dry. gz V m v Ly s. 
[x471] OD F:.z yea. sty. deye Oe UU Yi (gry). yea o yi=: 
(qe, y). y ea LEY? 


[*11:521] Era, yea. Dry zs? 
[*52:4] =:qe0u1 (2) 
F.(1). (2). 5454.2 


F:ayea.zcy.24,.a—ivut'y:ziae0vl.v.ae2: 

[22:34] =:qae0u1v2:.3F. Prop 

x54:56. |F:a=neOvlV2.=.(Qu, y, 2).2,y, 2060 .x+y.xt2.Y+Z 
Dem. 

F.%x54'55 11:52. 


F:ace0uvlu2.z:(qo,y).oyea.cdty.adi'ovity: 


[51:2.22:59] : (Jx, y) lfaviyCa.x+y.a+tizot'y: 
[24:6] (qe, y) - Uu tfyCa.oy.ng !a— (ttm v ity): 
[*51:232.Transp] : (42,7): væv Uy Ca.x+y:(H2).200a.2+Fx.2+7: 


Mon m wh ne 


[x51:2.22:59] :(AZ,y,2).2,y,2€a.2+y.z+ziy+z:.DtF. Prop 

In virtue of this proposition, a class which is neither null nor a unit class 
nor a couple contains at least three distinct members. Hence it will follow 
that any cardinal number other than 0 or 1 or 2 is equal to or greater than 3. 
The above proposition is used in *104'43, which is an existence-theorem of 
considerable importance in cardinal arithmetic. 
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#546. ht.an8=A.z, x'ea.y,ye8.2: 


umu Ly — AN SAY .=.c=a .y=Y 


Dem. 

F.*512.2F: Hp. 2 :tzCa.t'2/ Ca.uyCB.uyCB.anB=A: 
[*24°48] Diau ty = u vUN, e, (ëss US, Uz UH, 
[x51:23] E.rt=a.y=y:.tr.Prop 


The above proposition is useful in dealing with sets of couples formed of 
one member of a class a and one member of a class 8, where a and 8 have no 
members in common. It is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication 
(*113°148). 


x55. ORDINAL COUPLES 


Summary of *55. 

Ordinal couples, which are now to be considered, are much more important, 
even in cardinal arithmetic, than cardinal couples. Their properties are in 
part analogous to those of cardinal couples, but in part also to those of unit 
classes; for they are the smallest existent relations, just as unit classes are the 
smallest existent classes. The properties which are analogous to those of unit 
classes do not demand that the two terms of the couple should be distinct, 
awe. they hold for ¿“z T t*z as well as for t*z T ¿“y (where x+y); on the other 
hand, the properties which are analogous to those of cardinal couples do in 
general demand that the two terms of the ordinal couple should be distinct. 


The notation téa fiy is cumbrous, and does not readily enable us to 
exhibit the couple as a descriptive function of « for the argument y, or vice 
versa. We therefore introduce a new symbol, “z | y," for the couple. In a 
couple z | y, we shall call z the referent of the couple, and y the relatum. In 
virtue of the definitions in «38, this gives rise to two relations x | and | y; 
hence we obtain the notations x | “B, | y**a, al y, a i **8 and so on, which 
will be much used in the sequel. It should be observed that æ | “8 means 
the class of ordinal couples in which z is referent and a member of 8 is relatum, 
while | y“‘a or a Y y denotes the class of couples having y as relatum and a 


member of a as referent; a | “8 denotes all such classes of couples as | y“‘a, 
5 I 
where y is any member of 8; and in virtue of *40°7, sta | “8 denotes all 
3) 


ordinal couples of which the referent isa member of a, while the relatum is 
a member of 8. This is a very important class, which will be used to define - 
the product of two cardinal numbers; for it is evident that the number of 
members of sal “8 is the product of the number of members of a and the 


number of members of £. 


The firstfew propositions of the present number are immediate consequences 
of the definition of x | y and the notations introduced in «38. We then pro- 
ceed to various elementary properties of the relation æ | y, of which the most 
used are the following: 


x5513. F:z(]y)w.=.2=x.w=y 

x5515. F.D'(z| y) 2vz. A(x | y) = ty. Co | y) = uz y uw 
45516. F:DeR=ue bauen, Bel | 
x50202. h:z|y=z|lw.s.s=z2.y=w.=.yia=w]jz 
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This proposition should be contrasted with x54"22, as giving one reason 
why ordinal couples are more useful in arithmetic than cardinal couples. In 
virtue of the above proposition, when two ordinal couples are identical, their 
referents are identical, and their relata are identical. 


| We proceed next to various properties of the relations æ | and | z. These 

relations play a great part in-arithmetic. It will be observed that if two terms 
have the relation > |, the referent is a couple whose relatum is the relatum 
in the relation z |, i.e. when we have R (z |) y, we have R = z | y (cf. x55122). 
Similar remarks apply to the relation | z. The class | xa, consisting of all 
couples whose referent is a member of a, while the relatum is e, is important. 
We have 


x55232. F: qil aan ly B.=.c=y.qlang 

This proposition is frequently useful. 

We proceed next (*55'9—'` 51) to give various properties of æ | y which 
are analogous to the properties of unit classes. Among the more important 
of these properties are the following: | 
*553. FixRy.=.JyER.=. 4 ME yak 

This is the analogue of x51:31. 

*5534. kiq!R.RCGCz|]ly.=.R=zIy 
This is the analogue of «51:4. 
*555. F::RCxjyuzjw.=: | l 
R=A.v.R=ely.v.R=zlw.v.R=alyuzlw 
This is the analogue of «54:4. 
We then proceed to such properties of ordinal couples as are not analogous 


to those of unit classes. For connecting the cardinal number 2 with the 
ordinal number 2,, we have the proposition 


«5554. broty. Dn CO R=eauty. RAR=A. .=z:R=az|y.v.R=y) a 

This proposition shows that the only asymmetrical relations which have a 
given cardinal couple ¿“z v ¿“y for their field are the two corresponding ordinal 
couples z] y and y | x. We have next a set of propositions on the relative 
products of couples and other relations, te. on E|(z| y), (x | y) | S, and 
Ri(z [ y)|S. These propositions are very useful in arithmetic. The chief of 
them is 


45561. F:ELIRG.E!S«.2.(R| S) | w) =(R%) | (S*w) 


Finally we have four propositions which belong, by their subject, to x48, 
but could not be given there, because the proofs make use of ordinal couples. 
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*5501. x |= uzi Df | 
*5502. Riealy=R (aly) Df | 


This definition serves merely for the avoidance of brackets. | 


#551, Fea lb y= (ex) My) [(*55°01)] 
#5511. F.z y=Jye=alyauately [K38:11.x551] 
#5512. F. Bla] 7 I [*55°11 .*14:21] 
x55121. F. E! | y'a 
x55122. F: R(z |)y.=.R=zIy [*55:11] 
#65123. L:R(|yzx.=.R=x]y [455-11] 
«55:13. tiz(zi]y)w.=.z=2.w=y 
Dem. 
+. *35:108 . +551. Db: 2 (æ | y) w.z.2etfz.wet'y. 
[51:15] =.2=2%.w=Y:DF.Prop 
x55132. F.z(z L y)y [55:13] 
x55134. F. T! (æ J y) -[55:132] 


#5514. F.z/y=Cnvyjoe [55:13 .*31:131] 
55:15. Lk. Diels, da |= uy. Co | y = uz o ut 
[35:85:86 . *51°161] 
*6516. +:D'R=(2.U*R=(Yy.=.R=x ly 
Dem. 
F.x33:13:131 . x51:15 . D 
F: DSR=ee. A'R = ty . ez, (Jw). Su, =. z = x: (42). øKw Ew t = :. 
[*14°122] :. (A2, w).2Rw:(qw).¿Rw.D,.2=x 
(quo, 2). zRw s (42) . zw . A, w= y: 
:.(q2,) .zRw : (qw) . zRw . Dz . z= x: (qz). Sun, Ae, Mes HS 


[1123.34 71] 


[x10-23] =1.(q2,0).2Rw:2Rw.D¿w.2=%:2RW.D¿ 9. W= YT, 
[11:391] = 1. (2,0). zRa :2Rw.Dw.2=%.W=Y te 

[14123] = n San, Sau, Ze d, AU ss H E, 

[*55°13] = n IRW . =, + z (z | y) w :. 

[*21:43] =:.R=z sz:: DF. Prop 


The above proposition is important, and will be frequently used. 
x55161. H. æ | y - Ñ (De Rae. AR =Y) 


Dem. 
..x55:16.x20:15.9 


t.R(D'R=ra. AR=y)= R(R=a L y). 


[51:11] =u(z | y) a. 
F.(1).*51:51.2+F. Prop 
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45517. kel CD: a Ty) [x55161 . 333661] 
«552. Haoly=z]z.=.y=z2 
Dem. 
-.30:37 .55:11:12.DF:y=2.D.aJy=x]2 (1) 
F.x30:37 . «33:121. D | 
Fizly-22s|42.2.ü0'v f y- d'xlz. 
[45515] 2.45 = tz. 
[51:23]  D.y=2 (2) 
H. (1). (2). D +. Prop 
x55201. F:ixJz=y]2.=.2%=y 
x55202. bie ly=zlw.s.vaz.y=u.s-.yla=w dz 
Dem. 
F ..*55:2:201. D 
hiz=z.y=w.DI.afly=ziy.ziy=zi/iw. 
[*13°17] . dDialy=2/w (1) 
F.x30:37 .«33:12:121. 2 | | 
Haly=z]lw.D.Da ]iy=Daz]iw. Ak |y=-A'sz jw. 


[55:15] 2 . ëss US, UH =u. 

[*51:23] A, äiss, H e | (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 

Fig y=} w. =s =E yw (3) _ 
Similarly 

Fiyla=w|z.=.ec=z.y=0w (4) 


F.(3).(4) .3F. Prop 
The above proposition is important. | 
*5521. +. A rj =V.d‘la=V [*33:432 . «55:12:121] 
«6522. F.D'|[-Rí(qy) R=aly} [x55122] 
x55221. KH. De f x= R (uy) Ry Lo] [455123] 
155222. F: Re Dz | . =. DR 1⁄2. ‘Rel 


Dem. | 
F.x55:2216.2 F:. Re Dæ | `= : (gy). D'R — ue CR = uy: 
[10:35] ` =: DR = tæ: (gy). AR= uv: 
[x521] =:DR=1.dRel:. DF. Prop 


x55223. F: Re D“ (5.2. d*R — t. D*Rel [Proof as in *55°222] 
#55224. F. Dia | n Di Ly=t(w ) y) 
Den. 
F.155:222:223 . D 
H: Re Die len, zs, Disse, Rel (OE — tuy. D'Ret. 
R&W I | 24 
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[*52:22.34-71]. z.DG (a, UR es Un, 
[355:16] =.R=a ly. 
[*51°15] =.Ret(aly): +t. Prop 


5523. F.z “a=R((qy.yea.R=xw*) y) [*88:13] 
x55231. +. | x“a = R (ay .yea.R=yJaj [*38181] 
*55:232. big!) aan L y“8B.=.v=y.glan B 


Dem. 
|. F.x55:281.«11:55.2 
FigtlaaeLy*9.S:(qR):(gzw).zea. R2zLa-weB. Rew|y: 
[*13:195] zi(gzw).zea.weB.zlLo-wily: 
[455-202] =:(42,0).2E0.WeB.2=Yy.2=w: 
[13:195] =:(qz).zean8.x=y: 
[10:85] ergoen, ësst, AE, Prop 


x55233. F:x+y.D.J“an [y B=A [*55°232. Transp] 
The above two propositions are frequently useful in arithmetic. 
5524. +. sal asista 


Dem. ` 
F.*41:11. 3 
F:. z (ë | “aw.=.(qR).Rex] **a.zEw. 
[*55:23] =.(qRh,y).yea.R=aly.zRu. 
[*13:195] =.(qy)-yea.z(aly)w. 
[*55°13] se, (Hl, eg, ës, A ss H, 
[*13:195] =E Zei, (eg, 


[K51:15.485:108] =. z (tw T a) wi. Db. Prop 
x55241. -.$|x“a=af ex [Proof as in *55:24] 
«5525. bF:gla.2.D''z | “a= vifo 


Dem. | 
F.*37:67 . *#33°12 . «55:12. 2 
+:BeD“zx] “a.=.(qy).yea-B=Dia]ly. 
[*55°15] =.(qy)-yea.B=tx. 
[*10:35] =.q!la.B=!w a) 
E.(1).DF:.Hp.D:8eDéz |]éa.=.B=1'a. 
[451-15] Å =, Better, +. Prop 


x55251. E: !a.2. Ad 12**a — Uz [Proof as in *55°25] 
This proposition is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication (x113:142). 
«5526. +. | “a= a (55:15 . x37:35] 
x55261. F. D“ | ta = uta [*55:15 . 37:35] 
«55262. H: Lamae |y“B.DJ.a=8 [x55261 53:22) 
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«56:27. H.O“ lafa=O“wi “a=È((qy).yea.B=Z2irzoryi [x55:15] 
«5028. F:d'z1y2Gvl12.2.y 22.2. y=a lz 
(55:15 . «51:23 . 552] 
x55:281. +-:Dy | o - D'zlo.2.y 92.2.91 v-2 lc 
455282. F: Cx ly=Caelz.=.y=2.5.aly=a]z 
[*55:15:2 54:21] 
x55283. KH: Cy |e=Caz[z.=.y=z.=.yia=zia 
«5529. H.A(z [)=4 [55°15 . 34:42] 
x55291. F.D|(Jx)=¿ [55:15 . 34:42] 
x55292. F.C|(2 |J=C[(Ja)=a=1auzòoty) [55:15 84:41] 
The following propositions, down to *55°51 inclusive, give properties of 
ordinal couples which are analogous to the properties of unit classes. 
«553. kaRy.=.|IyCR.=.q'(GelyaR [x18:21:22.x55:13] 
The first half of this proposition is the analogue of +51:2; like that 


proposition, it gives a means of reducing propositions to the form of inclusions. ` 
For the second half, compare *51°31. ` 


«5631. bial y=zlw.s.z(ely)w.s.ac(¢lw)y.s.¢=2.y=u 
This proposition is the analogue of «51:23. 


Dem. | 
F.«x5516.D2F:z|]y22[w.s.D'z[y-vz. (Ot | y= (on, 
[*55:15] =. (ëss US, UH = unu. 

[x51:23] E.r=2.y=u. (1) 
[55:13] =.a(elw)y. (2) 
[(1).«13:16] =.2=2.wW=y. i | 

[55:13] =.2(a@ly)w (3) 


H. (1). (2). (8). D+. Prop 
*5532. br.æjlyðszfuwu=ÅÀ.=:æ+2.v.y+w 


Dem. : 
"F-asëää, 23tsatelaésla, zs, etslwoin, 
[55:13] SS, së, Y =W (1) 
F.(1). Transp. D k. Prop 


5533. F:sRy.=.æ yAR=æ}y [x553.x23:621] 
x5534. F:G!IR.REsxs|y.=.R=x|y 


Dem. 
F.x9518.2F sq! BR. Rez Ly. :(gz w). zRw:zRw.D,w.z=8.w=y: 
[x14123]  _ =:32Rw.=,p.2=%.W=Y: 
[55:13] =:zRu.=,,.z(z | yyu:. Dk. Prop 


24—2 
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#55341. H: ¡Ecol y. :R=A.v.R=aly 


Dem. 
#442. Db RGE) y =:RGaly.R=A.v.RGaly.R+A: 
[25:54] =:RGaly.R=A.v.RGaly.qiR: 
[*55°34] =: SE EA R=Å.v.R= aly: 
[25:12] =:R=A.v.R=al]y:.3+. Prop 
«55:35. F:Rñiax|y=A.Rua E S.z.z8y. R=S -a|y 
Dem. 
H. x25:47 . D 
HRaziIy=A.Rvuz]|y=S.=.z(iyES.R=S - ul y. 
[553] =.¢Sy.R=S+aly: Ot. Prop 
#5536. HazRy.=.(R -az|yovziy=R ` 
Dem. — 
F.«x553.2bF:zRy.z.z| y CR. 
[23:62] =.ziyouR=R. 
[23:91] =.(R+alyvuaely=R:3+t.Prop 
*5537. Fivea.yeB.=.alyCafB 
Dem. . 
F.«35103.Dt:zea.ye8.=.a(at 8)y. 
[*55°3] =.s|yCat8:5r+.Prop 


The following proposition is the analogue of «51:232. 
«554. kwaflziyuziw b.=s:sa=z.b=y.v.a=z.b=w 
[55:13 . 23:34] | 
45541. bi: R-eo[yuz[w.O:.aRb 255. $ (2,5): 
Dem. 
F.*554.2F:: Hp. 2 :: aRb. Dab. h(a, b): En 
a=x.b=y.v.a=2.b=w:D,,.p(a,b):. 
[x477] =:.(a,b):.a=x.b=y.D.p(a,b):a=2.b=w..¿(a,b):. 
[x1131]2 :. (a,b) :a4— » .b—2 y .2. (o, b) :- (a,b) a 9 2.5 w 2.4 (a, b):. 
[x18:21]z :. $ (æ, y). $ (2, w) ::. DF. Prop 
The above proposition is the analogue of «51:234. The following pro- 
position (55:42) is the analogue of «51:235. 
x5042. FE: R= E SE >:.(qa,b).aRb. $(a, b).=:gp(2,y).v.gp(2,w) 
Dem. 
H. #554. D+: Hp.2::(q0,b).aRb.¿(a, b). = 1 
(qa, b):.a=x.b=y.v.a=z.b=w:¿(a,b):. 


ll 


«$(2, y) - $ (z, w) 


[k44] =:.(qa,b):a=x2.b=y.¢(a,b):via=z.b=w.d(a,b):. 
[x1U41]2 :- (qo, 05) a9» .b— y -6 (a,b) .v . (qa, b) . az. b w.d (a,b): 


[13:22] 5 :. $ (x, z) eVa p(z, w): DF. Prop 
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«55:43. biel yuz|w=alyucild.=.z=c.wa=d.s.zlw=cld 
This proposition is the analogue of «51:41. 


. Dem. f 
..x55202.Dtiz=c.w=d.J.ziw=cj|d. 
[«23:551] J.ziyoziw=zs[yocthd (1) 


Lk. «23:58. Dkialyuzl~w=rlyucld.o: 
ziwGCaz]fyocfd.cydCz|yoziw: 


[X455:3:13.423:84]D:z=a.w=y.V.z2=c.w=d:c=za.d=y.v.c=z.d=w: 
[13:16] Diz=a.w=y.v.z=c.w=dic=a.d=y.v.z=c.w=d: 
[x441] Iizez.w=y.c=a.d=y.v.z=c.w=d: 

[413172] |^ Jiz=c.w=d | (2) 
F.(1).(2).DHt:alyoziw=alyvc|d.=.z=c.w=d. (3) 


H. (3) . x55:202 . D k. Prop 


*55431. F:. f y ozLw-albociyd.2: 
æ=a.y=b.z=c.w= E E d.z=a.w=b 


Dem. 
F.x554. OF: Hp .=:.4=2%.0=Y.V.U=2.0=W 
i =y,:U=a.v=b.v.u=c.v=d 

[111] RECETTE EE EE YEW: 

| =i:r=a.y=b.v.z=c.y=d:. 
[13:15] D:.z=a.y=b.v.æ=c.y=d (1) 
t.x«55:48.JHtwa=a.y=b.J:ziyoziw=ajfbuz|iw: 
[x13:171] | 2:Hp.DJ.albuziw=ajfbuwctd 
[*55°43] | i J.z=c.w=d (2) 
F.(2).Comm.x47.D+:.Hp.D:x=a.y=b.J.a=a.y=b.z=c.w=d (3) 
Similarly t.Hp.D:2=c.y=d.J.a=c.y=d.z=a.w=b (4) 


F.(1).(3).(4). DF. Prop 
«55:44. F: MU ajbucid. 


:2=a.y=b.z=c.w=d.v.c=c.y=d.z=a.w=b: 
:ziy=alb.ziw=cld.v.zi]y=c|fd.ziw=ajb 
Dem. 


F.x5543. —“Dtiau=a.y=b.D.cfyoziw=ajbuziw: 
z=c.w=d.J.albuziw=albuc|d: 
[x3:47.x1317])F:x=a.y=b.2=c.w=d, 
J.zeiyoziw=afbwcld (1) 
Similarly Hra=zc.y=d.z=a.w=b. 
2.ziyoziw=albwcld (2) 


H. (1) . (2). x55"431-202 . D H. Prop - 
The above proposition is the analogue of *51°43 
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#555. F: dil Tae 
. :R=A.v.R=aly.v.R=zlw.v. R= ziyoziw 
Dem. 
F.«2512.x23:5842.2 
Fi R=A.v.R=ely.v.R=zlw.v.R=alyuzlu: 
3>.RCExjyuzjw (1) 
F.x25049. DIDtiuRCz|iyoziw.RAaz/y=A.DJ: RGz|w: 


[x55341] D:R=Å.v. R=z|w (2) 

F.x«x2543. 2b: dress dius J:R—-a|[yCEz|iw: 

[*55°341] D:kR+aly=A.v.R+aly=zlwu: 

[25:24.23:551] D:(R rl yea dly=xly.v. | 
(Rixlyurly=e yuzlw (3) 

H. *x55'3:36 . DOF: F UR A xæ f y). (R=zalyualy=R (4) 


F.(3).(4). DF: RCz]yoziw.A (Raz|y.2: 
F.(2).(5. DE. REaelyuzlw.d: S S A 
R=À.v.R=z]y-v.R=z|]u.v.R=x| yuz] > — (6 
F.(1).(6). DE. Prop B 
The above proposition is the analogue of «54:4. 
«5551. b:.RGalyuS.d:0Ry.v.RES 
Dem. f | 
F.«553. DENHI(RAZ]| y). Ry OU 
F.*2549. Dh: Hp. vg !(Ràæx)y).2.RCS (2) 
F.(1).(2). D k. Prop 
In the remainder of the present number, we are concerned with properties 
of ordinal couples which have no analogues for unit classes. ` 
55:52. kF.(taviy)(tZzvr'w)=az|zuz|fwoy[zuy|w [x3582413] 
x55521. F:a+y.=.c]yCEJ [x553.x50'11] | 
x55'53. bi.aty.3:CR=teury. RES .=.qIRREx|yuyyja 
| Dem. |. | 
K. *x55-5. Dtsq!R.R GCaz|/lyoy|ja.= 
R=aly.v. R= ylz.v.R-z|yveylo (1) 


F.*55:15. Ak, CO | z = io ity Cy | z= ute y ug | (2) 
H. (2). x33:262 . D b. Ce |] y v y L x)= væ v Ly ` (8) 
F ..*55:521 . a L n | (4) 
[23:59] 2. eluenleG/ (5) 


F.(1).(2).(3).(4).(5).2t:. | 
EFYD:A!R.RCz Ii yoyiz. >. CR=teuiy.RGJ (6) 

F.«x3591.2F: C E — tiz15.2. RG (tau t) T (uz v Uy). | 

[*55:52] 2.RCGz |zoziyoyizoyiyo (7) 
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F.x5024.DH RCGJ.D.m(zRa). — (yRy). 


[*55:3. Transp] 2. RAz]|e= A.R Ay ly= Á (8) 
H.(7). (8). «2549.DHtCR=t(zoviy.RCGCI.J. EGalyuysa (9) 
F.x«3324.x511161 .3 F: C(R=væv1y, D. TIR (10) 


F.(9.(10).29F: C“R=vævuviy.REJ.D.74!R.REælyvylea (11) 
F.(6).(11).2 +. Prop 


xB5-54. Fi:aty.3:.CRaaeucty. RAR-À. R=aly.v.R=yle 
Dem. 
H. 50:46 . 4471, DF: RAR=A.=.RGJ.RAR=A (1) 


F. (1). *55:58. 2tascka, DO Rv iy RAR=A. 

| sp R.RGzsjyoy[o. RA R- À: 

[555184] =:R=aly.v.R=yla.v.-R=alyvy le: RAR= A (2) 
b.#5532.Db:i.at+y. Iie yay [o A? 


[45514] D:Rialy.3.RAR=A: 
= R-y|42.2. RA R-À (3) 
F.x«x5514.«311533.2 F: R= z4yoyie. 2.R= R. 
[x23:5] >.RAR= R. 
[x55:134] MIRAR (4) 


F.(3).(4) Zitt wtf 
braty.d:Realy.v. Rssäle-v, R= e lyoy La RaR=A: 


: R= R= 5 
H. (2). (5). DF. Prop Sëch siz (5) 


x5557. H.R|(zfy)=Rwtuy — [x8781.x551.x53:301] 

«55571. +. (æ | )|8= uz T Sy 

«55572. H. R| e lag. Bet Sy [x55571 . 3781] 

455573. H. R|(# Ly) = Rz 1 Sy [os 572 d 

45558. F:E! Bee, 3. Rie) y)=(R) hy [45551 9931. x551] 
455581. F:E!S«.2.(e | y)|S=æ | (Sy) 

450582. F:E!R.E!8*.2. Elte L3) | S — (Ré) | (Sy) [45558581] 
«55583. F:E!R.E!8«.2. R|(z y) | S (Rz) | (Sy) | 55:562 5] 


The above propositions are frequently useful in arithmetic. Their use 
arises as follows. Let a, 8, y, Š be classes of which a is correlated with y by 
the relation R, and 8 with Š by the relation S. Then if wey. y «8, the 
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couple consisting of the correlate of > and the correlate of y is (R‘x) | (59), 


1.6, by the above, R|@LÐI8, 1e. (RI Sa | y). Thus the relation R || 8 
correlates the couples, in a and 8, composed of the correlates of terms in 
y and 6. The most useful form, in practice, of *55°583, is that given below 
in «55:61. 
v > > 

X556. — FARIS)( | w) = Ree pow [455573 . x43112] 
*5561. HE!'!Rz.E!Sw.5. (RISE L w) = (Rz) | (S*w) 

[x55583 . 43112] 
15562. tiz+w.S=z|izuyiw.DJ.S2=a2.S8Ww=y 


Dem. ` 

F.*55:13. DF:: Hp.D:. uSz.=iumz.z=z.v.u=y.2= w (1) 
H.(1).*13:15. D + :. Hp.D:uS8z.=.u=a (2) 
Similarly F:.Hp.2:wSw.z.u-y . (3) 


F.(2).(3). «303.2 +. Prop 
x55621. hiaz+y.S=az]zoy|w.DJ.Sa=z.Sy=w 
[Proof as in 55:62] 


The four following propositions belong to 49, but are inserted here because 
the proof uses «55:13. 


#5563. F:q!Q^S.P|Q-R|S.2.P- R 


Dem. 
F.«43112.02 + :: Hp. 2:. Pl(g L 2) | Q= R|(y1L2)]8:. 
[#341] D :. (qu, v). æPu . u (y J 2) v . vQw . =e». 
(qu, v) .2Ru.u (y | 2) v. vSw :. 
[*55°13.%13°22] D :. æP y . 2Qw . m, w « CRY . zu £. 
[x4 73] 2:.2Qw . 28w . Do: Py . Ge, o Ry (1) 
F.(1).*1011.x11:35.2F :. Hp. D : æ Py . ze, «Ry (2) 


+. (2). 10-11-21. D +. Prop 
«55631. K:ýú! PAR. P||Q=R||S.2.Q=8 [Proof as in #55°63] 
x550632. F: P||Q=RIS.q!tP.qiQ.>.qiPaR.qiQas 


Dem. 
F.*55:13. 2F:zPy.z2Qu 2.2 P (y L2))Quw 
[443112] Dea (PIG L2) v (1) 
F.(1).2F:. Hp. 2 : xPy . séien, 23. æ ((R || Sy Lal w 
[x43:112] 2J.z(R|(yl2z)jS]w 
[341] >. (gu, v). Ru. u(y L 2)v.vSw. 
[3455-13.x13:22] A, bn, zën, 
[47] 2.z(P^ R)y.z(Q^ S)w:. 3+. Prop 


40564, kiwq!P.q!Q.v.q!R.q:8:2:P|Q=R|S.=.P-=R.Q=S 
[455:63:631:632] 


x56. THE ORDINAL NUMBER 2,. 


Summary of *56. 


In this'number, we have to consider the class of those relations which are 
each constituted by a single couple. In case the two members of this couple 
are not identical, the class of such relations is (as will be shown later) the 
ordinal number 2, which, to distinguish it from the cardinal number 2, we 
denote by “2,.” (Here the suffix is intended to suggest “relational.”) The 
class of all relations consisting of a single couple, without the restriction that 
the two members of the couple are to be distinct, will be denoted by “2.” 
This is not an ordinal number. It will be observed that there is no ordinal 
number 1, because ordinal numbers apply to series, and series must have 
more than one member if they have any members. This will appear more 
` fully when we come to deal with series. 


The properties of 2 are largely analogous to those of 1, while the properties 
of 2, are more analogous to those of 2. 


Most of the propositions of the present number are seldom referred to 
in the sequel, but such references as occur are important. The most useful 
propositions in the present number are the following: 


«56111. F:Re2,.=.D'R, G*Rel.D'Ro Q*R- A 
*x56112. F: Re2,.=.D‘R, A'Re1.CRe2 
«56113. F.2,- 3a 02 
Observe that «eg? means "relations whose fields have two terms." 
«5613. +.2-2,=£((qa).R=a | a} 
«5637. F:Re2,.—.CRc2. RAR- À 
Le. 2, is the class of asymmetrical relations whose fields have two terms. 
x56381. -F:C'R=(%.=.R=ax |<. 
*5639. +.9~2,=0°9 


Je the relations which are couples whose referent and relatum are 
identical are the relations whose fields consist of a single term. 


H 


#0601. 2=R (qu, y). Reza fy] Df 
*5602. 2. = R (qx, y).æ+y.R=æpy) Df 
x5603. 0,=“Á Df 


x561. Fi: Re2.=.(qa,y).R=aly  [*203.(*5601)] 
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x56101. F: Re2.=.D‘R, ‘Rel 
Dem. 
F.x5516 . #1111341 .5 
Fm y).R=aly.=:(qa, y). Rate. (OR = uy: 
[11:54] =: (g2) . DIR = uz: (qy). A R mi: 
[x521] =:D‘R, (Rel (1) 
F.(1).«x561.2F. Prop 


x56102. +.2=D“1 e del 


Dem. 
F.x56:101.x37:106.2 


Bei, Beet. Req“. 
[x22:33] =. ReD“1 A G*1:2F. Prop 
«56103. F:Re2.D. IR 


Dem. i 
F.x56101.DH+Re2.J.D'Rel. 
[52:16] 2.9 !D'R. 
[x33:24] 2.H!R:3F.Prop 


x56104. F: Re0,.=.R=A [(*56:03)] 
x5611. F:Re2,.-.(qgm y).a+y.R=az|y [203 .(56:02)] 
x56111. -F:Re2,.=.D'R, Rel. DS RaGR=A 
Dem. 
F.x51231.x5516.2 
Lrekau, R=aely.=.vanty=A. DR. dR= ty. 
[*13°193] =.DRaAUAR=A.DR= te, UA R= Åy (1) 
F.(1).«5611.x1111:341.2 


Fi Re2..=:(qa, y). DSE o AR=A.DR= uz . OR = ty: 
[41145] z:D'RaG*E-A:(go, y) . D'R = uz . (OR = uy: 
[11:54]  =:D'Ra AR = A : (ga). DR = vx : Gr) dE = uy: ` 
[*52:1] =:DRAadUR=A.DR, ARel1:. D+. Prop 
«56112. t:Re2..=.D'R,ARel.CRe2 
Dem. 


F.x56111.«x5443.2 
t:Re2..=.D'R,ARel.D'RudARe2. 
[33:16] z.D'R,G'Ee1.C'Re2:2F . Prop 

x56113. H. 9, Än 02 | 

Dem. . 

t.x56112-101 .IH: Re2..= «Re2.CRe2. 
[x837:106.«33:122] =.Re2. Re C2. 
[22:33] =.Re2nC“2:3F. Prop 
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x56114. F.2,=D“1 n ela 02 [156113102] 
«56:12. H:Re2..=.Re2.RCJ 


Dem. 

..x553.x5011. Dkiaty.=.alyGd: 

[Fact] Dt: Realy.cty.=. Realy aly. 
[*13:193] | =. R=aly.RCJ (1) 


F.(1).*1111:341.> 


b:.(qu,y).R=x | y.e+y. :(qa, y).R=ziy.RCJ: 


[11:45] =:(qa,y).R=ziy:RCGJ: 

[*56:1] =:Re2.RCJ (2) 

F.(2).«5611.2F. Prop d 
#56121. k. 2, CÓ [«56:113] 


#56122. H:Re2..D.q!R [356121103] 
#5618. F.2—2,— R (qa). R=a | a) 


Dem. 
F.x56:11.X1152. Transp . D 
F: Ree2,. =:R=z|yY.I e yot=y (1) 
F.(1).«561.2 
F:Re2—2,.2:(ga b). R=a |b: Ren ye dey.a=y: 
[11:45] =:(qa,b):R=ajb:R=x|y.day.c=y: 

` [x13:193] =:(qa,b):R=aJb:ajób=xJy.3d,y.21=y: 

. [55202] =:(qa,b):R=a | b:a=x.b=y.D,,y.2=Y: 
[13-21] =:(qa,b).R=a | b.a=b: 
[*13:195] =:(qa).R=ala:.D+. Prop 


2 — 2, might be defined as the ordinal number 1, since it is what we shall 
call a relation number (cf. *153). But we wish our ordinal numbers to be 
classes of serial relations, and such relations have the property of being con- 
tained in diversity. Hence if we were to define 2 — 2, as the ordinal number 
1, we should introduce a tiresome exception, from which trivial complications 
would be introduced into ordinal arithmetic. We have, therefore, not adopted 
this course. 


«5614. L. Dote e 2o Dua 


Dem. 
F.4386.2 F: D'R - uz =. Re Dua | (1) 
F.(1) 561.) 
F 1 Rein Doze. :(q2,y).R=z2|iy:DR=1'Aa: 
[55:16] =1 (42,4) -D'R=(%.U'R=y: DR= z: 


[*11:45] : (42,9). DR=12.AR=4y.DR=41a: 
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[*13°193] =: (492, y). D'R =z. QR = ify uz = um: 
[451-23] =Z:(q2,y).DR=12.AR=1y.z2z=a: 
[*13:195] = : (qy). D'R = fz . AR = uy: 

[*55:16] =: (qy). R=aly: 

[55:22] =:ReD“Y(e | ):. DF. Prop 


. € 
*56141. H.D“ | x=2 næ [Proof as in 56:14] 
«5615. HF.D'(r]) ¿(7 | 2)=2, 0 D't'z 
Dem. 
F.«552216.2 F :. R € (D |)]) — v (o Ja). 
zi(qgy). D'Rue, AR = ty (D'E-Uz.ORGR m): 


[*10°35.%4°51.#5°61]=:(qy). DR = ifa . AR = uy .— (A'R = uz): 
[*13:193] =:(qy).DR= tæ . AR = ify .— (t = Væ) : 
[51:23] ` =ZI(qy).DR=(z2.AR=tiéy.a+y: 
[*13195.«51:28] —“=:(qz,y).z+y.DR=t(z2.AR=t(y. rz=1'a: 
(+13:193] =:(92,y).2+y.D'R=1%2.UR=y. DR = uma: 
[*11-45] =:(4qz2,y).2¢y.-D Race. QR =y: DR ter 
— 

[*55:16.*33:6] z:(goy.zty.R-2|y: Re Die: 

«— 
[456:11.422:33] =:Re2,n Die: D+. Prop 


456151. H. Df æ) te | æ)= 2, ^ Ge [Proof as in x56:15] 
«5616. F.z | ye2 


Dem. 
F.212.3F.2Jy=xJy- 


[11:36] F.(q2w).2=Jy=z/w. 
[4561] DF.2jye2.3F.Prop 
xXD617. tiziye2..=.yize2.=.a+y 


Dem. : 
F.x56:11.2 
Frlye2,.2:(gzw).ztw.uo|jy-z|pjw: 
[x55:202] —“=:(qz,w).zFwW.z=z2.y=w: 
[13:22] Siaty | (1) 
Similarly 
tiylze2,.=.2+y (2) 
+.(1).(2). D +. Prop m 

x5618. F:rzceca.z.r|*aC2,.2.|sf''aC2, 

Dem. f 
F.«13:196, Dh :.2eea.z:9yea.ODy- yz: 
[56:17] =ryea.d,.¢lye2,: 
[*37°61.*38°12°11] =æ] “a C2, (1) 
Similarly Hacea.=.| 20 aC2, (2) 


F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
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«56:19. +: Re2..cveD‘R.=.(qy).ct+y Realy.=. Real “lx 


Dem. 
F.*5611.*11:45.32F:. Re2,. x € D“R . =: (77,2). yo. R=ykz.ze DR: 
[*+55:15] =:(qy,2).y+2.R=y/2.zely: 
[51:23 | =:(9y,2).y+2.R=y]2.0=y: 
[13195] =:(q2).2+2.R=a«jz: (1) 
[*51:15] =:(q2).ze—i'z.R=a|z: 
[*38°13] =: Rex] “iz (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


x56191. F: Rei. ze eR.=.Gqy).z +y. .R=ylz.=.Relj a — ue 
[Proof as in *56:19] 


*662. F::Re2.=:(q2%,y):2RW.=,¿4.2=%.W=Y [*55'13 .*56:1] 
x56.21. +:.Re2.=: 4! RiaRy.zRw.dey2 së, Mes [K56:2.x14124] 
«56:22. k. Ane? [*56:103 . 2553] 

«56:24. k.qg!2.qg!-2 [56:22:16 . 10:24] 


«5625. F.2+AaRel.23+Va Rel [56:24 . 2454-17] 
56:26. F: ReZdursA.= ¡2Ry.2Rw.Deyow: =ZFZY=W 
This proposition is the analogue of «52:4. 


Dem. 
F.*51236.2F:: Re2u tfÀ. 
=:Re23.v.R=A:. 
[25:51] =:Re2.v.vq!R:. 
[56:21] = n IR: ehn, zo, Dr yzw e, Mes A SANS STIR 1, 
[*5°62] =: EC 2Rw . De yew TR z. = WAV. Ei (1) 
F.x1L:36. Transp. D FE :. eq 1 R. D ie (Ry). (zRu): 
[x2:21] IiazRy.D.a=z:zRw.Dd.y=w: 
[3:47] | i I:zRy.zRw.D.z=z.y=w (2) 


F.(2). «11:11:83. DJti—q!R.J»:zRy.zRw. Da y 0. 2=2.Yy=Ww (3) 
F.(1).(3).x4:72. 
x56'261. F:: Re2.2:. SCR. =A.v.S=R 


Dem. Å 
H. xð5-341. D F:: Realyo:S8GCR.=:S=A.v.8=R (1) 
H. (1). *11-11:35 . x56:1. D k. Prop 


x56:262. H: Re2.D:SCGR.q!S.=.S=R 


Dem. f i 
F.x«5622.Dt:.Re2.J):S=R.J.S+A (1) 
F.(1).*5:75 .*56°261.5 | 
F: Re2.D:SCR.S+A.=.S=R (2) 
F.(2).x2554 . D+. Prop Å 
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5627. t:.Re2.D:q!RAS.=.RASe2 
Dem. | 
H. 55:84 . 423"43 . D 


Fi R=aly.o:q!RAS. =.RAS=R. 
[56:16] D.RASe2 ` `a) 
F.«56103. DH:RASe2. D.q'!RAS | (2) 


F.(1).(2). Dk:iR=aly.DJ:q!RAS.=.RASEe2 (3) 
t.(3).«11:11:85.«56:1.2+. Prop | 
«56:28. t:'.Re2.D:q!RaS.=.RCGS.=.RAS=R 
Dem. 
F.x553.2F:. R=x]1y.2: RES. 
[x23621]. 
F.(1).(2).*1111:35.x561.>3F. Prop 


#56281. F:. Re2,.D:uq!RAS.=.RCS.=.RAS=R.=.RASe2, 


RES. (1) 
.RAS-R (3) 


Hout 


Dem. 

Oo F.#856191.32F:. Hp.d:Re2: EM 
[x56:28] I:F!'RAS.=.RCS.=.RAS=R (1) 
F.x1313. D+:. Hp. D: RA S- R.D.R^8e2,: 

KD] I:qA'RAS.DJ.RASEZ, (2) - 
F.«56192.2F: RÀ S8 €e 2,. D. HI! RAS (3) 
F.(2).(89).DH:.Hp .D:q!RAS.=.RASE2, (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop | 

35629. H::P,Qe2.DJ:.PCQuR.=:P=Q.v.PGR 

Dem. | | 

 F.xX55:51.2 f 

k.æfyCzfwuR.D:2(2)w)7.v.x f yCR: 

[*55:31] 2D:r)y=2fJwu.v.x |y CR - (1) 

F.(1).x1312.2 


ha,.P=-aty.DuiQ=ziw.I:. PCQuR.J):P=(Q.v.PCR (2) 
F.(2) 11:11:35.56:1.9 | 

ki. Pe2.2D:i:Q=z]%.2: PGQuR.D: P=Q.v.PGR (3) 
F.(3).x1111:335.4561.2 
F 
F 
F 


i Pe2,2:iQe2.DƏ: PGQoR.DƏ:P=Q.v.PGR — (4) 
.«23:5861.2 :. P- Q.v. PG R:2.PGQUR (5) 
. (4). Imp.(5).2F.Prop 

«563. t: P,Qe%.D:PGQ.=.P=Q.=.q!PAQ 


Dem. 
F.x«55331.2 
kita] yEziw. 


Hi 


sziy=ziw. 


Ili 


Eo y)ó G Lu) (1) 
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F.(1).x13:12.) | | 
Fi P=aly.Q=zlw.d:PEQ.=.P=Q.=.q!PaAQ (2) 
F.(2). 1:11:35 . «561.2 F . Prop 


The steps from (2) to the conclusion are analogous to those from (2) of 
*56°29 to the conclusion of «56:29. Analogous steps in succeeding proofs 
will be merely indieated as above. 


«56:31. t:.P,Qe2.D:P4+Q.=.PAQ=A [*563. Transp] 
«56:32. -:Pe2.). EE 


Dem. 
F.x5627.2F: Hp. D: H! PÁ Q. D. PA Q eå: 
[x*2:54.%k25:54] D:PAQ=A.v.PAQe2: 
[x51:236] 3:P^Qe2vvÀ :. D+. Prop 


x56:33. F:P,Qe2.2:. REPuQ.=:R=A.v.R=P.v.R=Q.v.R=PuQ 
Dem. 
F.x555.«1312.2 E: P-z[y.Qoz[w.2:. 
RCPuQ.=:R=A.v.R=P.v.R=Q.v.R=PoQ (1) 
H. (1). +11:11:85 . x56:-1. D +. Prop 


*0634. F::P,Qe2.P+Q.3:. RCPoQ. I R. REPoQ.z: R- P.v. R- Q 
Dem. 

F . *56:33:103 . 5:75. 25:54. D | 

Fa P, Qe2.D: RC€GPuQ.WH!R.=:R=P.v.R=Q.v.R= PoQ (1) 

F.«2962. DE:P=PuQ.=.QEP: 

[4663] Dh: P,Qe3.2: P2 Po Q. S. P- Q: 


[Transp] Ar P+Q.9.P+PuQ:. 
[313181] DF: P,Qed.P4+Q.D:R=P.J.R+PoQ (2) 
k. Oa Dh. P, Qed. P4Q.D:R=Q.D.R+PwQ (3) 


F.(2).(3). ` Dh: P,Qe2.P4Q.2:. Rss P.v. R- Q:2. R4 PoQ (4) 
F.(1).(4). *5"75 . D +. Prop | 


#5635. F:CRe2. RAR- À.2.Re2, 


Dem. 

F.xX55:54.2 | 

ek, CR=tcvi'y.RAR=A.3:R=aly.v.R=y ua 
[56:17] Ar R e2, (1) 


k. (1). #111135 . #54101 . D k. Prop 
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+56:36. F:Re2,.2.0 R42. RAR- À 


Dem. 
wt EE 
Hraky.R=z[y.D.a+y. GREAT RaR=A ` (1) 


F.(1).*11'11:334.*5611.2 
br. Re2,.D:(q7 y). o y. C Ro ro vy. RAR-À: 
[*54101.k11:45]2: CXRe2. RA R= À :. D. Prop 


The following proposition, in addition to being used in «56:38, is used in 
the elementary theory of series (3204-463). 


15637. F:Re2,.2.C Re2. RAR— À. [4563536] 
45698. t.2,-0“2n R(RAR=A) 


Dem. | 
F.437106.493192.2 :0Re2. =. Re C2 | (1) 
+. 4203. It:RAR=A.=.ReR(RAR=A) — (2) . 
F.(1).(2).45637. Dk:Re®.  =.ReC“2.Ref(RAR=A). 
[22-38] z.ReO«2 o R(RAR=A):DF.Prop 


This proposition is important as establishing the connection between the 
cardinal and ordinal 2. It shows that the ordinal 2 consists of those asym- 
metrical relations whose fields have (cardinal) 2 terms. It is used in the 
theory of well-ordered series (4250-44). 


The following proposition, in addition to being used in 56:39, is used in 
relation-arithmetic (*165°38) and in the theory of series (2054). 


#56381. -+:CR=2.=.R=xju 


m. 

e F.x33:24:161 51161 .DF:CR=(2.D. q !D'R.D'RCIL. 
[x51'4] 2.DtR aw (1) 
Similarly k: CR = ute . D. GR = uz (2) 
F.(1).(2).«5516. It: CRete.>.R=alex (3) 
F.x5515. DF: R=r | 2.2.0R= uz (4) 
F.(3).(4).2F. Prop 


15639. t.2-2,-C“1 
Dem. 
F.«56:381.DH:CRel.=.(ga). R= =e | z. 
[*56:13] | .Re2-2, (1) 
F.(1).*37:106.23F. Prop 


Ili 
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This proposition establishes the connection between 2 — 2, and 1, showing 
that 2 — 2, is the class of those relations whose fields consist of a single term. 
It is used in the discussion of 0, and 2, and 2—2, as relation-numbers 
(x153:301). 


TEE 


«56:4. b:i.~C2.Ddialyep.= 
Dem. 
F.x4L11.2 F :: Hp. d:2(su)y. =.(qR).Re2.Ren.zRy. 
[x561] a. (mz w).2 wep.a2(z |Lw)y. 
[55:13] =.(92,w).2 | wep.2=%.w=y. 
[x13:22] =.% | yep: DF. Prop 


This proposition is the aiaei of «53:23. It is used in the number on 
exponentiation in relation-arithmetic (x176:19). 


R&W I f | Å : 25 


SECTION B 


SUB-CLASSES, SUB-RELATIONS, AND RELATIVE TYPES 


Summary of Section B. 


In this section, we consider first the classes contained in a given class and 
the relations contained in a given relation. If a is any class, the classes con- 
tained in a are the members of 6 (8 Co); these are also called the sub-classes 
of a, or (sometimes) the “parts” of a. In this last usage, they are called 
“proper parts” when they are not coextensive with a, this phrase being formed 
on the analogy of “proper fractions.” The sub-classes of a are all the classes 
that can be formed from members of a; they are the same thing as the 
“combinations” of members of a taken any number at a time. If n is the 
number of members of a, 2” is the number of sub-classes of a, whether n be 
finite or infinite. The number of sub-classes of a is always greater than the 
number of members of a. On account of these and other propositions, the 
class of sub-classes of a given class is an important function of the class. If 
. the class is a, we denote the class of its sub-classes by “Cl'a.” This is a 
descriptive function, derived from the relation “Cl,” defined as follows: 

 Cl-£&(«-B(8Ca) Df. 

The sub-relations of a given relation are all the relations contained in the 
given relation, ze. all relations which imply the given relation for all possible 
arguments. That is, if P is the given relation, R is a sub-relation of P if 
REP. Thus denoting the class of sub-relations of P by “RI“P,” we are to 
have 

RIP = Ñ (R G P); 

hence we take as the definition of “RI” the following: 

RI=AP[A=R(RGP)) DÉ 
Sub-relations have properties analogous to those of sub-classes, but they are 
of somewhat less importance. It should, however, be observed that when one 
series is contained in another, t.e. is obtained by selecting some of the terms 
of the other series without changing their order, then the generating relation 
of the one series 1s a sub-relation of the generating relation of the other series. 
(It is not the case that a sub-relation of the generating relation of a series 
must generate a contained series, for its field may fall apart inte detached 
portions, or otherwise fail of being serial.) 
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We shall also consider in this section (x62) the relation of membership of 
a class, t.e. the relation which z has to a when ded. This relation bears the 
same relation to “zea” as “I” bears to “x= 97 Strictly pete we ought 
to introduce a new notation for it, putting (say) 
A=@(xzea) Df. 
But as e, unlike “=,” is. a letter, and capable of being conveniently used 
alone, it ‘seems more desirable, from the point of view of avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of symbols, to put 
e=20(xea) Df. 
eee speaking, this definition is faulty, since it gives two different meanings 
to “e.” But practically this does not matter, since the above definition gives 


>” 


k:xea.=.xed, 
where the first e has the meaning just defined, while the second has the old 
meaning. Thus all that is really required of the above definition, namely to 
give a meaning to formulae in which e occurs without referent or relatum, is 
effected without the danger of any confusion that could lead to errors. 


The chief importance of e as a relation arises from the fact that relations 
contained in e play a very important part in arithmetic. Take, for example, 
the problem of selecting one term out of each member of a class of classes: 
in this case we require a selecting relation R which is such that whenever 
c Ra, z is a member of a, i.e. such that R Ge. (This condition is only part of 
the definition of a selecting relation; the complete definition is given in x80.) 


Three numbers in this section (x63, x64, #65) are devoted to the discussion 
of relative types. Given a variable z, we often want to define the relative 
types of other variables, or of ambiguous symbols, occurring in the same con- 
text; that 18, we wish to express the types of these other symbols in terms of 
that of z. We use “téz” for the type of z, “t'a” for the type in which a is con- 
tained. Then i,(a- a v — a, Häss go Us tt, and ta=t,“Cl'a= COl h'a. 
Also we introduce a notation (*65) for giving typical definiteness, relatively 
to z, to typically ambiguous symbols. This notation is very useful in cardinal 
and ordinal arithmetic, since numbers are typically ambiguous, and the failure 
to take account of this fact has led to the contradictions concerning the greatest 
cardinal and the greatest ordinal. 


25—2 


*60. THE SUB-CLASSES OF A GIVEN CLASS ` 
Summary of *60. 


Our definitions in this number are as follows: 
x60:01. Cl- a {x =B(8Ca) Df 

This defines the relation to a class a of the alias of all its sub-classes. 
«60:02. Clex = 2a {x =B(BCa.q!8)} Df 

This defines the relation to a class a of the class of all its existent sub- 
classes, (e of all its sub-classes except A. This is often required, as, for 
example, in, the statement of Zermelo’s axiom: “Given any class a, there is 
a relation R such that, if 8 is any existent sub-class of a, R“8 is a member 
of B,” t.e. 

“(q R): B e Clex‘a. Dg ; RB e B." 

This axiom, or its equivalent the multiplicative axiom, plays (as will appear 
hereafter) an important part as the hypothesis to many propositions in ' 
cardinal arithmetic. 
60:03. Cls?=Cl‘Cls Df 

À Cls? is a class whose e are classes. 


«60:04. Cls? = Cl‘Cls?- 

A Cls is a class An members are classes whose` members are classes; 
t.e. a Cls? is a class of classes of classes. 

Apart from propositions which merely embody the definitions, the most 
useful propositions in this number are the following: 
x603. F.AeCl“a 


| «6032. F.CIA =¿A 


«60:34. F.aeCl‘a 
60-362. +. Clute = A u t'a 
I.e. A and ‘a are the only sub-classes of a unit class Ge, 
4605. F.sClla=a 
#60:57. F.«CCOl's'« 
«606. bixzea.D.UweClex‘a 
The propositions of this number are chiefly useful in cardinal and ordinal 


. arithmetic, but uses also occur in the theory of series; hardly any uses occur 
before cardinal arithmetic. 
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x60:01. 
x60:02. 
:x60:03. 
x60'04. 
x601. 

x60 11. 
*60:12. 
«60:13. 
«60:14. 
«60:15. 
«60:2. 

«60:21. 
«60:22. 
«60:23. 
«60:24. 
60:3. 

«60:31. 
60:32. 


Dem. 


Cl = 26 («=8(8Ca) 
Clex=kòlk=B(8Ca.q!g)) Df 
Cls? = CI“Cls =R 

Clg = Cl‘Cls? 

elo, sven B(BCa) 
:xClexa.=.r=B(8Ca.q!8) 
«Cl'a= B (RB Ca) 

. Clex‘a=A(8Ca.q!2) 

. E! Cl'a 

. E! Cl exfa 

:BeCla.=.BCa 
:¡BeClexa.=.8Ca.7 18 
:BeClexa.=.BeCl'auq!8 
:BeClex'a.=.pBeClé'a—LA 
.Olex'as- Ol'a—iA — 

„ A e Cha 

Ok? 

CIA =A 


F 
F 
E 
F 
H 
F 
F 
t 
F 
F 
H 
F 
F 
F 
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F.x602.x2413.2 F:ae CIFA . 
[x51:15] 


x60:321. F:a= A. zs, Olea = t/a 


Dem. 


E.x«60:32. DHhta=A..Cla= 
F. «60:2. x51:15.2 
F z. Clfa= a, 


Df 


Df 
Df 


J) IH 


[*21°3 . («60:01)] 
[*21:3 . (*60°02)] 
[30-3 . 60-1] 
[*30°3 . 60:11] 
[60:12 . 14/21] 
[x60:13 . 14:21] 
[60°12 . 20:38] 
[*60°13 . 20:33] 
[«60:2:21] 


- [6022 . 53:52] 


[60:23 . 20:43] 
[2412 . *60°2] 
[*60°3 . 10:24] 


T 


„ae ðA: DE. Prop 


ua 


:BCa.=3.B=4: 


[10:1] J:ACa.=.A=a: 
[2412] SEET 
F.(1).(2).3F. Prop 


x60:33. F.Clex*A— A ^ Cls 


We write “An Cls” on the right, to indicate that the A concerned is of 
higher type than the A on the left. Å 


. Dem. 


_ [51:15.x24:54] 


F.«60:22:32. DE: BeClex‘A. 


F.(1).«8:24.2 F. B ve Cl ex“A 
H. (2). *10-11 . x24'15 . D +. Prop 


«BerA.q!8. 
G-A. BEA 
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Qo 
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6034. F.acCl'a [#2242 . 4602] 
«6035. bFiqia.D.aeClex‘a [60:22:34] 
*6036. Fiqi!a.>.q!Clex‘a [60:35 . 10:24] 
«60361. -:7!a.=.4 !Clex“ [60:36:33] 
60362. F.Cl“z=A outta [x51401 . x602] 
*60°37. F.Clex*t*e — Uta 


Dem. 
t.x«6021.DH:8eClex5w.=.BCtrz.q!8. 
[x51:4] =.B=Ux. 
[51:15] =.Bettz: DF. Prop 
x60371. k:ae1.J.Cl'aCOul 
Dem. 
F.x51401.2F :a—iiz.2:. 8Ca. 2:8 — A. v. B ttt 
[*54-102.452:22] 2:8«e0.v.Bel:. 
[*60:2.«22:34] 2:.BeCl'a.J.8ge0vl (1) 
F.(1).«101123. 3521.2 + . Prop 
«60:38. F:ael.z.Clex'a- t'a 
Dem. 
t.«60:37. dHria=iz.9.Clex'a= L'a: 
[10:11:23] DE: (ga) .a=1457.2.Clex'a=1a: 
[x521] 2F:ae1.2.Clexta = t'a (1) 
F.*60°361 .*51:161. F:Clex“a=¿0.).q a (2) 
F.x«60:21.x101. 2F:.Clexta= (6a.2:07 Ca. Tuo. .tfo—a: 
[x51:161] D:teCa.=.lw=a: 
[51:2] | Jizea.=.Llv=a (3) 
F.(3).xLO'1121:281.DH:.Clex'a=(1a.J:qla.=.(qga).téw=a. 
[*52:1] . =.ael: 
[(2)] J:ael (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop i 
#6039. |. Cl(ifeulty) =U A v utu v tto LU v L6) [x544 . x602] 
*60°391. F:ae2.>.ClaC0u1u2 [54411 . 60:2] 


This proposition is used in the theory of the continuity of functions 
(«234:202). 
«604.  F:8eCl'a.y C8.2.yeCl'a [60-2 .22:44] 
x6041. H:8eCl'a.dD.Ba ye Cl'a [*60°4 . 22:43] 

The following proposition is used in the theory of well-ordered series 
(25014). 
«60:42. H:BeCl'a.yC8..q!y.D.yeClex'a [x60:422] 
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x6043. t:8, yeCl'a.=.BuyeCl'a [22:59 . 60:2] 
x6044. H:8eCl'a.yeClex'a.d.8BuyeClex'a [*60°43 . «2456 . x60:22] 
The following proposition is required in the theory of "first differences" 
(*170°65). 
«60:45. F:peCl(au B). =. (ay, ò).yeCl'a.ellB.p=yo Š 
Dem. 


F. *60°2 . *22°621°68. 3 
F:peCl(au8).2.p-—(pna)v(poB) (1) 
F.a602.x2243.DH.paaeCl'a.pn 8eCI'8 (2) 
F.(1).(2).x1024.2 
F ipe Clav B). 2 (ay, 8) ye Ola. de CB. py o8 (3) 
F.«602.2 
bs (my, Ò).yeCl'a. SeCl”B.p=yvò.2.(qyò).yCa.òCg.p=yvò. 
[x22-72] 2.pCavB. | 
[«60:2] D>. peCl(av 8) | (4) 
F.(3).(4) +. Prop 
x605. F.sCla=a 
Dem. | 
F.«40'11.x«60'2.DH:zes“Cl'a.=.(q8).8Ca.zeg. (1) 
[x22441] SET (2) 
F.x2242. It:zea.J.aCa.zea. 
[*10:24] >.(948).BCa.zeB. 
[(1)] J.wzes'Cla (3) 
F.(2).(3).3F. Prop | 
x60:501. H. s*Clex‘a=a. _ 
Dem. f | 
F.x4011.«60:21.2 F:zes*Clexfta.2.(q8).8Ca.g!8.vcef8. (1) 
[«22:441] A, eg (2) 
F.x22:42. IJHtzea.J.aCa.xea. 
[x10:24.:324-5 347 ] D.aCa.qia.vea. 
[*10°24] D.(qB)-BCa.qiB.veB. 
[(1)] J.wzes'Clex“a (3) 
F. (2) . (8). DF. Prop 


The above proposition is used in the theory of cardinal multiplication 
(«115:17). 
«60:51. F.pCla=A [*40:22. 60:3] 


The following proposition is used in the cardinal theory of finite and: 
infinite (4124541). 


«6052. bis CO B.=.e CCl [x40:151.x 60:2] 
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«60:53. F:gCp'k.s.Bep'Ol*x 


Dem. 
H. %40:15 . *60°2 „Dki. BC psc. 


[440:41.60:14] 
#6054. tk. Clépe=p'Oléke [x60532] 
«6055. t:Ola=OlB.=.a=4 


yer. Dy. E e Uli 
:Bep'Cl“k1. D H. Prop 


Hl ul 


Dem. | ; 
F.x30:37 . 6014. J2k:a—-8.2.Cl'a- CI«8 | (1) 
F.«3037. DF: Clfa=ClB.D.s'Cla=s Cle. | 
[60:5] | J.a=B (2) 


F.(D.(2.2F. Pu 
#60:56. H:Clex'a=Clex“B.=.a=8 [Proof as in «60: 55] 
The following proposition is used frequently. 
*60°57. +. et Olteie 


Dem. ` Å I 
F.*40:13 .*60:2 . Dki:aex.D.aeCl*s%x (1) 


F.(1).1011.«221.2F . Prop 
«606. thtwzea.J.tweClex'a [512161 . 60:21] 


The following proposition is used in connection with cardinal multiplication 
and with greater and less (#115°17 and *117:66). 


*60°61. F.:“aCClex“a | [37:61 . «51:12 . 60-6] 
«6062. Fix, yea. D. tæv ty e Cl exa SE 
x607. . +. Cla e Cls? 


Dem. 
F.x602.F:8eCla.=.8Ca. 
[«22:1.«20:1:3] =. (m, del, gc Stéi eh, Ba Sei ai, pied, dla 
[x105] 2. (gi). B=2 (p12). 
[x20-4] 5. Set (1) 


F.(1).:x60:2 . (60:03). D H. Prop 
*60'71. F.Cls? =CI'Cls  [(*60°03)] 
«6072. F.Cle-Cl*Cls  [(560:04)] 


x61. THE SUB-RELATIONS OF A GIVEN RELATION 


Summary of «61. 


The propositions of this number (except that «61:371:372:373 imperfectly 
correspond to 60:371) are the analogues of those with the same decimal part 
in *60. Proofs are omitted, as they are exactly analogous to those in *60. 
There are very few subsequent references to the propositions of this number. 


*61:01. 
x61:02. 
x61:03. 
x61:04. 
x611. 

x6111. 
x6112. 
61:13. 
x61:14. 
«61:15. 
x61:2. 

x61:21. 
` «6122. 


«6123. 


x61:24. 


` «61:3. 


«6131. 
«61:32. 


«61:321. 


«61:33. 
«61:34. 
x61 35. 
x61:36. 


x61:361. 
*61:362. 


*x61:37. 
*61:371 


RIEAPQOÉ(RGP) ` Df 
Rlex=XP(.=R(REP.G!R)} Df 
Rel? = RI(Rel f Rel) Df 
Rel’ = RI(Rel f Rel?) Df 


F:ARIP.z.A— R(RG P) 
F:XBlex P. S. AS É(RGCP .ip!1R) 
F.RKP-R(RGP). ` B 
F.RlexP=R(RGP.q!R) 


F,EIRIP 

F.E!Rlex*P 
F:ReRIP.=.REP 
F:ReRlexP.=.REP.Í ! R 


F:ReRlex*P.=.ReRIP.q!R 


F: Re Rlex‘P.=.ReRMP—UA 
F.Rlex*P=RIP—¿Á 

F. À e RIP 

F. g RIP 

F. RMA =À 
F:P-À.z.RKP-UP 

F. Rl exfÀ =A n Rel 

t. PERIP | 

F: 1 P.D2.PeRlexeP 

F: 1 P.D. RI ex'P 
Eqi!P.=.q!Rlex“P 

F. Riz | y)=1Avi(z | y) 
F.Rlex“(a | y) 2 “e | y) 
F:Re2.2. RR À vR 
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x61:372. 
x61:373. 
x61:38. 
x61:39. 
*61:391. 
x61:4. 
«61:41. 
«61:42. 
«61:43. 


61:44. 


x61:5. 
x61:501. 
x61:51. 
«6152. 
«61:53. 
61:54. 
x61:55. 
x61:56. 
*61°6. . 


F 


:QGp. 
. RIDA =p RIA 
«RI'P-RIQ.=.P=Q 

. Rlex‘P = He. =. P =Q 
saPy.D.s|yeRlex“P 
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t: Reĝ.D.R RCO v2 

FH: Re2,.2.RIZ C0,v2, 

F: Reg, e, Blech = «RE 
F.Ri(zLyvezlw)y- vA oe | y) (z yu (ze | yu z | 2) 
F: PQ e2 .D.RI6(Po Q= A oP o ueQuu(Po Q 
F:QEeRIP.REQ.D.ReRIP 

F:QERIP.D.QARERIP 
t:QeRI'P.RGQ.q!R.D.ReRlex“P 

F: 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
HF 
F 
F 


Q, Re REP . = . Q 9 R € RP 


"QeRI'P.ReRlexP.JD.QuReRlex“P 
. RIP =P 

.¿RlexP =P 

«PRIP=A 

"SR G Q . = . AC RIQ 


= . Q ep RIA 


The analogue of *60:61 is not given, because we have no suitable notation 
for expressing it. 


x61:62. 
x617. 


F 


:aPy.zPw.DJ.a|yoziweRlex“P 
F. 


RIP e Cl‘Rel 


. «62:42. 


x62. THE RELATION OF MEMBERSHIP OF A CLASS 


Summary of «62. 


When “zea” was defined, in *20, it was defined as a propositional 
function; and this mode of definition was necessary, because we had to treat 
of this function before treating of relations. But for many purposes it is 
desirable to regard e as a relation, so that “z e a” becomes an instance of the 
notation “uRo.” This requires, strictly speaking, a change in the meaning of 
“a € a,” but it is a change which does not falsify any of the previous propositions 
in which “z e a” occurs; for if we call the new meaning “æ € a,” ie. if we put 

e =òa(zea) DI, 
we have | H:xea.=.xed. 


Hence it is unnecessary in practice to have a new notation for the new 

meaning, and we put simply | 
e=fa(xea) Df 

This definition, though strictly incorrect, is recommended by its convenience, 
and by the fact that it cannot lead to any harmful confusions. The new 
meaning of e may be taken as replacing the old throughout the remainder of 
this work. i 

The uses of the propositions of the present number occur almost ex- 
clusively in the theory of selections from a class of classes (83, «84, 485 and 
*88). Such selections are effected by means of selective relations, part of 
whose definition is that they are contained in e. Hence the uses of the present 
number. If « is the class of classes from which a selection is to be made, a 
selective relation will in fact be contained in ef x; hence the properties of ef x 
become important. Some of these properties are given in «62:4 ff. 


The most important propositions of the present number are the following: 

4622. t.e'a=za 

x62231. .F:xCQA'e.=.A — ek 

46226. F.R=e|R 

623. Ed EEN 
F:Acexk.2.G*ebeox 
F.D*e[ k=sék 
F 


(KE 1: DeèfieZi fe 


*62°43. 
*62°55. 
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«6201. c=OR(wea) Df 

x*621. F:ixea.=.cea [21:3 . (+62:01)] | 
In the above proposition, the first e has the newly-defined meaning, while 


— the second has the old meaning. In virtue of the above proposition, the new 


meaning may be substituted for the old in all' propositions hitherto proved 
concerning e, and may take the place of the old meaning in all that follows. 


— 
x622. tea=a 
Dem. 
=> 
F.«3213.2 FE .efa— 2 (x ea) 
[20:42] =q. AE, Prop 
"E | 
«62:21. F.e‘s=â(sea) [x32131] 
e | 
Thus ex consists of the classes of which z is a member. 


x*62:22. +.D‘e=V 
Dem. 
tx24:104.D+.(2).zeV. 
[10:24] | I+H:(2):(qa) .zea: 
[*33°13] >F. Lei, ae lte? 
[*2414] DF. Diese V 


«62:23. +. (res Cls- A 
F.x535.3F:aeCls-¿“A.=.q la. 
[*33°131] =.ac le: DF. Prop 
«62231. Fie CQAfe.=.A ex [2463 . x33131] 


w 


6224. t.e|e- V 


Dem. 
b.*24104.41157. D h. (2, y).zeV.yeV. 
[431-11] Db. tem. set. Vey. 
[*10:24] 2 Ls (a, y)2(qa).wea.aey: 
[*34-1] Dt+:(a,y):weley: 
[25-14] 3Fielee Y 
46225. b.cle=48 im! (an 8) 
Dem. ` 
F.x941.x9111.2 F :a(ele) B. Ta. en, gef, 
[«22:33] =." (an 8):D F. Prop 
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| > 
x6226. F.R=e|R 


Dem. | 
— 
F.x3218.2 F:xRy.z.ve Ry. 
-> 
[30:33.32:12] =.(qa).zea.aky. 
> | | 
[x341] =.a(e|R)y: It. Prop 
#623. EL. eiis stk 
Dem 


F.x3871.DF.e“«=%2 ((qa).aex.zceaj 
[(*40°02)] =s'k. D+. Prop 


x6231. F. p: E= sik 


Note that, since e is not a homogeneous relation, e. not one in which 
referent and relatum belong to the same type, d is strictly meaningless. 
For if we have zea.aex, the two es have different meanings, and do not 
therefore properly give ze But it is convenient to allow e, on the undér- 
standing that the ambiguity of e is to be differently determined for the two 
factors in the product ele, namely the second e must make both referent and 
relatum belong to the next type above that to which they respectively belong 
for the first e. 


Dem, | 
> i 
F.«3213.2 F. ee P (z e° x) 
[x345] = 2 {(qa)-vea.aex} 
[(#40°02)] = sé 


pwe : 
x6232. F.s=e=e- [30:41 .:62:3:31 . x37'11] 


T 
«6233. F.e= IÙ Cls 


Dem. 
H. x62:2 .%30:-3. DF: Bea. ze, 8 =a. 
[*20°41] =p. 8=a.aeCls. 
[*50°1.*35°101] ze, B(IPCls) a : D +. Prop 


The use of «2041 in the above proof depends upon the fact that a is. 
merely an abbreviation for an expression of the form 2 (yz). 


x62:34. +. Pe=sg(Ple) 


Dem. 
F.*37:101. (43701). DF: -aP.B. Gross D lu), gef, aal ` 
[*34:1] = & {a(P |e)8): 


[x32:1:23] 


aísg(Ple) 8::2F.Prop 
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x624. Hejk=da(zea.aex) [x21:2.(x35:02)] 

The relation ef £ is very important in cardinal arithmetic, in connection 
with the problem of selection from the members of vie, of extracting one 
term out of each of the members of x. A relation which is to effect this 
selection must be contained in ef <. 
x6241. t.Aéefk=kx—L1A 

* Dem. 
F.«x35101. OF :z(e[| k)a.=.zea.adek: 


[1011281] 2 F :. (qa). alepxr)a.=:(qo).nea.aex : 


[*10:35] E:(qe).zea:aek: 
[x245] =:H!la.aex: 
[53:52] ` =:qaex— A (1) 


F.(1).«x33131.2F. Prop 
«6242. F:A—ek.2.Afefk=k 


Dem. 
| F.«5136.2F: Hp... C-0A. 
[*22°621] J.K=K—I(A. 
[62:41] D.e k— k&:2F. Prop 
«62:43. H.Dfefk=sik 
Dem. 
t.«33:11.DH. D'e) x= (Ha). x (ex) a} 
[x35101] =&{(qa).vea.aex} 
[(440:02)] = sfc. D+. Prop 
«62:44. LIR Ge Rada 
Dem. 
b.*x231.3b:.RGe.=:r2ha.d,,. vea: 
[32:18] sae R'a. AE 
[x11:2.«221] =:(a). Ra Can Db. Prop 
x62:45. F: RGe.ENR“AR.=:ace (1'R.2,.R“aea 
Dem. 
kF.x1421 séit, D F :. Roaca.=:E! Ra. Raca: 
[x30:33.x5:32] =:E!Rfa:zRa.J, .wea (1) 


F.(1).x10413.3F::ae UR .2,. R'aea:z 
Nec edu A 
[«10:29.«11:62] = :. « € (IR . A, E! R'aszae AR . cha. Da x + EG: 
[k33:14.«4 71] =#:xnaeA'R.J,.E!Rasaka. Jo eat. 
[K37:104.x11:2]=:. E! REAR.ACe:: DE. Prop 
This proposition is useful in the theory of selections. It is used in the 
proof of «83:27, and thence of «83:28. | 
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x625. hH. 
Dem. 


x6251. F 


Dem. 
*6252. F 
= Dem. 
x62:53. F 
x6254. F: 
x6255. +: 

Dem. 
x62:56. F. 

Dem. 
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IC € 
F.«3321.45213.2F. Oste. 
[452-173] 5 F:aeG*t. Da. taca: 
[62:45] Db. Ge 


` ` 
:Elefa.D.ta=efa 


F.x5215172.2 F: Hp, 3 geg? 
[*51:15] 3iz-ifa.m, mea: 
[30:3] 2 : ua = e'a: DF. Prop 


:Elea,.=.ael.=.Etua 


E.302.D-:.Elea.=:(qb):xea.=,.e=b: 
[x52:11] =:ael: 
[52:15] =:E!efa:. D+. Prop 


:Ele'a.D.ca=1a [x62:51:52] 


acl.D.ca=i'a [62:51:59] 

«Cl. 3. a= Es 
.«6254.DH:.Hp.D:aex.2..e'a=1'a: 
[33571] Dtefe=ifk:Dt. Prop 


` ` 
ep uia = u [uta = a1u 


F.352:3 62:55. 2 Fel ttai Lp ura 
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(1) 


(2) 


E. x35101. «376.2 F: o (Ll t2) Bem iat t (qu) yea. B =y: 
[51:51] =:B=Ux:(qy).yea.B=ty: 
[10:35] =Hi(qy).B=tw.yea.B= ly: 
[13:193] =:(qy).B=la.yea.la=ly: 
[51:23] =Z:(qy).B=tz.yea.z=y: 
[#13195] =:B=1'z.zea: 
[*51:51] z TT .vea: 
[351] zt:z(a108 
F. (1). (2). D F. Prop 

46257. t.i=epl 
Dem. sa 6255. DEweP1 ep 


[x52:18] MIU 
[35:452] _ =4.D F. Prop 


` «63. RELATIVE TYPES OF CLASSES 
Summary of *63. 


The notations introduced in this and the two following numbers serve to 
express the type of one variable in terms of the type of another. They are 
very useful in arithmetic, where it is necessary to take account of types in 
order to avoid contradictions. The two chief notations are “t'a, for the 
type in which a is contained, and “t“x,” for the type of which z is a member. 
We put E 
«63:02. tfa=av—a Df 

This defines “the type of members of a,” or “the type which is of the 
same type as a.” The characteristic of a type is that if r is a type, we have 

(Ge). zer, | | | 
and conversely, if Lei, æ e v, then risa type. For in that case, “æ er” is true 
whenever it is significant, t.e. whenever z belongs to the type which is the 
range of significance of z in “zer.” Consequently r is this range of signifi- 
cance, t.e. is a type. 

Since we have (2).ze(avu—a), it follows that av—a is a type. It is 
not “the type of a” but “the type of the members of a.” (In case a is null, 
“the type of the members of a” may be interpreted as meaning “the type to 
which æ belongs when ‘zea’ is significant.”) “The type of z,” ùe. the type of 
which z is a member, is defined as follows: í 
*6301. tfr=i'æv — uz Df | 

By what was said above, "Le" is the type of the members of t“z, i.e. the 
type of z. By combining the definitions of Ge and t/a, we obtain 

F. ta = t tæ. | 

Thus t,wetw and Fiya. D. yete. 

In short, Gs consists of everything either identical or not identical with a, 
that is, every y for which there is such a proposition, whether true or false, . 
as “y=x.” We put “tx” here instead of “ta,” because z need not be a class, 
and is in fact subject to no limitation whatever, whereas “tz” is not signi- 
ficant unless z is a class, and therefore we write “ta” rather than "£a." 

We put also 
x63:011. #“æx=tæ. Df 

This definition serves merely to bring Ge notationally into line with Ain 
and the types #“z, tz, ... tx, ta, ... defined below. 

In virtue of «20:8, we have 

F: puy ~ga. 2.9 (uv ~ $a) = t'a, 
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i.e. if “ga” is significant, then the range of significance of the function gè is 
the type of a. It follows that two ranges of significance which overlap are 
identical, and two different ranges of significance have no member in common. 

It will be seen that ve is always of the next type above that of æ, and s'« 
(if < is a class of classes) is of the next type below that of x. We put 


x63-03. tx =t's'e Df 
so that t,‘« is the type next below that in which « is contained. Thus if « is 
a class of classes of individuals, ¢,‘« is the class of individuals. We put also 
#6304. #“=t“ Df 
x63:041. #“z= t“ Df and so on 
«63:05. t¿x=t tx Df 
«63051. ¿“< —t,t,« Df and so on 

Thus given any two objects which are members of any one of the follow- 
ing: the type of z, the type of the classes to which « belongs, the type of the 


classes to which these classes belong, and so on, we can express the type of 
either of our two objects by means of its relation to the other object. 


The propositions of this and the two following numbers will hardly ever 
be used until we come to cardinal arithmetic. They are used constantly in 
the first section on cardinal arithmetic, and they are constantly relevant in 
the first section on relation-arithmetic. Moreover they are usually required for 
cardinal and ordinal existence-theorems. 


Among the most useful propositions of the present number are the 
following: 
x63:103. k .xet'x 
*63:105. F.aCt,a 
«6311. h:ret'a.DJ.tixz=av-a=t"a 

I.e. if æ either is or is not a member of a, then the type of z is the type 
which contains a. This proposition uses «20:8. 
«6313. t:gpaz.py.o.yet'z 

I.e. if there is any function satisfied by both æ and y, then y is of the type 
of w. It is necessary to the use of this proposition that, if $2 is a typically 
ambiguous function, it should receive the same typical determination for z and 
for y. For example, we have always æ =æ and y = y; but we must not regard 
these às values of one function 2—2, because such a function is typically 
ambiguous. On the other hand, =a and y=a are values of one function 
2=a, because here the presence of a renders the function typically determinate. 
x6315. F.tUx=tx 
*63'19. EL. Gigs t'a 

R&W I 26 
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«63:16. /:vet'y.=.yete.=.q f n ty. —€— 

This proposition, which depends upon *63'11, and thence upon *20°8 and 
+13:3, and thence upon 9:14-15, is vital to the whole theory of types. 
6332. +.t%e=s tx 
x63:371. F: B Ct,“a.=.Bet‘a 
x63:3388. F.t't'e— ir _ | 

. We shall have generally ¿mn =¢™+"x, where we may count suffixes as 
"negative indices, so that ¢™t,‘« = tm" x or la m'k according. as m or n is the 
greater. 
«635. F:iweta.=.actir.=.aCtx.=.tu=tsa 

This proposition is used constantly. 
x6301. b:aet«.=.aCtx.=.«Cta.=.t6a=t' 
x63:52.. FraehA.=.aCtHA.=.ACH QA.= .ta=i'A.=.ta=kA 
«63:53. tizetéa.=.Pa=ta.=.tv= ta 

The above four propositions, together with four similar ones (63:54:55:56:57), 
give transformations which enable us to express any relation of type, as be- 
tween class and members or members of members or etc., that is likely to 
occur in practice. 

«6364. F.tB=U“B 
This proposition is often used in the first section on cardinal arithmetic. 


«63:66. |. Cla = Pie 


x6301. tæ u tæv- u Df 


x63011. Ba = t“ Df 

*6302. t'a=au=a Df 

463083. b'k=t's'k Df 

«63:04. “= t“ Df 

63041. Ex = tex — Df 

63:05. tx = t tx Df 

«63051. t, = tt, Df. | 

«631. H.(æ).set'a 22:88] 

x63101. H. tz = tuta = cu — ua [x202 . (63:01:02)] 
«63102. H. (y). yet“ [*63:1:101] 
463-108. F. z et“ [x63:101. 51:16] 
«63104. F:qa.— dy. yetíz — [#63:101 .x18:14] 
«63:105. F. a C ka [*22-58] 

*63:106. H. tya=t,—a [22:8] 
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63107. +} :. (æ). de: (by): 3. by 
Dem. 

F.x211.x1011. 'DF.(y) f(y) v f (by) (1) 
F. (1). #1013221. D k z. (2). pe. D: oy. f (py) v > (py): 
[45-1] 2:4y. 2. f (dy) v o f (by): 
[2-2] 2:f($óy).2.4$y:. EH. Prop 

«63:108. F: f(y et'z).D.yet'z [*63:107:102] 

«63109. F: f(yeta).D.yet a [631071] - 

*6311. HF:xet/a.2.t'z—av —a= ta 


Dem. 
F . +22:34 (63:02) . 2 F :: Hp.D:zea.v.zmea: 
[x20:8] 2:9(yea.v.y cea) - ü(y—a.v.ys a): 
[*22°3°31.%51°15] 2:av—ac-i'r o —ta (1) 


.F-(1). («630102).2 + . Prop 
6342. Fr, dev der. D: pyy ~ by. =y. y eto 
Dem. | 
F.x6311.«x208.2 H1. Hp. D : tx = 2 (pz) v — Side: 
[*20:31.«22:391:392] IiYEl L. Zye dy v o däs, Db. Prop 
«63:13. F:$órz.$y.2.yet'z [463112 . Imp. Add] 
«6314. F:(m).mea.D.tia=a [x24141T:24.(&63:02)] 


6315. t.titz=ta [x63:14:102] 

«63151. +. 1,1, a = ta . [*63:14-1] 

x*63:152. F. x et tz [x63:103:15] 

63:16. b:vet'y.=.yete.=.qitanty.=.tw=ty 

Dem. | 

F. 63-101 «51:28. 2  :zetfy. m . y et a) 
F.6313. IFs(q2).zetiz.zety.D.yet'a (2) 
ox63'103.DH:yetz.D.yétw.,yet'y. 
[x10-24] DJ.A!tzat'y E (3) 
F.(2).(83.29F:yet'z. m.p Too ty (4) 
F.«63103.2 F:t'z—t*y.D2.yet'a . (5) 
F.«62913. IH:yetiz.zetz.J.zet'y (6) 
F.«63:13. Itzety.zety.D.zet'z: 
[Q)] JSi:iyet'z.zety.D.zet'o AT) 
F.(6).(T). Dhisyetz.Dizetz.=.zet'y (8) 
F.(5).(8). Dhs.yeta.=.twe=ty (9) 


F.(1).(4).(9). DF. Prop 
26—9 
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*x6317. Fryetæ.zety.d.zet'a [x63:16) 

*x6318. F. ! ba [x10'25 . «63:1] 

*63:181. F:aCtB.=.8Cta0.=.9!t ant B.=.ta=t8 
Dem. 


F.x63105 . IHt:ia=tB.D.aCtB (1) 
t.x246. DE: aCt,B.DJ:a=tB.veq!t'B—ra (2) 
F.x63151. Jb:aztg.2.tfa-tB (3) 
F ..*63:11. IH:zekt'B.ze—a.d.tizZ=t“Btz=t'—a. 
[63-106] D.L = t8 (4) 
E(2).(8).(4). DHraCt,8.J.tfa=t'B . (5) 
F.(1).(5). JHraCtB.=.t'a=t'B (6) 
r. (922. BE Cases a= tI (7) 
F.x6311. It:zetantB.DJ.tiz=ta.txz=t'B. 
[x13:171] A. a=it 8 (8) 
F.x6318. De: a=t B.D.H! tant B (9) 


F.(8).(9). ItiqitantbB.=.ta=t'B (10) 
F.(6).(7).(10).2F. Prop 


*63-:182. F:aCt/8.8Cty.2.aCty [*63 181] 
x63:19. |. Goss t'a 


Dem. 
+. x63:105 .*22'42 .DF.aCta.taCta. 
[63:13] Dt.actt ‘a. 
[x63:16] DF. Prop 


«63191. F.taetta [x63:103:19] 
x632.  F:ixseta.acetik.2. C2 — l'a tk 
Dem. 
F.«6311. Dt: Hp, 23. Gëss t'a. tfa— bi (1) 
H. (1). *63:19 . (63:04). DF: Hp. D . “x = t'a = t<: DE. Prop 


x6321. FiaCtv.=.tfa=t'e 


Dem. 
F.«G3:181:15. DO FH: a C tæ. = . t/a = t tæ 
[x63:15] = Ger D+. Prop 
x6322. FraCtz.=.zetid.= . tix = t a 
Dem. : 
F.x63108. “Dh:taz=tia..xet,éa (1) 
F.(1).#63:11.2F:2zetéa,. = Häss Ida (2) 


F.(2).«6321.2F. Prop 
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x6323. F:aCt'z.kCt'a. A, Die ei Liv [63:2:22] 


Propositions of the same kind as tbe above can obviously be extended to 
t'a, etc. i 


x633. F:(a).aer.D.(x7).æes'k 


Dem. 
F.x101.2F: Hp.2.Vex. 
[440-221] 2D.sk= V. 
[*24:14] 2.(a).zestÍ 12k. Prop 
«63:31. F.s(xu—x)=s'ku—sk 
Dem. 
F.x40171. OO Obiz.zxes(ku—xk).zmiaes'k.v.mest—k (1) 
H. (1). x22:88 . «63:83. Dh: wes*e.v.ves'—K (2) 
F. x22'88 . It:wzesik.V.xe— SK (3) 


F.(2).(8).310:22113.2 
Fivwesk.V.zes —kiaesfk,V.xe—sik:. 
[(1). 5:1] It:wes(ku—K).=: zeskk..V.ze—sék:. Dr. Prop 


Note that the use of «10:221 in the above proof depends upon the fact 
that ze ste occurs both in (2) and in (3), so that these are both of the form 


J (z e sek). 
«63339. F.tx=stx [*63°31 . (x63-02-08)] 
x63:321. F.t r= tI = to tik 


Dem. 
F .*20°2 .(x63:03) . IF. A AN = st e 
[63:32] =t tx (1) 
[*20°2.(*63°03)] = bt sk 
[*63°151] =t su 
[*20:2.(x63:03)] —ük (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


x6333. Fih =h. D.h = tA [30:37 .«63:32] 
x6334. tH.tta=t a=s't'a 


Dem. 
F. 63:32. DEF. t ta = st ta ; 
[*63°15] = s'ta (1) 
[x63101] =s (Lau — ta) 
[x63:31] = sav — sa 
[*53°02] =av-a 
[(63:02)] = ta (2) 


F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
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«63:85. F:ta=4B..ta=t8 [K3037.x63:34] 
63:36. bite =tr.D.4%e= tr [*63°35°33] 


*63:361. 
x63:37. 
x63:371. 


Dem. 


x63:38. 


Dem. 


x63:381. 


Dem. 


x63:382. 


x63: 383. 
Dem. 


*63'384. 
x63:39. 
x63:391. 


Dem. 


x63:392. 


Dem. 


F: 
F: 
F 


bfa=t'B.OJ.t'a=tiB8”  [x30'37 . x63:19] 
b'a=tB.=.ta=t8 [x63-35'361] 

:8 Ctía.z.8et'a 
F.x63181.2F: 9Cty/a. 
[463:37] . Dës 18. 
[63:16] «Beta: It. Prop 


:aelfie.melía.2.tm—tfa-tx 


. t,“ a = t 8 . 


HMW H H 


F.*63:11. Ak: Hp, 3. Gas t'a. t'a = t< 
F.(1).463:334.2 F: Hp. 2. 6a = tt fk 
[x63:151:33] = e 
F.(1).(2).2+. Prop 

SAA NO Dëss bf 
F.63:38:105. 


[*10:11:23.«40-11] D F : es tx.) , Doss bi 
F.(1).:63:32. D F. Prop | 


bem it [x63:18 : (x63:03)] 


F 
F 
F 


F 


F.:63:3818 .310:11:23:35 . DF ia et r. D. tt e= thia 


[*63°19] = ta 
[*63°11] zh 
H. (1). *10-11-23 .:63:18 . D k. Prop 

Liv ss CA, D. tykk m UN. =t [*63:383:37] 


Phe — bA. =, hik= tb. 


Et të E = e a= pty 


«to tz = EY 


F.«x63:39.2 F: P = Py. 
. =.Ua=tYy:3F.Prop 


[63:15] 


ATA X. m. ml Im. = t, 


F.x63:39.2 TA ET AA 
[x63:321] 
H. (1). *63°39. D F . Prop 


t tfe = SU. 
tyk =t A 


HI IH 


DFiaet «.vea. Dd. ass tet 


, iess EA. [*63:33:384:37] 


[PART H 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 
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x634.  Fraetix.ket r.d. t a= hie = hA 


Dem. ; i 
F.x63:3818. 2F : Hp. 2. ty" a = t e Gf = 6X. 
[*30°37.(%63°05)] DD. ia = tx tfl i — LX. 
[463-321] 2. ëss tie. t =t“): It. Prop 


«63:41. HF. — t, 


Dem. | 
+ . 463-418 . x10-11-28-85 . D Fixet A.D. ttr = Ulf 
[*63:383] - | = tek 
[x63:38:18.*10:11:23:35] =t (1 
F.(1).«6318.2 +. Prop 


«63:42. +. PX = (7 [30:37 .63:41:383] 
x63:43. H.iPa=taz [x69:3415] 
x6344. + .t,‘a=ta [*63:43:34] | 
It is obvious that the analogues of ‘the above propositions will hold for 
ë and t„ tt and ti, etc. We shall not prove these analogues, but if occasion 


arises we shall assume them, referring to the corresponding propositions for 
t and t. 


x635. +: vetias=.aetz.=.aCta.=.tw=t'a 
Dem. 
F.*63:15.2F:a Ct“. 
[x63-371] 
F. (1) . +63:22'. D F. Prop 


„ACh ta. | 
~aet*x (1) 


Mou 


«63:51. FE:detik.s.aCtik.=.«Cta.= . la = tin 
Dem. 


E42. (63:03) . DF: a Ct. sot tés. 


[*63:371:19] =.act ts. 
[4"2.(63:03)] =.aett x. 

[63:383] GT DAN (1) 
F.(1).«63:5:22. D +. Prop 


«63:59. F:aet'A.=.aCtA.=.ACHA.=.ta=ti'i.=.Pa=tA 
Dem. 
i € 
Lag > . (63:03) . D 


Fracha. =.a Ct “sA, 
[*63°321] =.a Ct ts A. 
[(*63:03:05)]  =.aCtX | (1) 
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F.x63:321.2 


Fiach. , 8 e EA, 


[63:22] . la = t 

[63:321] =EN. (2) 
[x63 3914142] =. a= t^. (3) 
[4623151181] =.ACh ta. 

[x63:15] = ..X C ta (4) 


F.(1).(2).(3). (4). D + . Prop 


*6353. tzeti'a.=.tiz=t'a.=.ta=t, a 


Dem. 
+. «30:87. D F: Ex = tfa . D. t Pæ = t ta. 
[*63:43:34] DD. txt a (1) 
F.x«x6319.29 FF :tfz-—ta.2.0Ufz = ta (2) 


F.(1).(2). «63:5. D +. Prop 
x6354. Fractik.=. b'a=t'k.= ta=t'k.=.ta=t'n 


Dem. 
F.«3037 . DE sta = bin, A, bitte = ti tk. 


[463:34:321] (D. ës bis (1) 
F.x30:37 . DF :tfa = tyk. D . tha =the. 
[463:19:383] 2 . t'a = tk (2) 


H. (1) . (2) . «68:51L:53.2 + . Prop 
*63'55. Finet A. =. h fami X. =E . tg = hA =E PEUT EA =. HEX 
[Proof as in *63:54] 8 


*63'56. L:zetiv, =. ta = Liv, = Um = is 


Dem. 
F. x63321. Dk:arete.=. vet, ‘tx. 
[63:58] = a= tk (1) 
[463:383] = hk (2) 
b.(1).#6353. Db iwet{e.=. ta = tk 
[x63'321] = bie (3) 


F.(2).(3). D+. Prop 
x6357. bF:aetía.z.tía-tX.m.tfa-t'X.z.0q tX 
[Proof as in «63:56] 
x63:61. +. Pre 49% [x6319:101] 
*63°62. F:xmet ‘a. Dd. txeta. Us ta 


Dem. 
F.x6353.3F:Hp.2.x =t'a. 
[63:61] D. DU =ta. 
[x63:16] D.tfeetfas At, Prop 
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*63-621. F:xea.D.ireta.tio=ta [6362 . 63:105] 
*63'63. F-:vet~‘a.D.Uixet a. tiise = ta 


Dem. 
F.*63'101 DH. tx = UU, 
[x6362] ODF: Hp.d. taste. 
[*63-19] D. Pta = tute (1). 
F.(1).*63103.>F. Prop | 
«63:64. H.tB=ti1“B 
Dem. 


H. x51'16 . +37:62 . J 
HrzeB. D.wvelu.tretB. 
[«63:105:38] 2 . xet t's. tla = t“. 
[*13°13] à. cet UB (1) 
| F.(1).*63:51.2 F. Prop 
x63:65. H.Cléfa=t'a [x*63'371 . x60-2] 
«63:66. F.Clta=téw [x635 . 602] 
x63'661. F .t‘Cl'a=ta [x60:34 . x63:105:53] 
*63:67. +. Olive Air [x63'51 . +602] 
«63:68. F. Oltäw ss bi [63:52 .60:2] 


x64. RELATIVE TYPES OF RELATIONS 


Summary of «64. 

In the present number, we introduce notations defining the type of a 
relation relatively to the types of its domain and converse domain, when 
these types are given relatively to some fixed class a. If R is any relation, 
it is of the same type as t“ DR T (UR. If DR and AR are both of the 
same type as a, R is of the same type as t'a Y ta, which is of the same type 
as af a. The type of t'a f £/a we call twéa, and the type of ‘a T ta we call 
gata, and the type of tm'a f tn‘a we call tmn‘a, and the type of tm'a T ta we 
call ta, and the type of t"*a Y t„“a we call "t,éa. We thus have a means of 
expressing the type of any relation R in terms of the type of a, provided the 
types of the domain and converse domain of R are given relatively to a. 

The most useful propositions of the present number are the following: 
«6416. F: ECtaTt/8.2.Ret'(Gat06'8) 
x64201. F: EG S.D. Ret*S.tURE —US | 
*64-231. F: Ret*^Qq.2.D'Ret*D'Q. ARet AQ. CE et*C*Q 

Here *C*R et*C*Q" will only be significant if R and Q are homogeneous 
relations, which is not required by the rest of the proposition. When R and 
Q are homogeneous relations we have 
*6424. F:Ret'Q.=.CRet'CQ.=.téCOR=t“CQ 

This proposition is useful in connecting ordinal and cardinal existence- 
theorems. 

64312. H. Px = tty = t tw 
x645.  F.RI«£&a f 48) = t*(t a T (8) =t(a B) 

This proposition is frequently used. It states that the class of relations 
whose referents are of the type of members of a while their relata are of the 
type of members of 8 (i.e. the class of all relations contained in ta Í B) is 
the type of ta'a Y 6,58 and is also the type of at B. 
x64:55. F: OPCh'a. =. P ety ‘a 
x6457. F:O PC tæ. =. P eto 

The propositions of the present number are mostly obvious, though formal 
proofs are sometimes not very easily found. The use of the propositions of this 
number occurs chiefly in the first section on relation-arithmetic and in the 
proofs of existence-theorems in ordinal arithmetic and the theory of ratio. 
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46401. twa=t(t'att'a) Df 
«64011. £z =t(ta ft) Df 
«64012. (a =t(ta tU) Df 
«64013. ao =t (tx T tc) Df 
*64:014. 2a = t (tw f txs) Df 
ete. 
*6402. tn a=t(t a Pta) Df 
«64021. toʻa =t (t'a Pta) Df 
#64022. ty'a=t“(téa Pta) Df 
etc. 
#6403. ta= t(t af ta) Df 
x64031. ta =t (tfa Tta) Df 
i etc. 
*6404. Ua=1t (ta Pta) Df 
*64:041. 1a =t (tata) Df 
etc. 
«64:1. F.afaectya 
Dem. 
F.«x21:2. Dr:a=t"a.D).afa=taf ta 
F.x3509. ODb:aTa-t/aTta.2.a-tfa: 
[Transp]  2Fb:act/a.2.aTa- taf ta 
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(1) 
(2) 


F.(1).(2).2F:.a-tía.v.adta:2:aTfa-taf fa. v.a Pasta Tifa (3) 


F.(3).*51:15.*63:101:191. Dk: a T a=ta T ta . v . a F ata T t'a 


H. (4). x51:15 63:101 . (+64:-01). I +. Prop 
«6411 b.tyfa=t(ata) [*64:1.*63:16] 
x6412. F.af Betta P tB) 

Dem. ` 


F.«35:85:86 63:18. D k: a F 8 t/a t/8.2.a- t/a. B= tB 


F.(1). Transp. D2F:a=t%a.8=t⁄8.2.a 8-t/attB: 
a-—t/a.B4Xt/8.2.aT E t/aTtB: 


[k63:101.45115] ^ 2Ft:a-ta.2.aT8et'(ta 118) 


F. (1). Transp. 2bF:acta.2.aT Bla T th). 
[x63:101.x51:15.Transp] 2.aT Bet (tia t 68) 
F.(2).(3).3F. Prop 


#6413. E. a Pt B)=t (a PB) [x6412.x63:16] 
36414. F.(x%,y).e(t a tB)y [x631 . «35:103] 
#6415, F.(R).RGt/a 1 4B [464-14 . 25:14:11] 


(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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` 64:16. F:RCtfaftB.=. Ret (t'a 14,8) 
Dem. | 
F.«x211.2F: R-t/aTt8.v. Rd tatu: 
- [2342] DE: R-t/aftB.RGtíaTt8.v.RtaTt8 (1) 
F.(1) «64:15 .10:22113. 2 
F: RGt'atTt8:R-tfíatt/8. RGt/att/8.v.R-ot'aTu 8 (2) 
F.(2).«X51.2 
Fr RGt/attB.s:Rot/aTtt 8. RGtaTt8.v. Ria] t8: 
[«23:42] "R=téatt'Bev.R+téatt'B: IF. Prop 
By putting Lire (where í and s are some index and suffix which have been 
defined) for a and Liza for 8, the above propositions give results applicable 
to any of the types defined at the beginning of this number, because of 
tt a = tia. 
x642. Fsq!RAS.D.SetR.UR=tS [x63:13:16] 
*64201. F: EG S.D. Ret'S.t* R S t'8 


Mou 


Dem. 
i F.«x256.2F:. Hp. O2: R- S.v.g!S— RH: 
[13:14] >:R=S.v.R+S8:. DF. Prop 
«64:21. kizRy.D.Ret(téz ty) 

Dem. 
F.x63:103 .35:108. D k. x (ta F tty) y (1) 
F.(1). DE: Hp.d. ql R ^ (t 1 ty) (2). 
F. (2). x642. DF. Prop 


x6422. F.Ret«t( DR Tt R) [*6416 . x63105 . x35'83] 
#6423. F. R= tst R j 
Dem. 
F.x63:103. «4113.2 F. RGR (1) 
H. (1). *64°201. DF. Prop 
«64:231. +: Ret'Q.D.DRetDQ. AR et AQ. CR ef CQ 
Dem. 
F.*63:19.2F::. Hp. D : æRy . Da, y 2 2Qu - V - ~ (Qy) :: 
[*10:28] DI :: (qy). æRy . Dz :- G). 2Qy - v . G) - ~ (Qy) :. 


[5:63] De te (AY) - xQy 44 v 1- ~ (FY) + xQY : (AY) -20y :. 
[3:26] 2,1. (gy) -aQy - V « > (HY) - QY (1) 
E.(1).«38:13.DF:. Hp.D:zeDR.D, .zeDQu-DWQ: ` 
[(463:02)] 2:D'R CDQ: 

[63:371] 2:D'R et*D'Q (2) 
Similarly E: Hp. 2.Q*Z et*G*Q. ORetO ` (3) 


F.(2).(3. ODF. Prop 
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«64:24. H:Ret'Q.=.CRet'CQ.=.tCR=tCQ 


. This proposition is only significant when R and Q are homogeneous 
relations. 


‘Dem. 
H. *64°22 . x63181. DFH. Ret (CRECER). 
[*13:12] DE CR RO. Ret (tQ Tt OC) (1) 
H. *64:22 «63:181. 2 F. Qet (t CQ Y t CQ) (2) 
F.(1).(2).«6316. DH: CR — tC Q.2. Re tQ (3) 


F.(3).:64:231 . *63°16°37 . D 
F: Bet, e, #iCR=tCQ.=.CRetCQ:IF. Prop 
X643. — Fitwa=twB.=.a et'B .=. ta =t. =. bha = th 
Dem. 


F.x30:37 . (64-01). DF:tfa=t B.D. toa = toh (1) 
F.«641.. Ititwid= to D.a A€tw'B. 
[464-16] 2.aTtaCtB8 TF LB. 
[+35:9-91] 2.aCt68. f 
[x63:181] 5. t/a — tB (2) 
+. (1). (2). 63:16:37 . DF. Prop 

x6431. EL. tv» — trf [63:15 . (464-01:011)] 

*64:311. F. “a = tft ‘a [*63°321 . (x64:022:01)] 


x64312. F. tae = maqa tyta [6315 . (63:04) . (*64:014:011:01)] 
x64313. F. taa = tft m tuha [x63321 . (&63:05)] 


x64:32. F : La = ta B .= tía = fag a . too = t B . 
«Pg = 28 , 


Mia = pg . 
.act'B.= .t'a=t'B 


Moun 


Dem. 
F.x64:319:3. Dtitya=tB.= titfa= tn. 
[63:41:39] .t'a=t'B 


Similarly the other equivalences are proved. 


x64:33. F . € tu NA tía = tatu =e tog = tp . . iq = too’ H. . 


mom 


$ a= tu. SS, Doss bin 
en. i 
HF. 464'311/313.D F: tata = te“, 
[x643] . t“t “a = ttf y D 
[«63:383-41:55] a= typ (1) 


Similarly the other equivalences are proved. 


e tw ha = tu top P 


Moun m 


46434. Fiaetip.=.td= tu. =e Mast. =. Pasty M. 
[Proof as in *64°33] 


WA ETA 
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*64:5.  F. Rl(£'a 1 48) =t (tia 1 4,8) =t (aT B) [64-13-16 . 61:2] | | 
x6451. bia | yet (to T ty) [k64:21 . x55132] 

#6452. F:izetía.yet/8.2.m|yet'(t/att 8) [e6311.x6451] 

«64:53. tiweta.òCtB.2.(a)] 8et(t'a P tB) 


Dem. 
F.«6451.. H. (tx) | Še (tta P tb) (1) 
F.x63*62. Dt: Hp, 23. Gees ta (2) 
. F.«63:18L:37. D+:Hp.D.18=t8 (3) 


F.(1).(2). (3). DF. Prop 
This proposition is used in connection with cardinal addition («110-18). 
x6454. H. RI«ta T ta) = tua fia T a) = t Rl«(a f a) 
„ [*64:5. 61:34 .63:105:11 . (&64:01)] 
#6455. H:CPCtia.=.Petw'a 


Dem B 
F.x3591.2 F: CPCtía.z. P Gtya tua, 
[64:54] =. Pety‘a: D+. Prop 
16456. F. RI (téx 7 t2) = a 
Dem. 


+. 645 6315 „ D k. Rl*(t*z T tæ) = t (tix f tæ) 

[(64-011)] ‘=e. Db. Prop 
«6457. FF: CSP Cie. =. Peta [64-56 . «35:91 . 61:2] 
*646. — F.H P-RI(GDP 7T&1*P) 


Dem. 
F.x35:83.«03105.2F. PELDP Tt UP. 
` [64-201] DH. P =D P UP) 
[464"5] " =RI(t DT 4*IP).2 +. Prop 
*6461. F:D*'Pet'a.(O*Pet*8. d.t P —t'(at B) 
` Dem. ` 
F.*63°16°35. D+ : Hp. O.t/D'P—t'a.t(I*P =B. 
[*64:6] D. P= t (tfa T t8) 
[x645] ` =t(af 8): +. Prop 
*6462. H:DPetDQ.AP AQ. =. Pet'Q.=.tP=tQ 
Dem | 
+.x*64:-61. 9 +: Hp. 2. #P=t(D“Q fT G*Q) 
[*64°5°22.%63°16] =Q (1) 
F.(1).*64:-231.2 F. Prop 


«64:63. H:DPeta.APtB.=.tiP=-i(atB8).=.Pet“(at e 
Dem. 
F.x645.2 E : P =t (a T 8).0.UP =t (ta TB). 
[x64-231.x35:85:86] D. DP etta. AU Perla. 
[*63°19 | D. DP eta. AP et*8 (1) 
F. (1) .*64:61 . *63'16. D F. Prop 


«65. ON THE TYPICAL DEFINITION OF AMBIGUOUS SYMBOLS 


Summary of *65. 


In this number we are concerned with definitions and propositions in 
which an ambiguous symbol is determined as belonging to some assigned 
type. If “a” is an ambiguous symbol representing a class (such as A or V 
for example), “a,” is to denote what a becomes when its members are deter- 
mined as belonging to the type of z, while “a(z)” denotes what a becomes 
when its members are determined as belonging to the type of Gs Thus 
e.g. “Vo” will be everything of the same type as z, ùe. t'a; V (x) will be Gite, 
Similarly if “R” stands for a relation of ambiguous type, such as A or V, 
R, will denote what R becomes when its domain is confined within the type 


of z; Ry,y will denote what R becomes when its domain and converse domain ` 


are confined respectively within the types of z and y; Ri, y) will have the 
domain and converse domain confined respectively to the types of Gs and ty; 
with analogous meanings for R (æ) and R(z,). Throughout this number, 
R and a do not stand for proper variables, but for typically ambiguous symbols. 


The notations of the present number are used in the elementary parts of 
_ the theory of cardinals and ordinals, 2.e. in Part III, Section A, and in Part IV, 
Section A. The only proposition, however, which is much used, is ` 


*6513. tE:a=8,.=.a=t'zaB.=.aCtz.a=8 


Here 8 is supposed to be a typically ambiguous symbol. The first 
equivalence, “a=8,.=.a=t'wa 8,” merely embodies the definition of 8, 
(65:01). It is the second equivalence that is important. Let us, for the 
sake of illustration, put 1 in place of 8. Then we are to have 

| a=taal.=.aCtw.a=1. 
(Since 1 is a class of classes, we shall have to suppose that z is a class.) 
Consider yea. Ifa=izal, yea.=.yetéz.yel. But we have (y). y e tz, 
Hence yea.=.yel, whence a=1. Also if a=t'zal, of course aC ta. 
Thus a=t'zal.J.aCt'v.a=1l. The converse implication follows from 
*22:621. The reason for the proposition is that a symbol such as “1,” if it 
occurs in such a proposition as q = Dol, must, for significance, be deter- 
mined as meaning that 1 which is of the same type as a, i.e. the class of all 
unit classes which are of the same type as members of a. And similarly, 
when we put a=1, that does not mean that a is the class of all unit classes, 
but only that it is the class of all unit classes of the appropriate type, which. 
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if a C iz, will be t'al. The proposition “t'xn1=1” is true whenever it 
is significant, but tæn 1 is typically definite when z is given, whereas l is 
typically ambiguous. The use of the above proposition lies in its enabling us 
to substitute typically definite symbols for such as are typically ambiguous. 


Another useful proposition is 


— 
x652. F.sg [Ra y)=R(zy) 


Here R is supposed to be a typically ambiguous symbol; the proposition ` 
states that if R is typically defined as going from objects of type z to objects 
sch 


of type y, then R must go from objects of type t“æ to objects of type y. This 
proposition is only used twice (*102°3 and x154:2), but both uses are of great 
importance, the one in cardinal and the other in ordinal arithmetic. 


The only other proposition of this number which is subsequently used is 
*65°3. F. Re w= (Ru) = Run tB 
This proposition is used in *102°84. 


x6501. a,—ant'c Df 
«65:002. a(x)-ant't'z Df 
«65:03. R„=(tæ)1R ` Df 
«6504. Biel (pa) P Df 


#651. Rey = (tx) 1 RP (y) Df 
x6511. R(x,)= (x) 1 Rf (ty) Df 
«6512. Rio, us (Gol RE (ty) Df 
«65183. F:a=8,.=.a=tanf.=.aCtx.a=8 


Dem. 

F.x42.(x6501). Dki:a=Bz.=.a=tenB (1) 
F.x22:621 . 18:18. DO k: a C tx. Q = E J.a=tzag (2). 
F.«x22:43. IHra=tzag8.J.aCitiz.aCg8. (3) 
{*63°13] 2.Bet't'a. 
[*63°371°15] 2.8 Ct“ 
[*22:621] 2.8= E nB (4) 
F.(3).(4). Dh:a=taenB.d.aCtw.a=B (5) 
F.(1).(2).(5). DF. Prop 

#6514. Hiwetfd.J.y(2)=yo [63:53 . (x65:01:02)] 


x6515. F:xeta.D.R(2)=R,.R(2)= Ruy [63:53 .(65:03:04:1:11)] 
*65°16. F:xeta.yetB.D.R(2,y)=R(2)=Ra, p [63:53 . (65:1:11:12)] 
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=> 
«652. F.sg (Rie y)=R(z,) 


Dem. 
F.32:1:23. (x651). > 
F:a[sg Ra y)]w.=.0a=2[zetx.wety.2Rw). 
[*2239.«2042] | =.a=tzad(wet'y.zRw). 
[65:13] =.aCtx.a=2(wety.zRw) ` (1) 


F.K2083. DFiia=2d(wety.zRw).=:.zea.=,.wet'y.zRw:. 


[363-108] =Euwety:zea.=, .wety,zRw:. 
[473] =:wety:2e0.=,.2Rw:. 
— 
[*20:33.«32:1] =:.wet'y.aRw ET (2) 
F.(1).(2). «635 . D k: a [sg [Re y)]w.=.actx.wetty.aRw. 
a > 
[35:102.(65:11)] ` =.a[R(z)) w : D+. Prop 
*6521. |. Ray = {Rey} ey | 
Dem. -— 
F. K212. (4651). DF. {Rew} wy = tz 1 [60] RT ty} | tty 
[35:33:34] e Hal Ry 
[(#65°1)] | = Re, yon DF. Prop 


«6522. H. R (æ, y) = (R (æ, y}(x, y) 
This and the following three propositions are proved as «65:21 is proved. 
«65:23. HF. R (ay) = (R (a,)} (ay) | 
«65:24. F. R,—(R,), 
«65:25. F.R(2)=(R(o) (a) 
x653. +. Re“u=(R“p).= Rupat 


Dem. | 
S F.37:1 . (*65°03). D F . Re“p=ò((Qy).yen.«Ry.ze tB] 
[*22-39.(437-01)] =R“untB (1) 
` [(«6501)] =(R“u)ə (2) 
F.(1).(2). D k. Prop 


R&W I | f : 27 


SECTION C 


ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 
Summary of Section C. | 


In the present section we have to consider three very important classes of 
relations, of which the use in arithmetic is constant. A one-many relation is 
a relation R such that, if y is any member o of A“R, there is one, and only one, 


term z which has the relation R to y, te. By el. Thus the relation of father 
to son is one-many, because every son has one father and no more. The 
relation of husband to wife is one-many except in countries which practise 
polyandry. (It is one-many in monogamous as well as in polygamous countries, 
because, according to the definition, nothing is fixed as to the number of relata 
for a given referent, and there may be only one relatum for each given referent 
without the relation ceasing to be one-many according to the definition.) The 
relation in algebra of a? to z is one-many, but that of z to æ? is not, because 
there are two different values of z that give the same value of a". 


When a relation R is one-many, R*y exists whenever y eCI*E, and vice 
versa; t.e. we have 
R eone-many . = : y € “R . 2, . E! Ry. 
Thus relations which give descriptive functions that are existent whenever 
their arguments belong to the converse domam of the relations in question 


are one-many relations. Hence Cnv, D, G, C, E k sg, gs, Re, p, s, p, š, I, L, t, 
Cl, RI are all of them one-many relations. 


When R is a one-many relation, R‘y is a one-valued funetion; conversely, 
every one-valued function is derivable d from a one-many relation. A many- 


valued function of y is a member of Ry, where Ry is not a unit class, and 
- any one of its members is regarded as a value of the function for the argu- 
ment y; but a one-valued function of y is the single term R‘y which is 
. obtained when R is one-many. Thus for example the sine would, in our 
notation, appear as a relation, ùe. we should put 
sin = 29 (2=y-yY/3!1+y/5!—...) Df, 
whence sin*y =y — y /3!1+y%/5!=..., 
so that “sin“y” has the usual meaning of sin y. Then instead of sin-1z, we 


€«— 
should have sin‘z, which would be the class of values of sin; and instead 
of *y-—sin-z, which is a misleading notation because y-sin"z and 


e 
z—sin*z do not imply y=z, we should have yesin'z. Similar remarks 
would apply to any of the other functions that occur in analysis. 
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A relation R is called many-one when, if z is any member of DER, there 


€&— 
is one, and only one, term y to which z has the relation R, t.e. Kisel. Thus 
many-one relations are the converses of one-many relations. When a relation 
R is many-one, R'x exists whenever z e DR. 

A relation is called one-one when it is both one-many and many-one, or, 
what comes to the same, when both it and its converse are one-many. Of the 
one-many relations above enumerated, Cnv, sg, gs, I, t, t, Cl, RI are one-one. 

Two classes a, 8 are said to be similar when there is a one-one relation R 
such that D'R=a. (UR = B, i.e. when their terms can be connected one to 
one, so that no term of either is omitted or repeated. We write “asm B” for 
“ais similar to 8.” When two classes are similar, the cardinal numbers of 


their terms are the same; it is this fact chiefly that makes one-one relations 
of fundamental importance in cardinal arithmetic. 


According to the above, a relation is one-many when 


— 
ye OR 3, Rel, 
— 
t.e. when R*«I*E C 1. 
Similarly a relation is many-one when 
E 
R*D*'R C1, 


and Ü relation is one-one when both conditions are fulfilled. The classes 


> € 
R UR, RDR, which appear here, are often important; some of their 
properties have already been given in «37 7771717727113 and in «53:61 to 
x53:641. | 

It is convenient to regard one-many, many-one and one-one relations as 
particular cases of relations which, for some given a and B, have 


— <— 

R**«I*R Ca. R**D*EC Bg. 

^ E 
We put a — 8B=R[IR“ARCa.R“D'RC2) Df 
Hence, without a new definition, “1 » 1” becomes the class of one-one 
relations; also, as will be shown, “1 — Cls” becomes the class of one-many 
relations, and “Cls — 1” becomes the class of many-one relations. Although 


it is chiefly these three special values of a — 8 that are important, we shall 
begin by a general study of classes of relations of the form a B. 


27—2 


«70. RELATIONS WHOSE CLASSES OF REFERENTS AND OF 
RELATA BELONG TO GIVEN CLASSES 


Summary of *70. | 
If a and 8 are ie given classes of classes, a renmen R is said to belong 


to the class a — 8 if p ea whenever y e “R, and Rx e B whenever ze DR. 
If only one of these conditions is to be imposed, this result is secured by re- 


— 
placing the class involved in one other condition by “ Cls,” since “ Ry e Cls” 


always holds, and so does “ Re e Cls,” and therefore neither imposes any 
limitation on R. In the most important cases, a and 8 are either both cardinal 
numbers, or one is a cardinal number while the other is Cls. 


In virtue of «37:702:708, the conditions above mentioned as imposed upon 
R by membership of a — 8 are equivalent to 
> c 
R“AR Ca. R*DR CB. 
This form is used in the definition (70:01). 


The propositions of the present number are hardly ever used except in eil, 
where a and 8 are both Fepi men by 1 o Cls. 'The most useful propositions are 


«701. F:iRea>B.= . RT R Ca. RDRCS 
(This merely embodies the aa ) 

«70:13. F:.Rea=>8.=:(y)- RéyeavrA: (2). Tio eB v vA 

«70:22. F.8— a= _ > 8) 

«104. F.a—Cls- Ë aR C a) 

*x7041. F.Cls>8= R (R“D'R CB) 

«7042. F.a— B=(a—>»Cls) n (Cls > B) 

«TO54. F:A'RaAS=A.R,Sea— Cls. D.R vs ea Cls 
with similar propositions for Cls — 8 and a — £. 


«7062. F:Rea—Cls. 2. Rp yea— Cls 
with a similar proposition for Cls — 8. 


— ATP «— I 
«7001. a—B- R(R*(I*RCa.R*D'RC8) Df 
> c 
KIOL Hi:Rea>p.=.RuARCa.RDRCE [W203 (97001) 


*7011. H: Rea>B.=:ye AR. Ry ea: :zeD'R.>, Re eB 
[*37°702°703 . 70:1] 
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*7012. biRea—»8.=.RAVCavr'A. R“VCBUrA [X70] . #5362621] 
> c 
*7013. H: Rea B.z:(y). R'yea o V A : (e). RireBuitA 


Dem. at m 
F.x37702.2 F:. REV Cavr'A.=:yeV.J, .RéyeaviA: 
— 
[w*24:104.*5:5] =:(y) Ey ea v UA (1) 
«— 
Similarly Hi. RV CGU (fA .=:(2) . R*ze B o A (2) 


F.(1).(2).7012.2 +. Prop 
> > = — 
*7014. F:Rea— B.z:. (y): Reyea.v. Rey = A rei: Rae B.v. R= A 


[*70:13 . 51:236] 
> > <— «— 
*7015. kr, Reao8.=:q!Réy.D,. .Ryea:q!Réz.J, .R'eB 
[K24:51. 4/6 . 70:14] 


> = 
x7016. H:Rea—8.=.D'RCaviA.DRCBuLA [x3778 7781 . 70:12] 


> «— <— 
x7017. F::Aea.D):.Rea>8.=:(y).R yea: q! Ræ. dz. Roe 
` Dem. | 
F.x512.x2262.2F : Hp. D.a =a v VA (1) 
F.(1).«7013.2 
> € 
ka Hp.D:.Rea—8.=:(y).Réyea:(z). Ríze wt (2) 
E E 
+ 51-236. Db: RiceBulA.=:RiveB.v.Rio=A: 
<— € 
[x24:51.54:6] igi ARG.2.R'zeB8 (3) 
F.(2).(8). F. Prop 
| > —> «— 
#10171. hi: Ae8.J:.ReasB.=iq!Réy.J, R$ ea: (2). Res 
[Proof as in *70°17] 
> E 
«70:18. F::Aea.AeB.D):.Rea>B.=:(y).Ryea:(x). Reg 
[Proof as in *70°17] I 
#102, F.a>8=(av'A)>B=a>(BuilA)=(au UA) (By A) 
Dem. | . 
F.x22:58662. DF .(avi*A)ut*A —avt'A.(B viA)uo iA — 8 o LA (1) 
< 
F.x1012.(1. Dk: Rea» 8. =. REV C(a u A) ULA RVC BULA. 


Hi 


Mou 


[xe 70:12] . Re(a uA) B. (2) 
[X70:12.(1] = .R“VC(avtéA)or'A. R“VC(BurA)urA. 
[x70:12] =.Re(a vrA)»(8viA). (3) 
[K70:12.(1)] =. RV Cav A. REV C(Bur'A)vrA. 
[70:12] =.Rea— (8 v A) (4) 


F.(2).(8). (4). D +. Prop 
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41021. F.a— B — (a - VA) 9 Bo a— (B — A) (a — A) (B-A) 


Dem. 
H. *51-222.D h: Amea.J.a-1rA=a:Ane8B.J).B-1rA=$B (1) 
F. #51221. DH: Aca.Dd.(a—UA)vuiA=arAeB.d.(B—UA)YUB=B (2) 
F.(1).> 
F:Aceca.2.(a—iA) 9B =a 8. (at A) (BA) = a—(B—UA) (3) 
F.(2).«702.2 A | 
F:Aea.J.(a—1A)»B=a3- 8. (a—1A)»(B—-1A)=a—s (B-A) (4) 
F.(3). (4) .*483 . > 
F.(a—1iA)— 8-a—8.(a—i ^A) >(B-EA)=a > (BA) ` (6) 


Similarly F.a>(8B-“A)=a>8.(a—“A) (8 — CA) =(a— A)—8 (6) 
+ .(5). (6). DF. Prop 
«7022. H.8—a= Cnv“(a— 8) 

Dem. 


F.x376.x3113.2 
F:.QeCnv*(ag8).z:(qg R). Rea 8.Q— OnvfR: 


[*70:12] =: (qF). Rev Cav A REV C8vurA.Q=Cnavk: 
[x32:24:241] =Z:(qR).(gs"Cnv“R)“V Ca o tA. 
| (sg/Cnv* R)*V C 8 u tA. Q= Onv*R: 
[*13:193] = : (TR). (gs Q)“«V Ca o A 
(sg*Q)'*V CB VA. Q=CnvRk: 

[43223991.41035] = :Q“V Cour, Oe CB v wA: (IR). Q=OnvR: 
[83133.4104] — deet Cav iA. Q*Y CB o VA s 

[70:12] =:Qeß—a: DF. Prop 

*703. taCy.B8C8ò.J.ao 8Cy—6 
. Dem. | 

F.x701. Db: Hp. Rea+8.>.R“UR Ca, R“D'RCB.aCy.BC3. 
[x22-44] 5. ReqeR Cy. REDIRCS. 


[*70°1] D.Rey— ò (1) 
F.(1). Exp. 101121.2 F. Prop 
«7031. F.(a— 8)n(y—989)- (an y) > (Bn 8) 
Dem. 
F.*701.D)F:Re(a>£)n(y>0).=. 
> > c <— . 
RARCa. RAR Cy. R*D'RC8.R*D'RC6. 
— ct 
.R*GOR Can y. R*D'ECBn6. 
-Relan y) (868): F. Prop 


[22:45] 
[* 70:1] 


H IH 
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x10:32. F.(a— B) v (y >8) C (a v y) — (B vð) 
Dem. 
k. *701. Ak: Beie > 8)v EE 


RGR Ga. RDR c m ç EA Cy. DR C: 
 [x32627:48]2 : RR Ca. v. feq. Cy: RAD'RCB.v. RADEC3: 
[2265] — 2: RT RCav y R“D'RC B v5: 

[« 70:1] 2: Relau y) (8 v ò): DF. Prop 

4704. F.a Cls= Ñ (RR Ca) 


Dem. 
Fx101.2 i Rea Cls. =. BR Ca R“DRC Ol. 
[x97 761] i = ROR Ca: D+. Prop 

«7041. t.Cls—»8-R(R“D'RCA) [Proof as in #70:4] 
«10°42. F.a— B = (a— Cls) a (Cls > B) [*70:4:41] 
«7043. H: Rea Cls. e iy e IR. Dy. Riyea [As in #7011] 
x10431. ki. ReCls>B.=:weD'R.D, Ree — [Asin 7011] 
47044. F:Rea— Cls.=. R*V Cau tA [As in «70:12] 
470441. H: ReCls o B. R«V CB o tA [As in 70:12] 
«7045. F: Rea— Cls „=. (4). Ry ea vA [As in «70:13] 
«70451. F: ReCls B. m. (2). Reee B o A [As in #70:13] 
«70°46. F :. R ea— Cls . = : (g) y ea.v. Rys A [As in *70°14] 
*70:461. t:. Re Cls 8 «=: (a) : Ré e B v Ru A [As in «70:14] 
«70:47. F:. Rea>Cls.=: 34 L Rey -Dy By ea [As in 70:15] 
70471. ti. Re Cle B. mig | Ria. Dz. Rive B [As in 70:15] 
«7048. F:Rea>Cls. DE Cav A [As in *70°16] 
«70481. H: ReCls» 8.5. DAR CB o LA [As in 70-16] 
xT05. F. Cls — a = Cnv'«a — Cls) . a — Cls = Cav“(Cls a) [*70°22] 
47051. Fninea Doe En neno IA 22: Sea Cls D. RAS ea Cls 

Dem. 
k.x323.2 Fi. Hp.2: Fea. By ea. PE sg R AS) yeaviA (1) 


F.x323.*5115. xoc 34.2 
F: R*yea Sty era o P fsg R a S))y =A . 
[x51:236] > isg (RAS) yeaviri ` (2) 
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ed > > 
E. (1).(2) 44.2 F :. Hp. D : Rfyea.S*yeau*A 2. (sg (RAS) yeaviSA (3) 

F.32:3 RER 24:34 . «51:236 . D 
F: RyerA.Syeavi'A.J.(sg(CRAS) yeaviA. (4) - 

>> 

F.(3).(4) 344.2 F:. Hp. 2: : Ry, Syeavi'A.J. (sg(R ^ S) egu A: 
[*10:11:21:27 «7 0:45] 2: K, BERE OI 2.(y)- [sg'(R AS} ea o A . 
[70:45.32:23] . | D.R ^ Sea— Cls:. D+. Prop 


x70'52. b: Eve8.2,,. En neB uo A:2: RSEN D. R ^ SeCls=> B 
[Proof as in «70:51] | 


x70'53. kivÉned. dy Enneavi'A:E neB.I,, EnneButiA:J: 
R,Sea—8.D).RASeca—8 
Dem. 
F.«x70551.2F: Hp. D: R, Sea— Cls.R,SeCls— 8.2. 
RASea—oCs.RASeCko8 (1) 


H. (1). «7042.2 F . Prop 
«7054. F:ARadAS=A.R Sea—Cls.DJ.Rwu Sea Cls 
Dem. 
F. k2415 . +22'33 . D 
Fi ARAdS=A4d:(y):— (ye AR. ye AS? : 
: > 
[33:41] 2:(): ig! Ry. ai Sy}: 
[4°51 24°51] D:(y): Ry=A.v.Sy=A: 
>" op» > > > > 
[24/36] 2:(y): Ry v Sy = S'y.v. Ryu S*y — Er (1) 
F.«7045.2 
: > —> 
kr. R, Sea Cls. drai, R'yeav VA 1(y).S'yen v A (2) 
— 
F.(1).(2).2 F:. Hp. 2 : (y) , RéyoSyeaviA: 
[x32:32] ` D: (y). (sg KR o S)⁄ycav iA: 
[*70:45] 2:RuSea— Cls:. 3 +. Prop 


«7055. F:D'RaD'S-A.R,SeCls 8.2. Ro SeCls— f 
[Proof as in *70°54] 


«7056. F:D'RaD'S- A.Q'RaG*S- A. R, Sea 8.2. RoSea- 8 
[«70:54:55:42] | 
«7007. F:CRaCS-A.R, Sca 8.2. Ro Sea B 
Dem. ` - 
F.«*83161.2 K. D'Ro D'SCC Ro CS. RA SC OR A CS. 
[2418] | 2F:C GSC S-A.2. DRADIS= A.AFRa AAS=A (1) 
F.(1).«70:56. D k. Prop 
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«706. H:Sea— Cls. Rea Cao wA 23. R|Sea— Cls 
Dem. 5 
F.«37:31. DF. {sg(Rj SYV = (Be | SYV 
[37:33] = RS V (1) 
F.(1).«7044.2F :8ea— Cls. 2. (sg (R|S)“V CRe“(aviA) (2) 
+. «37°22. DE. RE (a v A) = Rea o REVA : 


[53:31] = Rea v URA 
[(+37:04).%37:1129] = Rav GA (3) 
H. (3). +22:66. D K: Ra C a v VA. 23. HR (ao V A) Cav EA vo A. 
[22:56] D. R,'*(a v fA) Cav LA (4) 
F.(2.(49. 3F:Hp.D.(sg(R|S)“V Cao tA. 

[*70°44] D>.R|Sea—>Cls: D+. Prop ` 


«T061. F:ReClis>8.S“BC8ULA.D.R[SeCIs>8 [As in 706] 
«7062. t:Rea—Cls.2.Rfyea— Cls 


Dem. 

+. *35°64. Transp.DF:yaey.D.ymeA(R]y). 

[433:41.24:51] 5 .(sg(RIw)tysA. 

[451-236] D. ss (Ry) yeav A (1) 
F.*85°101 . 4:73 . DF: yey. 2 : x (RB PY) y + Ez c Ry: 
[x20:15.32:13:23] _ 2: (sg B Falen = Ry (2) 

— 

F.«7045. ` 2J2F:Hp.2.Ryea vA (3) 
F.(2).(3). Jk: Hp.2:yey.Ó2.(sg(R[|y)*yeavtvA. (4) 
H. (1). (4) 483 .D H: Hp. 2 . (sg(R[ y)}y eav UA (5) 


F.(5).x101121.x7045 . D k. Prop 
*70 63. F: ReCls=>8.2.01ReCls—> 8 [As in *7062] 


x71. ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


Summary of *71. 


In this number we shall be concerned with the more elementary properties 
of one-many, many-one, and one-one relations. These properties are very 
numerous and very important. The properties of many-one relations (t.e. of 
relations belonging to the class Cls — 1) result from those of one-many rela- 
tions by means of *70°5, whence it follows that many-one relations are the 
converses of one-many relations. It is thus only necessary to interchange 


R and R, D and d, R and f in order to obtain a property of a many-one 
relation from a property of a one-many relation. Or we may repeat the 
various steps of any proof, making the above interchanges at every step, and 
the analogous proposition will result. For this reason, in what follows, we 
shall omit all proofs of properties of many-one relations, confining ourselves to 
proving the analogous properties of one-many relations. 


In virtue of «70:42, one-one relations (i.e. relations belonging to the class 
1 — 1) are the relations which are both one-many and many-one; hence their 
properties result from combining the properties of one-many and many-one 
relations. We shall omit the proofs when they consist merely in such 
combinations. 


A one-many relation gives rise to a descriptive function which is existent ' 
whenever its argument belongs to the converse domain of the relation. That 
is, if Re 1 — Cls, we have E! R*y whenever y e GR. Conversely, if a descrip- 
tive function R‘y exists for the argument y, then R-is one-many so far'as that 


— 
argument is concerned, i.e. Réyel. Thus we find 
Rel—Cls.= . EW RAR. 


The descriptive function R‘y derived from a one-many relation R has thus 
a definite value whenever y e(I*E, and not otherwise. Thus the class of 
arguments for which such a function exists is the converse domain of the 
relation which gives rise to the function, 1.e. 


Re1-Cls. 2.5 (E! Ry} =A R, 
and the converse implication also holds. 


It often happens that a relation which is not in general one-many becomes 
so when its domain, converse domain, or field is subjected to some limitation. 
For example, let R be the relation of parent to child, a the class of males, and 
8 the class of females. Then R is not one-many, but a R and 87 are one- 
many, and in fact (a1 R)% = the father of y, (81 R)% =the mother of y. We 
shall often have occasion to deal with relations obtained by limitations imposed 
on D or A; thus a(DPA)R.=.R belongs to the class A, and has a for its 
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domain. The class A may be so constituted that only one relation R fulfils 
this condition; in that case, D| Xe Cls— 1. Since Del > Cls, we find 
DhreCls>1.=.DpPre1>1. This type of condition, D'Ae1-1 or 
afie1—1 or C[Ae1— 1, is one which frequently occurs in subsequent 
work. Another condition which often occurs is FPheCls—1. When this 
condition is realized, a term # which belongs to the field of one relation of the 
class A does not belong to the field of any other relation of this class, (e the 
fields of relations of this class are mutually exclusive. 

For purposes of realizing imaginatively the properties of one-many 
relations, it is often convenient to picture their structure as in the accom- 
panying figure. Here 2,9, z, ... form the domain of R, and all the points 


f 


H 


= | 
in the oval marked R“z are such that æ has the relation R to each of them, 
with similar conditions for y and z. What characterizes R as a 1— Cls 
. . . € < . 

is the absence of overlapping in the ovals. For if R‘ and R‘y had a point 
in common, this would be a relatum both to z and y, and both z and y 
would be referents to it; whereas in a 1 — Cls, no term has more than one 
referent. 

The above figure illustrates a very important property of one-many rela- 
tions, namely 


Re15C.=.R|R=IPD'R. 
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In the above figure, I | D“R is the relation of identity confined to z, y, z, 
vá R were not a 1—Cls, we could sometimes go from `æ to some term Se 


Ran Ry by the relation R, and thence back to y by the relation R. But 


when Rél — Cls, RIR must bring us back to the point from which we 
started. 


< < e 
When Rel — 1, each of the ovale Ra, RY, R&, … in the above figure 


shrinks to a single point, so that Ra = i its, Thus when R is given as a 
1—Cls, it will be a 1—1 if Kons Ríz.2,;.y —z. This proposition is 
constantly used, and so is the consequence that R[ is a 1—1 if 
y zeB.Ry=R%z. Dy,z-y=2. (These propositions are 71:54:55 below.) 


The hypothesis R e 1 — Cls is equivalent to the hypothesis 
æRz . yRz . Dzy ® =y 
(cf. X71: 17, below), and the hypothesis R e Cls — 1 is equivalent to 
aRy.aRz.De yz y=2. 
These are for many purposes the most convenient hypotheses to use. 
The most useful propositions in the present number are the following. 


(We omit here propositions concerning Cls— 1 or 1—1 which are mere 
analogues of propositions concerning 1 — Cls.) 


*7116. F: Rel Cls.z.E! R“AR 


This gives the connection of one-many relations with descriptive functions. 
We have also 


*71163. + :. Rel — Cls.2:ye(*R.z,. E! Ry 


For many of the constant relations defined from time to time, such as Cnv 
or D, the following proposition is useful: 


#71166. H: (y). E! R*y.2. R e1— Cls 
XT117. Hi Rel Cls.S:zRz.yRz Deyo 0=y 


This might have been taken as the definition of one- many relations, if we 
had not wished to derive them from the more general notion of a.» 8. In 
proving that a relation is one- -many, X71'17 is more often employed than any 
other proposition. 


«7122. Fi Rel-»Cls.SG R. 2. Se1—3 Cls 
«71:25. F.R,Se1— Cls. 2. R| Se1— Cls 
*7136. F: Rel Cls.2:z— Ei, se, zu 
x71:381. F: Re Cls 1.2. R*(a— 8)— Ra — R“B 


(This proposition is more useful than the corresponding property of 
1 > Cis.) 
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#7155. FE: Rel—Cls.D:. Rf Bel —1.2:y,2e8. Ry= R'z2.2,:.9—2 
This proposition is constantly used. For example, putting ( for R, it 
gives 


tis A] 8e1—1 w = :PQeB.AP=-AYQ. Drg. P=. 
Most of the relations used to establish correlations in arithmetic are 
obtained from a one-many relation, such as d, by imposing some limitation 
on the converse domain which makes the relation one-one. 


«71671. bisye8.5,.EIRéy:=.Rf8el—Cs.BCUA'R 

Here *yeg.2,. E! R*y" is EUR, which has already played a large 
part as a Apot E e.g. in yen 6 ff. | 
ail? F: Qel Cls. D : æP |Qz . = . æP (Q“z) 
Thus for example we shall have æ (P | Cnv) R . = . æP (Cnv“R). 


«71:01. F.1>Cls=R(R“ARCI) [x70:4] 
47102. F.Clk—»1=R(R“DRCI) — [70:41] 
«1103. F.1—1- R(R«TRCI.R«D/RCI) — [4202.(«7001)] 
«7104. +.1>1=(1>Cls) a (Cls 1) [70:49] 
«T11. FiRelQl.-.R«TRCI [x20:38 . 71:01] 
«T1:101. F: ReCls>1.= = RD ci ` [42033 . 71-09] 
471102. F:Rel>1.=.R“URC1.RUDIRCL [20:83 «71:08] 
#71108. F:Rel=>1.=. Rel. ReCls—>1 [42233.47104] 
#7111. +F:Rel>Cls.= Key CvA — [x70'44] 
#71111. F:ReCls>1.=. Rey CIvLA [70-441] 
471112. H: Bei Ais. R“VC 1 vsA. REV C 1 v íA [x7022] 
«1112. k: Rel—Cls.=.(y)- Rey elu uA [x70:45] 
«T1121. F: ReCls>1.=.(0). Rel uA [x70451] 
x71122. F:. Rel—1.=:(g) By elo A :(x) Ra elu A [x70'13] 
*7118. F: Re 1—Cls.=: (y) y el.v Rey = A [*70°46] 
471131. ki ReCls>1.=:(0): Rsel.v. Ræ=A [x70461] 
*x71:132. -::Rel>=>1 slds kel . V y =A. (a): R*eel v. Rea A 
Soe [*70°14] 
«7114. hi Rel Cs. eig Ën By si [70:47] 


al 


«T71:141. +:.ReCls>1.= ql Ra. Du Brel 0 [707471] 
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«71142. Fi. Rell aig! By. A. Kyel:q 1 Ræ. De. Rwel [#7015] 


— 
*7115. F:Rel=>Cls.=.D'RCluifA [47 0:48] 
E I 
x71151. F: ReCls31.=.D‘RC1l vA [x70:481] 
— 
471152. F:Rel>1.=.D'RC1UA.DÍRC1 ULA [70:16] 
*7116. Fr: Rel Cls.z.E!! RAR 
Dem. ' 
F.«x37702.«x711.2 D 
k: Rel Cls.z2:yeG*R.2,. R*yel: 
[«53:3] ziye(*R.2,. E! Ry: 
[x37:104] =: EN RAR: D k. Prop 


This proposition is very important; it exhibits the connection of descriptive 
functions with one-many relations. 


#71161. F: ReCls 1.2. EU BDR 
#71162, F: Rel Ai, zs. EN Bette. En RED R 
#71163. t:. Rel>Cls.=:ye AR. =. E! Ry 


Dem. 
F.x3943. AJF:E! Ry. ye R: 
[473] Jb: ye A R.D.E! Réy:=:ye A“R.=.E! R'y:. 
[*10:11:271.x37:104] D F:. E !! RFA“ R. =: ye AR. =y. E! Ry (1) 
H.(1).%*71:16. D +. Prop 


#71164, F:.ReCls—1.=:zeDeR.=,.E1 Ræ 
«11165. H: Rel 1.2:ye IR. z, EL Ry:ceD‘R.=,.E! Río 
#71166, H: (y). E! Ben. 3. Bel 3 Cls 7 


Dem. 
F.«x202.x101. OF: Hp.O:yeQ(* R. O2. E! Ry:. 
[«1011:21.x37:104] 2 +: Hp . 2. Et! RAR. 
[*71:16] 2.Rel—Cls:2F.Prop 


*71:167. F:(a). E! R.D. ReCls>1 
x71168. H :. (y) E! Rey: (2). E! R:2. Re1—1 
«7117. +:Rel>Cls.=:xRz.yRz.Dz yz G= 


This proposition is constantly used in the sequel. 


Dem. 
> = 
F.*52:4. It:.Rézel viéA. mimyeRz.2,y).9—93: 
[*32:18] zmighe.yR2.2,4.0—9:. 


— A 
[*10:11:271.x11.21]2 F :. (2). R'zelu t*A.m :aR2.yH2 .Ieyze2=ZY (1) 


F.(D).x7112. DF. Prop 
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*71:171. ks, ZeCls— 1.=:zRy .zRz Ia y: EE 
xT1172. k:. Rel 1.-:zRz.yRz2.2,y:.2—9 zB - che, Aus, Y=Z 2 


< e 
#7118. F: Rel Cls.z:g! Ran ku, Aner 


Dem. 
H. #32°181 . #22°33 . D 
t € , 
F: 1! Re a Ry. dey ES YE (Fe) .aRz.yRz. Ie y. 0=Y: 
[10:23] =:0R2.yRz.Do y: Z= y: 
[71:17] =: Rel— Cls:. DF. Prop 


> > 
*71:181. H :. ReClso1l.=:q!Réya RZ. Dyz: Yy=2 
ct e > > 
*71:182. Fi RelƏ1.= :. q! Rz o Ry.v.g! Raa Ry: 2, 2=y 
«71:19. F:Rel>Cls.=.R|R=IPD*R 


Dem. 
F.x941.x3111. 2F.z(R| R)y zs. (age, ebe, ube (1) 
t.«50:1.x35:101.DH.a(IPDR)y.=.a=y.ye DR (2) 
F.(1).(2).x21:438.9 
t s RIR-INDR.= (2) .2Rz.yRz.=,y:0=y.yeD'R: 
(33:13,10:35] =„ y: (42) .2=y.yRz: 
[131941] Seyi (A2) 2=y.2Rz.yRz: 
[*10°35] =7, y 18 = Y : (92) .aRz.yRz:. 
[1471] = n (g2) . Re, ube, Dry dE 
[*10°23] = zs, ges, Dryg ëss H Ze 
[71:17] =:.Rel—»Cls:: OF. Prop 


«71191. F:ReCls>1.=.R|R=IpUR 
«11192. F:Rel>1.=.R|¡R=IPD'R.R|R=Ip OR 


«71:2.  +F.Cls=>1=Cnv*(1 > Cls). 
1 > Cls = Cnv*(Cls >1).1>1=Cnv*(1>1) [70:22] 


*T121. F:Rel>Cls.=.ReCls>1 
Dem. f 
F.a37:62.x31:18.DH:Re1—Cls.2.Cnv“ReCnv“ (1 Cls). 
[x81:12.x71:2] 5. ReCls1 (1) 
F «37:62 3113. DF : ReCls — 1. 2. Cnv*R eCnv*(Cls — 1). 


[x31:33.3 71:2] 23.R«1- Cls (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
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271211. H: ReCls 1.2. Re1— Cls 
x71212. F: Re1— 1.2. Bei ai | 
x7122. F: Rel Cls. SC R.2.Se1— Cls 
Dem. 
F.x231.2 
FSCR.2:282.982.2,,,- «Rz. y Rz (1) 
F.x7117.2 
F: Re 1— Cls. D :eRz.yRz. Dy y 2. 0=Y (2) 
H. (1). (2). KEE — 
F: Hp. D: 258z. ySz. De y =y: 
[+71:17] D : S € 1 > Cls :. DF. Prop 
#71221. F:ReClis>1.SG€R.D.SeCls>1 
71222. F: Re1l—1.8SGR.2.Sa1Ə1 — 
«71223. F: Re1— Cls. 2. RR C 1— Cls. [x71:22.x61:2] ` 
«71:224. F: ReCls 1.2. RKRCCls 1 
«71225. F: £15 1.2. RKFR C151 
*71:23. F: Rel Cls.D.R^Sel- Cls [71:22 . 23:43] 
x71:2831. F: ZeCls1.2.R ^ SeCls—1 
«71232. H: Re1—5 1.2. RASe1—1 
«71233. F: R,Se1— Cls. 2. RASe1—1 
Dem. 
F.«71:23.2 k: Hp. 2. RAS e1— Cls (1) 
F.X7121.2 F: Hp.2.SeCls 1. | 
[471-231] ` D.RASECIS>1 (2) 
F.(1).(2). «71:103. D F . Prop 
271234. H: R, SeCls 1.2. RASe1—1 
*x71:235. F: Re1— Cls. SeCls21.2.E ^ Se11 
«71:24. F:R,Sel—Cls.G*Ra Q*S2A.2. Ro Sel— Cls [70:54] 
x71241. F: R,SeCls 2 1.D'Ra D'S2 A.D. Ro SeCls 1. [*7055] 
x71242. te R, Sel —1.D'RaADS=A.ARAn AS=A.J).RvuSe11 
i [*70°56] 
#71243. F:R,Sel>1.C0 RNOS=A.D.RuSel>1 [70:57] 
#71244. F:R,Sel>Cls. RPUASES.D.Ru Se1— Cls 
Dem. 
F.x23:34 . 44.2 


ta (ROS)z .y(RuS)z.=:xRz.yRz.v.xRz.y82.v.xS2.yRz.v.xSz.y82 (1) 
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Fo7117.DH:.. R,.SeloCls.J:z2Rz.yR2.J.a=y:a8z. gës, A, zs (2) 
H .*x33:14 . 144"7 It:iwRez.y82.D.aRz. y8z.ze US. 


[*35°101] DD. (RAS) z. yz (3) 
F. (3). DF: RPUASCES.D:2Rz2.y8z2.D.28z. 82 (4) 
k. (QUIE. Dk: RP ASES.D:a8e.yRz.d. as, gës (5) 


F.(2).(4).(5).2F :. Hp.D:azRz.y82.D.a=y:abz.yRz.J.z=y (6) 
F.(1).(3).(6).«4 77.2 F : Hp .D:z(RuS)z.y(RuS)2.J.x=y (7) 
F.(7).x101121.x7117.2F . Prop 

x71:245. F: R, SeCls2 1.(D*S)1 RCGS.2. Ro SeCls1 


«71:25. F:R Sel>Cls.>.R|Sel 3 Cls 


Dem. 
F.x7117.2F:. Hp.2:yS82.282.2.9 —z: 
[Fact] Jiuky.ySa.vhz.2z282.J.y=z.uky.vhz2. 
[413:13] D.uRy. Ry | 
[471317] D.u=v (1) 


F.(1).*11:11:354.> 
. F: Hp. D: (47). uRy . ySæ : (q2) . obs, 200: D . U =V 1, 
[4341] 2D:.u(RB|S)æ.v(R|S)æ.2dD.u=0 (2) 
k. (2). «71:17.2+H. Prop | 
x71251. F: E, SeCls— 1.2. R|SeCIs>1. 
*71:252. P:R,Sel>1.>.R|Sel>1 
«11:25 mmy also be deduced from *70°6, as follows: 
Alternative Dem. of «11:25. 
F.x53:301 .71:12.3F: Rel Cls. D. R*'t*zelot'A: 
[x521] DF: Rel Cls.ae1.2. Rael vera: 
[x37:61:11:108] Dt: Rel Cls.D. RIC vA (1) 
F.(1).*70:6.2 F. Prop Å 
Similarly «71:251 may be deduced from *70°61. 
«7126. F:Rel—Cls.2. RP ye1— Cls [*70°62] 
*71:261. F:ReCls>1.>.81ReCls=> 1 [*70°63] 
*71:27. F:Rel>Cl.>.81]Re1 > Cls [35:44 . 71:22] 
x71271. +:ReCls>1.>.R|pyeCls>1 
«71:28. F:Rel—Cls.2.841R[yel—Cls — [k35:442 . 71:22] 
x71281. F:ReCls>1.>3.81R|P ye Cis > 1 
«71:29. +F:Rel>1.>.81R,R[y81R|yel>1 
F 
I 


X131. F:Rel- Cls.yeQd*R.2.(R*y) Ry [x80:32.«71:163] 
28 
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471311. F: ReOls—1.zeDtR.2.zR (Rx) 
#71312. F: Re1—1.2e DIR. ye IR. 2. xR(Ræ) (Ry) Ry 


«71:32. F:Re1—Cls.ye AR. 2: kri, rich, zu, yo iz Ry-2,-Nr 
[*30°33 . #71: 163] ) 
x71321. F:: :ReCls1. xeD'R.2: mw (AY) z Ry deu zz san, A, yy 


«71:83. F::Rel—Cls.2:.F (R°): =:(q2).z2Ry. yo:=:ye R:ioRy gap 
Dem. | 

H. #7132. 532.2 
Fa: Hp.>:.ye AR. yp (Ry). = : ye UR: (qe). sRy - pan 
| =:ye A E: Ry. Dz. pr (1) 
F.x1421.2 FF: (Ry). 2. EIR. 
[33:43] 23.9 e(Q*E: 
[14/71] JF: ye UA R. r (R°). =. (RY) | (2) 
F.*105. DF: (qv). æRy . pa. 3. (qx). «Ry. 
{*33°131] 2.7 e GR: 
[4471] | DF:.:ye A R:(qo).c0Ry . Yx: = . Gel, Ry. yo (3) 
H. (1). (2). (8). D k. Prop KC 


«71:331. F:: Re Cls—1 .3:. p (Ræ). = : (qy) . æRy yy: = 


| ze D'R: >É . A, yy 
l — = 
x71:332. F:.Re1>Cls.>):R'yea.=.q!Ryna.=.ye AR. R*y Ca 


Id 
x71:333. hi. ReClso»1.D:Rézea.=.q!Rizaa.=.zeD'R. Ri Ca 
«T1:34. khrRel5Cb.R=S.yeA'R.2.Ry=8y [3036 . #71163] 
#71341. F: ReCls31.R=S.ceD‘R.D. R“ = Se 


«71:35. F: Rel Cls.2:. ye AR vI B. A, Ry=Sy:=.R=E 
Dem. i | | 

 F.«2118. DH: R=S.d:yeCTRvdS.=.yeC Rv GR. 
[22:56] =.ye UR (1) 


F. (1). #7134. : Hp. R=8.D:ye Ru Q*8.2,. Ry ëm (2) 
H. (2). x38:45 . F. Prop 


*71:351. be: ReCk—1.J:.: zeDRUDS.2,.Ra=S2:=.R=8S 
«71:352. his Re1— 1.2 :. ye ARLAB.I, .,Ry= Sy:=:R=S8: 
=:ze D: R ç DS. Dz. Ræ = Se 
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«71:36. t:.Rel—oCk.DJ:z=Réy.= .cRy 


Dem. 
F.x304.x711163.2 


F:Hp.yeG'E.2:z2 Kr, e, Ru (1) 
F.*71:163 . Transp. 2 
F: Hp.y + e AR... E! Ry. 


[x14:21.Transp] 3. — (z = rn) (2) 
+ .*33'14. Transp. D K: y > € AR... (Ry) (3) 
F.(2).(3).«521.2 | | 

kr, Hp.y oe 1R.D:2=RY.=.2Ry (4) 


H. (1) . (4) 488 . D F . Prop 
«T1361. H: ReCls 1.239 — Re. z . o Ry 
x71362. hi. Re1— 1.D:0=Ry.=.«Ry.=.y=Ríx 


xT137T. Bel als, diye R“a.=. Réyea 


"Dem. 
F.«x7133.2F:. Hp. 2: R*yea. 


[37-105] 
*71:371. F: ReCls—1. D:weR“a.=.Rzea 
«71:38. H:Rel—Cks.J. Be — 8)= Bea — Reg 


(Hæ). nu, eg, 
.y e R“a:. D+. Prop 


Dem. 


+.7187.DH: Hp.2:ge R*(a— 8). 
[«22:32 14:21] 


«Réyea—S. 
Ryea.(Eye8). 


[*71:37] «YE Rea. ~ "(y € RB). 

[22-32] ye Rea — R“B 1. D H. Prop 
#71381. F: ReCls—1.2. Re(a — 8) = R“a- R“B 

*714. F:Rel—+Cls.3.R“B=2 {(qy).yeB.c=Ry} [*971.«7136] 
#T1401. H: Re Cls—> 1.2. Re8= 9 (qa). ze B -y= Rz) 

*1141. F:Rel>Cls.).D'R=2((qy).2=Ry) [*93:11.*71:36] 
XTL411. H: ReCls 1.2. IR = (qo) . y= Re) 


#1142. b: Rel Cls. BCO*E.2:. R*8Ca.z:yeB.2,. R*yea 
[x37:61 . 71:16] 


*71:421. F:ReCls1.aCDR.2:. Rea C8.=:zea.2D,. Droe B 
*7143. F: Rel—Cls.yean Q*R.2. Rye Ra [x37:62.*71:16] 
#71431, F: ReCls 1.2ea0 D'R.2 . Rive Reca 


28—2 
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*1144, Fb: Rel— Cls.aCQ*E.2:. e Ra. dy. a :=: yea. D y (Ry) 
[37:63 . 71:16] | 
*71-441. bi: ReClso1.aCD‘R. D: ye Rady. py 12:200. 24. (Ra) 
*T145. b:.Rel—+Cls.3: (qu). ze Ra.wor.=.(qy). yea. y (Ry) 
Dem. | 
F.x97:64. «7116.2 f 
F: Hp.3:(qv).ve R“(an AR). da, zs, (Di, gege AR. y (Ry) (1) 


F.x9726.  DH.R(anAR)=Réa | ` (2) 
F.x1421. Dhk:yea.p(Ry).D.E! Ry. | 
[*33:43] 2.yeG*R: 


[4 71.«422:33] DE:yea.p (Ry).=.yean QR. (RY): | 
[x10 11-281] DF:(HY-yea.v(R“y).=.(qy).yean AR. 4 (Ry) (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3). D F. Prop 
#T1:451. ki. Re Cls 1.2 : (qy) -y e Rea. dn. ss. (ae mea. y (Rz) 
#7146. t:Rel—Cls.aCR“8.D.a= Bet Rea a 8) 

Dem. 
F.x37:26.2 F : R“B= R“(Bn AR). R'*(R*a08)— R“(R“anBad‘R) (1) 
F.«x3765.«*7116.2 
F: Rel +Cls.aCR“(Bnd‘R).3.a=R“(R“an Ba GR) (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
#171461. F: EeCls 1.8C Ra.d.8=R(R“Baa) 
*T147. F: Re1— Cls.D:aC R*8.z.(qy).yCB8.a- Ry 

Dem. 
FX 11:46.31024.422:43. bs. Hp.D:aCR“8.2.(an).y C B. a= Ry (1) 
F.x372.x101133. ^ 2k:(qy).yCB.a- R'.2.aC Reg (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop | 
*T1⁄471. ki. Re Cls—1.2:8C Rea ss Gq). y Ca. B= Rey 
«7148. F:Rel>Cls.)2>.D'*Re=CID'R 


. Dem. 
F.x37:24.x602. DF. DR¿CCIDR (1) 
H. x37-25 71:47 «602.2 K: Hp. ae CHD*R.2.(qy)-y C A“ R. a= Réy. 
[*10:5.«37-23] 2.aeD*R.: 
[Exp.*10:11:21] 2F:Hp.2.CI'D*'E C D“ R. (2) 
F.(1).(2).3F. Prop 


#71481. F: ReCls 1.2. DR) = CAR 


The following proposition is used in the theory of derivatives of a series 
(«216:411). 
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«71:49. F: Re1—Cls.aC(I* R.D. R“Cla=Cl Ra. RSC] exta Cl ex Ra 


Dem. 
H. #7147 .*60°2.D+:.Hp. 3: ye CV bro, =. (48). BC a. y= RB. 
[*37:103] =.ye R“Cl'a (1) 
F.x37:48. Dk: Hp. 8eCl'a.2:9g! 8.2. 1! R“8 (2) 


F.(1).(2). D F. Prop 
xT1:491. F: Re Clsol.aCD‘R.D. RE“Cl'a=CI“Réa. RCl exfa=Cl ex Ra 


This proposition is used in the theory of derivatives of a series (*216:4) 
and in the theory of ordinal numbers («251'11). 


v 
«715. F: Rel—Cls.2:2RBy. e, zs Gi 
Dem. | 
F.«71:36.x301.2 FE: Hp .D:azRy.=.a=(12)(zky). 
vo 
[x51:56.32:13] =.v=URY:. AE, Prop 
; ve 
#71501. F:. ReClso1.J:zRy.=.y=iR'z 
vo 
«7151. F:Rel>Cls.ye UR... R*y = Ry 


Dem. 
> 
F.x5381.71163.3-: Hp.>.¿Ry= Ry. 
SE 
[51:51] D. R*y =u Ry: Dt. Prop 


` ve 
+71/511. F: ReCls 1. 2eD'R.2. Res = t Ra 
«7152. F:iRel-Cls.2. Rea = Ra 


Dem. 
vo — v 
art, — DK. UR a =2 (a8). Be Ra. atf] 
[51:51] =f (48). Be Ra. x= LB 
—> 
[*37°7] =2 (aB, y)-yea.B ieee .a=4B) 
[x11:23.x13:195] =2 Waat -y ea. æ= Brot (1) 
vo 
F.(1).*715.2F: Hp. D.“ Ra loi, geg, æ Ry] 


[37:1] = R“a:D+t. Prop 
` v < 

x71521. F: Re Cls 1.2. R**a = u“ Ra 

47163. k:ReloCls.Ra=Ry.D.c=y 


Dem. 
F.k1421.2 F: Hp. 2. E! A's . E! Ry. 
[30:32] >. obt Bea. yR(RYy). 
[14:16] SET, (Rey) -yR (Ry) š 
[*71:17] Ass Dt. Prop 
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*71531. F: ReCls> 1 Ry = Res. SCT 

x11:532. F:Re1— 1.2: Rye Rz.2.yo zi Re=Ry.D.a=y 

«71:54. bi: Rel Cls.D:. Relol.=:Ry=RGB.I, ,. .y=z2 


This proposition and the next («71:55) are very often used. 


Dem. 
F.x71:36.2-:.Hp.2:(q2).2Ry.2Rz.=,¿.(q0).0=Ry.2=R%. 


[*14:205] =y z. Ry = Rz (1) 
F. (1). DF :: Hp.2:. Ry = R'z.24,.9 =2:=: (qx). æRy .æRz. Dyz. y=z: 
[*10°23] =:@Ry.tRz. 24204 E22 
[x71171] =: Re Cls +1 (2) 
F.x71:103.*x4:73.3F:.Hp.>:ReCls>51.=.Rel>1 (3) 


H, (2).(8). D k. Prop 

x71'/55. b: Rel—Cls.2:. Ri 8el—1.z:y,2e8. Ry= Rz. Dyz y=z 
Dem. 

F.x7126.2F:: Hp.2:. Ri 8e1— Cls:. 

[*71:54] 2:.RF' 8e1— 1.2 :(Rh By - (RTI 8Yyz2.2,: 92: 


Mou 


[357] zy, zep. Ry = Rz. Dyz. Y =21: It. Prop 
#7156. F: Rel—1.ye(Q*R.2: R'y- Ris, e, ue? 
Dem. 
F.«71532. DF: Hp. Ry = WISEN (1) 
F.x71165.«x3037 . D F: Hp. y —52. 2. Ry= Ris (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 
471661. Fi Rel>1.0eD'R.D:Rio=Ry.=.0=y 
*71:57. ki Ry=Rz.2,,.y=2:2:Re1>21:(7). E! Ry 
Dem. l | 
F.x101.2F:. Ry = Ríz.2,,.y—2:2: Kiss Ry.= Hrs? 
[13:15] 2:(y). Ry = Ry: 
[1428] ` >: (y). E! Ry (1) 
[x71:166] 2: Rel— Cls (2) 
F.(2).3F:.Hp(29).3: Re1—Cls: Réy= R'z.25,;.9y—2:- 
[71:54]  D:Rel=>1 (3) 


F.(1).(3).x71:56. DF. Prop 
x71571. kivye8.2,. E!Ry:=.R|8e15Cb.gCAR 


Dem. 
F.«71:16.DH:. RM 8e1Cls.=:ye (RP 8). 2, EY (RT By: 
[x35647] =:yeßn UR. D, .7eB. E!IRyY: 


[*22°33.%5'3] :yegn OR .2,. E! Ry (1) 
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F.(1).«22621.2 ` 

ti. RPgel>Cls. COR. 2:yeB o AR.2, .E!Ry: Ba IE B: 
[1193193] ziyeB.DO,. E! Ry: Bon R= 8 (2) 
F.«33943.2 Fr ye ed. EL Ry:2. 8C UR. 

[«22:621] 23.8ad*RE-8 f (3) 


F.(2).(3) 471.2 F. Prop 


*71572. Fr. ye Bn AR. Dy. E! Ry =. RP Be1—-Cls 
[*71:571. *35°351 . 2243] ` 


«T158. buyzeg.2,,: Ry= R.=.y=2:D.R8elo1.BCUA(R 
Dem. 
E F.x101.2F: Hp.2:.ye8.2y: Ry= R'y.m.y—y: 

[x13:15.1428]' 2, : E! Ry:. 

[71:571] 2:. Rr 8e1— Cls. 8 CUR (1) 

. F.x39:26. Imp. *11:11:32.> 

F:Hp.2:y;2e8. Riy = R'z.2,,.9—2: 

[*35°7] | 2:(b 8yy - (RF RYZ. Dy e y =z: 

[*71:54.(1)] D: RI ell ` | (2) 

F.(1).(2).F. Prop | 


x71:59. Eye de By Bis c yoss R Bell BCR: 
Dem. | 

F.x7156.2F : Rr8e11.2:. ed R[8).2: (RP 8Yy— (RTI Byz.2.y—2: 

[*35°64°7] >:.yeBNUR.D:y 2eB.Ry=R%.=.y=2 (1) 

H. (1). x22-621. D F:: RF 8611. 8 C Q* KR. 2:. 


| ye8.J:y,zeB.Ry=R'z.=.y=z2:. 
[14/73] 2:.yz2e8.2: Ry= R.m.y 2. (2) 
F.(2).X11113.2F:: RP 8612 1.8CQ* R. D z, 
y2e8.2,;: R = Ris, e, Nr ë (3) 


F.(3).*71:58.. D+. Prop 
The following proposition is used in the theory of selections («80 91) 


«71:6. ~ F :Rel>Cls.2 .R= Ë (Ay) - y € TR. P - (R*y) Ly} 
Dem. 
F. *41'1L .*13195.2 | 
Hels P ((qy) ye AR.P=(Réy) yl - 
(ay)-ye UR. æ (Ry) | y) z 

[x55:13] =.(qy) -ye A R.2=Réy.z=y. | 
[413195] 2 .2e AR. x= Rz (1) 
F.«7136.x3343.2 + :. Hp. Dize UR .2=R%.=.«Rz (2) 
F.(1).(2).3+. Prop 
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— 
7161. F: Tele» Cls. D. Q TAT n a) = QteTee 


Dem. 
F.x37103:67-111 . #3212. D 
> =) 

F: BEQT(U TP n a). = .(qu).vce(*T ana. B= QT (1) 
> > 

F.x53:31 .*7116.3-:Hp.ze UT n a. 23. ere = Ur fro (2) 

F.(1). (2). D+ :. Hp. 2:8eQ'*T*((I*T n a) . = . (qa).zeQ*Teoa.B- Q'Ta. 

— 
[x37:67.71:16] =.BeQ“T“AT na). 
[437-26] =. Be Q Taz. DF. Prop 


— y 
471611. F: Te Cls 1.3. QV TDT na) = QT 
v — i 
71612. F: Te1— Cla . D. QAT n a) = Q“Téa 
v e oy 
*71613. H: TeCls1.2.Q*T**(D'T a a) = QC T**a 


X71:613 is used in the theory of series («206:6) and in the theory of 
“similarity of position " («272:131). 


«717. | F:Qel-Cls.2:aP|Qz. 2 . c P (Q2) 


Dem. 
F.«x7186.2 FE: Hp. 2:9Qz.s.y — Q'z: 
[Fact] I:aPy.yQz.= .aPy.y=Q'e?z: 
[*10:281] >: (qy).2Py.yQz.=.(qy).2Py.y=0Q%: 


[x34"1.x13:195] I:zPiQz.=.aP(Q2):.DF. Prop 
*T1:701. ki. Q eCls— 1.2: stil Pz .= . (Q2) Pz 


*72. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING 
ONE-MANY, MANY-ONE, AND ONE-ONE RELATIONS 


Summary of «12. 

In this number. we shall prove various propositions involving 1 — Cls, 
Cls 1, or 1— 1, but not embodying fundamental properties of these classes 
of relations. 

The present number begins with various propositions (#72:'1—' 191) show- 
ing that various special relations are one-many or one-one. The most useful 
of these are 
#72182. F.21ye1—1 
«72184. F.z J, Lasel a) 

We have next a set of propositions concerning R'S'z when K and S are 
one-many, or R“Réz when R is one-one, and kindred matters. The most 
useful of these is 
x72241. F:.Rel> 1.2: ye dik.= =.y= Ray 

We have next a set of propositions (x72:3—-341) concerning products and 
sums of classes of relations; of these the one most used is 
*7232. -:.1C1>Cls:P, QeA.qJ'APaAAQ. Ip g. P=Q:2. ¿nel AC 
which is an extension of «71:24. | 

We have next a set of propositions (*#79-4— 481) giving various relations 
of R“a and R“8 when Rel—Cls, or of R“a and R**8 when ReCls 1. 
The more useful propositions of this set are those that have the hypothesis : 
R e Cls — 1; these are occasionally useful in arithmetic. We have 
#72401. F: ReCls 1.2. Ran R**8 — Ran B) 

«72411. F: ReClso1l.an8=A.J. Ran R8 — A 


For example, the relation of son to father is many-one. Let a= Cabinet 
Ministers, 8 = fools; then assuming an B =A, it will follow that the sons of 
Cabinet Ministers and the sons of (male) fools have no common member. 
If we make R the relation of son to parent (which is not many-one), it no 
longer follows that the sons of Cabinet Ministers and the sons of fools have 
no common member. 


We have 
*72:451. F: EReCls 1.2. FF CIR e1—1 


The effect of this proposition is that if a and 8 are both contained in 
GSR, and R“a= RB, then a = (using Rea = Ra). 
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We next have a set of propositions concerned with the relations of 


Re and (R)e, or, what comes to the same thing, with the circumstances under 
which a= R“8.=.8= R“a and under which R“R“a=a. We have 


#72502. F: Re1— Cls. aC D'R. 2. R“R“a= a 


Thus for example the fathers of the children of wise fathers are the class 
of wise fathers; but the fathers of the children of wise parents are not all 
wise, and the parents of the children of wise parents are not all wise—the 
first because “a C D* R” fails, the second because “Re 1 — Cls” fails. 


We have also 
«72:52. H: Rel—1.aCD'R.8CQO*ER.2:a-— rg, zs, fe R''a 
We have next a set of propositions. (*72:59—-66) in which the relative 


product R | R occurs if Rel> Cls, or R |R if ReCls— 1. The most useful 
propositions in this set are 


£T2:591. F: ReCls1.2.8| R, R- ST CR 
x72:601. +: ReCls 1. G*SCQAR.2.8| R| R=8 


«72:66. F:SGCS.S=S.=.(qR).ReCis—1.S=RIR 

This is the “principle of abstraction.” It shows that every relation which 
has the formal properties of equality, i.e. which is transitive and symmetrical, 
is equal to the relative product of a many-one relation into its converse; 1.6. 
whenever the relation Š holds between z and y, there is a term a such that 
cho. yRa, where R is a many-one relation; and *72°64 shows that this term 


a may be taken to be Sa, which is equal to Sy. This principle embodies 
a great part of the reasons for our definitions of the various kinds of numbers; 
‘in seeking these definitions, we always have, to begin with, some transitive 
symmetrical relation which we regard as sameness of number; thus by *72°64, 
the desired properties of the numbers of the kind in question are secured by 
taking the number of an object to be the class of objects to which the said 
object has the transitive symmetrical relation in question. It is in this way 
that we are led to define cardinal numbers as n of classes, and ordinal 
numbers as classes of relations. 


The remaining propositions of this number are of less importance, with 
the exception of 


«12:92. EF: Rel—Cls. SG R.DO.S— RI AS 

This proposition shows that every relation contained in a one-many 
relation is obtainable by a limitation of the converse domain. Thus e.g. every 
relation contained in that of father to son can be specified by specifying the 
class of sons who are to be its converse domain; for then all the fathers of 
these sons must be included to provide referents. But if we take the relation 
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of parent and child, which is not one-many or many-one, à contained relation 
is not determinate even when both its domain and its converse domain are 
given; for the relation may relate some of the children in any one family to 
the father and some to the mother, and so long as all the children and both 
parents are each related to some one by the relation, the domain and converse 
domain remain unchanged by permutations within the family. 


x721. F.Ácl>1 


Dem. i i 
F.«25105. IF.v(xAz.yAz). 
[*2:21] ` It:wAz.yAz.D.a=y: 
[1 1-11.*71:17] D F. Å e1—Cls (1). 
Similarly — F.ÀeCls— 1 (2) 


+. (1). (2). x71:108. D F . Prop 


x7211. F.Cnvel—1 


Dem. 
F.x3113. «71:166. DF. Cnv e 1 — Cls (1) 


F.(1).*71:54 .*31:32:12. F. Prop 
>e 
x7212. H.R, Rel—Cls [x32:12121 . 71:166] 


x72121. F.sg,gsel>1 


Dem. | 
F.«32:222221.x71:166. JF.sg gsel-»Cls (1) 


Ha (1). 32141521211. #7154. D H. Prop 
47213. F.Del>Cls `  [*3312.*71:166] 
x72131. H. A e 1 > Cls [x33:121. x71-166] 
#72132, H: Ce 1 — Cls [x33122 . 71:166] 


` x72:14.. F.s9,92e1— CE. [*3812. 71:166] 

This proposition applies to a great many of the relations we have to deal 
with, for example 1 P, Pf, PE, P, | P, el, La, ete. 
«72:15. F. P, el — Cls [x37:111 . 71:166] 

In «72:16 below, p has the meaning defined in *40'01, and does not 
represent a variable proposition. Similarly s in x72:161 has the meaning 
defined in «40:02. 


x7216. t.pel—Cls 


Dem. 
F.«202.(x4001).OF.p'k—-2(aek.2,.vea). 


[14:21] | DH.E! pk (1) 
t.(1).«71:166.5 F. Prop 
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*72161. -.se1— Cls [Proof as in «72:16] 
*72162. F.pel— Cls [Proof as in *72:16] 
*72103. F.$e1— Cls [Proof as in 72:16] 
«72:17. F.Ie1—1 
Dem. 
—> 
F.x52:32.(k5101). D+. (æ). Isel. 
[x7112] 2F.Ie1— Cls i (1) 
F.(1).«T121.x502.2 F.IeCls1 (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F.Prop | 
*7218. F.tel=1 [x51:23.x71:57] 
*T2181. F.(e1— 1. [x72:18.x71:212] 
*x72182. F.a |ye1—1 
Dem. 
F.x5513. Dktiz(zIy)w.=.z2=a.w=y: (1) 
[x3:47] I:iz(2 yw. (a) yw.D.2=x.2=x. 
[13:172] 2.z= z (2) 
H. (1). x8:47 . DO: 2 (x f y) w.2(x f y)w' .D.w=y.w=y. 
[*13:172] 2.w-w (3) 
F.(2).(3).*71172.2F . Prop 
«72184. Fea), |zel—1 [552 . 47157] 
«72185. F.(12)e1—1  [x55'262 . 437-11 72:15 . 71:54] 
*7219. F.Cle1-1 [60:55 .«71:57] ` 
*72191. H. Bel ai [61:55 . 71:57] 
*721192. F.Clexe1—1 [*60°56 . 71:57] 
. «7219083. H. Rlexe1—1 [61:56 . 71:57] 
x722. bif SeloCk.J:z= R'S'z.z.c(R|S)z.z.vc-(R|S)yz 
Dem. 
F.*7136. Ot:.Hp.2:«- R'S'z.z .mR (Sz). 
[*71°7] z.c(R|S)z (1) 
F.«713625.2 + z. Hp. O:z(R|S)z.z.«—(R|Syz (2) 
F.(1). (2). DF. Prop 
*72:201. E: R,SeClso1.J:z=SRa.=.a(R|S)z.=.2=(S|R)z 
#72202. F:.R,Sel>1.D:0=RS%.=.0(R|S)2.=.2=8S R æ [w79:9-901] 
47221. ki R SeloCl.J:zeS“AR.=.E!R2.=.ENR/SYE 
Dem. 
F.*71:25163. DF:. Hp.D:zeA(R|[S).=.ENR|S)z2 (1) 


E. (1).x3732.D+:. Hp.D:2eS “UR. .=.El(R|Sy2 (2) 
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F.x72:2.«x10:11:21:281.2 

. E: Hp.D:(392).2=RS%.=.(q0).0=(R|S)'z: 
[14:204] 2:E! RS. =.E!(R|S)z (3) 
F.(2).(3).2 F. Prop 


472-211. Le, R, SeCls1.2:ze R“DS.=.ELSRE.=.ENSIRYE 


«7222. F: Bëel Cls.zeS*«I*R. 2. R*Srz = (R|8)z 
Dem. 
F.x7221.2F: Hp. 2. E! R*S'z. 
[34:41] D. R*S'z -(R|Syz:2F*.Prop 
472221. F: R, SeCls 1.2 e RDS. D. 3 R's = (S| Ryo 
«7223. F: R,Se1— Cls. 2. R*S**y =2 Wach, z ey -s= RI 
Dem. 
F.x9733. DH.RESY=RiISYYy | (1) 
F.x71254.2 FE: Hp. 2. (R| S)“y=2 ((1712) . zen, x= (R|S)y] 
=à 


[«72:2] (qz).zey.a=RSpo (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F.Prop 
«72:24. bhiRel—òl.D:zeDR.=.a=RRiz 
. Dem. 
F.«x72202.«*71:212.2 F:. Hp. 2: x= R*E*z.z.z(R| R)a. 
[71:192] z.z(IF D'R)z. 
[«35:101.50:1] =.7=1.x€DR. 
[*13:15.4"73] =.xeD‘R:. DF. Prop 
+72241. hi Rel>1.DiyeTR.= y=RRy 


x72:242. F: Rel—b81.2: $(R‘R%).= =.zeD‘R. $z: Ar Rech, .ze UR. pz 
Dem. 


F.x3050151. Dh: g(R‘R%2).=.(qz).2= RR. pa (1) 
t.(1).x72:2. DF: Hp. 2: (RR).=.(qa).2x(RiR)z. ge. 
[71:192] =.(qv).v2=z.zeD‘R. ør. 
[x13195] =.zeD‘R. de (2) 
F.2) F -#71212. D Fs Hp. D: $ RS) ef ør (3) 
F.(2).(3).2F. Prop 


x72:243. Fu Re. Dizè DR. Ga m, (ts) (o) mu we IR eu 
Dem. 
F.«72:242. D F :: Hp. D :. ze DR. Ha RE y (Re): 3: 
#(ReRo).=,. p (Rz): 
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[Fact] 2: e (R Re). w= =R. Ska (R). “w= Ra: 
[x14:15] 2: 4 (Rw). w= Re. Se? vw. w= Rz 

[*10:281] D:(q2). $ (Rw) .w= Ra. . =» (72) . PS ee. 
[*7 1-411] 2:$4(R*w).weQ*E.z,. yu. we R: ^. 
[x1421.«71163] D: (Rau). =y. pyw. we AR (1) 


F.(1) 23 F:: Hp. 2: we TR. dat, map (R00): 2 ip (Rz). =,.pz.zeD“R (2) 


-.(1). (2) .3 F. Prop | 
The above proposition is used in *272:4:41, which are used in the theory 
of “rational series,” ùe. series ordinally similar to the series of rationals. 


«7225. F: Relol:(y).ELR:2.(y).y=RRy 

Dem. 
F.*71:165.3F:.Rel>1.>:(y).E!Ry.=.(y).ye TR (1) 
F.x*72241.2 E: AE 1.2:(y)- y ed* E. m. (y). y — R"R*y (2) 
F . (1). (2). Imp. D F . Prop 

The propositions Cnv‘Cnv‘P = P and t“u“z= x, which have been previously 
proved, are particular cases of the above; the former is a particular case 
because Cnv = Cnv*Cnv. 
472-26. Fi(y).ELR.D.R=elR 

In this proposition, the conditions of significance require that the domain 
of R should consist of classes. This proposition is used in *72°27. 


Dem. 


F.x3731.2 F.e| Re e| R 
[x62:32] =s|R (1) 
F.«x53831.2F: Hp. 2.(y). s Rey = Ry 
[x53:02] = Ry. 
[434-42] D.s[E=R .` (2) 
F.(1).(2).2t. Prop 

*7227. F.D-e|D.G-«e|d [x72:26.x83:12:121] 

*72:27 is used in *74:63:631 and again in +«163'15. 
#723. Fig!Xa(12Cls).2.59.e1— Cls 


Dem. 
F.x*4L12.Fact. DF: Rex. Rel— Cls.D.p* X C R. Rel Cis. 
[«71:22] | A, DA el Cls (1) 
F.(1).x101123.2 k: (TR). Rex. Rel—Cls.D. pel > Cls (2) 


H. (2) . #2233 . D F. Prop 
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x72301. F: ! X^ (Cls— 1). 3. pA e Cls — 1 

72302. F:q!ldAn(1>1).3.pAel=>1 

*72:303. -F:!11An(1>Cls).7 ! n (Cls > 1). 3 prel—l [472:3:301] 
«72:31. F: el Cls.O.A C1— Cls 


Dem. 
F.x4113.2F:sXe1— Cls. P e A. D. sA e 1 >> Cls. PESA. 
[x71-22] >.Pel—->Cls (1) 


F.(1). Exp .*10:11:21 . D + . Prop 
«T2811. kréReCla—1.2.A CO: 
«72:312. FréRe1—1.J.AC11 
«72:32. F:wAC1Cls:P,Qei.q!A”PaAQ.Ip, .P=Q:2.sRe13Ck 
Dem. | 
tox4l'l1l.xll54. DH: x (sA) 2.7 (EN) z.= 
(HP, Q)-P,Qer.aPz.yQz. 
[*33-14.%471] =.(74P,Q).P.Qexr.æPz.yQz.2e IP a dQ (1) 
F.(1).471.2 F : Hp. D : x (sA) 2. y ($A) 2 „ = 
f (qP,Q).-P,Qer.aPz. yQz. zed Panag. P=Q. 
[*13°195] .(qP).Per.aPz.yPz. 
[71:17.Hp] 2.z=y ` (2) 
H. (2).11:113 . x71'17 . D F. Prop 
x72:321. H :. xC Cls 1: P, Q ex. at ID“P ADA. Dpo-P= Q:3.8reCls— 1 
[Proof as in «72:32] 

«12322. Fi. AC1—1: Dae A'APaAQ.Ip, ..P=Q: 

P,Qex.g !DPaDQ.  po.P=4Q:2. ¿hel>1 

— [x72:32:821] 
x72'323. Fa. A. C11:P,QeAi.q':CPaCQ.eo.P=Q:I.aRNe1»1 
` Dem. 

F. 33'161 . *22:49 . ZA K. AP a A Q C CP A CQ.DPaDQCCPa CQ. 


[*24/58] Dksqt!APaAaQ.I.q!CPaCQ: 

| q!DPaDQ.D.q!CPaCQ (1) 
F.(1).Syll. b: .Hp.2:P,Qex. g1 Paa. Dro P =Q: 

P,Qex.q!D*PaD'Q.2p,9.P—Q (2) 

F.(2).472:322. D+. Prop mee 
x72:34. F:Rel- Cls.q te. 2 p Re = Repe 

Dem. | : | 

F.340:35. DEF: yep Re =:Ben.Do yeR“B (1) 


E. (1).%7137. Yi Hp.DyepRSk.=:Ber.De.ByeB (2) 
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F.x1421. D+:.Bek.D.Rye8:2D:Bek.D.E! Ry: 
[*10°52] Jk: Hp.2:.8ek.25. R'ye 8:2. E! Ry (3) 
F.*1428.«401. | OF E! R*y.2:.Bek.25. Rye Bim. Ry e pé zg 
[(2).(3).#5°32.414-21] 2 F :. Hp. Diy ep* Re. =. Ry e pic. 


[+71:37] 
472341. F: ReCls—1. 


«YE Rpte :. D +. Prop 


n 1.2. pf Rf = Rp 


This proposition should be compared with *40°37 and *40°38. 


x24. t:Rel—Cs. 
Dem. 


: F.xT197.2 k. Hp.2:ye Rea a Rg. 


[22:33] 
[71:37] 
When R is nota 1 > 


«T2401. F: ReCls>1. 


x7241. F:Rel> Cls. 
x72411. F: ReClsol. 


«7242. F:Rel—Cls. 


> S Ran R“B = R“(an 8) 


. Re ea. Rey e ñ. 

. A'yean B. 

ye Ran B) =. JF. Prop 
Cls, we only have in general (cf. x37:21) 

R“(a n B)C Ran Reg, 

D. Ran R“B= Ran B) 

an B—A.2. Ran R“B= A [KT24. 48729] 
anB=A.D.R“anR“B=A 


q! Ran Reg -I:qlanB [*72°41. Transp] 


#72421. F: ReCls1.q! Ran R**8.2.54!an8 


«72:43. EL: Kei als, 
Dem. 
t.71:37.2:. Hp .2: 
[Fact] 2: 
[*14°15] 2: 
[*10-281] >: 
[x71:41.x10:35] 2: 
[*22°33] 
x72:431. F: Re Cls 1. 


Réa=R“8.J.anD'R=BaD'R 


Ryea.=,RyeB: 
2=Ry.Ryea.=,.2=RYy.RyeB: 
2=R'y.zead.=y.z2=R'y.zeg: 

(Hy) .2= Réy.zea.=.(qy).z=R'y.zeg: 
zeDR.zea.=.zeDR.zeg: 


J:zeDRana.=.zeDRag8:.Dr+. Prop 


Réa= R*8.2.an d*E- 8a ék 


X7244 k:Rcl—Cls.aC DR. 8C DR. Rea= R«8.2.a—8 
[72:43 . 422-621] | 


#12441. F: EeCls—1.a C (*Z.8CG*E. R“a= R*8.2.a—B8 
*72°441 is used in the theory of cardinal exponentiation (+116:659). 
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x12:45. 


Dem. 


*72:451. 
*72:46. 


x72:461. 
x12:47. 


Dem. 


*72:471. 
72:48. 


Dem. 


72481. 
x72:49. 


Dem. 


x72:491. 
«12:492. 


x72:5. 


Dem. 


F: Re1Cls.2 (E) | OD R e1— 1 


F.«602. DF: :aCD'R. BCDR.= “a, Be CIDR (1) 


F.x3711.2 F : Rea= Reg =. (R)ea= (Rep (2) 
H. (1) . (2) «7244.2 


Fi Rel—Cls.2:a, BeCIDR. (R)éa=(R)EB.dag.a=B: 
[K71:55.72:15] D : (R)e CIDRe1—1:. DF. Prop 

F: ReCls—1.2. RepPCIU Rel 1 

kr. Rel >Cls.D: Réa= R“B.=.anD'R=BaDR 
[72:48 . 437-263] 

F:.ReCls>31.3:R“a=R“B.=.an A R=8PBnNUR 


Fi Rel—Cls.2: Réa=A'R.=.DRCa 


F.x37:25 72:46.2 
F:.Hp.2: R*a-G(*E.z.an D'E-D'EoD'*R. 
[«22:5:621] =.D'RCa: 3F.Prop 


F:.ReCls= 1.2: R“a=D'R.=.1'R Ca 
H: Rel—»Cls.a, BeCl D'R.D: R“a=R“B.=.a=8 


t.«22621.DHE:.Hp.D:a=8.=.aaDR=8aDbD'R. 
[72:46] =.Réa= R“8:.2t+. Prop 
Hi.ReCls—1.a BeCl'AR.D): Réa=R“kB.=.a=B 
Ha QeloHCk.J:A(P |Q=AQ.=.DQCAP 


.*7247. DH: Hp. D:Q“AP=0Q. 
. (1) 3732.2 +. Prop 
1. PeCs—1.2: D(P|Q)=DP.=.APCDQ 


:2sPeCls—1.Qe1— Cls.2: 
D(P|Q=DP.A(P|Q=AQ.=.AP=DQ [x7249:491] 


.D*QCG*P (1) 


== T TT 


+: Rei Cls.D2. R“R“a=an DR 


F.x3733. DE. R“R“a=(R|R)“a (1) 
H. (1) 7119. F: Hp. 2. R“R“a= (IP D‘R) a 
[*50:59] —anD'E:2t.Prop 


R&W I 29 
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x72501. F: ReCls 1.2. RéRéa=an A'R 

x72502. F: Rel—>Cls.aCD‘R.D.R“R “aaa [X725 . 422621] 
*72:503. F: ReCls 1.4 C OR... R“R“a=a 

| 472504. ACD Re.D. Re A [€72:502:15] 


Note that Re means Cnv“Re, not (X). *72:504 is used in the theory of 
segments of a series (*211°64). Li 


#7251. tiRel—Ck.aCD'R.8-R“a.D.a=R“8 [x72:502.x20:18] 


«72511. H:ReCls—1.8CAR.a=R“B.D.B=R'a [x72503 .x2018] 
«72512. kis E615 1.8 CQ'E.2:yefB.z. Rye RB i 


Dem. 
b. #7137. Db: Rel Cls.2: ge R“R“B.=.RyeR“B (1) 
+. 472508. Db: ReCls>1.8 CUR. Dd: ye R“RB.=.yep (2) 


F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 

79513. ki. Re1— 1:(y) EL R'y:2:yeB.s. R«ye RB. [x72:512.x33:481] 
47252. Fi. Relol.aCD'R.BCAR.Dra=R“B.=.p-Réa [x12:51:511] 
1258. ki Re121.2:8 COR. a= Berg, 2.2 C DR. B= Rea 


Dem. 
E.«72:52.xX5:32.2 


bs. Re1—1.2:4CD' R.8CO R.a— R“B.=.aCD'R.BCAR. B= Ra (1) 
F.x3715.2F:a- R**8.2.« CDR: 
[471] | 2F:aCDXR.8CQR.a-— RB. 
F.x3716.2F:8- R*a.2. 8 COR: 
[x471]  2F:aCD*R. BCA“ R.B= Ra. 
F. (1) . (2). (8). D F. Prop 

«72:54. b:Rel—+1.>.Cnv(Ref CIR) - (R). | CLDR 
Dem. 


.8 COR .a- R“B (2) 


at DR. 8 = Ra (3) 


HI 


Fax31:131.9 

F:8(Cav(ReNCKA“R)] a. =.a(ReNCKA“R)B. 
[K37:101.485:101.x602]  =.a=R“B.BCAR (1) 
F.x37:102 . 35101. *60°2. 2 

F:B (Ref CIDR} a, zë Bra. at Dr P Wè 
F.(1).(2).*72:53.2 F. Prop 


x72541. F: Re12 1. 8— R. 2. Cnv(R« | D'S) = S. | D4R. 
[K71:48:481 . 72:54] 
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«72:55. F:Rel-Cls.2.a1R- RF R*a—a1R[ R“a 


Dem. | 
F.*3951.*71:36.2F:.Hp.2: x (a 1B)y.= ..zea.z= Ri, 
EW) | =.Ryea.z=R'y. 
[71:37] =.yeR“a.a= Ry. 


[*71:86.x35-101] —— =.0(RPR“a)y (W 
F.(1).x3511.2 +. Prop 
«72551. F: ReCls 91.2. RP 8 -(R*8)1R - (R*8)1RT 8 


«7257. F:Qhrel>Cls.1=Q%u.D.¿nDQ=QA 


Dem. 
F.x3742. hv HO ped. (01) = Op o 
F. 487-421 . DF:xX= Qa. 3 (QN Q QUA ` (2) 
01.01, — D hins Qa. D. (QAO QA (3) 
b 725. #3552. DE: QPAel- Cs. (QA IQ sp e DQ (4) 
F. (3). (4). DF. Prop 
x71259. +: Rel>Cls.).S|R|R=SPD'R 
` Dem. 
F.XTL19.2 F: Hp.2.8| RI R=S| (IP DR) 
[*50°6] =SPD'R:3F.Prop 
x72591. k: ReCls 1.2. $| R[R- SP GR | 
4726, F:Rel—Cls.(*SCD«R.2.8| RI R- 8 [x72:59 .35:452] 


#72601. F: ReCls>1.0SCAR..S|R|R=8S 
«7261. F: Rel» Cls.Q«SCD*R.2.S: R|R S=8|8 [#726 . 43427] 
*72611. H: ReCls>1.0SCAR..S RIR|S=8|S 

The following propositions lead up to the “principle of abstraction’ 
(*72°66), which, though not explicitly referred to in the sequel, has a certain 


intrinsic interest, and generalizes a type of reasoning frequently employed 
by us. 


«72:62. F:Rel>Cls.S=R|R.D.S:=8.8=8 


H 


Dem. 
H.x34-21. >F:S=R/R.2D.S=R|(RIRIR) (1) 
H. x72:6.%88-21, Dk: Re1 > Cls.2. R| R| R= R (2) 
H. (1). (2). 2F:Hp.2.9?- R R 
[Hp] =f (3) 


F.(3) . «347.52 F. Prop 
29-—2 
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#72621, ki. Re1>Cls.D:y(R|R)2.=.Riy=R'z 


Dem. 
F.«7133.DH:.Hp .D:Réy=Réiz.=.(qa) .xRy.a=Raz. 
[*71:36] =.(q2).2Ry.«Rz. 
81:11] =.(qa).yRa.aRz. 
[x84:1] | =.y (R| R)2:. D +. Prop 


«12622. F:. Re Cls 1. 2:g (R| R)z. S. Ry = R< 
47263, F:ReCk—1.S-R|R.).S=8.8=8 


Dem. 
F.x9421. 2F:S- EIER, 2. 8* (EI R| R)| R (1) 
H. ¥72°601. D+: ReCls+1.3.R|R|R=R (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F:Hp.2. 8?= R|R 
[Hp] = 8 (3) 


+. (8) . x34*7 . D F. Prop 
«72:64. Hi8%?=8.8=8.R = Cnv(StD8).2. ReCls1.8- EI 


Dem. A 
F.x1212 «7126. 2 K.S) D'S e 1 > Cls. 
[71:21] >+: Hp. 2. ÉReCls1 (1) 


k. (1). x72'622 . D 


Fr Hp.2:y(R|)z. Ry = Re. 


tl 


<— t'a 
[x31:34. Hp] =. (S D‘S)‘y =(S Pp Dréi es, 
[357] =.y, 2 DS Sy = St . 
[*34:85] =.zeD‘S.ySz ` (2) 
F.x3L-11.2 E: Hp. 2:y$82.2.28y. 
[33:14] 5.2eD*8: 
[471] J:y8z.=.zeD“8. ySz. (3) 


F.(1).(2).(8). DF. Prop 
«7265. F:S'2-8.S—S.-.(qR). ReCls 1. S- RU R. [#726364] 
«72:66. +:8:€S.S=8.=.(qR).ReCls>1.8=R|R [#7265 8481] 


4727. E: Rel Qls.2.R[| D'Re1—1 


Dem. 
F.x934.«225.2 F: y ze D'E. ru R'z.2.4g 1 Ryn Re (1) 
< e 
F.(1). #7118. 2Dk:y,zeD'R.R'y- R'z.2.y—2 (2) 


F.(2).*7212.*71:55.2 F. Prop 
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> 
«72:71. F:ReCis>1.>.R|U'Rel>1 
3 E 
x7272. EF: Re123 1.2. RE G*R, RE D'Ee1—1 
«728. HEACDa|.DJ.Afie1—1 [x55:28:22. x71'58] 
The above proposition is used in «73:62. 
«7281. F:XCD*[z.2.D[Xe1—1 [455281221 . 71:58] 


«729. ki. Rel—Cls.SC R. DO:E!8*.z. Ry=Sy.=.ye aS 
Dem. | 
 F.#*]7122. Dt: Hp. 2: Se1— Cls: 


[471-163] D:E!Sy.=.ye T8 (1) 
b. #1421. 2k: Hy 8 .2.E!18*y | (2) 
F.x3032.(1).Ó2 F: Hp. 2:ye(48.2.(S*y) Sy. 
[Hp] | D. (Sty) Ry. 
[x71:36] D. S“ = Ry (8) 


F.(1).(2).(3).2t. Prop 
#7291. F:Rel—Cls.SC R.3.G6(R—-8)=G4R—-d:S 


Dem. 
+ .*33°131 . *23°33°35 . 2 
tiye d(R=8S). = . (q2) -Ry . ~ (25y) (1) 
F.(1).«7136.2 
F:.Hp.2:9y eG (R-—-S).z.(qa).o- Ry. ~ (s= Sy). 
[*14:15.«5:32] = . (tz), z = Ry . ~ (Ry Sy). 
[*10°35.#14'204.%72°9] ` =.E!R'y .m(ye A'8). 
[*71:163] zm.ye(G*R—G*8:. DF. Prop 


«72:911. F: ReCls 21. 8€ R.2. D(R-—S)- D'R—D'S 
«72:92. F:Rel—Cls.SG R.2.S- R[ AS 


Dem. 
F.x231.«x3314. DJtiHp.D:2S8y.Dzy-zRy.yeds. 
[*35°101] Dzy -e (RT AS) y: 
[+281] : 2:SCG R| GS (1) 
H+ .*35:101 . *71'36 . 2 F:. Hp. 2: x (R| 48) y. =. x= R'y.yeQ*S. 
[*72:9] =.2=Ry.Ry=8Sy. 
[*14:142] A. ges BI. 
[*30°31] A, «Sy (2) 
F.(29).*11-113. DF: Hp.d.kRfFASES (3) 
F.(1).(3). DF. Prop 


«12921. F: ReCls 1. SG R 2.8-(D*S)1R 
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*1293. kb: Rel =>Cls.RES.=:ye UR .2,.(R*y) Sy 
Dem. 
F.x1421 .x471,DF::ye A R.D,.(Ry)Sy:=:. 
ye UR .2,. E! Ry .(R'y) Sy :. 
ye UR. 2,. E!RéyizRy.2,.«Sy:. 
ye AR. E!Réy:ye AR.zRy. Day. 28 :. 
Rel >Cls. RES :: DF. Prop 


[14:25] 
[*10-29.%11:62] 
[*71:16.%33:14] 


x72931. ki. ReCls 1. Reg, ae DER. 2,. 28 (Ræ) 
*7294. F: R. Sel—Cls.2: 1 RAS.=.(qy). Ra = St 


Dem. 
HF. a71:36.DH:. Hp.D:q'!RAS.=.(qayy).a=Réy.a=S'y. 
[*14°205] =.(qy)- Ry =SYy:.F. Prop 


*73. SIMILARITY OF CLASSES 
Summary of *73. 


Two classes a and 8 are said to be similar when there is a one-one relation 
whose domain is a and whose converse domain is 8. We express “a is similar 
` to 8” by the notation “asm 8.” When two classes are similar, they have 
the same cardinal number of terms: it is this fact which gives importance to 
the relation of similarity. 
We have | 
asmg.s.(qR).Ecel—1.a-D'R.8-QG*R. 


The relation of similarity is that of the domain of a 1—1 to the converse 
domain, Ze. it is the relative product of D [ (1 — 1) and (1 — 1)7 G, or, what 
comes to the same thing, it is the relative product of D | (1 > 1) and d. 


Most of the properties of similarity result immediately from those of 
one-one relations and offer no difficulty of any kind. 


When there are relations which correlate on with A" so as to make 


a similar to 8, we denote the class of such relations by “asm.” Thus 
we have | 


ce e Å 

asm B=(171)nD'and‘s DI 

and sm = Gf (q ! a sm £) Df 
When, as in this case, we have a descriptive double function closely 


connected with a relation, we shall make it a practice to distinguish the 
descriptive double function by a bar. 


It is to be observed that “sm,” like A and V and 1 and 1 > 1, is ambiguous 
as to type, and only acquires a definite meaning when the types of its domain 
and converse domain are specified. The domain and the converse domain 
may or may not be of the same type, Le “sm” may or may not be a homo- 
geneous relation. This enables us to speak of two classes of different types 
as having the same number of terms. We shall return to this point in 
connection with cardinal numbers (cf. especially *102—-x106). 


The propositions of the present number are important, and are very 
frequently referred to throughout cardinal arithmetic. In order to prove 
that two classes a and 8 have the same cardinal number of terms, it is 
generally necessary, in the fundamental arithmetical propositions with which 
we are concerned, actually to construct a relation R such that Reasm £. 
Such a relation will be called a correlator of a and 8. It will usually be 
obtained by taking some relation Š for which we have (y). E! S*y, and 
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limiting the converse domain to 8, so that SPA is the required correlator. 
Very frequently we shall have Se1 — Cls, not Se 1 > 1, but 8 will be such 
that SF 8e1— 1. 


Among the more important propositions of the present number are the 
following: | 
«73142. F: R Beam G.S. RF 8e1—1.8CGQ*R.a- RRB 

Le R| is a correlator of a and £ if (1) R| 8 is one-one, (2) 8 is con- 
‘tained in the converse domain of E, (3) a is the class of those terms which 
have the relation R to members of 8. . 
«732. FF:ERe1—1.2.D'Rsm Ge £. CR sm DR 

This results immediately from the definition. 
«73:22. F:Re1—1.8CQ*R.2.R*8sn 8. RF 8e(R*8) sm B 
«73:3. F.asma.Tfacasma 
«73:31. F:asmB.=.Bsma | 
«73:32. F:asmfB.Bsmy.D>.asmy 

The above three propositions show that similarity is reflexive, symmetrical, 
and transitive. 
«73:36. F:.asmB.):7!a.=.q!8 
«7341. F.tasma.tfae (ta) ma | 

Thus every class a is similar to a class ¿“a of higher type, and consisting 
wholly of unit classes. 
«73:45. F.1—/9 (B sm tz) | 

Thus 1 is the class of all classes similar to any unit class. 
X13:48. F.0— B (Bsm A) 

Thus O is the class of all classes similar to the null-class. 
x73:611. F. | x“asma.( Lo) ae( 1 oa) sm a 

This proposition is very often useful. For arithmetical purposes, we often 
wish to obtain mutually exclusive classes. Now whether or not a and 8 be 
mutually exclusive, | æ“a and | y**8 are mutually exclusive provided 2+ y. 
Thus by means of the above proposition we can always construct mutually 
exclusive classes each similar t to a given class, ùe. each having some assigned 
. number of members. 
*7371. trasm8.ysmò.an ba aa 6— A.2.(auy)sm(8 v 8) 

This proposition 1s fundamental in the theory of addition. 
«73:88. F:asmy.8sm6.y C 8.6Ca.2.asm8 

I.e. “if a is similar to a part of 8,and £ is similar to a part of a, then 
a is similar to 8.” This is the Sehróder-Bernstein theorem. The proof given 
below is due to Zermelo, 
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; € |] : 
#7301. asm8=(1—1)a Dang Df 


«7302. sm = 46 (q ! asi B) Df 
«73:03. F: Reasm@.=.Rel—l.a=D‘R. B-G*R [+33'6'61 .(x73:01)] 
«7304. trasm8.=.q!asmg8 [(473:02)] 


«73:1. F:asmB.= (g E). Re121.a- D'E.8-G*R [73:03:04] 


47311, F:asmf.=.(qR).Rel>1.«CD'R.B=R“a 
Dem. | 

F.x22:42. 43725. D 

E: Rel—1.a—-D*R.8-(G*R.2. Rel—1.aCD*'E.8- Ra: 

[10:11:28] DE: (4R). Re1—5 1.a — D'R. 8 - (*R.2. 

(qR).Re1—1.aCD'R.8=R“a: 
[731] 2F:asm8.2.(rR).Rel—1.a CD'R. 8 — Ra (1) 
E.x71:29 . x37'4 35:62 . 2 


- E: Rel-1.aCDCR. B= Boa, D.a] Ree 121.a— Da] R).8— (a1 RB). 


ll! 


[*10:24] 3.(q8).Sel—1.a- D'S.8-Q*8. 
[«73:1] 2.asm 8 (2) 
F.(2).x101123.2 
F:(gR).Re1—1.aCD'R.8-— Ra. D. asm B (3) 
F.(1).(3).2F. Prop 


«73:12. kiasm8.=.(qR).Rel1o1.8CAR.a=R“B 
[Proof as in 73:11] 
«73:13. F:asm.z.(qR).Re1l—Cls. RT 8eCls1.8C(I*R.a—R**8 
Dem. 
F.«71108271. 2tF:Rel—1.2.Re1—Ols. RP 8eCls 1: 
[Fact] M:Relo1.B8CAR.a=R“B.D. 
Relais, Fr 8eCls—1.8CQG*R.a- Kr: 

[xk10:11:28.K73:12] 3F:asm 8.5. | 

(qR).Re1—Cls.RfBgeCis—1.8CUAR.a=R“8 (1) 
F.«71:26.DH:Re15Cls. RP8eCls»1.J.Rf Bel—Cls. RP 8eCls1. 
[*71-103] >.Rf Rell (2) 
F.x35:65 .X317401.2 

E:BCA“R.a= R*8.2.8-GüQ« (RF 8).«- D(Rh' 8) (3) 
F.(2).(9).2F: Rel Cls; RP 8eCls—1.8CQG*E.a— R**8.2. 

RE 8e1—1.a-D*«R[ 8).8 s G«R[ 8). 

[x*10:24.73"1] >.asm B (4) 
F.(4).x1011:23.2 n 
F:(qR).ReloCls. RT 8eCiso1.BCAR.a=R“B8.J.asmgB (5) 
F.(1).(5).2F. Prop 
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13131. F:asm8.=.(4R). ReCls 1.«1 Re1— Cls. aC DR. 8 — Ra 
[Proof as in «73:13] | 
x7314. F:.asm8.=:GIR): Re1—Cls.BCUAR.a= R8: 
y,zeB.Réy=RZ.J zy=2 
Dem. 
F.x71:55.4x5»32.2 
F: Eel— Cls. Eh 8e1—1.z: 
Hel Cls:y,2e8. Rey = R.D z-y=z (1) 
F.x7126. Dkr. Ee1— Cls. 2: Rf 8e1— Clas: 
[44 73.471103] (^0 9: RP Bel 31.5. Rh 8eCls—1:. 
[5:32] It: Rel—Cls. RF Bel—1.=.Rel—Cls.RfBeCls—1 (2) 
F.(1).(2.2F:. (qR).Ece1 5 Cls. R| 8151.8 CQ*R.a- RB. =: 
(qR): Re1— Cls. CQ*R .a— R8: 
yzeB.Ry=RZ.J, «y=z (3) 
F.(3).*73:13.2 D + . Prop f 
The use of this proposition in proving similarity is very frequent. 


*13141. F:. asm 8. = : (TR): Re Cls +1 .aCD'R.B= Ra: 
y,2ea. Ry RZ. As, Hrs ë 
[Proof as in *73°14] | 
*13142. F:RPBeasmfB.=.R|Bel>1.8C UR .a=R“B 
Dem. 


F.«x7303.2 

F: Rf Beasm8.=.Rf8el—l.a=D(Rf 8).8—-G*R[ 8). 
[«37401.«35:64] =. RT 8e1—1.a— R**8.8— 8n AR. 
[22:621] z.Rp8el—1.a— R*8.8CG*E:2F.Prop 


«73:15. F:asm8.z.(qR). Er 8e151.8CQ*R.a- RB 

Dem. 
F.x7312.*7129.2 F:asm B. D. (FR). R|Bel—H1.BCAR.a=R“8 (1) 
F.*7314204. ` DF:(qR).RPBeE1-1.BCA“R.a=R“B.D.asm8 (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 
x732. F:Rel>1.>.D'RsmU'R.U'Rsm D'R 


Dem. 
F.«20:2.x3:21.2 
F:Rel1—1.2.Re1-51.D'R—- D R.C R=G:R. 
[*10:24] J.(qS).Sel—1.DR=DS.AR=a(8. 


[*73:1] 2.D*ZE sm UR | (1) 
F.(1).*71:212.3-:Rel>1.2.D'Rsm UR 


[*33°2°21 ] 2.(*A sm DR (2) 
F.(1).(2).>3F. Prop | 
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The following propositions, down to «73:241, are deduced from preceding 
propositions of this number just as “D‘Rsm (I*E" was deduced in x73'2 
from «73:1. The proofs are therefore merely indicated by references to the 
previous propositions of this number which are used. 

«7321. H'Rel—l1l.aCD“R.J.asm Ra. a1ER e a sm ( R““a) [73:11] 
«73:22. F: Re1— 1.8 C Q*R.2. R*8sm 8. Rf Be (RB) sm B [73:12] 
«73:23. F: Rel Cls. 8CQ*R. RP 8eCls1.2. 
R*8sa8.R[8e(R*8)8nB8 [x73:13] 
x73'231. F: ReCls—1.a CD'E.a1 Rel >Cls.2. 
asm Bra a) Reasm(R“a) [718131] 
x7324. F:. ReloCls.BCUAR:y, ze8B.Ry= R'z.2,,.9 2:2. 
i RéBsmB.R|Be(R“8)sm8B [x73:14:142] 
x73:241. F:. Re Cls + 1 .aCDARiy,zea. Ry = R“z , dy Y = 2100 
| asm Bora a) Rea sm (Rea) [*73:141:03] 
x7325. ki (y).E!Réy:y zeB.RYy=R3z.J, , y=z:J.R“BsmB 


Dem. 
F.x71166.2F: Hp.>.Rel > Cls (1) 
F.x33431.2 F: Hp. 2. C OR | (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F:. Hp. 2: Rel Cls. 8 CUR: y, 2eB.Rty=R“2.Dy 2. y —2: 
[73:24] 2: R**8sm 8 :. DF. Prop 


This proposition will be convenient in such cases as the following: Let 8 
be a class of relations whose domains are mutually exclusive, t.e. such that 
no two members of 8 have domains which have a member in common, and 
suppose we wish to prove that the class of these domains is similar to 8. 
The class of domains is D**8, and we have (P). E! D*P. Hence we have 
only to prove (putting D in place of the R of *73°25) 

P,Qeg.D*P—-D'Q.25,.P-— Q, 
which, in the case supposed, is proved immediately. 


*73:26. ki: (y).E! Ry: Ee1— 1:2. R'*8sm B. Rr 8e(R**8)sm B 


Dem. 
F.x33431.2 H: Hp. 2. £e151.8C dR. 
[73:22] f 2. RB sm 8. RF 8e(R“8)sm B: DF. Prop 


x7327. ki Ry=R2.z,  y=z:D2D.R“Bsm8B.R|Be(R“8)smB 
[73:26 . 71:57] 
«79:328. F::yzeB.3,.¿:Ry=R“2.=.y=2:1D. 


R**8sm 8. RF 8 e (R% 8) sm 8 
Dem. 
H. x71-58 . x73'03 . #37421. 2 F: Hp. 2. RE B € (RB) SM B: D H. Prop 
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«73:3. tasma.Ifaeasma 
Dem. 
+. 50:31 . «24:11. Dt.aC dT (1) 
(1). #72717 .«5016.D F.7e1— 1. aC AT. [aaa (2) 
F.(2).«73:142:04. 2 F . Prop 


This is the reflewive property of similarity. The conditions of significance 
` require that a should be a class of some type, but impose no restriction as to 
the type of class. | 


473301. F: Rea 8m B. =. R e B a ` 
Dem. f 
F. x73:03 . X71212 . *33°2°21 . D 


t:Reasm8.= Bei a) ,D'R=B.UR=a. 

[x73:08] .Re8sma: Dt. Prop 
*7331. trasm8.=.8sma [#7330104 . X31:52] 
This proposition shows that similarity is a symmetrical relation. 
#73311. F: Reasm G8.Segsny.2. R|Seasmwy 

Dem. 
F.73:03 71252. D k: Hp.D.R|Sel>1 (1) 
H. «73-03 87:32. D+:Hp.2.D(R|S)= R“B.A(R|8)=8“8. 
a-D'E.8—-G*R.8-DS.y-d'8. 

[x37:25] ).D(R|S)=a. U(R|S)= y (2) 
F.(1).(2). 78:08. D H. Prop 
«79329. trasm B. 8smy.J.asmy [x13311 04] 


This proposition shows that similarity is a transitive relation. Thus we 
have now proved that similarity is reflexive, symmetrical, and transitive. 


*7333. F. Cnv‘sm =sm [*73°31 . «31:131] 


x73:34. +.sm?=sm 
Dem. 


III 


F.x*3455.4*7332. AE, sm?C sm (1) 
H. (1). *73'33 . x348 . D +. Prop 
*73°35. F.D'sm = Gsm = Cls 
Dem. 
'+.«783. DJIt.2(p!2) sm2(p!2). 

 [x2018] 2F:a-2($!2).2.asma: 

[10:11:28] 2 F: (44) .a— 2 ($12). D „ a sm a. 

[«33-14] 2.aecD'sm.a e *sm: 

[x20:4] 2k:aeCls.2.aeD'sm.ae(l*sm (1) 
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F.x131.x105.2 : 
F:.asmB.D:(qR).a=D'R.B=UR: | 
[x10'5.x33'11'111] 3:(gR).a- 2(|(qy).cRy| :(q R).8 =9{(qz).cRy}: 
[420-4118] J:aeCls. 8 e Cls | | (2) 
F.(2).*101123.2 : 
F:.(n8).asm 8.D2.aeCls: (qa). usm B. D. B € Cls z. 
[x33:13:1381] D F :. a e D‘sm . 2. a € Cls : B € A“sm . 2.8 e Cls (3) 
F.(1). (8). DF. Prop 
x7336. t:asm8.J:qla.=.q!8 
Dem. | 
H. 33:24. Dt.a=DR.8=UAR.J:qila.=.q!8:. 
[43-42] | DF:i.Rel—1.a-D'E.8-QR.2:9!a.z. 
[*1011:23]2 F :. (qR). Bel 5 1.a - D'R. B=U0 R. 2:3! 


q!8 (1) 
F.(1)).«73:1.2F . Prop 
x7337. k:.asm8.J:ysma.=.ysm$68 
Dem. | 
+.*73'32.D>Db:asmB.ysma.3.ysm g © (D 
..«73:31.DH:asm8.ysm8.9J).8sma.ysm 8. 


[73:32] ~ 2.ysma (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop ; 


x*79:4. F.Cnv“AsmA.Cnvpaec(OnvA)sma — [«73:26 72:11 . 31:13] 
*7341. t.téasma.cfae(té“a) sma — [73:26 37218 51:12] 


This proposition is useful, because it gives a class (Giel similar to a but 
of higher type. Thus if p is a cardinal number, and it is known that in a 
- certain type there are classes having w terms, it follows that there will be ` 
classes having w terms in the next higher type, and therefore in the next 
type above that, and so on. No corresponding means exist for lowering the 


type. 
*73°'42. F:aC1.2. deni ie 


Dem. “a I 
F.&52:13.32F:Hp.D.a C DU (1) 
F.(1).«7321.7218.2 k. Prop | | 

This proposition gives a means of lowering the type without altering the 

cardinal number, provided our class a is composed wholly of unit classes; for 
ta is of the type next below the type of a. But when a is not composed 
wholly of unit classes, this construction fails. ` 


X7943. F.vesmiy.a | ye (sn) Bii (y). [5515 . 72:182 73-2] 
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x7344 F:.ael.>D:Bsma.=.Bel 


Dem. 
F.x73:43. 
[10:11:23] 


[52:11] 
F.x3725. 


Jb:.a-1y.2:8-—u'2.2.88ma:. 
DE: (qy).a=ly.d:B=te.9.RBsma:. 
[x1011:21:23] DH: (47). a=. D : (Tæ). B =1%.D.8sma:. 


Dk:.ael.o: 


Bel.2.8sma e» 


Dh: Re12 1. DG - (2.2 R= Re 


[X53:31.471:165] 


[52:22] 


` š 
=R. 


25.0 Rel:. 


[420-18] Db: Rei ai, D'R= 0. R=8B.D Bel: 
[x10'11-23.x731]d H: ræsm 8.2. Gel: 
[*20:18] D2F:.a=u@.2:asm8.2.8B8e1:. 
[10:11:23] IH:(qa) .a=157.9J:asm8.9.gBel:. | 
[x73:31.x521] Dh:.ael.D:8sma.J.Bel (2) 
F.(1).(2).3F. Prop 
x73:45. F.1— A (B sm va) 
Dem. 
H. x52:22 «79:44. D F : Bsmi'v.=.Bel (1) 
F.(1).«2033.2 F. Prop l 


x73'46. F.AsmA [x72'1 . x33'29 . +732] 
x7347. F:8BsmA.=.8=A 


Dem. 


F.*#78:46.2F:8=A.2.8sm A (1) 
F.*73:12.*10:5.3 | 

| F:BsmA.J.(qAR).B=R'“A. 
[37:29] 2.8=A ` (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop 


*7348. F.0-—f(8smA) [x73:46.x51'11. (&54:01)] 
The following proposition is used in the theory of double similarity 


(*111:111). 


«135. Fi: Relol.=.ReNCI'A“R C sm 


Dem. 
+ .x35'101 . 37:101 . x602. D 
Er. REL CLAR Gsm.2:8CGO*E.a- R'**8.2,5.asm B (1) 
F.x7322. Exp. 2E :. £615 1.2:8CGO*R.a— R“8.J .asm 8: 


[(1).11:11:3] 


2: Rf CI*G*E G sm (2) 


F.x3018.x5112.2 
F:.8CG*R.a- R**8.2,5.asm BiDityCAR.a= Ry. Dac asm UN? 


[k51-2.53:301] 
[«20:53.73:44] 


[*10:11:21.«37 702.7171] 


— 
2:ye(*R.a- R*y.2,.asmt'y: 
—» 
2:ye(Q*R .2. R*yel: 
2: Rel— Cls: (3) 
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[«72:51.x37-16] 2:4CD*R.8- R*a.2,,.8CO*R.a- Reg (4) 


E. (4) x47 «11:37 .2 E : Hp(4). 2 : « C D'R. B = R'*a.2,5.asm B : 


| @) g #71211.«7331 | >: ReCls>1 
F.(1).(3). (5) «T1103. D F: R. CIKT«R Gsm . 2. Re 11 
F. (2). (6). D F. Prop 
«73501. F: Rel—1.= . (Rẹ CIDR C sm 
Dem. 
F.XTL212.2F: Re12 1.2. Re1— 1. 
[x73:5] (Ry pF CAR G sm. 
[43321] . (Rye | CLDR G sm : D H. Prop 
x7351. F:Rel>Cls.aCD'R.D gente 
Dem. 
Lag, Dh: Hp.2. RE DARe121. 
[85:481.71:222] . 2.Rfacl—1 
F.x33431.432121. DH. a COR 


€- E t 
H. (1). (2). «72:12. D+: Hp.D2. £e1— Cls. RFtae1—1.aCQG*Z. 


| 
[x73:23] D. R“asma: DF. Prop 
— 
*73511. F: ZeCls—1.a CG*R.2. R*asma 


R 
«7352. F: Rel->Cls.a CCID*R . 2 . (E). asma 

Dem. 
F.x7245.2F :. Hp.2: (R) CHDAR 121: 
[K71:55.K7215] D: £e CIDR. det - CA ba: 
[Hp] D:E nea. (R)EE= (Ry Den E92: 
[*73°25.437°111] >: (Éire sm ez, DF. Prop 


K = X71211.x332. 132241 | 


(5) 
(6) 


(1) 
(2) 


x73521. t:ReCls—1.8CCl'AR.D.Re“Bsm8 [Proof as in x73:52] 


«7353. F:Rel-»Cls.aCOKD*R.2.R* asma  [x73:52.(487:04)] 
73531. F: ReCls 1.8 C CKd*R.2. R**8sm B ` [x73'521 . («37:04)] 
«73:61. H.x] “asma.(a@] )Pae(a] “a)sma [73:27 . +552] 
x73611. F. | x“asma.( J oz) ae( L x“a)sma [*73°27 .*55:201] 
«73:62. H:ACDw].J.AAsmA.APNRE(A“A)5TK [*73:23.s72-131:8] 
«73:621. FA C D“ f 2.2.D“AsmAi.DPA e (Dreem [x73:23. 72:13:81] 
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«7363. t:Seasmg8.T a, TNBel—1.av8CA'7.2.7|S] Te(T“a)aa(T“B) 
Dem. 
H. $7303 . «35452453. DH: Hp. 2. T| S| T=T|a1 STAT 


[x85:354] —TRrajS[817. 

[*35:52.x71-252.x73-03] 5.T|S|Te1—1 o 
F.x3732. 5F.D«T|S| 7) = Tess TT (3) 
H. (2). x87-27 . 78:03. DF: Hp. 2. D(T|S| T) = T*a (3) 
Similarly F:Hp.2.G«T|8| T) - TB (4) 


F. (1). (38). (4). «73:03. D +. Prop 
The above proposition is used once in connection with cardinal addition 
(#112231), and once in connection with cardinal multiplication (#114561). 
The following proposition (*73°69) is a lemma for «737. 
#1369. t:Reasina8.any=A.Bay=A.J.RulIfye(avuy) sm (8 y y) 
Dem. 
.:33:26:261 . *50°5'52 . D 
“DR=a.AMIR=8.S=RwuIfy.D.DS=avy AS=Bruy (1) 
.*7 1:242 . 50:55:52. 
: Hp(1). Relol.any=A.Bay=A.J.Rulfyel—l (2) 
-.(1).(2).*73:03.2 F. Prop 
«13:7. trasmB.any=A.B8ay=A.J.(avy)sm(8vuy) [*73:69:04] 
«73:701. F: Rea sm 8.Seysmò.any=A.Bnò=A.J.EuSe(auy)5m(8 oó) 
Dem. 
F.«7803.DHF:Hp.DJ.DRaDS=A.ARaASS=A.R, Se1—1. 
[471-242] 2.RoSc1—1 a 
H . x33-26-261 . #7303. +: Hp. D. D(R U S) = av y. A(R gek Buð (2) 
LO, (2). x73103. > k. Prop 
x7371. F:asm8.ysməó.any=A.8xàə=A.2.(a v y)sm (848) [x73:701:04] 
x7372. btravtizsmButiy.zmea.yoe8B.J.asmaB | 
Dem. 
ail, 
HHp.D.(qR).Re1—1.D'R=avt'z. "R=Buty.zmwea.y—e8 (1) 
F.X11381.2 H: Rel» 1.2 e DR. ye A"R.D. RTR — Rz — vy) 
= RR — RR — Boun 
[x37-25.453:31] = DR — «RES Ry 
[72:24] = DR — væ Ry. 
[x73:22] 5 (DIR te — Ry) sm (VR — y— Río). ER 


TT T T 
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F. x71362. x225. DF : Hp(2).z— R*y.2. 
DR — iz — Ry = DR — 1⁄2 UR iy- Re = UR uy. 


[(2)] 2.(D*E — væ) sm (C'R — u) ` : (3) 
F.«x2292.4*X3343.D2 F: Hp(2).z E R*y.2. — | 

(DER — iz — t‘ Ry) o Ry = D'R — ua (4) 
F.«71362. Dt:Hp(4).d. y+ Rz. | 
[x22-92.«33:44] |^ 23.(Q*R uy — “Riu VRE CR 16 y (5) 
F.(4).(5).47871:43.(2). Í F : Hp(4).D. (DR — vz) sm (ASR —efy) (6) 
F.(3).(0. D+: Hp(2).D. (DIR — t'a) sm (GR — (*y) (7) 


F, 9021122: 3k:D'Ezavut'z.(Q E -8oty.zcca.ycef. ` 
2.D‘R-te=a.dsR-ty=B (8) 

Lem, D+: Rel 1. Hp (8). J.asm8B- (9) 
F.(1).(9. Dt.Prop ` | 

The following propositions give the proof of the Schróder-Bernstein 
theorem, namely: If one class is similar to part of another, and the other is 
similar to part of the one, then the two classes are similar. The proof here 
given is due to Zermelo*. An explanation of the following proof is gen. in 
connection with another proof in the summary of #94. ` 


«1388. H: :ARCS8.8CD. e aie B -Gd*ECa. R“aCa). I: 
D Rex. p'« C D'E 


Dem. 
 F.x22424344. 2H:Hp.2.D'RCD'R.8—(*RCD'R (1) 
F.x2244.«3725.2F : Hp. 2. R*D'RCD*R | (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2k: Hp.2.DRex ` (8) 


F.(3).«4012. DF. Prop 
«73:801. F: Hp«738.2.8 - G*R C p'x | | 
- Here “ Hp 73:8" means “the hypothesis of 73:8.” 
Dem. : 
F.x2038.DH:.Hp.D:aekx.2,.8—-ARCa:s. D H. Prop 
73802, F:Hpx738.2. Bremse C pe 
Dem. | 
H. #2033. DH: Hp.2:aex.2,. R*aCa (1) 
H. (1). 40:81. D F. Prop 
47381. H:Hpx738.2. prer 
Dem. l ; 
F.-«79:8:801:802.2 F: Hp. D . p'&CD*R . 8 — I*RCp*x . R*p'«Cp'k:2F . Prop 


* Math. Annalen, vol. Lxv. Heft 2, February 1908. 
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«73811. +: Hpx738. 2 . Rpte C pse — (B — UR) 


Dem. 
F.«3716.2 F. Répw CAR 
[x228] C-(-aR) ` 
[22:81:48] C-(8-aR) (1) 


F.(1).«73:802. D F. Prop 
«T3812. H : Hp«738 z< (8 — UR) o Rpte 3. Re( p'r — 1⁄æ) C p'e — ta 
Dem. ` | 


F.x9287. Dk: Hp. Diane Rpr. 

[51:36] D. R“ pe C — e (1) 
F.(1).478802. D F: Hp. 2. Rey «Cot. 

[x87:2] 5. R (px æ) C pe — tz: DF. Prop 

«78:82. F:Hpx«73:812.2 . p'« — Væ — p'k .awep'k 
|. Dem. 

F.x22:87.«5136. DH:Hp.2.8—-MA'RC-réa. 

[73-801] 5.8 — OR C p'« — Ua (1) 
F.«73:8. D+: Hp.2.p'« — iz CDR (2) 
F.(1).(2).*73812. 2 F: Hp. 2. pfe — tex. 

[40:12] 2.p'x C p'k — a. 

[451:36.322:43] J.anep'k.p'k =p: Dt. Prop 
«18821. F: Hp«73:8 .zep'« — (8 — TR). 2 . ze Répie 

Dem. | 


F.«73:82. Transp. D F: Hp*73:8.zepte . D. æ € (B — AR) v Rép (1) 

H. (1). 35:6. DF. Prop 

47383. F:Hp«738.2.p'«— (8 — CR) = Rpte . p'e = (8 — TR) v Rpte 
Dem. 


F.«T9:821. 5 F:Hp.2.pé«-(8 — UR) C Rpte (1) 
k. (1). «73811. >: Hp.2.p'«-(8 - Q*R)- R“p'x (2) 


F.(2) 24:47 .«73:801.2 F : Hp. 2. p'« = (8 - R) v R“p'k (3) 
H. (2). (3). D F. Prop 
«73:84. +: Hp«738.2.8 — p'x v (A R- Kine 


Dem. 
F.x22:902.29 FE : Hp. JD).B=(8-UR)v TR 
[x22:92.37:16] =(8- URB) y Rep: rv (UR — Rep K) 


[x73:83] = pix v (ASR — Re K): D+. Prop 
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x73841. F: Hpx738. Re1—1.2.8sm Qe R. Gem D'R 
Dem. 


F.«73:821.2 +: Hp. 3. p'e sm Rep (1) 
2421. DE. Bremen (TR — Repec) = A (2) 
H. 73:83 . 24-492 . «73:801 . D 

F:Hp. D pie — Repse= B — Gen. 

[#2421] 2 . p* a (TR — R“p'x) = A (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3).x78:7.2 

F: Hp. >. pru(1R- R“px) sm Rep v (G*E — Rx). 
[73:84] 2..8 sm R“pk v (UR — Rpte) š 

[422:92.«37:16]2 . 8 sm A'R | (4) 


H. (4). *73:2. D k. Prop 
«73:85. Hh:Rel—1..G“RC8.8CD'R.J).8smA“R.88mD“R [*73°841] ` 


«73:86. +: C‘RCD‘S.G‘SCD‘R.D. | 
D«R|S) - D'R. GR|S) CAS. AS C D«R|S) 


Dem. 
` F.«37321.2 F: Hp. 2. DAR | S) Debt (1) 
F.x3436. DH A(R|S)C AS (2) 
FE. (1). 2F:Hp.2.ASSCD4(RIS) (3) 
H. (1) . (2) . (3). D F . Prop | 
x7387. F: R,Se1—5 1.(0*R C D'S.Q*SCD'ER.2.D'Esm DIS 
Dem. 
F.x711252.2F: Hp. D. RJ|S8e1—1. 
[«73:86:85] >.d‘Ssm DR. 
[732] 2.D*Ssm D*R:2F.Prop 
*x7388. F:asmy.8smó.yC8.6Ca.2.asmg 
Dem. 


F.731.3-:Hp.>.(qR,8).R,Sel>1.D'R=a.1U'R=y. 
DS=B.AS=òd.yC8.òCa. 

[73:87] D.(AR,S).D'R=a.DS8=8.DRsm DS. 

[x13:22] 2.asm 8:2 F. Prop 


This is the Schróder-Bernstein theorem. 
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*74 ON ONE-MANY AND MANY-ONE RELATIONS 
WITH LIMITED FIELDS 


Summary of «T4. 


The purpose of the present number is to collect together various propo- 
sitions in which we have such hypotheses as 


R| Ae 1 — Cls, «1 &e1 — Cls, etc. 


or in which such hypotheses are shown to be deducible from others. Hypo- 
theses of this kind occur very frequently, and it is important to be able to 
deal with them easily. For the sake of completeness, we shall -here repeat 
propositions previously proved on this subject. 


The propositions of this number are mostly of the nature of lemmas, to be 
used in the theory of selections (Part II, Section D), and in cardinal and 
ordinal arithmetic. The most useful of them are #74:772:773:774:775. These 


propositions are concerned with circumstances under which Q | R or | R, with 
or without some limitation of the converse domain, is a one-one relation. The 
reason they are important is that the correlators by means of which many of 
the fandamental theorems of cardinal and ordinal arithmetic are proved are 


such relations as Q || R (with the converse domain limited) for suitable values 
of Q and R. The above-mentioned propositions are as follows: 


x74772. ki, (0) .E1Q%:(y).ElRy:Q ReCls>1:>5.Q|Rel>1 

The hypothesis of this proposition will be verified if we put, for example, 
Q=R= Le Thus ([a)|(Cnv* f 2) e1 — 1. This proposition is used in 
*116:531, which is used in proving one of the formal laws of exponentiation, 
namely u” x y" = (u X v)". 


x74773. E: QP a, RP 8eCls— 1.4 C AQ. 8C AR. s*D'ACa.s*I*AC8.2. 
(QEPA e12 1. (QJ BP e (Q| Ry} m» 


This proposition is used in connection with both cardinal and ordinal 
multiplication and exponentiation. If QPa and REG correlate y with a 
and 6 with 2, then if we take for X the class of all ordinal couples that 


can be formed of an a and a 8, (Q || R)'*X will be the class of all couples 
that can be formed of a y and a ð. Thus in virtue of the above proposition, 
if y is similar to a and $ is similar to £, the class of ordinal couples formed 
of a y and a ô is similar to the class of ordinal couples formed of an a and 
a 8. This result is useful because we define the product of the number of 
members of a and the number of members of 8 as the number of ordinal 
couples formed of an a and a £. | 
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474774. Fi Re Cls 1: (y) E! Ry :2.| Rell 
This proposition is useful when, for example, R is | z. 
*74:775. k: QTD, R psa e Cls => 1.5*D*A C AQ. sA C TR. 2. 
(Q| Afelsl. (Q| RE e MOL Biel ax 


This is à particular case of «74773, and has similar uses. 


x741. H: SE D: RP 8e1—1.z:y,zeB. Ry=Rz.d, Mie z 
Dem. 
F.XT155.2 b: Hp. | r | i 
D:. (RI 8B)h8e12 1.2:y,z2e8.(RP 8Yy- (RT BY. D, yz: 
[35317] 2 : «R[fel>1.= :y2eB.Ry=R%.D,¿.y=2::3F. Prop 
37411. H: RPger>Cls.8CAR.=:ENR“B > [eT1:571.(+37:05)] 
«7412. EF: R|P8e121.8CQR.z:.y,zeB.Oy,: R'y- Rz.m.yz ` 


| | [71:59] 
x7413. khiRel—oC.J.(R) FCID Rell [72:45] 
#74131. F: Re Cls 1.2 . RePCKARe1—1 | [€7 2:451] 


#7414, F:Rel—Cls.B- R*a2.2.41R- RF&-a1R[B. [x72:55] 
#74141. F: ReCls»1.a=R“8.D.a]R=R [8=a|R|8 [x12551] 
#7415. F:QhAel—Ols. r= Q2. we Dei Qe, [472:57] 
XT4151. F:x1QeCls 1.6 Qn. > rN TQ Qe an 
#7416. F:QPAel Cls. & CD«Q.X — OMe. D. = QUA. [XT4:15.992:621] 
XT4161. F: «1 dek AE e= QA. D X= Qe | 
xT417. b: Qh nel» Cls. «CD'Q.2. = QQ [#74:16] 
x74171. F: (Qe) 1Q e Cls—1.xCd:Q.2.x= QA QU 


vc? b:Q"aCB.d.01Q=a1 Qe 
Dem. 
F.x974.2 F: Hp. 2. 1410) CB. 
[«35:454] D.a1Q=al1 QP 8:2F. Prop 
*74201. F:Q“8Ca.2>.QPB8=a1QP8 [Similar proof] ` 
«7421. F.a1Q-a1QTQ*a - [«74:2] 
x74211. H. Qr 8-(Q*8)1QT 8 [74-201] 
#1422. F:DQCa.D.Q=a1Q [x35:451] 
#14221. F: eQ C8.2.Q= QF8 [*35:452] 
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«74:23. H:a=Q Qa. D.a1Q=Q Q a=a1Q Qa [*74-21-211] 
274231. H: 8=QQ48.5.Q08=(08)10=(08)10P8 [#7421211] 
47424. F:a-Q*8.8—Q*a.2.a21Q0- QF 8—a1QT B [74:23] 


` 87425. F:Qhgel— Cls.aCD'Q. 8—Q«a.2.a1Q0- Q8 —a1QT B 
[74:16:24] 

*74251. F:aIQeClis>1.8C 0d .a=QB.D.a10=QP8=a1QP8 
[x74161:24] | 

x7426. F:QPBelol.aCDQ.B=Q'a.=.a]Qe151.BCAQ.a=Q“B 

|. Dem. | 

#7425. DF: Q Bel>1.aCDQ.B=Q“a.dD.a1Q=Q8. 


[*13:12] J.ajfQe1—1 (1) 
F.x39716.2F:8- ena, 2.8 CQ*Q (2) 
F.«7416.2 E: Q8 e1—1.a C DQ. 8— QVa.2.a- QW (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3).2 | | 


F:Q 8e1—1.aCD'Q. B= Qa. 2.a1Qe1—1.8 CI*Q. a QB (4) 
Similarly 
F:a1Qe1—1.8CQ*Q.a- Q*8.2.QF 8e1—1.a C DQ. B — Qa (5) 
F.(4).(5).D+. Prop | | 
«7497. F:Qh8e121.8- Q«Q*8.2.(Q*8)106121.8C AQ 

Dem. i 
#7426 EB > 


F:Qh8e1—1.Q«8CDQ. 8- Q«Q«8.z. 
| (Q*8)10e1251.8CG'Q.Q*8—Q*8 (1) 
F.(1).x«3715.x202.2F . Prop 
«T4271. bra]Qel—»1.a=Q“Q'ua.=.QNQael»1l.aCDQ 
K z | 


2743. Fu Qh Be1—>Cls: (qa). 8 = Qa: 2. Q«Q«8— 8 

Dem. 
F.x7415.2 E: Q8 e1— Cls. B= Qa. 2 . Q"Q"B — Q*( e DQ) 
[37-261] | = Qa ` 
[Hp] = 8 (1) 
F.(1).#10°11-23-35 . F. Prop 
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«T4301. Lait e Cls—1:G48).a = Q“8:2.Q“Q“a=a [Similar proof] 
«74:31. F: QF x els Cls. 8e D«Q). .2 i 
=Q“Q“B. 8Cd4Q.QF8=(Q“0)1Q.(Q“0)1Q el Cls 


Dem. 
b 4743 3723 .D +: Hp. 2. 8 Q*Q*8 Me 
F.«87:23:16.  2H:Hp.2.8CG*Q - (2) 
E. (1). «14231. gie >.018=(0“8)10 (3) 
[413-12] -(QB)1 dei 5 Cs (4) 


F.).(2).(3).(4).2F. E 
*74:311. F: kòs ae De. 2 
= QQ. «ED. alQ= QT Qa. Qt Q*a e Cls => 1 


[Similar proof] 
47432. bik CAR.RfkeClb—1.2.Rfke1—1 
Dem. 

OH. K8341.DH:. Hp.D:y,zen. Kiss Rz. 23. (qr). cRy x Rz. 

- [x35101] D.(qa) -a(Rfa)y.a(Rf k) Zz. 
[*71:171. Hp] SEET (1) 
F.(1).*71:55.2+F. Prop | i 
«744. F:P|IQY=PIQ.=.Q IPC 

Dem. | 

F.*9598.32F: Pi(QPA=P|Q-=-(P/QPrA=P Q. 

[*35:66] i =.T(P|Q)Cx. 
8782] =.Q“deP CX: Dt. Prop 

«74:41. FH: APANDQCK.d.P|x1Q=P|Q | 

Dem. 

F.«33:113131.«10:23.2 

Fs. Hp. =: fin, yQz . Ans yer: 

[1471] e fu, ale, Sans GË, DS, yen: 


[10281] ` D: (qy) . æPy . yQ2 . =2,2- (FY) - #Py EE 
[x341.351] D : x (P | Q) 2 . 22,2 - x (P |« 1Q) 2 :- AF, Prop 


#1442. FE:APCQA.D.D(P[QNN)=DP [x37:321:401] 
47443. F:QACAP.2.A(P|[QPVY=AQaA [K87:322:401. 35:64] 


«74:44. F:AP=Q A.D. DP|QPX)S DP . G(P|QPX) 8 Q*Qe 
[74:42:48] 
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P wT45. F:EX(PRO)y-=.yeB.ElPy :=. (PR8)y= 


Dem. 
F.x«85:7. 5k: a= (Ph 8y. s ëss Ply ` (Ð ` 
Ro. *10:11:281. DE: (qe). a= PB. =:ye8:(qa).vc=P'y:. 
[x14204] — DF:.E1(PF0)%. =.yeR.E! Pty " (2) 
t.«85:7. DIH(PP8)y= Pé 2.768. Pó = Py. 
[*14:28] | | es, ef, EI Pen (3) 
F. (2). (3); D F. Prop. | Do es 

*74°51. Fe Py Ca DH Et Py. =. EI P'y.= Pye (1 PYy 
Dem. | | ` 
F.x3218.x351.2 + :. Hp. 2: gPy.z,.c(a1P)y: ` oxi). 
` [30:34] >: EI .=.El Py (2) 
E. (1) 30341. 3+:.Hp.>: E! Py.=. P*y (al PYy (3) 


E.(2).(3).2t. Prop | 
#74611. F: Pw C @.9:E1(61 Pe. =. El Pe. =. Pa (IP YE 
[Proof as in *74°51] mE 
#7452. F:(S*8)18e1— Cls. 8C S. yeB.2 ` ((88)18)y=8y.E! Sy 
Dem. | EE 


a | 
F.«x3718.2F: Hp. 2.8*y C S8 ^ (1) 
F.«371. Db: Hp.d.(qz).a8y.ce SB. 

[x33:181] D.ye (SB) 18). 


. [71:16] 2.E!((S*8)1S*y . (2) 
H. (1). (2). *74-51. F. Prop | | 


#74521. F: SP S8 els 1. BCDS. ye 8.2 . (S«8)18]*y — Sy. E1 Sy 


KZ 5] 
*74:53. F : (8*8)18e1 —1.8CQG*8.ye8.2 Sy = y 


Dem. 
F.x371. x33131.2 F: Hp. 3. ye a((848)18). 


[*72:241.35:51] T ef (8 P SB) (SB) 1Sy=y (1) 
WË EK ` DF:Hp.2.((88)18)y = S“ -(2) 
F.(1).(2). w DH ms 3. (ST SB) Sy =y. . 
[*35°7] =? SS = y:2F.Prop. 


«T4631. FiSPS"8e121.8 CD. yeB. 2. Sy =y 


PM. 
LE 53 d Å 
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446. Fi Tel» 1. AC Of, e CODD 2 1 = Te . = m (T< 
Se? | 
F.X39T421.2 +: Hp. 2. T = (p oraerya. | | 3 
| (ze (TP eP CIDIT} ` ` — (1). 


+. *72:451:52. D 

F: Hp.Dik=(TeNCKAMTYA.=.A= [Cnv“(T, POLA TY) x 

[72:54] | =. A= ((D)ep ODT} (0) 

F.(1).(2).2F. Prop i | | po ce cs 

«7461. ki Te12 1.2: ACOLAT. = TX. = CODE. = THe 
Dem. | | 


F XT46 .x37103 .D Ez. Hp. D e COLD T.A COLAT. TQ. =. 
«COD T. xC Cd. N= Fee (1) 
F.x371516.2F:— T**4.2.« CO DT: TUN LL D.ACCIAT (2) . 
H. (1). (2) 371.2 H. Prop | 
«74:62. TAN T ME e 
Dem. | | É Ñ 
| > > 
F.Transp.D F:.,2e8.y2.2,,. Syn S'z— A cx: 
| | > > 
y2eB- qi Syn Härz, Ae, He ët 


[#32-18] =:y,20E8B.28y.282 Day: Y= 25 
[485101] | =:2(SP8B)y.2(SPB)z2.DOa y: y=2: 
[x71171]  =:SpgeCls>1:.>F. Prop | 


«7463. H:.P,Qer:P+Q. po. DPaDQ=A: 
[K74:62 .«72-27] 
«74631. H:. P,Qer.P4+Q. Depo. AP a Ott = A: 
| [x74'62 . 472-277 —— 
«14632. E: .P,Qex.P4Q. Deo: OPACQZ A:=.FihreCis>1 ` 
NO ECH x38:5] 
x747. F: gel mon P|Q- PQ. >. RE P'F DQ 
Dem. 
48497 Db: Hp. 2. PIQIð=P 1018. 
[*72:59] >.PPFDQ=P'TD‘Q:5+. Prop 
#74701. F:QeCle»1.Q|P=QIP.JA(AQ1P=AQ1P' 


.e[DPreCis>1 _ 


.e[IpareCis>1. . 


M 


#7471. F:.QeloCls. “P C D“Q. A<P/'C DfQ.2: ica PlQ.=.P=P' 
[x747 . 35:66 . 34/28] 
*x74711. det. DEP C AQ. DPCO. 21Q P QUP. P= Di 
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«74:72. FE: Qel— Cls: Per. Dp. d‘PCDQ:D.(|Q)Pre(| Qa) MA 
Dem. 
F.*7471.32F:: Hp.2:. P,P'exX.Dp p: P|Q=P'|Q.=.P=P (1) 
H. (1).%*73:28 . D +. Prop 

` *x74:721. H: QeCls 1: Pex.Dp. D:PCQQ: 2.(QDOT X e(Q| A) BA 

x7473. +:Qe1—Cls. e 

[x7472 . 40:43] | 
#74731. F: QeCls— 1.5D'A C AQ. 2. (QD Ae | AX) TMA 
#17474. F:Qe1— Cls. GG CD*Q. 2.(1Q) Ae (| QA) 8 X 
[X74 73 . 41:44] 

«T4:741. H: Q eCls=> 1. D'YACQ*Q.2.(Q)0TXe(Q|*)8ni X 

«7475. F:a1Qel— Cls. aC Dr. stoen Ca. 2 (| Q)P xe (| Q^) 83A 
Dem. 

F.x40:43. Dt: Hp. 2: PexX.2p.G*P Ca. 


[443-481] Dp. | QP — (a1QYP : 
[37:69] DA= | aQ (1) 
H. x43491. 2F:Hp.2.(iQ M= ((a31Q1PX (2) 


Lait, 3562.2 F: Hp. 2. ((«41Q)] Pre {a1 Oe sm» (8) 
F.(1).(2).(3). OF. Prop 
«74751. P:QhaeCis>1.04C GQ. DA Ca. 2 .(QDTA (Q| A) Sii X 
[Proof as in *74°75, using «74731, 43:48:49] 

«74:76. F:QeCls 1. Re1— Cls. Q| P| R« QI P'| R.D. 

(1Q)1 PPDR=(1Q)1PPDIR fi? 701] 
*74761. F:. Hpx7476.D“PCUA“Q.A”PCD“R.DP'CAQ.AP CD'R.J: 

Q|PIR=Q|P' ¡R.=.P=P' [7471711] 

«7477. F:Q Rel—Cls.sDACDQ.sSaACDR.J. 

(QIR)  Xe1— 1. (QI EEN e (QI. Erol $33 


Dem. 
vg A. 34043 .3 
Fu Hp.) P,P e 2: Q|P|R= dE =. P= P': 
[*43:112] `D: (Q| RYP = (Q|RYP.=.P=-P' (1) 


F.(1).«73:28. D H. Prop 
#74771. F: Q, ReCls—1.s*D*X CO*Q.5s«G*X CGO*E.2. 
(Q1 B)PXe11-(QI BITA e (Q| R)'X] SBA 


LE 77 e A 
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*74°772 and its immediate successors are of very great use in cardinal and 
ordinal arithmetic. 


*14772. H :. (x) .E!lQ%:(y).E!l Ry: EE Da BERN 
[474771 . 33:431] 


XT4718. F: Q| a, Rf 8eCls 1.4 C G*Q.8 CARS DA Cas ANC BD. 
(Q] P e121-(Q] R)PAE((Q || RA} sm x 


Dem. 
F.x35:64.2 F: Hp. 2. SDN C AAQP a). “AA C ARY B) (1) 
F.34351.2 F: Hp. 2. (QP À (81 KA (QI B) (2) 


F,(1).(2) «T4 771.2 F. Prop 
«T4TI4. F: ReCls>1:(y).E!Ry:3.|Rel=>1 | 


Dem. 
F.x71166. 2SF:Hp.2.EeCls—1 (1) 
F.x33:431. 2F:Hp.2.(P).Q*PC D*R (2) 


H. (1). (2). #7471. ki. Hp. D: P|R = P|R.=p p. P= P'(8) 


H. (8).*71:57. D+. Prop ` 
x74775. F: Qf s DA, BP sO A eCls1. «DOC. s«I*XCGE.2. 
(QI Mi e1>1.(Q E) xe(QIÀ 9) sx. [#74773] 

«748. kF:R[(8vy)el— Cls.z. REG RM yel Cls 

Dem. | | | 
F.«71:572.2F: R MB v y)e1 > Cls.z:ye(* Ro (Buy). Au, E! Ry: 
[*22:68.10:41] sye A Ra B.2,. E! R'y:ye(* En y. A, EY Ry: 
[71:572] : RTB, Rh yel Cls:. DF. Prop 
X74801. F:(Buy)]ReCls>1.=.81R,y1ReCls>1 
«7481. F:R[s*el—Cls.z.R[|*«C1—€Ols . 


Dem. 
F.x71572.2F:. Rf sel > Cls.z:yeCI'E n stk. 2, E! RY: 
[*40:11.10:35:23]: =:qaex.yel'Rna.2d, yo El Ry: 
[*11:62.71'572] =:a€ex.Dd..RPael>Cls: 
[37:61]. =R) C1—C:.2+. Prop 


«74811: b:i(sée)]ReCs—1.=. 1R*&«CCls 1 


«74:82. F:(8uy)] Re1—Cls.z.81] R,y1 Rel Cls. R8- y)n R“y= A 

Dem. 
F.x351.x71:17.2 
Fi(8uy)1Rel— Cs. 
[«13:12] 


z£, yeBuy.aRz.yRz D, y 2 & =y. 
ef, Her, ës, ube, deyo ey: 


Vou 
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[Transp] 
[*10:21:252] 
[1028.3 77:105] 
[«24-39] 
F.(1).x71:22.2 
F:(Buy)] Re1— Cls.2.81R, y] Re1- Cis. RB- y) o Rey = A (2) 
P.*7122.3t: 81Re1— Cls. 2.(8—y)1 E el => Cls (3) 
F.x3T4. DE: RB- y) ^ Rey = A.D. a(g- y) {Ra avi R)=A (4) 
F.(3).(4). «71:24. DF: BIR, pow R8- ENA RYE A.D. 

| -y)1Ruo í 1Re1—Cis. 
[x3541] _ _ | 2. a vy)1Re1l—>Cls (5) 
F.(2).(5). D +. Prop | 


#74821, F: Rr (Bey eCls 1.5 | 
RPA, R| yeCls 31. R““(8 — y) n Réy=A 


B1B,y1Rel—1.R“(B—y) a Re, A 


noeB—y.zRz.25y4.c(yey. yRa):. 
zæ e f — y .aæRz . Ae oe «YE» yon 

nee RB- y). 2; ¿ze Ry | 

n RB- y) n Rey= A (1) 


VU VH MV 


«74822. -:(8u)1Re1—1. 


[x74:82:801] | | 
«74823. H: RE (Gu y)el 91. s. RE B, Rp yell. R*(B — y) o Réy=-A 
[+74'8'821] "2d 
47488. F: R* Bo Bra A. 2: (8 1 Re12Ch. =.81R,y]Re1>0ls | 
| [*74-82] 


X74:831. F:. RB a Ry A.2: J: RNB vy) eCls>1. =.REB,RfyeCls—1 
x74832. +: . RB a Ry = A.D: (Bvy)1Rel=1. =.81R,y]Re1>1 
[x74:83:801] | 


*74833. F :. REB n Roy = A. Ar Rf(Bvyel—+1.=. REG Eb yell 
[x74'8:831] | 


7484. F:.(e6%)]Rel— Cls.= | 
{Re Cl Cls: 8, yer. dg yo R*(B— y) n Ry zs A 


Dem. | 
F.X4013.«3543.2 F: Bek. 2. B1R C (sæ) IR: 
[71:22] 23b: (GOTT Rel Oe 2:8exk.2.81Re1— Cis: 
[37:61] D: EE (1) 


F.x72:41. «37421. 2b:.(s'«)1 Re1— Cls.2 


| B,yèk. 25, R“(B—y)a Bra A (2) 
F.xX37105. «24:39. 2 | 


F: By ens dey, Re(8—y)n Ry A: 
B,yen.xzeB—y. p Jgys S Hee, ykz: 
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[Transp] 2:8, yek.zeB.yey.zRz.yRz.Dg,.vey. 
- [+47] Day +Z, yey &Rz.yRz. 
` [*35°1] de, y 211) 2.y(y1R)2 (3) 
E.(3).7117 .DF:.B,yex. Dg y. RB —y)eo R“y= A:1 R*&C1— Cls:2: 
B,yek.zeB.yey.xRz. oz, IB y my eo Z= Y! 
[*10°23.%40°11.%37°1] D: elei) RI z.y ((sfxs)] R} ze ans, C= y: 
[71:17] D: sx 1R e1 —>Cls (4) 
H. (1). (2). (4). D +. Prop 
474841. ki. Rf ske Cls= 1,2: 
R|“«CCls=1:8B,vy€ek.D y. R(B—y)n Réy=A 
*74842. H :.(s«)1Re1—1.z: 
1 Re C1—1:8,yex.Dg ,. RUBY) R“y= A [74:84:81] 
«74843. ki. R| sw el— 1.2: f | 
RMKC1—1:B,yex.Dpy-R(B—y) 0 Réy=A [x7481:841] 


SECTION D 


SELECTIONS 
Summary of Section D. 


The subject to be considered in this section is important chiefly in 
connection with multiplication, both cardinal and ordinal. In order to get 
a definition. of multiplication which is not confined to the case where the 
number of factors is finite, we have to seek a construction by which, from 
a given class of classes, « say, we construct another class which,. when « is 
finite, has that number of terms which, in the usual elementary sense, is 
the product of the numbers of terms in the various classes which are members 
of «, and which, whether « is finite or not, obeys as many as possible of the 
formal laws of multiplication. The usual elementary sense of multiplication 
is derived from addition; that is to say, x v is to be the number of terms 
in ee, where « is a class of u mutually exclusive classes each having v members, 
or vice versa. This sense can be extended to any finite number of factors, 
but not to an infinite number of factors; hence for a number of factors which ` 
may be infinite we require a different definition, and this is derived from the 
theory of selections. 


Selections are of two kinds, selections from classes of classes, and selections 
from relations. The latter is the more general notion, from which the former 
is derived. But as the former is an easier notion, we will begin by explaining 
selections from classes of classes. 


Given a class of classes <, a class yu is called a selected class of < when : 
p is formed by choosing one term out of each member of k. For example, if 
x consists of two members, a and B, and if zea and y e B, then tfs v ty is 
a selected class of <. If every constituency elects a local man, Parliament 
is a selected class of the constituencies. If < is a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, 1.e. a class no two of whose members have any member in common, 
then a selected class consists of only one term from each member of x; i.e. p 
is a selected class if 

pCsi:aer.Dd,.unael. 

But if « is not a class of mutually exclusive classes, this does not hold 
necessarily; for a term z which is a member of both a and 8 (where a, Be k) 
may be chosen as the representative of a, while some other term may be 
chosen as the representative of 8, so that two members of 8 may belong 
to the selected class. Again, if « is a class of mutually exclusive classes, the 
relation of the representative to its class must be one-one, because, since no 
term belongs to two classes which are members of x, no term can be the 
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representative of two classes. But when x is not a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, a term which belongs to two classes a and 8 may be chosen as the 
representative of both. Thus the relation of the representative to its class 
may be only one-many, not one-one. 

The relation of the representative to its class may be called a selective 
relation. A selective relation of « is one which selects, from every class 
a which is a member of x, a certain member z as the representative of a; 
that is, we have, if R is the selective relation, 

aer. Da. Ra ea: dE = <. 
This condition is equivalent to 
Re1—Cls. RGe.G* E — x. 


If R is a selective relation, D‘R is a selected class; and if y is a selected 
class, there is a selective relation R such that 4= DR. Thus the study of 
selections from classes of classes is wholly contained in the study of selective 
relations. | 

The class of selective relations from a class « is called e4*«. Thus 
Reef, ze, Rel Cls.RGe.d‘R=x, 


| i c 
and es“ = (1 — Cls) a Rife n Gk. 
Then D**e4*« is the class of selected classes. 


It will be seen that, if ae <, Rio may be any member of a, and we get 
a different R for each different member of a. Thus if we keep the repre- 
sentatives of all the other members of « unchanged, the number of selective 
relations to be obtained by varying the representative of a is the number of 
members of a. Hence the number of selective relations altogether may 
be fitly defined as the product of the numbers of terms possessed by the 
various members of «. In case x is finite, this agrees with the usual definition 
of multiplieation; and whether « is finite or infinite, the product so defined 
obeys all the formal laws of multiplication. 


To illustrate the notion of selective relations, let us take a very simple 
case, the case where « consists of two classes a and 8, each of which has two 
members. Let # and y be the members of a, z and w the members of 8. We 
assume a+ 8, x+y, z+ w. Then the selective relations of « are the following: 

zlaez le 

elauwlB, 

yļawz 18, 

ylavwl eg. 
Thus they are four in number, t.e. the number of members of e4*« is the 
product of the number of members of a and the number of members of 8. 
A similar process would show that our definition of the product agrees with 
the usual definition in any case in which all the numbers concerned are finite. 
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Selections from relations are an obvious generalization of selections from 
classes of classes. We had above 
E 
este = (1 — Cls) n Rife n G*«. 
We put, generally, 
E 
Paix = (1 — Cls) n RIP a A'k, 
which we derive from the definition mE 
X t 
Pa =à R [A= (1 > Cls) n RIP n A'k) Df 
This is the fandamental definition in the subject of selections. We have, in 
virtue of this definition, | 


H:RePa'r.=.Rel—Cls.RCP.AR=kxk. 


When «=(‘P, we may call Pax the class of selections from P. Thus 
generally, Pa‘« is the class of selections from PP « provided « C (I*P; and if 
this condition is not fulfilled, Pa‘e =A. We may call the class Die the 
class of “.P-selections from «.” The class of “e-selections from x" will be 
what we previously called the class of “selective relations of «.” 


It will be observed that we have 
> 
RePa'nw.yek.D.R'ye P'y. 
> : 
Thus if P'*« is a class of mutually exclusive classes, D‘R selects one from 


— 
each of these classes, and is therefore a selective class of P“‘«; hence in this 
case : i ' | 


— 
Dr Pk =D“e Pk, 


In Cardinal Arithmetic, ea“x is the important notion, and the more general 
notion Pa“x is seldom required. In Ordinal Arithmetic, F4*x is the important 
notion. It will be seen that 


ReF4&.z.Rel— Cls. RGF.G*R x. 


Thus Faf« is only significant when x is a class of relations; in this case we 
have | 
ReFa'rw.Qekr.D.RQeCU. 

Thus R chooses a representative member of the field of every member of «. 
The most important case is when x is of the form C*P, where P is a serial 
relation whose field consists of serial relations. Then F4*C*P becomes the 
field of a relation which may be defined as the ordinal product of the relations 
composing C*P; in this way we get an infinite ordinal product analogous to 
the infinite cardinal product. This will be explained at a later stage (4172). 


Although it is chiefly eafx and Fax that will be required in the sequel, 
we shall treat Pa*x generally, because this introduces little extra complication, 
and most of the theorems which hold for e4*« or F4*x have exact analogues 
for Pa'k. ) 
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Paie, as above defined, is the class of one-many relations contained in P 
and having « for their converse domain. We know of no proof that there 
always are such relations when « C OP In fact, the proposition ` 


«CUP.» eo Gt Pate 


is equivalent to the “ multiplicative axiom,” +.e. to the axiom that, given any 
class of mutually exclusive classes, none of which is null, there is at least one 
class formed of one member from each of these classes. (This equivalence is 
proved in «88:36, below.) It is also equivalent to Zermelo's axiom*, which is 


(a). !eaClex“a; 


hence also it is equivalent to the proposition that every class can be well- 
ordered. In the absence of evidence as to the truth or falsehood of these 
various propositions, we shall not assume their truth, but shall explicitly 
introduce them as hypotheses wherever they are relevant. 


In the present section, we shall begin (80) by considering such properties | 
of Pa‘« as do not depend upon any hypothesis as to P. We shall then 
(X81) proceed to consider such further properties of PA“ as result from the 
hypothesis DË «eCls — 1. This hypothesis is important, because it is verified: 
in many of the applications wé wish to make, and because it leads to important 
properties of Pie which are not true in general when P is not subject to 
any hypothesis. These special properties are mostly due to the fact that 
when P [is a many-one relation, Pa‘« consists of one-one relations (not merely 
of one-many relations, as it does in the general case). This is proved in «81-1. 
We then (82) proceed to consider the case of relative products, i.e. (P|Q)4*A. 
It will appear that, with a suitable hypothesis, (P| QJA'N =| Q'*P4*Q**X and 
D'(P|Q)*A— D'*P4*Q*X. In the following number (X83) we apply the 
results of «80 to the particular case where P is replaced by e, which is the 
important case for cardinal arithmetic. In x84 we apply the propositions of 
*81 to the case where P is replaced by e, and where, therefore, we have the 
hypothesis ef «eCls — 1. This hypothesis is equivalent to the hypothesis 
"that no two members of < have any members in common, i.e. that 

a Bek.a+8B8.Jg-anB=A. 
When « fulfils this hypothesis, it is a class of mutually exclusive classes. 
For classes of mutually exclusive classes we adopt the notation “Cles? excl.” 
It is shown in «8414 that a Cls* excl is one for which we have ef «e Cls —» 1. 
When « is a Cls*excl, DP Pa‘« is a one-one relation, and D'*e4*« sm ea*«. 
Also in this case D**e4*« consists of all classes formed of one member from 
each member of x, t.e. all classes 4 such that 


pCsk:aek.DJo.pnael. 


* See his “ Beweis, dass jede Menge wohlgeordnet werden kann," Math. Annalen, Vol. rix. 
pp. 514—516. 


R&W I ` 31 
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In «85, we prove various important propositions, of which the chief is a form 
of the associative law*, namely 
F: els excl. DY. easte sm er ea ón. 

Finally, in «88, we consider the question of the existence of selections. This 
cannot in general be proved when « is an infinite class. The assumption that 
ea“x is never null unless one member of « is null is equivalent to various other 
assumptions, for example to the assumption that every class can be well- 
ordered. One of these equivalent assumptions is called the “multiplicative 
axiom.” This axiom is equivalent to the assumption that an arithmetical 
product cannot be zero unless one of its factors is zero, and is regarded by 
some mathematicians as a self-evident truth. This can be proved when the 
number of factors is finite, +e. when « is a finite class, but not when the 
number of factors is infinite. We have not assumed its truth in the general 
case where it cannot be proved, but have included it in the hypotheses of all 
propositions which depend upon it. 


+ Cf. notes to «42:1:11. 


x80. ELEMENTARY PROPERTIES OF SELECTIONS 


Summary of *80. 


In this number, we shall give such properties of Pa as follow most directly 
from the definition, without any restrictive EE as to P. 


If Re Div R selects one member of Pp , Whenever gy ex, as the selected 
referent of y. For, since R e1— Cls. UR = <, we have yek. 2. E! Réy; and 
since RG P, we have yex.D.(R‘y) Py, i.e. yen. 3. Ry e Pry. Calling R‘y 
the selected referent of y, it is evident that we may replace Ry by any Stier 
member of Pry, and still have a member of Pa‘«. (This is proved in x80:4.) 
Thus if Pa‘« has skiy members at all, we can get as many members as there 
are members of Pry by merely altering the selected referent of y, leaving the 
other selected referents unchanged. 

In the present section, we first prove various simple properties of PA“. 
Most of these are almost immediate consequences of 
x8014. F:RePaie.=.ReloCl.RGEP.d‘R=k 

The most useful of them are 
*802. b:q! Pate. D.« CAP 
*80°291. F: RePa'w.D.RCGPÈk 
#803. FF:ReP4'x.yek.2.E! Ry 
*80°33. F:ReP4'&.2.D'RC Drie 

We then have various propositions (*80:4—-46) concerned with æ | y when 
xPy. Of these the most important are the following : 

«80441. F:REeP4'k.yek.z Py.2.[(R—(R*y) ly] oz |y] e Pate 

Le. given a selective relation R, the selected referent of y (where y e AP) 
may be replaced by any other term having the relation P to y, and we shall 
still have a selective relation. 

48045. |. Pa'ty= | y Piy 

We then have a set of propositions (80:5—:54) connecting (Pu Q)a“(« v X) 

with P.“ and QaA. These are chiefly useful as leading to the next set 


(*80°6—-69), connecting Pa‘(« v X) with Pax and P4*X. The most useful of 
these are the following : 


*80°6. F: ReP ae, NC x.2D.R[ Ae Pair 

x80/65. F:rai=A.RePa'nw.SePaN.D.RouSe Pax vr) 

x80:66. tiu.knA=A.D:MePa(evA).=.(gR,S).RePa'w.SePaN.M=RugS 
31—3 
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We have next a set of propositions (x80"7—-78) dealing with the relations 
of M and M+R when (e.g.) Me Paw v X) and Re P “z. These propositions 
are seldom used, but they would be useful in considering division. 


We next have a set of propositions (*80:'8—-84) dealing with the relations 
of Pata and Pa“8. The most useful are 
x8081. F:q Pata. P a= P 8.2 .a=B8 
x8082. F:a4 8.2. Pan P f8 = A 

Finally, we have four propositions («80:9—:93) on PA4*(L*y v t*z) and one 
on Pa“(8 v uz). The most useful of these is 
x809. .F:ybz.2:Me P (ty v z). = (quv).uPy.vPz.M—-ulyoviz 


^ «— 
«8001. P4-AXA£í(A-(1— Cls) n RIP NU] Df 


4801, Fi) Pak. =. = (1 Cla RIP a die [x213 . (x8001)] 
«801i. H. Pate — (1 Cls) n RIP n Ue [X80:1 . 80:3] 
x8012. F.E! Pate [*80°11 . 14-21] 
x8018. Lei bau, As Pate [*80:12 . 30:4] - 
48014. t:RePa'w.=.Rel1—Cl.RCP.AR=x 
[x80-11 «20:43 . 22:33. «61:2 . 3361] 

x8015. F:PGQ.2.P4'« CQa'w [X80:14] 
48016. t:RePa'w.RCEQ.2.ReQa'n 

Dem. 


F.KSO'14.DH:RePa'w.2.Re15Cls.AMR=kx: 
[Fact] IH:RePa'kx.RCQ.D.ReEe15SCk.Ad'R=xk.RGQ. 


[ 80-14] 2.ReQa'k:2F.Prop 
«8017. F:QGP.2.Q4'« = Pan RIQ 
Dem. 
F.«8015. DF: Hp.D. Qafx C Pax (1) 
F.«8011. 2F.Q4'« C RI*Q | (2) 
F.(1).(2).3F:Hp.D2.Qa «C Pate n RIQ (3) 
F.*80:16. DE. Pate n RI*QC Qa“k (4) 
t.(3).(4).D+. Prop 


This proposition is used in the theory of ordinal multiplication («172-162). 
802. big! Pate. D.« CAP | 


Dem. : 
F.x8014.29F: Re Die, D. AG P.G!R— x. 
[x33-264] D.ARCUAP.AR=k. 
[*13°13] Sat Mi (1) 


F.(1).*10:11:23.2 F . Prop 
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«8021. Fio(xCAP).D.Pae=A [x80:2. Transp] 
x8022. b:Phe=Qfn-D. Paik = Qata 


Dem. 
F.x3314.2 ki: Rex. D 3. chy. d.yen:. 
[5-44] IuaRy.D.aPyz=izRy.D.aPy.yek: 
[*35:101] | =tæRy.d.x(Pfae)y (1) 
H. (1).11:11:3:33.) 
F: UR=x.D:REP.=.REPI[x (2) 
HF.) S.D Ei OR o e. Ae Re, BO (3) 


F.(3).(3).41312.2 F:. A"R=«.Pik=Qfe.D:RCP.=.RGQ (4) 
H. (4). Comm .*5:32.2 
FHp.2:RGP.GR-x.-. RGQ.GOR- c: 

[8014]: Re Pa'x. = Re Qata :. D H. Prop 

x8023. H. Pat =(P TP nata 


Dem. 
H. #3531 .*225.9b.PPe=(PP «Pe (1) 


H. (1). 80°22. F. Prop | 
x8024 kixCAP.Q=PPk.I. Pik =Q'AQ — [435765 80:23] 
#8025. kiqiPa'r.Q=Pfe.J. Pa'w=QaQ [x80:2:24] 
x8026. k.Pa'A=1A ` | 


Dem. . 
F.«80114.2F: Re bach, =, Rel Cls. RGP.GR— A. 
[433241] =.Rel>Cls.REP.R=Á. 
[*13°193] z.Àel—Cls. AG P.R-À. 
[*72:1.«25-12] =.R=A. 

[51:15] =.RecA:2Dt+. Prop 


Note that Pa‘A is a unit class, not the null-class. It is owing to this fact 
(as will appear later) that, if w is any cardinal, u*=1. See the note to «8315. 


x8027. kiq!e..D.Aa'k =A 


Dem. . i 
F.«SO'14,DH:ReAa'r.D.RGA.UAR=k. 
[x25:13] | DJ.R=A.AR=k. 
[x33:241] J.k=A (1) 


F.(1). Transp .x+10'11:21.9 
Esq ix.D.(R).Rocdsii. 
[24"15] 2.À4'k =A: DE. Prop 
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8028. L-aie, 23. Ane Pave 


Dem. | 
F.«x8014.2 b: 71! . 2: Re Pate. Og. ! AR: 
[x33:241] Ar Re Paie, DR. H! R: 
[*25°63] D: Ave Pas. D+. Prop - 
x80:29. HeRePa'k.D.R=RÈk 
Dem 
H. *x80:14. DH:Hp.D.UAR=k. 
- [+85'452] 2.R-—R[|«:2F.Prop 
x80291. F: Re Paik. 2. RG DE: 
Dem 
F.x80:14 . 33:14 . D 
Fis Hp. D :aRy . Dzy- ËU, Mer, 
[335-101] Dey x(P P «)y:. DE. Prop 
*803. F:RePaxk.yer.D.E!lRy | 
Dem | 
F.*80'14.2F:Hp.2.Rel—ƏCls.y e UR. 
[*71:163] ` 2. E! R'y:2F.Prop 
48031. F: Re Pate. yen. >. Rey e PY 
Dem. f 
F.x80114.3F:Hp.>.Rel>Cls.RGEP.ye GR. 
[71:31] >.RGP. (Ry) Ry. 
[«23:441] 2.(R*y) Py. 
[32-18] 5. Rye Py: D+. Prop 


> 
*80°32. F: Re Pate. diyex.=.E!Ry.=. Rye Py 


Dem. 
F.«x80:14.2F :. Hp. 2: UR=x: 
[*33°43] 2:E! Ry. 23. yen (1) 
— 
F.«*1421.2F: Rye P*y. 2. E! Ry: 
— ` 
IO 2F:. Hp. 2: R*ye P*y.2.yex (2) 


F.(1).(2). 80331.2F . Prop 
x8033. H:RePa'w.D.DRC Pk 


Dem 
F.«x8014.x3725.2F: Hp. 2. DE — Re, RGP. 
[37:201] 2. DRC P*:2F . Prop 
x8084. F: Re P te. D.E! Rx. R“x=D'R 
Dem 


F.«x8014.2 F: Hp. 2. Rel Cls.(*E — <. 
[*71:16.37-25] D.EN Rx. Rk=DR:It. Prop 
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x8035. F:RePax.D.DIR=2 ((qy).yex.z=Ry) [x376 . 80:34] 
x8036. t:R,SePa'w.D.RfauSf—aePanr 


Dem. 

F.«7126. 2F:Hp.2. RT a, SE -ael > Cls (1) 
F.x35:64. DJH.A(Rfa)n A(Sf —a)=A | `(2) 
F.(1).(2).x71:24.DH=:Hp.J.RfauSfi—ae1—Cls (3) 
H. *35°64.%80714. DHHp.D.A(Rfa)=kraa. AAS f La)=n—a. 
[24:41] | D.A(RfauvSf—a)=k (4) 
F.x35441.«x8014.2 +: Hp.D.RfaCP.Sf—aGCP. | 

[«23:59] 2. RfawSf—acP (5) 


F.(3).(4).(5). «8014. DF. Prop 

This proposition is used in dealing with greater and less among cardinals 
(4117-68). | 
#804. F:RePax.yex.Ry.cPy.D.(R=-aly)ua |z] e Pak 

This proposition is important. It.shows that, if Re Pa‘« and z is the | 
selected referent of y Ge is R*y) then xæ may be replaced by any other 
member of Py without our ceasing to have a member of Pa'k. 

Dem. 


F.«553. JF: Hp.2D:2 1 yCR: 
[*72:91] 2:G (R2 | y) = AR Ue J y) 
[*80°14.%55°15 ] = x —Uy | (1) 


F.(1).*33:261. DF:Hp.2.U((R=z | y) uz | y) = (z — y) v Gm Ly 


[*55°15] = (x — Ly) V Ly 
[x51:221] | =k (2) 
F.(1).«5515. DF: Hp. 2.04 (Rx |] y) a A(x J y)=(«k-vUy)n vy 
[x24-21] | =A. | 
[*7 124.8014] 2.(R—x|)oz | yel Cis (3) 
t.«S80:14. x553.JH:Hp.J.R-az |yCP.x (Ly CP. f 
[*23:59] >.(Rea|yua | yEP (4) 


E. (2). (8) . (4) #8014. F. Prop 
#8041. bH:RePax yen. Py.2.[(R—(R*y) | y wa | y]e Pak 
Dem. 
F.*80°3 . 30-32 . D F: Hp. D . (Ry) Ry (1) 
H. (1) .*80:4. D H. Prop 
*80:42. H:q!Pa'r.D.sPa'w=Pfik ` 
Dem. 
F.x4111.2F:z(s*Pa*x)y. 
[8014] 
[35-101] 


(TR). Re Pate. Ry. 
«zPy.yen. . 
(PIn)y (1) 


UU i 
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F.x80:41.:335:101.2 
F:iERePa'k.m(PIrx)yy.2.[(E —- (Ry) |l y] voy] e Pate. 
[*53132] 2 .[[R=(R'y) L y] 9 æ f y] e Pie, e [(R - (Ry) Ly] vo yy. 
[x41141] . æ (8 Pax) y ` (2) 
`+. (2). Exp. *11-118. D F: Re Pale . 23. PP « G 8“ Pa (3) 
F.(8).x101193. Dhkigq! Pale. D.P CPs > (4) 
F.(1).(4).2 F. Prop | 
*80:43. H:æPy.=.x | ye Patty 
Dem. 
H.*72:182 . x55:15. Db. æ | y e1— Cls. dé |y=1'y å (1) 
WË NH M:xPy.=.2 | y CP (2) 
F.(1).(2).*473. DtizPy.=.a|/yECP.z|]yel—Cb. Gs y) = vy. 
[80:14] lge P y: DE. Prop 
*8044. F:RePait'y.d.R=(Ry) ly 
Dem. 
F.x8014.2F: Hp. D. Re1— Cls. Ge R= uy. 
[*37°25] D. Rel Cls. GR = vy. D'R = Ry 
[x53:31.*71:163] e (Bn. 
[55:16] J.R=(R“y)|y:2F. Prop 
«8045. F.Pa“y=| yé Pay 
Dem. ` 
ay 
F.*38:131.DF:Re|y“Py. 
[32:18] (qa). «Py.R=x/|y. 
[x80:43] . Re Patty (1) 
F.«804431. Db: Re ty. 2. R=(RYy) | y Rye Pry. 
[*14:205] S (qu). R=x yine Py. 
[*38:131] 2.Re| yé P*y (2) 
F.(1).(2).2+. Prop o | | 


Mou d 


— 
.«(qa).cePy.R=x| y. 


V lit I 


*8046. F:q!iPat'y.=.q Py. e, elt [80:45 37:45 . 43341] 
*805. ht krai=A.RePa'kr.SeQA'N.D.RuSe(Pwu Que va) 
Dem. | 
F.«x8014.2 F: Hp. 2. Z, Sel—Cls. GJ*E —-x«.(d*S-A.RGP.SGQ. 
[Hp.«33:261.x23:72] D. R,Sel — Cls. 'RAS=A.A(RuS)=kuA. 

RoSCPoQ. 
[71:24] 3).RuSel=>Cl.U(RuS)=rvkA.RuSCPuQ. 
[80:14] 2).RuSe(PuQl(«vA): DF. Prop 
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80:51. 


Dem. 


*80'511. 


Dem. 


«80:52. 


Dem. 


80:53. 


Dem. 


«80:52. 
«80:29. 


[*35:412] 


Finan d*P=A.Re Pa'k.SeQUA.2. Ro Se(P 9 Q)a“(« vr) 


F.«x1024.2 F: Hp. D. HF ! Pax. 

[*80:2] 23.«CQ'P. 

[«22-48] 2.k«nXCG'PaX. 

[Hp.x24:18] D.nai=A (1) 


F.(1).«805.2F . Prop 


Fie n Q= A.A A A GP=A.Me(PuQa(cu A). >) 
Mt xe=MAP.MPrA=MAQ 

F.x8014.423:621.2F : Hp. 2. M= M À (P 9 Q). 
[35:17] D.Mfic=MA(PuQfk 
[485644] | =MáPie 
[435:642.x25:24] =MA(Pf eu PPN) 
[*35:412:17] =MV(xvarjAP 
[80:29] | =MAP (1) 

PA . 
k. a $a 7. DE: Hp.DMPA=MAQ (2) 


F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 
Fin Q—A.XAnGP—-A. Me (Po QuGw. 3. 
Mike P z. MI Ae Qa, 


H. *80:14 . x71:-26 . 2 K: Hp. 2. Mf x, MEXAe1— Cls (1) 
F.*80°511. D+: Hp.2.MIk«- M^ P.MTIX— AM od, 
[2348] — _ >.MPxEP.MPAGEQ (2) 
F.x8014.x22:58. 2 F: Hp. 2. « CG*M.XA CQ*M. 

[x35:65] D.AMirk=Kk.AMPA=ZA (9) 


F.(1).(2).(3). «8014.2 +. Prop 
Finn OQ A. znad PsA.: 
Me(PoQA«cvX)..(qE, S). Re Pte. Bea". M= Rus 


Dk: Hp.Me(PyQa(evr).d.Mp xe Petae.M[Ae Q A (1) 
+: Hp(1).2.M — M[(e va) | 
=M eu MN (2) 


OF.(0D.(2).2F Hp. 2. M (Po Q)a“(« vr). 


(W R,S). Re Pak. SeQA. M=Ru'S (3) 


F.x8051. DH.Hp .D:RePa'w.SeQai.M=EwuS.9. 


M e(P o Qux va): 


[x11:11:3:35] OOi(qR S). Re Paie, Se QA. M= Ro 8.3. 


Me(PwQJa'evui) (4) ` 


F.(3).(4).2F. Prop 
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«80:54. hi. kn d Q—A.XaG'P-A.2: 
Ke Date, Beta", zs, DÄ), EE EE R= Mie s= MPA 
Dem. 
F.x8051. DF: Hp. Re Paice. Se QA. 23. Ro S € (P o Q)a“(« v X) (1) 
F.*80'14. IF: Hp(1). D. «k n IS = A. A A VR = A. 
[*35:644] ).RusS)ir=RPx.(RuSipra=8SPr. 
[80:29] S ).(RuS)jix=R.(RuS)pr=S . (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Hp. Re Paice. Beta, >. | 
| Ro Sc(PoQA«cvX).(RoS)F«- R. (Ro S) XS. 
[10:24] 2.(4M).Me(PuQh(rvaA).Mpr=R.Mpar=8S (3) 
F.*80'52. 3F:.Hp.2>:Me(PuQl(xvA).R=M[x.S=M[PxA.2. 
| Re Die. S e Qa N: 
[*10:11:21:23] © J:(gM).M e(P v Q (z oA). R=MPx.S=MPA.D. 
Re Paik. S e Qasr (4) 
F.(8).(4).2 +. Prop 


*806. FF: RePak.ACx.J.RPX e Par 


Dem. i | 
FoxSO'14.xK71:26. 2F:Hp.2.R[Xe1— Cls (1) 
- F.*80'14.*95:441.3F: Hp. D. RP A CG P — (2) 
F.x8014.x3565. DF: Hp. D. U“ R MA =A (3) _ 
| F.(1).(2).(3). «8014.2 + . Prop 
x8061. F: M[ < Pate. MPXe PO .2. MI (ev X) e Pax vr) 
Dem. | 


F.*80°6. DF: H Xe Pa^. D. MP (X — vie P (A — ei? 

[Fact]  DF:Hp.D.MirePa'r. MMA — sie PA'O — x). 
[*80:5.*24:21] D.MPeuMPa—e)ePa{ev(r—x)}. 
[*35:412.«2291] 3.MP(e«vaA)ePa (rut): 2 F. Prop 

«80:62. F:MePa(evr).d. MP we Die, MMX e Par  [180:6 . 22:58] 
*80' 621. F: Mp («x v x) e Pa (co X). 2. MP we Pate. Mp Xe Par 


Dem. 
F.«3581.2 F.(Mh(«vX)) Pæ = MP ((« v A) o x] 


[*22°631] es HE: | = (1) 
Similarly kh. (MM vay A= MEA (2) 
F.(1).(2).*80°62. D F . Prop 
«8063. H:MfrePa'r.MNePAN.=.M|(k vA)e Pa(e VA) [K80:61:621] 
«8064. F:. AM=kvVAi.D:MfkrePa'rkn. MÈENePAN.=.Me Paw vr) 
Dem. 


F.*35452.2F:Hp.2.M= M[(< un) (1) 
F.(1).*8063. D +. Prop | 
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x8065. Fi:xnry=A. Re Paice. Se Pa N.D , v Se Pa*(« vr) 


LED 
«80651. F: Re Pate. Se Par. D. Ro SP (X — x) e Pa (x vr) 
Dem. | 

H. *80:6. DF: Hp. 2. SP — «)e P “(X — x). 

[80:65] D.RUSPA—x)e P [rv (X — x)). 

[22:91] 2. Ro SP (X—x)ePa*(&v X): DF. Prop 
*80°66. kt: kai=A.9: | 

MeP4'(cuX).2.(qR, S). Re Pate SE PSA. M= Ru 8 


; 2356 | 


Dem. 

kapp, DE: MePa (eo A). D.M ~ue P te. MIX €e Par (1) 
F . x35452. DK: Me PA (xur). 23, M= M[(Ko 2) 

[x35412] . =MPxruMPa (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF: Me Paten), 2.M[<eP “z. MprcPanr. M=M(roMPX. 
[x11:36] | I.(AR,S).RePa'w.SePaAN.M=RuS (3) 
k.*80°65. D+:. Hp. 2: Re Pte. Se PSA. M= Ro S.2.MePA' (koX): 
[e11:11:3:85] 2: (qR, S).RePa'w.SeParN.M=RwuS.9. 


Me Pa (x vr) (4) 
F.(3).(4). DE. Prop 


x80661. Leni A. RePa'w.SePAN.2.R= (RuStrx. S=(Rws)f 


Dem. : 
H.x80'14. _ 2F:Hp.2.(*R-x.(*Saxk-A. (1) 
[*35°452] 2.Rfkr=R (2) 
F.(1).(2).«35644.DH:Hp .J.(RuS)|[ «k = R (3) 
Similarly F:Hp.2.(RuS)pr=8S (4) 


F. (8). (4). D F. Prop 


*80' 67. hi.kni=A.J:RePa'k.SePa'N.=. 
(qaM).MePa'wor).R=M|k.S=MÈA 
Dem. 

F.*80:65:661.2F:.Hp.2: Re P ta. SE DA, 23. 

RoSeP (eo A). R=(RouS) [z .S=(RuS rx. 
[*10:24] 2.(qM).MePa*(k&oX).E-2 M[|x.S=MFA (1) 
F.«8062. D+: MePa (cox). R- Me, Be MEA, 3. Re Pa'k Be PA: 
[101128] D F : (qM). Me PA (&o X). Rss Me, Bes MEA, 23, 
RePa'r.SePa'N (2) 
-.(1).(2).2F. Prop | 
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80:68. F: RePa (city) yex.zPy 3. Rua} ye Pate 


Dem. ' 
F.«8043. 2k:Hp.2.«s| ye Patty (1) 
F.«2421. ` It. (x— y) nity A. (2) 
F.(1).(2). «8065.2 H : Hp.D. Roux ye Pa" ((« — t) v Ly). | 
[51:221] | 2.Rux|yePa a: Dt. Prop 

x80:69. brat Pade vA) Sql Pate. gt lar 

Dem. ` 

F.«8062. DE: ig EPA eA). J.g!P4'.qg'P,^ (1) 


F.«806. Dhiqi PaA. D. g! Pa Ae): 
[Fact] Dhsa! Pate. q! Paa. 23.91 Pate. g! PA Ae) (2) 
F.*80 65. DE: Re Pate. Se PA (—k).2. Ro Se Pa(e 9 X): 
[10:11:28] 2 F: 1 Pate. gl Pa (X — x) 2 D g! Paw va) (3) ` 
F.(2).(3).9F:q 1 PA. qi Pa^. d.g! P (ua) (4) . 
F.(1).(4).2F.Prop 

x807.  F:GO*PaGq*Q—A.x«CGP.ACQO*Q. M e(P o Qu (x 9). >. 

M =~ Qe Pate. M PeR 


Dem. 
F.«3333.«8014.2F: Hp. 2. P À Q= À. ME P vQ. 
[x25491] SE EIER GEN EC MaQ (1) 
F.«22:48 «2413.2 F: Hp. 2. k n G*Q— A. Xa A“P=-A. 
[*80:511:52] D. MAP e Paik. M^QeQAX (2) 


H. (1). (2). D+. Prop 
8071. F:APaAQ=A.M-QePaéx. M= PeQa‘r. 2. Me(Po Q) (c uA) 
Dem. 
+ .*33'33..DF: Hp. D.PAQ=Á. 
[254938] 3.M -(M-—-P)o(M-- Q) (1) 
F.*80?. D+: Hp. 2.ACG*Q. 
. [x*22:48.«2413] > r~nd*P=A. 
ak80:51] J.(M-Qu(M—Py)e(Pu Q)lh (e v X) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
x80-72. F:.G*PaG*Q—- A. k«CQO*P.X CQ. 2: 
Me(Pou Qa a (cu A). =. M Oe Pak. M- P e Q4'X [*80°7° 71] 
x8073. F:Q=PPx.R=PP2A.3.Pa(e vA)=(Qu Ba (x v X) 
Dem. 
F.x35412.D2 F: Hp. 23.Qu R= PM wv). 
[80:23] 2.(Qu R)'(« vr) = Pale va): DE. Prop | 
x80731. t:Q=P|ik.R=PPÈA . « v X C 5 P. . D . k= (1 “Q . A. = “R 


em. 
FH. 42259.dF: Hp. 2. CCP. xC ISP, 
[35:65] D.k,=AQ.A=AR:Dt.Prop 
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*80°732. 


Dem. 


8074. 


Dem. 


8075. 


*80°76. 


. Dem. 


F:Q= Pe, Res DEA, Kan X=A.32.G Qa G*E—A 
F.x3564.2F: Hp. 2. G*QC«.G*E CA. 
[22-49] DJD.AQHAARCkaA. 
[24-13] 2. Orden QE —A:2F. Prop 
Hiremai=A.MePa(guN).2 
M«=Mp-2=M=PP2.Mpr=MP—-x=M=Pl a 
F.x244. Dk:Hp.>. Mie=MP(evA)=N) 
[*35°31] | .  ={MP (eva pa 
[«80:29] | e MEA (1) 
F : x80-732 . +: Hp.D.A(PfaA) n A(PPR=A. | 
[x33:33] i 2D.PfkAPÈÒA=A (2) 
F.x80:291. >+: Hp. 2). MEPM« vð), ` 
[*35°412] D.MCP eu PNN (3) 
F.(2).(3).«25491.2 b: Hp. 2, M-- P[ A= MA PPK 
[35:17] |». =(MAP)e 
[«80:14.23:621] -Mbe. . (4) 
F.(1).(4). >F: Hp. >. M|(k=M|—-A=M=-PÈA (5) 
Similarly F:Hp.>.MPr=MP—x=M=PPx (6) 
H.(5).(6). DF. Prop 
F:ienX- A.Me Pa (&9X).2. M+ P[Xe Pak. AERA 


[80-62-74] 

b:Me Paty. Re Ps, RCM.2.M Re Pa — x). 

F.x8014. D+: Hp.2.G*R- e, IM u (1) 
F.x8014.«72:91.2 +: Hp. 2. GM —- R) - I*M — (AR 

fe) | STE (2) 
F.x8014. 71-22. H: Hp. 2. M+ Re1— Cls (3) 

F.x8014. 23:47. D : Hp. 2. M+ RG P (4) 


480-761. 


Dem. 


*80°77. 


Dem. 


F.(2).(3).(4). «8014.2 + . Prop 
Hirkai`i=A.MePa(nour).RePa'kr.RECEM.OD.M—-RePAN 


F.x8076. DF: Hp. D. M-— Re Pa {(« VA)—k] (1) 
Fox244. DOF: Hp. D. (k v 3)—&—X (2) 
H. (1). (2). DF. Prop 

L: He Par, M-—RePa'(u —). REM. kCu.D.REePak 

+. *80°76. DH: Hp.2. M —(M — R) e Pau — (u — æ) (1) 
WË SR 2F:Hp.2. M — Ro(M-—R) (2) 
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x80:8. 


Dem. 


*80°81. 


Dem. 


*80°82. 


Dem. 


SP: adio cii cit Si 
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42521. 5F.RA(OF-R)-À —— (3) 
.(2). (3). 4254.2 E : Hp. 2. M (M< R)- R (4) 
.*24:411214 OF: Hp.d.~—(—K)=«K (5) 


-(1).(4).(5). ` DF. Prop 
skar= A.MePa*(&oX). M—- Ee PA. EE M.2.Re Pak 


F.x244.2F: Hp. D. X (cu X) x PEE. 
H. (1) . x80:77 . D H. Prop 


:MePa un .aMy.D.Mzx Lye P (py) 
F.#553. DF:Hp.J.z|yEM (1) 
F.x8014.2 k: Hp.2.aPy. f 
[*80:43] A, ele Battin (2) 


F.(1).(2). «8076.2 + . Prop 


gl Pate. dD. U DAT = x 


F.x8042. DF: Hp. D. Pate = PP x (1) 
H. (1) . x80'2 . «85:65 . DF. Prop 


big! Pata. Pa'a= Pa'B.dD.a=B 

+. *30°37. D F: Hp. D . Us P4'a = A‘ P, B . 

[«80:8] 2.az8:2FL.Prop 
F:a# 8. D. Patan Pa'B=A 
F.*8014.2F:ReP a. S €e P t8.2.GeR=a.G6S=8: 
[x13:13] O F:.Hp.2: Re Pea. Se P*e8.2.G6R+G8. 
[x30:37.33:121. Transp] SEET (1) 
F.(1). «24:837 . D +. Prop 


The following proposition is used in «80:84 and in' the "theory of double 
similarity (*111°3). 
F.(-VA)1P.e121 


8083. 


Dem. 


F.80:12.«71:166.D+. Pael1—Cls. 

[x71:27] DF.(-1A)Pac1Cb (1) 
F.x351.X5115.2 

bir {(—eA) 1 Pla, Alt A) 1 Pa) 8 


=Z.AF+A.APaa APa8. 
[x24 54.8013] =.q!i.A= Pa'a.Ai= PSB 
[x80:81] SETZ (2) 
F.(2).«71171.2F. (= *A)4 Pa eCls 1 | (3) 


F.(1).(8).2F. Prop 
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*80 84. F: Are Paix. Dd. P Atta Sm < 


Dem. : 
F.x«5136. JF: Hp.2. Pa“ C—4A. (1) 
[37:42] | 2. Par 2 {(— GAN) TK (2) 
F.«8012.x33431.  IF.xC Ge? 
[37:51] 2F.«C PAP ae . (3) 
F.(1).x372. DF: Hp. >. Pa“ Pa'n C Pa" UA) 
[*37:4] CUELA) Paj (4) 
F.(3).(4). DE: Hp. 2.« CG*((— (A) 1 Pa} (5) 
H. (5) . «80:88. 73:22. D F: Hp. 2. ((— tA) Pa) “csm < (6) 
F.(2).(6).2F. Prop 


. The three following propositions are useful both in cardinal and in ordinal 

multiplication («113 and *172). 
x809.  Fisy+z.D:MePa''yviz).=.(quo).uPy.vPz.M=u]yovjlz 

Dem. i 
+. #804566 . Db: Hp. 2: Me Pay v 12). = 

> > | 
(q E, S). Re| y*P*y.Se| Pu. AM Reg, 

 [«38131.«3218] |  sz.(wwv).uPy.vPz.M—-u| yov z:. 2t . Prop 
x8091. H:MePa(eéyourz).D.M=(My) f yo (Me) z 

Dem. 

H. *71'6 . x80:-14 . 3 


+: Hp. 2. M= iQ (qu) . weg vz. Q = (Mano) | w) 


[*51:235]  =#Q(Q=(My)Ly.v.Q=(M's) | z) 
[651232] ^ esI (M“y) | y o (Me) | 2} 


[53:13] =(My) J ý w (Mz) fJ 2: D +. Prop 
*80'9:91 can be extended, by precisely similar proofs, to any finite number 
of variables y, z, .... They will, on occasion, be assumed for three or four 


variables, without fresh proofs. 
«80:92. kiy+z.J.DPatéy v tz) = Ë (qu, v).uPy .vPz. £- tu v vy} 

Dem. 
F.x5515.«3326. Ib. Dulyuvl 2) = %u uo (1) 
H. (1). x809 . X376. DF: Hp. D : Ee D“ Patty v uz). = 

(qu, v, M).uPy.vPz.M=uyurjz.E=tluulw. 

[13:19] =.(qu,o).uPy.vPz.E=iuviv:. D+. Prop 
*80 93. F:iqiPaliéyovi'z).=.y,ze AP [80:46:69] 
x8094. kinq!Pa(8vre).=.q!Pa'B.ze AP [«8046:69] 

From this proposition, together with *80°26 (which gives q! PAA), we 
shall obtain an inductive proof that Pa‘8 exists whenever 8 is a finite class 
contained in AP (cf. *120°611). 


x81. SELECTIONS FROM MANY-ONE RELATIONS 
Summary of *81. 


When P | « is a many-one relation, Pa‘« has many important properties 
which do not hold in the general case. In the first place, Pa‘« consists wholly 
of one-one relations. In the second place, if Re Paix, D‘R takes one term 

—y 

and no more out of each member of Dote, Again, if Re Pa‘«, R is determinate 
when DR is given; ùe. R, Se Pate. DSR=D‘S.3.R=S. It follows that 
D“ P ‘œ is similar to Pafwa; hence the number of members of Pa‘« is the 
number of ways of choosing one member out of each class belonging to Pk, 
It should be remembered that when P[x is many-one, Die is a class of 
mutually exclusive classes, de, no two different members of P‘‘« have any 
common member. This follows immediately from «71:181. 

As explained in the introduction to this section, the propositions of this 
number are chiefly useful on account of their application to the case of e. 
This application is made in x84. The most important propositions in this 
number are: 

«811. F:PPreCis>1.>.ParCl1>1l 
x8114. F:PPheeCls2 1. Re Pate. 2. R-(D'R)] Pik=PADRT < 

This proposition, by exhibiting R as a function of D“ R, leads immediately 
to 
x8121. F:PPreCls>1.>.DPPaxel>1.D“Patesm Pate 

This is the principal proposition of this number. The following also is 
important : 

— 
x8122. F: PF<eCls—1.2.DéP,te=blyex.Dy.u n Pyel:p CPékj- 


«811. t:PlkeCl1.2.Pa'wC1—1 


Dem. 
F.x8014. DH:RePa'w.D.Rel Cls (1) 
F.x80291.2 F:. Ze Paik. D: RCPÈ A: 
[x71:221] >:PhxeCls+1.3.ReCls 1 (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2 +. Prop 


48111. tiPfweCb—1.RePa'e.weDR.D.E!R'w.a(Pf e) Rw 
Dem. 


F.X71165.x811.2F: Hp. 2. E! Re. a) 
[x30:32.81:11] D.zR(Réa). 
[x80:291] 3. (Pp e) Bis (2) 


H.(1). (2). D+. Prop 
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48112. +: PP eeCls—1.RePa‘e.zeD'R.D. 
Ria = (y) (ye x. zy) = (x 1 Pre 


Dem. | | 
+.*71-361. D + :. Hp. D: æ (PP x) Ria.=.Re= (Cnv«(P P «)|*x 
[81:11] 5: Re = {Cnv (P) «)} “a 
[48552] | («APYE — | (D 
[4851] o = (1y) (y ex . Py) (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 +. Prop | 


48113, F: PiueCls>1.RePae.D:aoRy.=.neD'R.aPy.yen 
Dem. Á 
F.x8112.2 F:: Hp. D ::.2eD'R. 2:9 =R =. He (el Die: 


[x71:361] |  DraRy.=.a(Pfh xy. 
[35101] — | Ss, GË, ex (1) 
H. (1) ..5:32.) | | 
| F: Hp.D:zeDR.zRy.=.zeDR.azPy. yen: 
[*x33:14.x4"71] 2 :xRy.=.xeD R .æPy yen: DE. Prop 


«81:14. H:PfceCle—1.RePa'w.D.R=(D'R)(Pr=PADRI k 
[481-13 . #35102822], 
This proposition, by exhibiting R as a function of D‘R, shows that 
a member of PA“ is determinate when its domain is given, provided 
PP ee Cls — 1. 


| ; > 
*81:15. in aC. Re Pa'n.yekx.2.UV Ry=D Ra Pry 


em. 
F.x8113. PIT . Hp. D: «Ry . EzoZeDR.axPy: 
[32:18] ^ Di ze Ry. =y. SE ne Pty: 
[*20°43.%22°33] 2: Ry =D‘Ra Pry i 
— 
(x53:81.e71:163.8014] D : ,*E*y = DE n Py:. Dr. Prop 
#812. F: PpkeeCls 1. R, SePa'w.D:DR=DS.=.R=8 


Dem. : , . 
F.«3037.«x3312.2 H: R= S.D. D'R- D*S (1) 


(F.x8114.x1312.2 + :: Hp. 2: D'R- DS. 2. R= PAD'81« 
[81:14] | = § (2) 


F.G).(2).3 k+. Prop 


«81:21. F: Pl e eCls—1.2. Di`Pa'wel—1. DEPA om Pae 
[x81:2.x71:59. Mia 28] 


.R&W I 82 
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— This proposition is very important. The class D“Pa*x, when Pp xeCls—1, 
is formed, as wé shall prove later, by making every possible selection of one 
term out of each member of P**«, each such selection giving us one member 
of D“Pa'w. The fact that, with the above hypothesis, the class of classes 
D“Pa'x has the same number of terms as P4‘« (which results from the above 
proposition), is of great utility in the theory of gardinal multiplication and 
exponentiation. 


481-211. ER 
Dem. 

F.x8115.x521.2 + :. Hp. Re Pate. p=D'R.D:yex.), un Peli 

[4101123335]  E:.Hp:(qR).RePax.p=D'R:D:yex.),. po Pyel:. 

[x37:6.3312] |DF:. Hp.ueD“Pax.D):yex.dy.un Pye 1 (1) 

E. *x80'291 . 33:263. D 
a Ès RePa'wou=DR.)D. & C DPF 9). 

[«37:401] . : 2.4 C Pf: 


[4101123335] “DE:(qaR).RePa'k.u=DR.J.pCPék: 
[x37:6.433129] ItiyeD“Pa'k.D.pCPk (2) 


.F.(0).(2). >b. Prop 


x81212. Fyer. Dy: po Pel: p C P**:2 peD Pate. nl Pp xe Pate 
Dem. | 


+ .x35:442 .37:402 . D 

t:R=a1Pfk.D.REP.AR=ka Pp. DER pa Pix (1) 
F.*52:16. DE: Bo. dijere. ginn Eu. 

[x37:46.x32:241] — Dy- ye Pu 

[x221] 2: < CP (2) 


F.(1).(2).«22:621.DH: Hp:R=a1PPk.2. RER: TR en: D'R =p (3) 
F.x3218.«x35102. DF:.Hp (3). ds yen. Dy Rys úk Peg, 
—+ 


[Hp] 2,. R'y el: 

[*37°702] > y. C1: 

[(3).71:1] | 2: Rel— Cls | (4) 
F.(3).(4).x8014. DF: Hp.d.u1Pfhwe Pave .D(utPfe=p. (5) 
[«37:6] De pe De Pac (6) 


H. (5). (6). DF. Prop 


48122. F: PPeCls 1.2. D“Pae= ply er. Dy. un Pyel: pC Pre 
[*81-211-212] 
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x81221. F: Pr'«eCls—1.2. Pafe=1(Pf a) D Pave 


Dem. 
H. *81°14.*37°62.5 


F: Hp. D: Re Pie, Og. R=(D'R)1P|K.DREDPa'x. 


[*10°24] Ae, (än), Raul PfFe, Gert Paie, 
[x38:131] Dr. Belt PF a) DEP (1) 
F.x81229219.2 F:. Hp.D:peD“Pa.d,.p]P we Pate: 
[%37°61] DPP DA Par C Pate (2) 
F.(1).(2).3F. Prop . 


— 
«81:23. F: PheeCls 91. Re Duie, tes, 2. D'R- P'y  DFR — Ry 
Dem. Å 


>. > f 
F.x2203.2 KH. DER — Py=D'R-(D'R n Py) (1) 
F.x81:115.2 FE: Hp. 2. D'E - (D'E a P*y) - DR — u R° (2) 


F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
x8124. H:PfkeClso1l.ueD“Pa'keyen.D.pu — Pry e D Pa (x > ty) 
Dem. 
F. x8078. Db: RePar.yer. dD. R>(Ry) | y e P “(K — Uni, 
[x37:62.33:12] D. D{R+~ (Ry) | y] e D% P “(< — ty) (1) 
F.x8L1.xX8014.2 
t:PfikeCls—1.RePa'w.yen.D.Rel—1.ye AR. 


[*72:911.#71-31.*55:3] >. Dei BR Boun | y) = DR — Ry 
— 
[«81:23] =DR-Py (2) 
— 
F. (1). (2). D+: Hp(2).D‘R=p.d. u — Ply e D“ Pag — uy) (3) 


H. (3) . x10:11'23'35 .x37:6 «33:112. F. Prop 
*81:25. F:yex.æPy. pe D“Pa (x — t'y). D. uuta D“Pa'« 
Dem. 
F. *8068.DF:yex.æPy.RePa (r —ty).dD.Rwa] ye Pate. 
[*37:62] J.D(Rwz|yeD“Pai'k. 
[x33:26.55:15] D. D'R v ‘xe DOP akc (1) 
F.(1).DE:yex.aPy.RePa(«— ty). p=D'R.D.puireD "Par (2) 
F.(2).41011:23:35. x37:6 . D F. Prop 


— 
*8126. F:.P[reCis>1.yex.unPyel.D: 
— 
p — PyeDPa e — Uy). =. p e D“ P “< 


Dem. 
— 
F.x81:24.2F :. Hp. D : u € D“ Pala, D. u P'ye D Pat (i — ty) (1) 
> | > 
F.«8125.2 F:. Hp.D: n Py= (a, — PyeD“Pa(x—1y).D. 
— 


"Gu — P*4) v Uae D“Patx (2) 
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| > —» > 
F.«22:5551. Dei pan P*y -i.2.(n— Fi) v ten (a P*y)v(un Py) 
[2441] i =p (3) 
F.x«521. DF: Hp.d.(qz).un Paja væ (4) 
= 
F. (2). (3). (4). D+: Hp. D: u — Pty e D“Pa'e— t) .2. me D Pat, k (5). 
F.(1).(5). DF. Prop | 
— o 

«81:3.  F:PDIkeeCls 2 1.X2 P**x.2.D*Pa'k— Q (aeX.2,. n ael: CS) 

Dem. : 


F.x37 708.2 Fi yer. Dy. po Pyel:= =:00 Pg. >. .unael a) 
së, Dt:uCPék, =. p C Pi (2) 
H. (1). (2). 81:22.) 


> f > ` 
F: P'eeCls—>1.2.Dé P, = lge P**&.2,.unaeltipu Cs Peel (3) 
 F.(3).*13:12. D +. Prop d 
> > f 
«81:31. F: P'<,Q[ z e Cls — 1. Pék=Q'k.I.DPa'k =DQa'k 
Dem. — 
> > 
F.x813.2 FF: Hp. 2. D“ PA k= B (ae Qr. Da. pn aeliu Cs QQ) 
[81:3] | = D'*Qi'x:2F.Prop 


x82. SELECTIONS FROM RELATIVE PRODUCTS 


Summary of *82. 


The propositions-contained in this number are not much used except in 
connection with the associative law for cardinal multiplication, but they have 
a certain intrinsic interest. We prove in this number that, with a suitable 
hypothesis, (P| Q)a‘A results from P4*Q*X by multiplying each member by 


Q te. 


x82272. |: Q[ A e1—1.xe Dead, D.(P | Q)arA=| QP RA 
Also under a suitable hypothesis the domains\of d Q)4*X are the domains 
of Pa Q, i.e. 


«82:32. F:QfrAclol.r xC qd*Q.2.D'«P|Q)4* = D€“ P4*QX. 

In the applications of propositions of the 9 present number in x85, P and Q 
are replaced by e and Q By *62°26, e| Q= Q; thus we obtain relations 
. between Q4*X and Qe A. 


4822. tiMePa'w.NeQaN.QACx.d.MIN E(P QA 


Dem. | 
F.x8014. 2F:Hp.2.M, Nel Cis. 
[71:25] . 2.MiNel—C (1) 
F.«8014. ^ 2F:Hp.2.MCP.NGQ. 
[*34:34] 23.M|NCGP|Q (2) 
F.x8014. Dk: Hp.d.d‘M=« 
[x87:32] ` ` 2.G«M|N)- Ne (3) 
F.x8014. | DtH:Hp.D.NGQ.AN=A. (4) 
[x87:201:25] 3. Ne CQ. NA DN. 
[Hp]  D.DONC.. 
[ 87271] 9°. We = GN (5) 
F.().(4).(5).2H:Hp.2.A(MIN)=A ` (6) 


F.(1).(2).(6).x80:14.D+. Prop 
«82:21. F:QhXel— Cl. ACQ. 2.Q4 — QN 


Dem. | 
E.«SO29114.DH:.Hp.D:ReQaA.J.RCGQPA. A R=). 
[«72:92] | J.R=(QNN)PAR.AR=xi. 
[35:31] >.R=QA (1) 
H. x835:441:-65. DK: Hp. 2. QF A €e 1 > Cls. QF X E Q. A (QP A ) = A, 
[480-14] D. QhrcQar | (2) 


F.(1).(2). x51141. F. Prop 
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482-22, E:QMrel>Cls.2=Qe.MePax.D.MIQE(PIQéA 
Dem. | | 
H. *80:-14.%*37:32. D+: Hp. 2. A (M | Q)=Q“x. 
[Hp] DAM IQ=A (1) 
[x35:452:23] 3. AM Oe M |(Q[>. 
[#7 1-25.%80'14] ` 2.M!Qc1— Cls ON 
F.x3434.x8014.2 F: Hp. 2. MIQ G P Q (3) 
+. (1). (2). (3). «8014 . 2 H. Prop 
x82221. F: Q| 1 e1— Cls. AC Q*Q. MePa. >. MIOMA et Ok 
Dem. ` . 
F.«71:25.x80:14. D+:Hp.2.M|QNie1— Cls (1) 
H. 34:34 . 80:14. 2F:Hp.2. M QTAGPIQ (2) 
F.x37:32 35:64 48014. D F: Hp. 2. A(M| QM A)=A a QQ 
[«37-51.x22:621] =À (3) 
H. (1). (2). (3). D k. Prop i 
482-23. F:QPrel>1.=Q%.-Re(PiQléa.D.R|Qe Pak 
Dem. | 
F.x8014. 2F:Hp.2.GeR=X. - (1) 
[*35:48] D.R Q= R|(A1Q) 
[*35:51] = R|Cnv(QPA) . (2) : 
[71:25] 2. RiQel1— Cls (3) 
F.«x3732. 2F:Hp.2.0«R/Q) = Q«TI*R 
[a)] = QA 
[Hp] ` =K (4) 
F.x80291.2 F: Hp. 2. RE(P I Q)M A. | 
[«35:23] 2. RG P|(QI2). 
[34-34] 2. RI ¡CnvQPA) E P | QPa|Cav(Qpa)- 
[(2).72:59] >D. R| Q C PP D(Qpa). 
[x35:441] | D.RIQGP (5) - 
F.(3).(4). (5). #8014. 2 H. Prop 
482231. H: Q rell. Re(PQAA.2.R,QePa'QAV. R=RIQIQNA 
Dem. | 


F.x8014. D+:Hp.D.AR=A. | (1) 
[74:41] 2.R Q= R X1Q 

[x35:51] =R! iCnv(QP A). 

[x34-27] ` D.R Q:QP=RI/Cnv(QMP)IQPA 


[472:591] = RF ARM) (2) 
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F.x802. D+: Hp. 2. x C AAP|Q): 


[«34:36] |» 5.4CqQ. 

[*35°65] D.A QM =. 

[(1).«74:221] J.RNA(QPA)=R (3) 
k. (2).(3).D +: Hp. 2. R= R| Q| QF A | (4) 


F.(4). x82:23.2 + . Prop 


82:24. F: See «CDQ. r= Oe. Re(P|Q)ar.>- 
=Q. RI Qe Pate. R= =R|QIQ 


Dem. 
KL. «7416.3: Hp. 2. k QA. ZEN 
[82:28] — 2.RIQ Ee, | (2) 
[%80°14] 5. a(R | OY Ges | 
[Hp] 2.01 R| Q=. 
[744]. — 2.Ri ¡Q1Qpa= R|QIQ. | 
[x82:231] - JD.R= RIQIQ (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3).2F. Prop 


«82241. F:QfrAclol. e DA (Q) Re(P|Q X . 2. R= RIO! Q 
Dem. 


t.a7481.DH:Hp.J.A= gon 


[80:14] Eu GQR- 
[87:32] —— = Q«A(R | Q). 
[e744] ` D.RIQjQNA=RIQIQ  ® 


F.(1).«82231.2 +. Prop 


48225. F:QDAe121.« CD'Q. An Qe. Re (P.Qu'3.2. 

. (qM). Me Pax. R= M|Q [x82'24 . 10-24] 

«82:251. F: Q Xe 121. Re(P[QAA.2.(qM).MePa'QNQR.R=MIQN ` 
[482-231 . 10-24] | 

«8226. Fi QP Xe l> 1. xC DQ. X= Qed: 

Re(P|QAA.=.(qM).MePa'w.R=M|[Q [*82:22-25] 
*82:261. F:. QFAe12 1.4 C AQ. 2: | 
Re(P|QWA.=.(qM).MePa'QN.R=MiQN 

[x82:221:251] 

48227. t:QP0Relo1.KCDQ.A=QE.DAP(QA=|QPa'n 
[82:26 . 43:121 . 87:6] | | 
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482271. F:QPAe1S1.ACAYQ.2.(P|QA=|(QNV“PaQA 
[482261 43121 . 37-6] 


482-272. +: Q] 1 e 1 > 1. X € Dot, D „(P | Qa =| QPR 
Dem. | | 

F.*87'23.3F: Hp. >. (qu) .A= dee? 
[487-261] ` 3. (gu), = Q (mn DQ). ` | 
[+22-43] >. (qe). A= Ve et De (1) 
F. 82:27 . #7416. 
FEQPXNe1S1.KCDQ:1=Q”K.2. (PO Gerbe (2) 
H. (1). (2).#1011:23:85.2t. Prop 


«82:28. knelQe151.ACAQ. em QA. 2: 
| Re(P|Qía.=.(qM).MeP.«.R=M|Q 
[x82:26 . 74/26] 


«8229. kix1Qel—»1.ACAQ. «= QA. 2. (P| Qu ser bie 
OO [82:27 . x74-26] 


«82291. Fix] Qel—ol.« eD«Q,. 3.(P| Qu Qi = =| QO Pay 
[Proof as in «82:272] 


x823. bi Me PafQ*X.3.D(M| Qtr) =D‘ 


Dem. 
F.x8014.2F:Hp.2.(*M eeh. | 
[37 4°42] 23. DMIQI'X) 2 D*M:2F.Prop 
«8231. F:Re(P[QJA.2.D(R|Q)=DR 
Dem. | 
F.x80142.2 F: Hp. 2. JR A.ACO(P|Q). 
[x34:36] D.C RCIQ. 
[x37:321] >.D(R|Q)=D‘R: D+. Prop 
x8232. H:QPNel—1.ACAQ.2. Dest bi Qa =D“ Pa Qer 
Dem. 
F.«82:971.2 


Fi Hp. 2:D'(P|iQ)4*. =D“) (QAP Qn: 

[K3767] 2: ae D'(P| Q) “x. . =. (qM). Me PA“ Q .a=D(M[QEN). 
[82:3] | >. (qM). Me PQ . a= De. 

[x376] ` D.aeD“PAQA | (1) 
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F.x823221.2H: Hp. 2:Me P, Q2. DM= D“M|Q S. | 

j M|(Q[ Ae Pl Och. 
[«37-62] D.DMeD“P|QaA: | 
[87:61] D: DEPA CD“ (P| Q9 | (3) 
F.(1).(2).2 k. Prop i | 


18233. Fidel 1.66.2. DP | Qu “Qw = DP 


Dem. Á o 
F. 37:23 S SE: ve D Qe- >. (m). Q . = QA ` a) 
+. *74:26 « P 
F: pod cal AC Oe, iod 3. Od CD Q. x= Oe. (2) 
[«82:32] 2.D««P| dy DEPA. 7 
[(2).Hp (2)] DP] Que DAP (8) 


F.(3).x10112335.2 

elei al sta), AC Or, k= ons 2.D“(P| QQ“ = = - D“ P,“ K (4) 
a (1). (4) .>F. Prop | 

The following propositions («82:4:41:411:42) are lemmas for 82:43, which 
is used in the proof of 11455, in the theory of cardinal multiplication. 
«824  F:Tel—Ols. PACAT. 3. T| P.S C (T| Pyar 

Dem. | | | "P 
F.x8014.«7125. 2F:Hp.EeP44.2.T|Ee1—Cls ` (1) 


F.x8014 . «34:34 . 2F:Hp. ReP4'4.2. T| RGT|P KON 
F ..x80'33 . 2F:Hp. Re P474.2.D*RCQ*T. 

[«37:322] | 2.T«T| R) - Q*R. 

[«80-14] | | 3.d0«T| Ri A (8) 


F.(1).(2).(3).x80:14.DH:. Hp. 2: Re P4'A.2. T| Re(T| P, D+. Prop 


x8241. F:TeCls1.M e(T| 4.2. TIMe P4. M= T|T|M 


Dem. 
F.x8014.« 7125.2 F: Hp. 2, T| Me1— Cls- (1) 
H. x80:14. *3434. D+: Hp. 2, TIM GT |T | P 
[x71-191.x34-2] GP | (2) 
HF. «8014 . 3436. DF: Hp. 2. DM C DT. 
[437-322] D.A(T|M=AM.. | 
[x80:14] . 5.d«T|M)-X (8) 


H. (1). (2). (8). «8014. D +. Prop 
«82411. F: T'eCls—>1.2.(T| PSA C Pin bach, [*82-41] 
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x8242. F:Te1—1.P*ACQ*T.2.(T| Pa = T| “Pad [4824411] 
x82483. +: :T,Qhrel>1. Pech CO, A CO, QU. 2. 


OT PPA) Qa'r=(T | Q Pan 
Dem. 


I =A. D (P| Qafe =| Q“ P. a 


F. m DF:QPAel— 1. C DM 1Q) = (QAAND. . 
(PA Qa'e=|(ANAQPA (2). 

H. (2) «3561354. #37412 . 443-481 . 80-14 . D 
br QP rel A1. A CA Q. c= QA. 2 (PRA i Qae = | QEPA (8) 
k. GR DE:QPAe1S1.ACQQ. &-2Q.2. 

E Phu Qs =| QT | P), (4) 
H. (4) 82:42. DE: Hp. 2 (T| PDA Qa‘ = Q“ |“ P LA 
[«43:202.«37:33] L (IQ) PA: D E. Prop 
«8245. F:QPle1o1.ACAYQ.2.(P|QAN8m Pa QA 

Dem. | " 2 

F.«8014.43715.2 F: Re P A. 24 IR - QA. QA C DQ. 


[41415] | Dp RCD: 
[7472] | D2F:Hp.D2.|(Q[ X) PA*Q' em P RA. 
[x82271] ` ` 5 P | Qa X sm Pa QA: DF. Prop 


*825. H:PPQUAECIS>1.QMrel>1.1C0Q.). 
(P | QA sm DPQ [482745 . 481: 21] 
48251. kiPfeCb—l.«]Qe1m1.ACAQ.k=QA.2. | 
(P Qa sem D“Patx [x825 . 74251] 


x8252. F:PheeCls—1.«1Qe1— 1. e DQe.d.(P| Q) Qe sm Dee Pate | 
Dem. 


F.x3723. Db: Hp.d.(qpu).«=Qu (1) 
F. ZWEE *2243. 2 | 

i F:iezmQC*u.X—punüQ.2.x«-QV*X.XACQ'Q | (2) 
L.X74161. Dt:Hp.e=QAR.ACAQ.2.1=Q'r. 
[82:51] D. (P| Q) Q“ sm D “Pate: 
[1011:23:35] 2 F.Hp:(qA). 2 QA .ACd4Q:2.(P Q) Q esm Des Patr (8) 
F.(1.(2. 2F:Hp.2.(q3).«- QA. ACIQ (4) 


F.(3).(4). DF. Prop 
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x8253. F: PÍ k, R[<*eCls—1. «1 Qel —1.xeD'Q.. Puig = Rie. 2. 
Pda Gem QR | Qué ee. 
DAP | QU e = DR QQ = 
lae Pik. I.paoael:y CPék] 


=D“ Pate = D Rae 
Dem. 
F.82:52. DH: Hp. 2.(P| Our em Des Pac. 
[*81°31] DPI Da sm D“ Rate. 
[x8252.47332] ` DAP Qa Gsm (RI QQ | (1) 
F.x8233.2 F: Hp. 2. DP | Qa Qe = D“ Pate | (9) 
[48131] — _ =D Bat (3) 
[x81:3.440:5] — fae P^. 2..unael:u C Pe .) (4) 
F.48233.2 F: Hp. 2. DR | Que =D“ Rate (B) 


H. (1). (2). (8) . (4): (5). DF. Prop. 


*83. SELECTIONS FROM CLASSES OF CLASSES 


Summary of +83. 

In this number, the general propositions whieh have been proved for Pa‘ ` 
are to be applied to the important special case where P is e. In this case, we 
have selections from classes of classes: if R e ea‘«, R picks out a representative 
R'a from each class a which is a member of x; ie. we have ` 

aer. Da. Raca. | 

The propositions of this number result from those of previous numbers 

either immediately, by the substitution of e for P, or by the use of proposi- 


tions of *62, notably e ‘a = a (*62°2), and ef“k = sx (62:3). 


The propositions of the present number follow, in the main, the same 
course as those of x80, with e substituted for P ( except that the special forms 
of propositions before «80:2 are not given). We have first a set of propositions 
resulting immediately from early propositions of «80. Of these the most used 


Bre: 
*83:11. Bi Nek.D.e.s'k=A 


This leads to the proposition that an arithmetical product is null if one: 


. of its factors is null. (We cannot prove the converse vè da l without 


assuming the multiplicative axiom.) 
«83:15. F.A = LÀ 


Thus e4‘A is a unit class. This is the source of the proposition »°=1, 
where 4 is a cardinal (cf. note to 83:15). 


x882. b::Recr.D:iaer.=.E!lRa.=. Raca 
Here Ra is the “representative ” of a. 
«83:21. t:Reea'k.D.DRCsk 


We have next a set of propositions (#83:4—:44) on selections from unit 


classes and classes of unit classes. We have 


«83:41. H. est asma 
This leads to the proposition that a k of one factor is ; equal to that 
factor. 
48343. F:xCl.D2.ca m L|) m piet ei 
This leads to 
x8344. F:xCl.O.e4'cel 


whence it follows that a product of factors, each of which is one, is one. This 
holds even if the number of factors is infinite or zero. 
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We have next a set of propositions (+*83'5—-58) on dns the repre- 
sentative of a class, and on selections from a class of classes some of which are 
unit classes, These propositions are seldom referred to in the sequel. 


We have next (x83'6—-74) a set of propositions on the domains of selec- 
tions, t.e. on the class Deiere, We have 


*83°66. F:g!eskk. D.s Deae =se 


(The hypothesis here cannot be dispensed with unless we assume the 
multiplicative axiom.) 


x837.  F.D**e4*t'a — uta 
X83 T1. E. De a — t'a, Díafi=a 


We have next two propositions (*83:8'81) on the types of ea“x and Ds Ce. 
The type of D‘‘ea‘« is the same as that of x (83:81). 


The last set of propositions in this number (x83:9— 904) deals with the 
existence of selections. We have 


x839. F. !e4*A 
383901. k:q!eat'a.=.q!a 
183904. K: qlea(e e'B).=.q'ea'k-qibB ` 
From these propositions we shall deduce by mathematical induction that 
whenever « is a finite class, ea“ exists unless Aex (cf. «120:62). Thus a 


product consisting of a finite number of factors (which may themselves be ` 
either finite or infinite) can only vanish if one of the factors vanishes. 


x831. — k:nqqleak.D.A—ek 


Dem. f | 
F.«x802.2 F: Hp. 2.« CQ*e. 
| [«62-231] 2.Acexk:2F.Prop 
x8311. H:Aek.D.es'k=A [«831. Transp] 
*8312. |. cS =(ef r)a‘ [*80°23] 
«83:13. k:A—ek.Q=efk.DJ.esk=QS'AQ [80:24 . x62:231] 
x*8314. Fiqteste.Q=efu. Dd. ca = Qa GQ [*83:1:13] 


«83:15. t.eaéA =Á [*80-26] 

In virtue of this proposition, the product of 0 cardinal numbers is 1—a 
proposition of which a particular case, namely w= 1, is familiar. This arith- 
metical proposition results from the above as follows. We shall define the 
product of the numbers of members of « as the number of members of A 
Thus when «= A, the number of members of ir is a product of 0 factors. 
Now by the above proposition, ea“A has one member, namely A. Hence a . 
product of 0 factors is 1. 


x8316. F:g!«.2.À-eea* [80-28] 
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4832. E: Rees‘e.D:aex.=.E!Ra.=.Riaca  [*80:32.62:2] 
8321. FiReca'w.D.DRCs'k [*80:33 . 62:3] 

#8322, F:Reease. D.EN Reg. Rex — DR [%80°34] 

48323. +: Reea‘e.d.D‘R=2 {(qa).aex.2=Ra} [x80:35] 

«8324. +: Reea‘x.aex.xvea.d.[{R+(R a) | a] un | ale eae [80:41] 

8325. biqleste.D.deaie=ef x [80:42] 

«83:26. H:Q=efk.q!Qa'w.D.sQa'nw=qQ [x83:12:25] 

«83:27. F: RGe.Rel— Cls.2sae(I*R.2,. Raca [x62:45.x71:16] 

x83271. Fi. Reea'A“R.=:ae IR. 2, . Raca [«83:27 . 8014] 

x83:28. F: Ree'k.=:aek.J..Raea: UR =k 

[83:27 . 80:14. 14-15] | 

48329. F: Reea'kw.=:aex.=..Réaea: GR = < [«83:2:28] 

1833. bFi.canr=A.D:Mees(xvr).=. 

| (HR,S).Reeak.Seesa.M=RuS [80:66] 


48381. bie nd=A.d: Reese. Seer. =. 

(JM) .Meca(xvA).R=M|x«.S=MPA [80°67] 
x834 Freafté'a= Loo [80:45 . 62:2] 
x8341. F.e “asma [x834 . *73°611] 

This proposition shows that a cardinal product of one factor is equal to 
that one factor. For the number of members of e4‘t‘a is the product of the 
numbers of members of members of wa, t.e. it is a product whose only factor 
is the number of members of a. By the above proposition, this product is 
equal to the number of members of a. 


48342. F. eat = (210) = (LP uta) 


Dem. I 
F.«8312. 5 F . ea ta = (e | utaya tua 
[62°56] = (Up ua) sua (1) 
F.«72381.«7026. D Haa f ae 1 > Cls (2) 
H.x87-15.%*33-21, DH. C da. 
[43565] ` ` SIE CO ea) (3) 
+. (2). (3) 82:21 D k. (LP eta erm (pea) pea 
[x85:31] = (LE tea) (4) 
[62-56] = (2110) (5) 


F.(1).(4).(5). D F. Prop 
This proposition shows that a cardinal product whose factors are all 1 is 1. 
For ¿“a is a class whose members are all unit classes, and thus the number 
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of members of ea“téa is the product of a number of 1's; and by the above 


proposition, ea“L““a is a unit class, its sole member being at. This result is 
rendered more explicit by 83:43:44. 
x8343. F:xC1.D.e x= TU &) — Gebei 
Dem. 
F.«X83:42.2 F : e =t" a. D. ea Heel x) (1) 
F.(1).x101123.2 
F:(na).—t**a.2.eafk — uuo x): 
[5231] 2DF:«Cl1.2.ea'« — L| x) 
[62:55] =t(ef«): DF. Prop 
«83:44 F:xCl.D.ccel [83:43 . 52:22] 
*83'5. F:Reesx.avexr.zea.J).Ruxrjacca (ru t'a) 
Dem. 
F.*8043. DF: Hp.d.2]aces‘t‘a (1) 
F.«x51211.2 F: Hp. D .« n Va = Å (2) 
H. (1). (2). x80:-65 . D +. Prop 
It follows from this proposition that if « is a class of classes for which 
there are selections, and if one member (not null) be added to x, there are still 
selections from the resulting class of classes. 


«8351. H: Reesie.aex.>.R~(R a) | aces (a — (oi [80:78] 
#8352. H:Reea'k.acn.zea.J.(R—(R“a) fL a] vz|iaeceas'x= [80:41] 


#8354 Fixnmd=A.AC1l.Recsr.d.RuiPhec (ua) 
Dem. 


F.x8065.2F:. Hp. 2:8ec44.2. Ro Seea'(x v X) (1) 
+. 8343. D+: Hp. 2. tP X eeu Q (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2+. Prop 
*83:55. bie nr=A.AC1. Geese vA). 2. Ii] eea 
Dem. 
H. 80°66. >+: Hp.2.(4M, N). Meese. Nees. S= Mu N. 
[*83:43.x51:15] 5.(qM). Meesk.S=M vip (1) 
F. #8014. «3564.2 + : Hp. D : Meese. 2. OM ^ IG] A) = A. 
[x33:33] D.Maifi=A. 
[25:4] 3. ei PX) TA - M. 
[1312] D:Mees'w.S=MwifA.2.S-iPheea'w (2) 
F.(2).x10112193.2 
Fs Hp.2:(gM). M eean. S= Mott À.2.S—L| eeu (3) 


F.(1).(3). D +. Prop. 
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283685: P:irxmA=A.ACI. 
2. ae V X) = Mar). Rees e:.M= Rutty 


Dem. 
F.*80'66.2F:.Hp.2: 
M eca (r UN). =. (QR, S). Reea'k. See. M=RuS. 
[83:43] =.(qR). Reese. M=Ruifr: De. Prop 


The following proposition is used 1 in the theory of cardinal multiplication | 
(11441). 


«83:57. F:irnA=A .ACI š 2 . ea (x v A) sin €A i 


— Dem. tu 

F.483:56.438181. DH: Hp. D. ee v X) e (e t X) ea‘ (1) 
F.«8014.4x3564. Dt:rHp.Reesw.2.M'Ra GA) A. | 
[33:33] | OO D.Ráifi=A 

[x25:4] TRE m AR (2) ` 


F. (2) . #23481 . X13: 172. 2 
H: Hp. R, Seear. Ruifi= Swif. 2.R= S: 
SE 11:3.3811]35+-:.Hp.>: 

R,Se ea‘ Kou (vi PAyR= (Witas. Sys: R=8: 
[+88'12.x73'25] | O ¿Ne K SM ea*k ` (8) 
F.(1).(3).2F. Prop - 


| 83:58. tF.ea'ksmea'xc—l) 
Dem. 
kF.x2441:21.x22:43.2 
c F.e-(e—-l)v(cnl).(«—1)n («n 1) A.xn1Cl1 (1) 
F.(1). 8357.2F . Prop 


This proposition shows that in a product any number of factors each equal ` 
to 1 may be omitted without altering the value of the product. 


. The following propositions, down to «83:74, are concerned with the domains 
of selective relations, ze. with the selected classes. 


x8860. F:Recax.aex.J qlanD'R ` 
Dem. 
F.4832.2F: Hp. D. R'aca. 
[33:48] D. R'aean D'R. 
[10:24] 2.q!lanD'R:3F. Prop 
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«8361. F:Reesx.aex.ansí(e—ta)=A.D sh x db 
Dem. 
F.*4027.2HF:.ans'(x — ia) - A 
[Transp.*51:15] 
 F.«8823.2bF:. Hp. DJ:zeD'R. 
[10:35.14"15] D:æean D'R. 


:Ber—ra. 2s. an 8 = A ¿A 
:Bex.qianB.Dg.B=a (1) 
-(q8).Bex.2=RB. . ) 
-(q8).-Bexn.2=R‘'8.R Bea. 


"nom W W W W MW 


[*83°2] «(18).Bex.2=RB.RBeanÉ£. 
[(1) 471] - (HB) .Ber.2=RB.R“BeanB.a=B 
[*13:195.22:5] ek, x Ra. Raca. | 

[ Hp.*4-73.%83°2] „æ= R'a (2) 


F.(2).x51:15.2+. Prop 
8362. kiweDe'r.D.uCs'w [83921 .«37:63] 
X8363. bi stensrA=A.peD“ea(evr).2. pasikeD ea’. uns eD ea A 


` Dem. . 
F.x80:62. Db: Mees“(k vr). E Mf weeste. MP rc ear. (1) 
[83:21] 2.DIMPrCst.DIMPrCsan (D) 


k. (2). 424494. Dh: Hp.3: Meesf(rxvX):D. 

DM Pe = (DM ‘v VD MP) = s^ . DIMPr=(DMP iu DUP) sk. 
[433:26.85:412. 80:29] = D'M[x = DM — sr. DMP A=D‘M sé. 
[24-491] .DMI«=DM ask. DAM DMnsa (3) 
F.(1).(3).«376.JtH:. us 2: | 

-  Meea'(x uo X). 2.D'M anse De, K. DM n sh e Diea" : 
[3763] D : we DiSes ite VA). D. un se pun Kofi MEN erte": DF. Prop 
x83:64. FnenX—A.2: 
we Deak v X). =. (qp, e). -P e Dear. g € Desh. =p uc 
Observe that the hypothesis required here is kn X — A, not sék a sA = A 


- as in *83°63. 


Dem. | : | 
F.x80:66.3-:. Hp. 2: Mece4(kvX). ps D'M.z. 
(AR. S).Reea'r.Seea'r.M=RouS.u=D'M. 

[«1:3:193.«33:26] = . (TR, S). Recre. S e eañ. M= RUS. p=D'RU DS (1) 
F. (1) .k10:11:21:281 . *37:6. D 

F:Hp.2 z. we D“es“(x o X). 
(HM, R, S). Reese. Secar. M=RuS.p=D'RuD<S: 
[10:35] 


= : (HR, S): Reca'k.Seea'N.u=DRDS:(GaMU).M=RuS: 
[*21:2] =Z:(qR,S).Reea'k.Seea'N.u=DRvuDS: 
(x13:22] =:(4R,S,p,0). Rees'k «p=DR.See'N.o=DB.u=pvuo: 


[11:24:54] : (ap, 0) : (HR). Reese. p = D'R: (48). Seea À. o =D. 
| =pve: 
[«37:6.«10:35] = : (Tp, e). p e Déea'k. z € DEA. u=puc:. DF. Prop 
R&WI Å 33 
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The following proposition is used in connection with cardinal multiplication 
(#115714). à i 
x83641. His 605 — A.2: | u 
p € D'*es*(k VA). = (Gp, 0). pe Desk o e Dea. p= puc 
Dem. | Es. 
F.x5325.2-:. Hp.DiraA=AAaCB.v.kai=(dA (1) 
F.x«x8864.2F :. cn A= An Cls. 2: p € D'eaf( v X). = | 

` (Hp, ei, peD''ea*x . oe Death. TUE (2) 

Fox5l'16.Dt: enm UA. D:Ack. Aer: 


[8311] | _ Diesk=A. uS A «ea (x v Als A: 
[37:29] = As Deke = A. Deg r= A. Dea (C v A) =A: 
[*24°15] ` Di pre De (gu X) : (p) . pre Dea‘: 


[*11-55.Transp.*10°252] D: pre D“es“(x 9 X): 
(Hp, e) - peD ‘eax. o eD esr. p. — pa: 
[45:21] g D: pe D“ea(e v A). = | 
(qp, o) - p € Desk. o eDea ^. = puc (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3).2 +. Prop . | 
8365. h:rskasN=A.pe Devi). 
p— sike DÉEA'N. p—8r€ Deak 


Dem. 
F.x83:62. JF: Hp.d.pCs(evr). 
[140-171] Jou C s*k u s*X (1) 


F.(1). 24491.D F: Hp. D. u —s'k— pn sr. U — SNE =unsk (2) 
F.(2).«83:63. DF. Prop ` 
*83'66. Fiqlea'w.OJ.sDesik = si 


Dem. | 
F.x41:43.2 H. s“ Deal = Ds“ ea" a (1) 
F.«x8325.2F: Hp. 2. D'sea’« = D'e[ < 
[62:43] = sfp (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


*83:7.  F.D'fe,'t a ua [x834 . x55261] 
«8371. +. DM eq'ea=t'a.D'aji=a 


Dem. 
F 83:42 . D F . Dee tutta = Da] 3 
[53:31] — Da11) (1) 
[43561] (00 san Det | 
[332] —— = (an GD) | 
[51°17 424-26] = ua | (2) 


F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
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83:72. F:XC1.D.D“erx = ("sk 


. Dem. 
F.x8343. D F : Hp. 2. Deae =D (ef x) 
[x53:31] = UD Cee) 
[462-43] =s': D H. Prop 


*83°73°731 are lemmas for x83'74. ` 


*83'78. F:irnd=A.AC1.D. 


| D**e4*( v A) = ô (sp). p e Deae. à — p v SEA 
Dem. 


H . 88:56 . x37:6 . D + z. Hp. 2: 
oe D“es“(k VA).=. (FR, 8). Reese.S=Ruifr.c=Dss. 
[x13193] =.(qR,S8).Reese.S=Ruifpr.c=D(Rvipar). 
[62:43:55] =. (qB,S). Recea. S=Ruthr.c=D'Rusnr. 
[x10:35.21:2] =.(qR).Reea'k.o=DRvsA. 
[x37:64] =.(qp)-peDea'e.c=pvysr:. D H. Prop 
x83 731. k:. AC1.J:skas'A=A.J.kai=A 
Dem. B | 
F.*45925.*51'16.2F: sfensA=A.DienrA=A.v.Aer (1) 
F.*52:16. F; ACI.2:a6€X.2,.5]!a: 
[#2463] | BD: Aner (2) 
F. (1). (2). DF . Prop | 
X839 774. FisfensX=A.ACL.D.D “eae v X) sm Dea‘ 
|. - Dem. | 
F.x83737731.«38131.2 k: Hp. 2. D'*e4*(x v X) = (v SA) Desk (1) 
F . x83'62 . +24 13.) 
Es: Hp.D: u, veD “eae. Dina n s= A.vns = A: 
[24:481] Jiu AZ VU N.=. p=: 
[38:11] Å ius A) u= (usfA)v.z.u-v (2) 
H. (2). *78:-28 . 2F : Hp. D . (v sA)“ D “ese sm Dea‘ (3) 
F.(1).(8). D +. Prop 
x838. Leiwt Lk, En € t tx 
Den, 
H. x80-14 . 8321 . #3583. DF: Re ea". D. RC sk F «. 
[*63:-105.(*63:03)] DIRE 1 h. 
[*64:201] | D. Ret (tir T tz), 
[(*64021)] = D. Rety« (1) 


F.(1).*63371.2F . Prop 
33—2 
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x8381. F.D'*e*«Ctx.D*'*efk etik 


Dem 
+. *83°62. Db: we Deg’. D. pCs e, 
[*63:105.(*63:03)] D.pCt ‘x. 
[*63°51] 2.pelk (1) 
F.(1). 463371. D +. Prop 
x839. bL. !e4*A [83:15] 
x83901. k:qqlea't'a.=.q!a [80:46 . «62:2] 


83902. kiqteae VA). =«qieaf'w. q'ea'N [8069] 
83903. Hinq!eaéaviB).=.q'a.-q!B [83:901:902] 
x83904. Fi qlea(eulsB).=.qleste.q!8 [x«83:901:902] 
x83:9:904 lead to an inductive proof (to be given later) of q !ea‘« when- 
ever « is a finite class of classes none of which is A. 


x84. CLASSES OF MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE CLASSES, 


Summary of *84. 


A class x of mutually exclusive classes is one such that, if a and 8 are 
two different members of x, a and 8 have no common members; t.e. it is 
a class composed of non-overlapping classes. Classes of mutually exclusive 
classes have many important properties. They are important in cardinal 
arithmetic, among other reasons, because if « is a class of mutually exclusive 
classes, the cardinal number of s‘« is the sum of the cardinal numbers of the 
members of <. Also if < is a class of mutually exclusive classes, the number 
of selected classes of x (ie. D“ea“x) is the same as the number of selective 
relations (t.e. eil 

“« is a class of mutually exclusive classes” is written “« e Cls? excl.” 

An important case is when no member of « is null; in this case we write 

x e Cls ex? excl. 
For.a Cls* excl which is contained in a class of classes y, we write 
Cl excl*y, 
on the analogy of the notation Cl“y. 
The definitions are as follows: 


«8401. Clstexcl=%(a,Bex.a+B.dp.anB=A) Df 


*84:02. Cl excl“y = Cle excl a Cly Df 
| — 
*84:03. Cls ex? excl = Cle? excl — e “A Df 


The propositions of this number begin (x84:1— 14) with various equivalent 
forms for the definitions. Of these the most useful are: 
«84:11. F:.xeClstexcl.=:a,Ber.qlanB.2,¿.a=8 
«84:13. F:reClsex?excl.=.xeClstexcl. Arex 
48414. Fie eCle excl. = . efx e Cls — 1 

The last of these is specially important, because it renders the propositions 
of *81 applicable to ea‘« when x e Cls’ excl. 


We have next (*84'2—-28) a set of propositions dealing with various 
special cases, such as A and 1. The most useful of these are 
x8423. H. ‘ae Cls? excl 
#84241. +. 1a e Cls ex? excl 
x8425. bF:xkeClsexcl. X Cx.2.XeCls? excl 
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We next have a set of propositions (*84"8—-37) which are immediate 
consequences of propositions in *81, by means of «84:14. The most useful 
of these 1s 


*843.  F:xeCls?excl.OD.e4& C1—1 

We next have a set of propositions («84:4—:43) dealing with the domains 
of selections from a Cls'excl These are for the most part still immediate 
consequences of propositions in x81, in virtue of «84:14. The most useful are 
x8441. b:«eCls’excl. D.D Pea'wel—1.Des'k sm ea i 
x84412. F:keCls*excl. D. Dées'e=fòfaek.Ja.uyaael:u Cs“k] 
«84:43. F:.a BeClsexcl.sa=sB.J:aCDéeB.=.8gC D**e4*a 


This proposition applies to such cases as the relations of rows and columns. 
Imagine any set of terms arranged in rows and columns so as to form a 
rectangle. Then each column is a selection from the rows, and each row is a 

selection from the columns. This is a particular case of the above proposition. 


i! > 
We next have a set of propositions on R“k, R“‘x, and Pax (x845—-55). 
The most important of these are 


— 
«84:51. Hk:RfkeCl—1.9. R“ e Cle? excl 
«8453. F: ReCis=>1.xeCls excl. D. R*** e Cle? excl 


Finally we have a set of propositions (x84:59—62) showing circumstances ` 
under which « v X is a Cls? excl. The only one of these which is used sub- 
sequently is 


«84:62. k:a+8.J:iravi'BeClsexcl.=.anB=A 


«8401. Cls*excl=2(a,Bex.a+B.Dd¿. anB=A) Df 


x84:02. Cl excl“y = Cle? excl a Cl*y Df 
e. 
84:03. Cls ex? excl = Cle? excl — e “A Df 
«841. ki'weClsexcl.=:a,Bek.a+8.Jug.an8=A 
[*20°3 . (%84°01)] 


" 48411. F:.keClsexcl.z:a, Sex. an B. Dag. a=8 
[x841 . Transp] 
*8412. bF:.keClexecl*y.z:a,8ex.adt 8.24,5.an 8— Aix Cyiz: 
keClsexel.kCy [4208 . (484-02) . 22:33. 484-1] 
«84121. k:. keClexcléy.=:a Bek. q'an8B.Dup-a=B:aeCy 
[20-3 . (84°02) . «92:33 . #8411] 
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84:13. F:x eCls ex?excl. =. x e Cls excl. Ace x 


. Dem. 
+ . 22:33:35 . (84:03) . D 


C 
H: «€ Cls ex? excl. = . x e Cls? excel. nrecsA. 


[62:21] . x € Cls? excl. Amex: DE. Prop 

«84131. bi.xeClsextexcl.=:0,Bex.2+8B.D,p-anB=A: Arex : 
[x84:13:1] 2 

184-132. FivweClsextezol. =:a, Bek. qlanB.Das-a=Bi Arex 
[84:13:11] i 

x84133. F:.xeClsex*excl.=:a, 8ek.q lan 8.24,5.a— 8:aek.2.. Ié 
[x84132 . 24-63] i 


x84'134. FiieeClsextexcl.2:. a, Sew.Dup:igla.q!8:g!ang.2.a—8 
Dem. | 
F.*11:59. 2F:.a6k.2,. 94 1a:m:a, BEK. Dage ate: ate (1) 
b 4787 «1133. 2t: sa Sek. lan 8.2, a= Bi | 
anes 24,8: qu'en. J.a=B8 (2) 
F.(1).(2) . 84133. DF: x Cls ex? excl. f 
a, BbBek.Jag-q'a.«q!8: pew po Das ilan B. D. a=B 
[x11:391]=:. a, Bex.Jeiq'a.q!8:q!an8B8.J.a=8::IHt. Prop 
«84135. F::keClsex*excl.z :.a, Bek.Jugzq!aaBb.=.a=8 i 
Dem. i 
H. #84133 . 225 13:191. 2 
F:eeClsex?excl. =:.4,Bexn.qlan®B.dup-a= 8: 
a, Bex.a- Q.D. p.n tan 8:. 
:.(a,8):.a,Bek.q'an8B8.J.a=8: 
a,Bex.a=B.d.qlanB:. 
[44:87.Comp.x11:33] = :.(a,8):.0,Bex.D:q!lanfB.=.a=8::3F. Prop 
«84:14. b:xeClstexcl.=.e[xeCis>1 . 


[x11'31] 


` Dem. | . 
F.x1023 . #8411. Db 1. ce Olst excl. = 1 a, Bek. x 6 a. seh . Drap frz 
[*35:101] =:a(efe)a.r(efx)B.Ona8-4=8: 
[e71:171] = t e [w e Cls —> 1 :. D F. Prop 


This proposition is important, since it enables us to apply the propositions 
of «81 to eafx when < e Cls? excl. 


x842. F.AnCise Cls ex? excl 


Dem. | 
`H. 8242105. #1157. D H. (a, 8).a, Bre A n Cls. 
[11:25:63] Dts.a,BeAnCl. Xp: qtanfB.=.a=8:. 


[x84135] D F. A n Cls e Cls ex? excl 
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*8421. E. Lo, C Cle? excl | f 

Noté. los is the class of all unit classes whose members are classes; 
this results from 6501. Thus.“aelg,” is equivalent to “a consists of 
one class." | 


Dem. | | e? 
F.«2233.(x6501).ÓD F:.aelq,.2:a6e1.a C Cls: 
[52:16] 23:8,yca.2g,.B8 = y: 
[3:41]. 2:8,yea. g! Eny. Aë, 8 =: 
[*84°11] | ) : a e Cls? excl :: D+. Prop 
«8422. F.1leClsex? excl 
Dem. 


K. #5246. Dba, 8e1.2:5g!an 8.2.a— f (1) 
F.(1).*84:135.2 +. Prop 


#8423, F.taeCls* excl [18421 . «52:22] 
48424. t q!la.D.i¿aeCls ex? excl 


Dem. 
F.x13191.2 F:. Hp. DC ET DATE 
[51:15] I:Beta. Ae, q! B: 
[2468] D: Aneta (1) 


F.(1). 84:23:13. D +. Prop 
#84241. k. ‘fa e Cls ex? excl 


Dem. 
F.«523.2F:. 8, yeta. Dg: B, yel: 


[*52°46] Ds: !iBny.=.B=y (1) 
"F.(1) . #84135. D H. Prop 
«84242. Fix C1. D.«¢Clsextexcl [x52:46. #84135] 


«84:25. F:xeCls?excl.AC&«.2.X € Cle? excl 


Dem. | 
F.x221.«1159.2 F:. AC k.2:a, BEN. Dapa Bek: 
[11:38] ` J:abBei.a+8B8.J,g.-aBek.a+8 (1) 
o F.«841. It: eeClseexcl. Dia, Bex.atB.Dap.anB=A (2) 
` b. (1). (2). 1137.2 k :. Hp. D : 4, Be X. a +B. Da g.angB=A: 
[*84°1] >: 2 € Cle? excl z. D F . Prop | 
*84:26. F:keClsex'excl. AC x. D.A e Cls ex? excl 
Dem. | 
F.«841325. | DF: Hp.2.»XeCls? excl | (1) 
F.*221.*101.2F:. Hp. D: A e A.D 2 A ex: 
[Transp] J:Aek.J.ALEA (2) 
H. *84:13 . JF: Hp.2.Acex (3) 
F.(2).(3). 2F:Hp.2.A-—eA (4) 


H. (1) . (4) . 8413.2 F . Prop 
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«8428. F:xeClexclAy . A Cx. y C8. 2.X e Cl exclfå 


Dem. 
| F.x«84:12:25.DH:Hp.2.Xx e Cle? excl (1) 
F.*84'12. IF:Hp.D.kCy.ACx.yCo. 
[*22:44] 25.1 Có (2) 


F.(1).(2).x8412.2 H. Prop 


The following propositions are concerned with selections from a Cls? excl. 
In virtue of «84:14, the propositions of «81 which have the hypothesis 
Rime Clee? 1 become applicable when R is e and « is a Cls*excl. Thus 
ea‘x has many important properties when « is a Cls? excl which it does not 
have in the general case: 


x843.  FieeClsexcl.2.ea& C11 [84-14 . 81:1] 
48431. bixeClstexcl. Reese. veD‘'R.D.E!R a [48414 48111] 
48432. +: eClsexcl. Reesfx.zeD*R.2. ze R“. Rn ex 

[84-14 «81:11 . x35101] 


«84:33. H:xeClsexcl. Rees'rk.xeDR.D. Ra= San (oer, ele Je 
(18414 . 81:12] 


84:34. F:.xreClstexcl. Recs x.):xRa.=.xea.reD'R.aenx 
[481-13 . 8414] 


x84341. F:xeClstexcl. Reea'w.2. R= DR e —Ó € 
[K81:14. 48414] 


x84342. F:ceCls?excl. Reca .2ec.). “Ra=an DR 
[81:15 . «8414 . 62:2] 


«84:35. HF: reClsexexcl.D:Reea'r.=.Rel—1.RCGCefk.AR=Atefk 


Dem. 

F.x8413.2F: Hp. 2. Ac»ex. 
[62:42] - 3.d'e[x«- x | (1) 
F.(1). «71103 ..*8014 . D | 
.Hp.D:Rel1o1.RCGefk.AR=Alefk.D.Reea“nwo (2) 
F.(1).48014.2 F :. Hp. 2: Reese. D. GR Of x (3) 
H. (3) . 80-291 . 843.. D 
F: Hp.):Reea.D.Rel>1.REe[x. A R=U Tx (4) 
F.(2).(4).2F. Prop 

84:37. F:xeClstexcl. q ! ea'x. D . x e Cls ex? excl [4831 . 84-13] 


x844.  bF:.xeClsexcl.R,Seca«.D:DIR=D"S.=.R=S [x812.x8414] 
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#84:41. . FrweCls'excl. D.Dfeas'k el—1. D'*ea* sm ea. [81:21 .84:14] 

This is an important proposition, since it shows that, when « is a Cls? excl, 
the number of classes that can be selected from « is the product of the numbers 
of the various classes that are members of x. 


184411. bi.aex.D,.unaelipCse:d. ue Deg [x*81:212 . «62:2:3] 


x84412. F: « € Cls? excl. D. Dea =fifaex.d,.pnael : u C ste] 
| (81:22 . 84:14 . 62:2:3] 

This proposition gives what might be taken as the definition of the class - 
of selected classes, namely 

flaer.D,.pnael:uCstk). 

We might, starting with this as our definition, deal with the class of 
selected classes without first considering selective relations. The disadvantages 
of this method would be, first, that it requires that < should be a Cls? excl if 
it is to give the results desired in arithmetic; secondly, that it is much more 
cumbrous technically than the method which proceeds by selective relations; 
thirdly, that it does not enable us to deal with selection from a class of classes 
as a particular case of selection from a relation (namely from € Fæ), and there- 
fore does not yield theorems of such generality as those obtained by the 
method adopted above. 


*8442. +: «eClsexcl.aex. p eD ear. D. —a€ Des — uta) 
[81:24 . «84.14 . 62:2] 


#84421. b:aexn.vea.we D''e;'(x — ua). D. nu C76 Dea‘ [4815] 


*84422. H :. ceClstexcl.aex.pnael.d: p — ae De (x — 1“ al, se, Gelies 
[81:26 . «84:14. «62:2] | 

«84:43. F:.a, BeClsexcl.s'a=spB.J):aCDéeB.=.B8CD'““e,sa 

Dem. 

F.*84'412.2F::. Hp. D =: 
aCD“eB.=:.Ec0.D¿:9eB.D,.Ennel:ECSB:. 
[*40:13.Hp] 3 :- Fea. deine 8.3, .Ennel:. 
[+10-542-21]=:.7 eB. D„: Ee a. D. En nel, 
[x4013.Hp] 3 :- ne 8. 2„ : £ea.2;. MAS 9 Cs az. 


[*84-412] 1. HE R. J:neDesfa::. D+. Prop 
#845. F: ReCls—1.23. RR e Cls ex? excl 
Dem, 
F.*71:181. >F: Hp.2: a n Ry. Jays my. 
— 
[*30:37] Dry. Eta = = Ry | (1) 


F.«x9341.x1159.2 E :z, ye d* E. Da, yo qi Ris. q ! RY (2) 
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F.(1).(2).3F: Ep 3: g TR, Pay? 
gr ES. q!R«: q! Rian Ry. >. Rue = Ry: 
[x87:63] E .% Be RGR. Duaiqla.q!8:qlan 8.2.a= B. 
[x84134] 2: RR e Cls ex? excl :: DF. Prop: 
It might be supposed that the oar of the above would also hold. 
Pur this m not the case; for although ROR Ch ex? excl secures. that 
Rea enn [2 cannot ` overlap when they are unequal, yet we may have 


R'n= Ry without having x= y so that if Rír=a= Ry, we shall have 
—zea.D.zRa.zRy, whence, if q!a.a+y, it follows that R is not a Cls— 1 


> Së 
even if R*«T*R e Cls ex? excl. 


x84:51. H: RE else 1.2. Rew eClstexcl 
Dem. 
F.x71171. «95 101. 2 
F:Hp.2:zRy.yek.uRz.zek.Ou yo Y= 2 


y —> ` 
[*30°37] D, y, T By = Rz: 
> > 


[x32:18]>:y,zex. ve Ryn Be. de y zs hy = Re: 
[10:23]: y,zex. q Ryo Re. PET Ry = Rz: 
[x37:68]2 :, Be Rex. lan B. Da a= B: 
[x84:11] D: : R“ “x e Cls? excl :. D + . Prop 


i > 
«84:52. F: Rh keCls—1.k« CQ*R.2. Rx e Cls ex? excl 
Dem. | 
>. > 
F.x37:2.3-F:.Hp.D:aeR“x.D.a0eR “UR. | 
[*37°77] | 2. !a (1) 
H. (1). «84:51:13 . «24:63. D + . Prop 
> > 
*x84521. F:RPB8e1=>1.R“BeCls excl. D. Rh 8eCls—1 


Dem. 
F. vii 55 . «8411. 2 


F: ORK RB ¢Clstexel . J:y,zeg. Ry- Rez. Due q 
— 
yzeB. q Ryo Re. o SEN Réy= = Rz: 
> 


. > 
[11:37] i D:y,zeB.q!R'ynR2z.3,,.y=2: 
[*74:62.Transp] : D: Rf 8eC€15— 1:.2F . Prop 


The above proposition is a lemma for «84:522, which is used in an . 
important proposition on relations of mutually exclusive relations (3163:17). 
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x84522. ki. 8 C IHR. 2: R BeCls 1.5 R] Bel 1. R“B e Clstexel 
Dem. Å i 
© o > 
F.x3331.2 F:. Hp.d:y,zeR.d.qt Ry.q! Re: 
— 


> > > 
EZE 2:y,2e8. R'y = Ríz.2.9! hyn Re: 
. . > “> 
[*7 4°62] AJ: Rh 8eCls—1.y,2e8. R*y— Rz.D.y=z: 
> 
[*71:55] ` D:RPBeCl 1.2. RF 8e1—1 (1) 
F.(1).«84551.2 
> > 
F:.Hp.2:RP8eCIis>1.>.RPBe1>1.R“B8eCls? excl (2) 


„H. (2) . x84:521. D +. Prop 


*84:53. +:ReCls>1.seCls? excl. D. Rék € Cl excl 
Dem. 

H, %72:421, D 
F: ReClsl.a,Bex.g! Ran R“B.D.qlanB (1) 
F.(1).Sy4.DF:.ReCis>1:0,Bex.q!lanB.d.¿.a=8:D: 
f | a Ber. q! Ran R8.2,5.a—8.. 

[x30:37.37:11111] Ap, Ra = REB: 
[+37:63.(x37-04)] D : p, c € R“. F! pP N 0. Ig 0. p =C (2) 
H. (2) . x84-11 . D +. Prop 

R 

*84:55. H. Pitre e Cls* excl [80:82] 


#8459. F:xudkdeClstexcl.=.x*,2e Cls*excl.s(x—A)nsA= A 


Dem. 
- k. x84:14. DH: « v XA € COl! exel. 


x8454. F: Rel—->OCls.«xeCls?exel. 3. R<“ e Cls? excl LS sl 


el («v Aye Cls—1. | 


[*74:821] &.elee[XeCls—1.e(x—X)o eX = A. 
[*84:14.«62:3] = .«,X e Cls? exel .s(x« — A) n stEA = A 
x84060. k:'.krai=A.J:gkvwvieClsfexel.=.k AeCls?excl.sékas'A — A 
` [8459 . 24-313] : 
«8461. F:.8- ew. Drev 68 eCistexcl =. ze Clstexcl .Bns=A 
[x51211.. #5302. 84236] 


#8462. F:.a+8B.I:ibaviBeClstexcd.=.anfB=A 
«8461. «51:15 .453:02.. 48423] | 


x85. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSITIONS 


Summary of *85. ` 


In this number certain important propositions are proved, and the other 
propositions of this number are mainly lemmas. The most important propo- 
sitions are the following: 


*85°1 and *85°14, which show that if Q Pa is a Cls > 1, then the domains 


t — . . — 
of Q4*X are the same as the domains of ea*Q%, and: Q4*X is similar to ea*QA, 
thus reducing the problem of selections from many-one relations to that of 
selections from classes of classes. 


*85°27 and «85:43, which show that if < e Cls? excl, Ps‘s‘« consists of the 
relational sums of the domains of e4‘Pa‘‘« and is similar to esPafk; te. the 
class of P-selections from s*« is similar to the class obtained as follows: take 
the members of « one by one, and form the P-selections of each; we thus 
obtain a class of classes, each class being of the form Pa‘a, where ae K; we 
then make a selection from this class of classes; this selection 1s a member 
of es Paz; the number of such selections is the same as the number of 


Pasa. 


«85:28 and «85:44, which are apecial cases of'«85:27 un x85:43, but more 
useful than these. 85:44 is the source of the associative law in cardinal 
multiplication; it states that, if < is a Cls?excl, e4*s*« has the same number . 
of members as ea‘ea‘‘«. (On associative laws in general, see the, notes to 
142:1:11.) That is to say, if we form the class of selective relations (ea“a) for 
every a which is a member of «, and then form the class of selective relations 
for éa““k, we get the same number of terms as if we proceeded to form the 
class of selective relations for ea'st«. The way in which this proposition 
yields the associative law of multiplication may be explained as follows. We 
shall define the product of the numbers of members of a as the number of 
esta. Thus e.g. if the numbers of the members of a are pa, Maz, Mas, the 
number of e4'a iS laz X Maz X Maz. Suppose the other members of « are 8 and 
y, and that 8 and y again have three members each. Then the number of 
estes“ is the product of the numbers of e4‘a, ea“8, ea“, i.e. it is the prepuce 
Of Har X Maz X Has; Pp X Hga X fps and py, X Mya X Hys: 

But the numbers of the members of s“« are ` 


Par: Maz) Mas; MBir Mp2, ës, Lan: Mys Mys» 
Thus the number of e4*s*« is 


Har X Haz X Mas X Hai X pas X fps X Bu X Myo X flyg. 
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Hence «85:44 enables us to conclude that - 
(Har X Mas X pas) X (fpr X pope X pps) X (üa X ya X pys) 
= Mar X Mas X Mas X figi X Mpa X Hs X i X Mya X fos, 
which is a case of the associative law. In fact *85'44 gives us this law in its 
general form, when the number of brackets, and of factors in each bracket, 
may be infinite or finite indifferently. 

Another important pair of propositions is «85:53:54. These enable us to 
reduce the problem of selections for any relation to the problem of selections 
from a class of classes. The method is as follows: Given any term z, form 
the class of ordered couples of which z is relatum while the referent is a 
term having the relation P to z. Call this class of couples PJ z. Form 
this class for every x which is a member of a; we thus obtain a class of 
classes, namely P Ja. Then the number of selections from this class of 
classes is the same as the number of Pa“a. 

We have one other important pair of propositions in this number, namely 
«85:61:63. These show that what is called * Zermelo's axiom” is equivalent 
‘to what is called the “multiplicative axiom.” Zermelo’s axiom* is to the 
effect that if a is any class, e4‘Clex‘a is never null, Ge (a). q ! e4*Cl ex“a. 
The “multiplicative axiom” is to the effect that if « e Cls ex? excl, there is at 
least one class formed by taking one representative from each member of x, 
which is equivalent to 

k € Cls ex? excl . 2, . F ! ea*. 

In «85:63, these two axioms are shown to be equivalent. From Zermelo’s 
theorem+ it follows that both are equivalent to the assumption that every 
class can be well-ordered. This will be proved later (#258). 

The above-mentioned propositions, stated O nay are as follows: 


4851. F:QPileCl—1.2.D“QA= D“ ech 
48514. F:QhXeCls 1.2. Qa sm e QON 


x85:2T. F «KE Cls? excl "Me 6 Pafste = “Da Pata 
x8528. F:xeClstexcl.D. eA se = $ De ex 
«85:43. F :xeCls excl. D. PA s*x sm ea Pao 


«85:44. F:xkeCls*excl. D . es só sm ea eau 
The following propositions depend upon the definition 
| > 
x855. JPly-Ly*P Df 
Le. P | y is the class of all couples whose relatum is y while the referent 
has the relation P to y. We then have 


«85:53. F. Pala = 8“D“esP Ire 
giving a construction for Pa'a by means of ea, and 


` * See Math. Annalen, Vol. LIx. + loc. cit. 
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«8554. +. Pafa sm eaP [a 
which reduces the question of the existence of P-selections to that of the 
existence of e-selections. 


*8561. t.e Tx e Clg? excl . ef = 8D “este [**& . ese 8m ea*e Lrie 
This proposition gives a construction for any e-selection in terms of an 
e-selection from a Cls? excl, and reduces the question of the existence of the 


former to that of the existence of the latter.’ A particularly important case 
_ is when x= C] ex‘a. This is considered in | 


x8563. tre “Cl ex*a e Cls ex? excl : q ! ei«Cl ex‘a. =. p ese ]“Clexa | 


4851. F:QlXeCls 1.2. DERA = Des Qa 
| Dem. E | 
1,813. DF:Hp.D.D“QAN =jB[AeQNR. Ia .-padeli up CsQN) (1) 
— A 
t.a8451.DF:Hp.2. QN e Cle? excl. | 
[*84:412] » DQ = m Bla € Qa. D.-paaelipC s Qr] (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 


«86:11. F: dao. >. DP Dr DP 

— Dem. SS 

F. 433-431 *32:12. D k: Hp.2. Aca | a 
F.().48292. DF: Hp. D. DCP [Qa = DEPARA: dk. Prop 


x85111 F: Meea'Q“N.2. DAM IQPA)=DM [x823] 


> | > Q Å 
486112. H: Mees a.D. MOP re Q x [+8222 mt. #6226 | 
H => . i ~> a 
«8612. F:QPAE1=1.2.D“QA = Dea da 
Dem. | = 
F 46226 , D H. DEQ = DL Oh | (1) 
| > > 
F.x8232.2F:Hp.2.D«(e|QuO =D Qa ` O D 


F. (1). (2).2 +. Prop 


This proposition is used in connection with ordinal multiplication («173:14). 


485-13. H:QPAel—o1.ReQA.2. R| Ov ees Q 


Dem. $ > 
F . *62°26.D+:Hp.d.Qfracl—ol. Re(e|Q)sr. 


| > > | 
[482-231] >.R|CnvQ ec QA: DF. Prop 
The above proposition is used in connection with “families” (97:31). 
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— 
x8014. F:QPreCis>1.3.Q4%Asme QA 


Dem. 
F.x8121.2 F: Hp. 2. Qs sm D'MA. | 
[x851] | Au Qs sm DEA (1) 
48451. D k: Hp. D. Q* e Clstexel. I 
[*84:41] 2. D**e4*Q**X sm e, QA | (2) 


F.(1).(2).2 F. Prop | 
«85:21-22 are lemmas for *85:24, which, with 485: 26, 1s EUN for 
x85:27. i 
18521. b:aex.MePastk.D.MPaePaa [x806. 44013] 
48522. F: Me Pa'ste. D. ME ei, eei Pat FDA ei Pa) = M 
“Here MP | «1 P. e ea“ Pax can also be written (( M D («1 Payi e (cA Pata). 
The brackets are omitted because no other meaning is possible. 


Dem. 
F.x8521. ` Dk: Hp.2:aek.2,. q! Pata: 


[80:81] D:a, Ber. Pafaz P,8.2,5.a— 8: 
[x80:12.471:166:55] D:Pafee1»1: | 
[35529] ` 2:1Pelol (1) 
F.(1).«7214.«7125. D+: Hp. 2. ME ei el > ls (2) 
F «341. 30:4. Dt:RIMPIKAPAA. m. 

Å (ga). R=Mfa.aek.`=Pi'a (3) 
F.(3).«8521. 2F:Hp.2. MÉI «1 PsGe (4) 
H. #37322 . 433431. DF. AM] lx] Ps} = Q1 Pa) 
[x374] . = Pate (5) 
F.(2). (4). (5) 8014.2 F: Hp.2. [MP ei Pa} e tutt (6) 
H. x87:32 . «35:62. 5t. DAM |e1Pa)= MN. 
[41:35] p © Ds DMT e1 BA Mere (7) 
E. (7) 80:29 . ` DF: Hp..¿D(MP|x1P,)=M (8) 


F.(6).(8). DF. Prop 


x8024. F. P,'s'k« Cs De ° D." 


Dem. 
t.«85:22.2 


F: Me Pa‘s'e.>.(qX).X eea Pate. M=sDX. 
[37:67] D. Me DE Pate: DE. Prop 
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The following propositions are lemmas for «85:26. 


x85241. F:Xec Pate .aer.D).X PP, ae Paka 


Dem. f 
F.x8329.29F:. Xe fP te. Dt re P xk.) XA EX: 


[«37:63] 2:a€x.2,. XP sta e Paa 1. DH. Prop 
x85:243. H: z e Cls?excl. X ec Par . D.S D‘X el — Cls 
Dem. 


H. x88-21. DH:Hp.2.D'X Cs Pax (1) 
F.*402151.28011. DH. sP“ C1Cls (2) 
F.(1).(). DtH:Hp.2.DXC1Cls (3) 


F.«80:35.x11:45:55.DH: Hp. D: M, NeD'X .q 1d*Ma Q*N.2. 
(qa, B). a, Bex M= rb, N= X“ PB. sg 10M a AN. 
[x85:241.80:14] D . (qa, B) . a, B e x. M= XPr'a. N=XPi'B. 
qA'AMA AN .a=AM.8=AN. 


[x13:22] D.AM,AN ex. M= X PU UM .N=X PAN. 

| | qT'AMAa UN. 
[8411] 23. AMAN. Ma X PaM .N = X P GN. 
[*30:37] D.M=N (4) 


H. (3). (4). #7232. 2 + . Prop 
x85244. H: X cea Pa“. D. DX EP 


Dem. 
F.x8321 .X404.2 F:. Hp. 2: Re D'X . Dr. (Ja) - a ex. Re Psa. 
[*80°14] In REP: 
[41:151] 2:85*D'X CP:. 5+. Prop 

x85245. F: X ec Pax. A, ds D'X = gt 

Dem. 
F.x85241.«x80114. D + : Hp.2:aex.2,. eX “P áa =a: 
[50:17] 2: Te X€“ P, 
[*80:34] aU" DOE =x: ` 
[41°44] 2:3 DEX = 8 z. DE. Prop 


*85:25. F:xeClstexcl. X ec Pax .D.sDX e P fs'k 
[«85:243-244:245 . x80:14] 
*85:26. F:xeClstexcl. 2 . 8D ess Pan C Pirésék 
Dem. 
F.x8525.3F:.Hp.2:X ea Pan. Dy. DX e Pass x: 
[x37:61:83] Ar 8D est P4** C Pats‘: D H. Prop 
«85:27. Fixe Cls' excl... Paste =sé Dé Pae [85:24:26] 


x85:28. F:xreClstexcl.D.e só r=s Dex ex | x85:27 A 


R&W I 34 
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The following proposition is a lemma for «85:31. 
> 
*853. F:MePaa.zea.d).MECSDIM.MECS PG 


The conditions of significance here and in x«85:31:32:33:34 require 
DP C Rel. i 


Dem. | 
— 
F . 80:32 . ¥33:43.. D +: Hp. 2. Mz e DEM. Me P'z. 
Å — 
(e41:13] 2).M“CESDM.MECS PP“: D+. Prop 


The following propositions, down to x85:42 inclusive, deal with circum- 
stances under which we can infer M = Ñ from s“D“M =8DN. «x8532:33:34 
are not subsequently used; the remainder are used in proving *85°43. 

=? > . 
*85°31. ki: z wed.z+Ww.I,  .«sSPizasPw=A:9: 


A. N e P ta .SDM=SDN.J).M=N 
Dem. 


| -> > 
H. x25-54. D+: Hp. 2,w ca . q!ISPZASPW.D 9 .2=W: 


> > 
[x11:35] DJF:Hp.z, wea.u(séPéz)v.u(é PWy)V « De w,u,v v Z = W (1) 
F.x853. 2F:: Hp.zea. M, N e Pa'a.sSD'M=sDN.2:. 


f — 
u(M'z)v.Ii:zea.u(sPéz)v.u(s DN)v: 
| — 
[x80:35] IJi:zea.u(é Pz)vi(qw).wea.u(Nw)v: 
me 


— 
[858 10:35] D : (Hw). z,w ea . u (8*P*z) v . u(S*P*w)v .u(N*w)v: 
[(1).*10:28] D:(qw).z=w.u(Nw)o: 


[13:195] J:u(N'z)v . (2) 
F.(2). Exp.x101121.2 F :. Hp(2).2:2ea.2,. Me C Nz (3) 
Similarly F:. Hp(2).2:2ea.2,. N‘z G Mz (4) 
F.(3).(4). 2F:. Hp(2).2:2ea.2,. Me = Nie: 
[x33-45.x80-14] ` D:M=N:.DF. Prop 


> —> 
«8032. b:.2,wea.z$we dz we C“PzasC“Pw=AiJ: 
M,N e Pa'a .SDM=SDN.D.M=-N 


Dem. 
F.x41:45.2 
> > 
ki. Hp.2:2,wea.zdw.22v- CS Pre e OP wA. 
> — : 
[33:34] Dz v. & Pr AS Dron À - (1) 


H. (1). x85'31. D +. Prop 
~ > 
«85:33. F:.2wea.2+W.DI .sDÉPzZAasDPw=A:5: 
M, Ne Pa'a ,«SDM=SDN.J).M=N [w4148 .33:32.:385:31] 
The proof proceeds exactly as in «85:32. 
Ame > > 
«85:34. kivz wed.zF#W.D, os A“ PZasA“Pw=A:52: 
M, N e P ta .SD“M=SDN.DJ.M=N [*4144.33:33 85:31] 
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The following propositions, x85'4'41:42, are lemmas for *85°43°44, which 
latter are of fundamental importance, since they are the source of the 
associative law in cardinal arithmetic. 


4854. FA wen Ask, Drp SAAS =A:2J: 


M,N e es'k .SD“M=SDN.J).M=N [#8531 P š 1022 | 


*8541. t: xeCleexcl. D:a, Bek.a+8B.J.sPa'a òséPa'B—A 
Dem. 
H. *x80:14. D H: æ (“P ata)y cs PB) y .Iey-yea.yeg. 
[+22:33.%10:-24] de, y-TF!an B: 
[Transp] DF:anB=A.2.8Ps að sPx“B= A (1) 
H. (1). *x84:1. D F. Prop 
«8542. t:rweClsexcl.M,N e es“Pa“xk.sSDM=SDN.D.M=N 
Dem. 
F.x3037. Transp. D F: Pia P 148 . Da p . a+ 8: 
[Fact] Dh :«eClsexcl.a, Bex. Paa PaB. Dag. 
k e Cls?excl.a,Bexr.a+B. 


[85:41] D, p. šP ta à Pas BÀ: 
[x37:68] 2 F : ce Cls*excl.A we Pik AF pi Dd, SENA = Å (1) 
H. (1). x85:4. D +. Prop 
*85:43. bF:ixeCls?excl. D. Piésék sin e Ps 

Dem. 


F.*34'41.32F.(M).šD*M=(š DM. 

[1312] DF: M.N ee Pa. SDM=SDN. Dy y .M=N :D: - 
M, N ees“Pa“n (SIDYM=('DYN.Duny.M=N (1) 

F.(1).x85:42.2 

F:eClsexcl.2: M, N ec Pa (3 DYM = (6, DIN. dy y. M= N: 


[73:25] Dis DIE Pa“ sm ef Paa: 

[*37:33] D:D, A sm ea Pra: 

[*85°27 | 2 : Pa's*k sm e36Ps“« :. D F. Prop 

«85:44. F: ce Cls2excl. D. ex s*« sm e,fe,“k | #8543 P| 


The following proposition is used in connection with cardinal multiplication 
(*114°301). 


*85:45. ki:kai=A.J. ea (£Y X) sm e, (l eae Y Le, A) 


Dem. 
F.x8544.2 
F : te v LX e Cle? excl | 2 . e;'s*(t* v UA) sm eses (t V LD) (1) 
F.x2457. DJFHp.DJ:kK+A.V.k=A.A=A: 
[84:62:23] 2 : g v LX € Cle excl (2) 


F.X*53:1132. 2 F . s'(L' v LX) — KOUN. esf (Le OA) = Ueieu te X (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3). DF. Prop 
34—2 
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The purpose of the following propositions, down to «85:55, is to show how 
to get from a class of classes a class of selections having the same number of 
terms as Pa‘x. For this purpose we introduce a new notation, representing 
a rather important analysis of the couples contained in a given relation. 
A couple z | y is contained in a relation P when «Py; thus if, keeping y 


— 
fixed, we form the class of couples | y**P*y, all these couples are contained - 
in P. We put 


4855. Ply=ly“Py Df 

Then P[«*Q*PeClsex?excl. Also sP]“UP is the class of all 
couples contained in P, and ésPI“A'P=P. We shall now prove that 
Piéa=sDée“Pléa, so that every member of Pia can be derived from 
a member of es 'P Ja, and the problem of the existence of Ps‘a is reduced 
to that of the existence of selections from a class of mutually exclusive 
existent classes. 


— 
«8551. F. P. t= Lett P= P Te [x8045.(0x855)] 


85:52. F. P “t “a= P T “a [*37:35..*85:51] 
x85:53. F. Psa = ¿De P J “a 
Dem, 
+. x84:241 . 53:22. D H. Ya e Cl? excl. sété“a=a. 
[85:27] JF. Paa = 8**D*f*e4* P oa 
[85:52] =$ “D“eP J “a. D k. Prop 
*85'54. +. Pa'asm ea'P] “a | 
Dem. 
H. x84-241 . 53:22 . D F . ae Cle? excl. sété“a=a. 
[*85:43] Dk. Pafasm es Pata, 
[*85°52] JF. Pa'asmea'P[ “a. Dt. Prop 


The following proposition is frequently useful. 
x85'55. F. P “sm D'*e;*P [ “a. P [**a e Cls? excl 


Dem. 
H. x85'51 . 80:14. DF: RePla.J.AR=eziReP]y.DJD.AR=1t'Yy: 
[*3:47] DH:ReP]zaP[]y.D.AR—1a2.AR=ui'y. 
[x13:171.51:23] 2.z=g. 
[30:37] IP lee PIys 
[*10°11:23] 2ksqi!PI zaPIy.JI.Pla=PIy: 
(3:42.11:11] DJE:a,yea.qiPlzaPly.De,.Pla=PIy: 
[37:63] DF: nue P Ja. LAO Dan AS: 
[x84-11 | DF. P [**a e Clst excl. (1) 
[*84°41 ] 2F.D**e*P [**asm eaP |“. 
[*85°54] DI. Pafasm D'*e4*P ] “a (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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— 
«8556. H:PfaeCls—1.J.esPéasmes'P Ja [x85 1454] 


x856. FE. cate =H {(qB). Bex. p=) BB) e lik 
Dem. 
H.x37:67 Db. este =f (AB). Bex. p= eath} 
KS =2{(qB).-Bex. p = } AB} (1) 
F.(1).«x85:52.2 +. Prop 
The following proposition is frequently employed. 


x85:601. F. ela= fata. el[asma.e]*«snke.e[ el — 1.E!e[*a 
Dem. 


F.x8551.«622.  2t.e[a-[a''a (1) 
[73:611] JF.e[ asma (2) 
F.«x38:12. Db. Eiere (3) 
[3k71:166] )F.e[el>Cls | (4) 
t.(2).x73:47. Itta=A.eJa=e]8.J.e]B=A. 
[x73:47.(2)] D.B=A (5) 
F.(1).«38:131. A2b:zea.c[a-e] 8.2.» | ae 8*8. 
[38:131] | 2.(qy).z j a=y B. 
[x55202] SET (6) 
F.(6).x10112335.2  :g!a.e[a- e] 8-2.a— 8 (T) 
F.(5).(7). It:efJ[a=e[8.J.a=g8 (8) 
F.(4).(8).x71:54. D2F.e[e11 (9) 
t.(9).(3).#73:26. DF.e['*«smx (10) 
F.(1). (2). (3) (9). (10).2t. Prop 


«85:61. F.e]['*«eCls excl. ei = Deae [**« . Eat sm eafe Lk 
| |+85-53-54755 A 


x85:62. k:qlea'w.=.qieafel“x [*85°61 .*73°36] 
*85°63. F: e [“Clex“a e Cls ex? excl : q! e4fCl exéa . =. Y ! ese [Clex‘a 
Dem. 
H. x85'6 . 60-21 . I 
F:ideeJ]“Clexa.=.(48).8Ca.7!1B.A=/8“8 (1) 
F.x«7361136. DF:q!8.A1=|88.J.q!xi: 
[x342] HK :8Ca.74!8. 1 =| 8*8.2.9!X: 
[10:11:23] 2bk:(qg8).8Ca.q!8.N- 4 8*8.2.9!X (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2F:xXe(e f“Clex“a). D . F! A : 
[*10°11.*24°63] DF. A — € (€ [**Cl ex*a) (3) 
F.(3) x85'61 . x84:13 . D H. e [Cl ex“a e Cls ex? excl (4) 
H. (4). x85:62 . D +. Prop 
Note. (a) J ! ea “Cl ex“a is“ Zermelo's axiom.” The above proposition shows 


that this is true if 
« e Cls ex? excl. 2, . H ! ea “z, 
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which again is true if 
k eClsex* excl. D : (Tu): 06 .D,. un ael 
in virtue of «84412. The last of these is the “multiplicative axiom,” which 
is thus shown to imply “Zermelo’s axiom.” 
The following propositions lead up to «85:72, which is used in the y 
of double similarity (*111:3). 


«x80 7. | F:.98eX.2,. RKBCB: Mee, Rex: D. 
MIR Nees. D(MIR (x)= DM 


Dem. 
F. *x14:21. DF :. Hp. D: 8 e). 2. E! RGB: | 
[7411] D:R [Xel1— Cls. ACAR (1) 
[80:14.71:25] 2: H REPAel als (2) 
H. (1). #71-7.485°7.D E: Hp. D :æ(MIR PA) B.D. Ber. 2M(RB). 
[*80:14. Hp] ÒJ.Ber.zeRB. 
[Hp] > ef (3) 


F.*80:14.+*74:44. D 
F:Hp.).D(M RF A= DM. A M I R [A= Xe GR 
IO =À (4) 
H. (2). (8) . (4). x80-14. D +. Prop | 
` x85701. F:. Ber. de. RBC 8: 2. D“ RAC Des [857] 
*85:702. F :. Ber. De. R'CIBECIB:D. Des RCIA C D**e4*X, 
[sss 701 R| Sd | 


*8571. F: Ree;,*CI*X.2.D**e,*D'£ C Des [85:702 . 83:2] 

This proposition asserts that if we can select one sub-class out of each 
member of À (where A is a class of classes), then selections from the sub-classes 
so obtained are selections from A. | 
x8072. bk: (S“8)]Sel—1:Bei.2:,.ABCSB:2D. 

D**e4* RA C DS 


Dem. | 
#1421 3343.2 b 1. Hp. 2: 8 eX. 2. Be ls (1) 
R|8, S“, 
F .*85:701 RA . A | 
kiye SA. D, (R SS Cy: D. Dea BESSA C Deg (2) 


F. 37:63. 14:21. D 
bi: Hp.Dnyes a.D. (R Sly Cy: =: Ber. Dg. (E SISBCSB: 
[¥74°53.(1)] : Ber. 2,. RB CSB (3) 
afin). Db: Hp. 2. SSX = X (4) 
F. (2). (3). (4). D F. Prop 
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The following proposition is a lemma employed in the theory of double 
similarity (x111:313). 
«85:81. t:.reCls ons Beni. >. s«T*T*8 C 8: Ree TAO: 
Ber. (DR) | 8 = RTB 


Dem. 
F.x1421. It: Hp. 2:86eX.2. E!17*8: ; (1) 
[«83-9.97-6] 2:8«A.2. R*T*B e T*B . (2) 
[x35:452. Hp] 5. RTB =(R TB) F B (3) 
F.(1).«8332.2: Hp. D:Ber.d.E!RTB. 
[x33:43.x41:13] D.RTBCGSD'R. 
[+35:461] D.(RTB) r BE (ëD) 8. 
[(3)] D. RT C (4*D'R) PB (4) 
F.(1) 376 83:23. 2 + 1. Hp. 2: D'R = Ñ ((qy). yer. M= RT a) : 
[x41:11.«13:195] Iia(fDR)Y.=.«(AN).-yei.e(RT“y)y: 
[*35 101] D:a (SD R) || Bh y-=-(qy)- oeh, (BT YY .yefB (5) 
F.(2).«3314.2 F :. Hp ay e X . 2: æ (RT y) y. 2.ye eka RTveTéy. 
[440-4] | | D. yes “Ty 
[Hp] D.yey (6) 


F.(5).(6).. DF: Hp.2:. 8eX.2: 

æ (SDR) PB] y-=-(ay)- y eX o (R'Ty)y yeB.yey. 
[+84-11. Hp] >.(ay)- S, y eX. o (RT) y. i y. 
[*13:195]. >. «2 (RT*B) y (7) 
E. (4). (7). DE. Prop 


*88. CONDITIONS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF SELECTIONS 


Summary of *88. 


The existence of selections cannot, so far as is known at present, be proved 
in general. That is, we cannot prove any of the following: 
(P, e): CAP.D. r! PK 
OP. ei: PeCls—1.k« CAP.D. q! Pata 
(P). q! PAP 
(x): Anex. sm! eat 
(k): ke Clsex'?excl.J.q!ea'k 
(a). les Clex“a 
(x) z. ke Cls ex? excl. D : (Tu) 1: a €e . Da - u N A E l 

These various propositions can be shown to be all equivalent inter se; and 
in virtue of Zermelo’s theorem (cf. *258), they are equivalent to the proposition 
“every class can be well-ordered.” In the present number we have to prove 
the above equivalences, as well as certain proposons giving the existence of 

Selections in various particular cases. 

The most apparently obvious of the above propositions is the last, namely: 
“Tf < is a class of mutually exclusive classes, no one of which is null, there is 
at least one class 4 which takes one and only one member from each member 
of k.” This we shall define as the “ multiplicative axiom.” 


We will call P a multipltable relation (denoted by “Rel Mult") if 
P,“ P exists, or, what is equivalent, if « C(*P . D, -q ! Pax. "Thus we put 
Rel Mult = P (q! PP) Df. 

_ We will call « a multipliable class of classes if ea“k exists, i.e. we put 
Cle Mult =« f leae} Df. 
The multiplicative axiom will be denoted by “ Mult ax.” Thus we put 
Mult ax . = :. « e Clsex?excl.D,.:(qu):aex.d a pmael Df. 


In the present number, we shall first give various equivalent forms of the 
assumption that P is a multipliable relation (x88:'1—-15); we shall then do 
the same for multipliable classes of`classes («88:2—'26); next we shall give 
various equivalent forms of the multiplicative axiom (*88:3—-39). (Some 
important equivalent forms cannot be given at this stage, as they depend 
upon definitions not yet given, such as the definitions of cardinal multiplica- 
tion and of well-ordered series. Cf. «11426 and «258:37.) Finally we shall 
glve propositions showing that various special classes of classes are multipliable. 
Most of these propositions will not be used in the sequel, but they illustrate 
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the nature of the difficulties involved in proving that a class of classes is 
multipliable, and some of them show that mere size does not prevent a class 
from being multipliable. For example, «88:48 shows that, given any class of 
classes x, if each member a is replaced by ¿“a v tfa, the result is a multipliable 
class of classes; but the only effect of this change is to increase the number 
of members of each member of our class of classes by one. 


The chief propositions in this number which are afterwards referred to 
are the following: 


«88:22. F:xeCls*Mult.ACx.D.2eCls Mult 
«88:32. F:.Multax. = :«eClsex? Se Der Leake 
x88'33. F: Multax.=.(a).q!es‘Clex‘a. | 
x88361. kr, Multax.=:« COQ*E. =R x J! Rak 
x8837. +: .Multax.=: Acvex . Aen leie i 
The above is usually the most convenient form of the multiplicative axiom. 
x88372. F:.Multax.=:A ek. E... ea'k=A 
This proposition is used in *114, to prove that the multiplicative axiom 


is equivalent to the proposition that a cardinal product vanishes when, and 
only when, one of its factors vanishes. 


*88-01. Rel Mult=P (q 1 Pa'A“P] Df 

x88:02. Cls? Mult =Z (7 ! eatx) Df 

«88:03. Multax.=:.xeClsex?excl.D,:(qu):aex.),.unael Df 
x881. ` F: PeRelMult.=.q!Pa'A“P  [x203 . (&88:01)] 

«8811. H:PeRelMult.ACAP.I.q! Par 


Dem. 
F.«x806. —ADHRePaAAP.ACAP.D.RÈREPAN. 
[x10:24] D.qi PAA: 
[x10:11:23:385] D K: q! PsP ACAP . D v FT ! Par (1) 


F.(1).«x881.2F. = 

x8812. H :. P e Rel Mult. Z:ACQ*P.2,.54 ! PAA 

Dem. | 

F.xS811.Exp.x101121.2 
F:.PeRel Mult. D:ACA P.D. ! PAA (1) 
F.x101.x2242.2 
Fi ACUAP. IMeq!PA: DI A!PAP. ` 
[88:1] D. P e Rel Mult (2) 
F. (1). (2).DF. Fen 

«88:13. H:PeRelMult.=.q!eaPISAP [*85°54.*73°36. x88: 1] 
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«88:14. F::XCUP.>:P[reRel Mult.=.q! Pato 


Dem. 
F.x8023.2 Fig ! Pa e mg (PP wate (1) 
F.x3565.2 F: «CEP. 2. PT x) =x (2) 
F.(1).(2).29 F:. Hp. D : q ! Pate. =. q (P F x) a «nr x). | 
[*88:1] e, Dee Rel Mult:. D +. Prop 
*88:15. +:.0°P=V.3d: PF «e Rel Mult. =. q! Pa'k [*88°14 . x24"11] 
x882. b:«eCls?*Mult.=.q!es‘« [*20°3 . (x«88:02)] 
*8821. H:PeRelMult.=.PI“AP e Cle Mult [*88:13:2] 
«88:22. F:xeCls* Mult. AC x. D.A e Cle Mult 
Dem. 
F. x806. Di: Beete, ACe,A-, RËAeeath, 
[*10°24] 2.8!e: 
[x1011:2335]2 k: H lea. AC k 2 D v H ! ea A. ` (1) 
F.(1).«88&2.2 +. Prop 


x*8823. F: «e Cls? Mult. D.Cl*'« C Cls? Mult [«88:22 . 60:2] 
| > 
«88:24. H :. PeCls— 1.2: Pe Rel Mult . = . P“U“P e Cls? Mult 
Dem. 
— 
F.x8514 73:36. 2 F: Hp. Dig! POP. =. q ! ea PEP (1) 
F.(1).«881:2.2 +. Prop 
— 
*88:25. F:.Ph«eCls 1.« CGO*P.2: Pike Rel Mult. =. Px e Cle Mult 


Dem. 
t.x85:14.x73:36.2 


br. Hp. J:qiPa'k.=.qteaPék: 
E | 
[x88:14:2]2: PP «ce Rel Mult.=. P“x e Cle Mult :. D +. Prop 
x*8826. Hi::xeClsexcl.D:.keCls Mult. = :(qgu):aex.2,.p ael 


Dem. 
F.x882.xX3745.2 F: xe Cls? Mult.=.qi!Déesik ——— (1) 
F.(1).x84412, D | 
F:Hp.2:.«eClg Mult . = :(qu):aek.JoepadeliyuCsik: (2) 
[*10°5] IJ:(Au) :AEK.DJa.pMAdE1l (3) 
F ZONEN «22621. D FH: a ek. D.S KN A = A „ 
[*22°481 ] Drpnskna=pna: ` 
[*x2'77.%10:27] Dkiaex.d.pndelidiacKk. da. panskenael (4) 


F.(4).«2243. IFiraek.J.pyazel:J: 
ACKSIa.pASKAdEl: ASK CSfk: 
[10:24] ):(Hv):aex.d .vnael:iv Cs (5) 
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+. (5) 10:11:23. > 
F:.(ugp):aek.2.,.p nael:Ó2:(qv):aexk.2..vonael:v Cs (6) 
F.(6.(2.2F:: Hp.2D:.(qu):aek.2,.pnael:2.keCl? Mult (7) 
F.(3).(7). D+. Prop 
«88:3. Fr: Multax.z :. «e Cls ext excl. D, t (qu): aer .), rU N al 
[34/2 . (+88:03)] | 
x8831. F: Multax .= . Cls ex? excl C Oe Mult 
Dem. 
F.x8826.x5 74.2 Fi: k € Cls ex? excl . D, .keCls? Mult : = :. 
x e Clsex?excl. D : (Hu): U ek. Da. u n A E 1 z. 
[x88:3] =:. Mult ax :: D F . Prop 
x8832. H:.Multax.=:keClsexexcl.J..q!ea'w [x88:31:2] 
«88:33. F: Multax.=.(a).q!ea‘Clex‘a 


Note that (a) . T ! e;*Cl ex‘a is Zermelo’s axiom. 


Dem. 
F.x88:32.«85:63. D F : Mult ax. D . FT ! eae [ “Cl ex'a. 
[x85:63] D.H! e*Cl ex'a (1) 
F.«6057.  2Fk.xCOl's'«. 
[60:24] E. (GA CClex‘s‘x. 
[8413] Dt:«eClsextexcl. D.kCClex“sék — (2) 


F.(2).*80'6. D F : æ € Cls ex? excl . Reea“Clex“s“x.D. RP we esta (3) 
F.(3).x10112835.2 F: x € Cls ex? excl . q ! e4*Cl ex's*i 2 Da . H! eati: 
[x101] D.F :. (a). H! ea “Cl ex'a. D : e Cls ex? excl. Dx. plea: ` 


[*88°32] >: Mult ax (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop 
x8834. F: Multax.=.Cls—1C Rel Mult 
Dem. 

F. X845. 8832. DF: Multax. D: ReCls>1.D.q le RAR. 
[x85:14.x73:36] |O23.g i RAR. 
[*88°1] >. Re Rel Mult (1) 
F.x8414. 2F:.Cls— 1 C Rel Mult. 2: 

x e Cls ex? excl . D. ef ee Rel Mult. 
[88:11] 2. (ef <) Upa. 
[k84:13.x62:42] ` 2.9 ! (ef «ate. 
[80:23] 2.9 !ea'k (2) 
F.(2).xX1011:21.8832.2 F : Cls 1 C Rel Mult . 2. Mult ax (3) 


F.(1).(3).2F. Prop 
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x88'35. F:Multax.z.(R). Re Rel Mult 


Dem. 


F. 3745. k55:121 . (x85:5). 2 ig IP T o. 


[33-41] 


— 
«A! Pæ. 
. ze AP (1) 


ol 


F.(1) «1011. «3763.2 F iae PJ“ P.D gla: 


[2463] 


DH. Ave PIAP | (2) 


F. (2) . «8418 . #8555. D . P [ («P e Cls ex? excl . 
Dt:Multax.d.qleatP “dP. 


[x88:32] 
[x85:54.7336] 
[«88:1] 


3.4 t P CEPS 
>. P e Rel Mult (3) 


Fx101,.x881.29F:(R). ReRel Mult. 2 . p ! (ef Cl ex'a)4 “A (e Cl exco). 


[62:42] 3.9! (e Clex‘a)s*Cl era, 

[x80:23] 2.9! es Clexa (4) 
F.(4).1011:21.:8833. D F: (R) . Re Rel Mult. >. Mult ax (5) 
F.(3).(5).2 F. Prop 


x8836. H:. Multax.= 
x88:361. F:.Multax. 


iii 


*88°37. PF: Multax.= 


COR. Dgr „JT! Rae [88:35:12] 
COR. .=r q! Rae [*88:36. 80:2] 


ANEK. Ae n! eaie 


Dem. 
F.x88:36 . x62231 . D F: Mult ax. Di: Anex.d,.qiess (1) 
F.x8419.:x«88:32. DE: Arex. Dy. qlee: 2.Multax (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2 F. Prop 
x88371. F:. Multax. =: Awek. =k Y lease [88:37 . 831] 


` «88:372. F:. Multax.= 


This proposition shows that the multiplicative axiom is equivalent to 


the assumption that 

of its factors 1s zero. 

x88:373. -: Multax. 
Dem. 


24068 53:5. D F 1. Amen. 


[221] bt d 
[60:2] 


F.(1).«x88537. Ak: Multax. 


[«88:2] 
«88:38. H:Multax. 


«88:39. H:Multax. 
Dem. 


a 


li 


H. x88'38'2 . 80:14. I 
H: Mult ax . = . (QR). Re 1 — Cls. RGEe. UR = Cls — ¿A (1) 
F. 451161 x535. Db: «R= Cls A .D tme CR (2) 


Aer, Se, eiss A [*88°371 . Transp] 
cardinal product is zero when, and only when, one 
. C1(Cls — UA) C Cls? Mult 


:46x.2,.ae€Cls — tA: 

:&CCls - tA: 

: x e CI(Cls — UA) (1) 
: € CI(Cls — tA). Dx. TL eai: 

: CI(Cls — (A) C Cis? Mult z. D+. Prop 


HW wr HE HO IH 


=.Cls— ¿A e Cls? Mult [x88:23:373] 
=.(qR).Rel zc, RGe. DIR=V . UR=Cls — ¿A 
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H.x23:621. DH: RC e. D. R= Ke (3) 
H. (2).(3). 2 H: RC e. U “R= Cls-1A . D .1⁄æ €e A (R Á €), 

[«33:131 ] D.(qy) yRt'z -y eto. 

[x51:15] D. (qy) -yRi“v.y=nx. 

[*13:195] | 2, Rue, | 

[33:14] D.æe D'R (4) ` 


F.(4).x101121.x2414.2 F: RGe. “R= Ols- A. D. DR = V (5) 
F.(1).(5).3F. Prop 

The following propositions are concerned with certain cases in which a 
construction exists by which the existence of selections can be proved. 


#884.  F.x1Cl e e Clé 


Dem. 
F.«T219 «7127 .2 E. 1 Ole 1 > Cls | (1) 
F.x3552101. DF: a(1Cli.= «aek.A=Cha. — 
[60:34] J.aei | (2) 
F.(2).x1111. 5F.«1Cl Ge (3) 
H.x35:552. >+. A(«1Cl)= D(C) a) | 
[37:401] = Cl“ (4) 


F.(1).(3). (4). 8014.2 +. Prop 
«88:41. F.Cl'*«eCls Mult [«88:42] 
x88:411. F. < € D**e4*Cl**« | 

Dem. ; 
F.x3552.  2HF.D'(«1Cl) - Q«OlF x) 

[x35:65 «33:431 ] =e | (1) ` 
`. (1). *88:4. D K. (TB). Rees'Cl“xk .DR=k,. 
[x37:6] IF. ke Des CIS. DF. Prop 
x8842. H:xeCls Mult.qia.=.kvLae Cle: Mult [«83:904 . x882] 

In virtue of this proposition, as will be proved later, every finite class 
of existent classes is a Cls? Mult. For we have Å eeh: and, by the above, 
a Cls Mult remains a Cls? Mult when one existent class is added as an 
additional member; hence the result follows by induction. 


«8843. H : sx e€ Cls? Mult. D . ea**« € Cls? Mult 


Dem. 
F.x882.2F: Hp. D. T less. 
[*85-24] 2.9 156 D eitea“. 
[x37:45] 2. ! eafes*e 
[x882] D . eax e Cls? Mult: : D+. Prop 


*88:431. F:. «e Cl? excl. D : € € Cle Mult. . SK € Cls? Mult 
[1882 . «85:28 . 37:45] 
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18844. H:Clex“séweClsMult.D.e—4AeCls”Mult [*60:57 . 88:22] 
x88441. H: A wéx. Ol ex“s“x e Cle? Mult.>.xeCls* Mult [88:44] 

> 
«88:45. |: D‘RaC‘R=A.P=R0 {oe 1'R.a= Rezo e}. D.P eead P 

Dem. | 

— 
F .*213.2F:.Hp.D:zPa. =Z, ..zeeR.a= Rezo tre, (1) 
[51:16] Dr a DEA (2) 
F.(1) .*33'15 .*51:2.5 
= 2 | 

F:.Hp.2:zPa.2,.a 2 Rev ue. RCDR. (Ca AR. 


[*24-494] 2,.a — DIR = t“ (3) 
H. (3). 1159.2 F :. Hp. D :zPa.yPa. 2,,.a4 - D'E— (2.0 — D'R—t*y. 
[*20°23.%51°23] Jigqes 

[71:17] 2:Pel—Cis (4) 


F.(2).(4).x«80:14.2t. Prop 


> 
x8846. +:DIRAUTR=A.A=4 ((qe) cel 'R.a= Ruta) .D. 
A e Cls? Mult 
Dem. 


—y 
F.x21:3.«10281.x33131.2 F:. P-èdjzeA'R.a= Re o uta). 23: 
— 
aeA'P.=,.(gz).ze AR.a=Rézutiz= (1) 
=> 
F.(1).«x8845.2 h: Hp. 2.28 (xe ('R.a= Reva} ect. | 


[10:24] DR len. 
` [882] D. à e Cls? Mult: DF. Prop 
«88:47. F: P=@8 facr. B= “au ta}. D. Peed P 
I Dem. | 
F.*21:3. +: Hp.D:aPB.=.¿.aex.B=U aula. (1) 
[x51:16] | DJagedEB (2) 
F.(1).x11:59.Dt:. Hp. 2:aPB .yPB8 . Da py B — Va U ta. Bas yoy. 
[*40:171.353:22:02] Da,pyosBP=a.sB=ye. 
[x20:23] Da, 8, y + A= y 
[71:17] 2: Del als (3) 


F.(2).(3).*80:14.>3F. Prop 


«88:48. +.B {(qa).aex.B=tav Ua} e Cls* Mult [x88:47] 
The proof proceeds as in 88:46. 


x885. +. An Cls e Cls? Mult [«83:9 . *88-2] 
x8851. F:5!a.2.t'aeCls? Mult [*83:901 . «88:2] 
x8852. |. “ae Cle? Mult [83:42] 


48853. F:xCl.2.x«eCle Mult [83:44] 


SECTION E 


INDUCTIVE RELATIONS 


Summary of Section E. . 


The subjects to be treated in this section are certain general ideas of which 
a particular instance is afforded by mathematical induction. Mathematical 
induction is, in fact, the application to the number-series of a conception which 
is applicable to all relations, and is often very important. The conception in 
question is that which we shall call the ancestral relation with respect to a given 
relation. If R is the given relation, we denote the corresponding ancestral 
relation by “Ry”; the name is chosen because, if R is the relation of parent 
and child, Ry will be the relation of ancestor and descendant—where, for 
convenience of language, we include z among his own ancestors if z is a parent 
or a child of anything. 


It would commonly be said that a has to z the relation of ancestor to 
descendant if there are a certain number of intermediate people b, c, d, ... 
such that in the series a, b, c, d, ... z each term has to the next the relation 
of parent and child. But this is not an adequate definition, because the 
dots in 

“a,b,c, d,... 2 

represent an unanalysed idea. We may then try to amend this definition by 
saying that there is a finite class a of intermediate terms such that one member 
(b) of a is a child of a, one (y) is a parent of z, every member of a except b is 
a child of one (and only one) member of a, and every member of a except y 
is a parent of one (and only one) member of a. This definition is open to 
several objections. In the first place, it is very complicated; in the second 
place, there will, in regard to a general relation, be difficulty in securing the 
uniqueness of the member of a which is to be a parent (or a child) of a given 
member of a; in the third place (and this is the really fatal objection) the 
proposed definition states that a is to be a finite class, and we shall find that 
finitude, in the relevant sense, is only defined by means of the very conception 
of the ancestral relation which we are here engaged in defining. In fact, if N 
denotes the relation of v to > + 1, where v is a cardinal number, then a finite 
cardinal (in the sense we require) is one to which 0 has the relation Ny, ùe. 
one of which 0 is an ancestor with respect to the relation 


Vf (p = v +1). 
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Hence we must not use the notion of finitude in defining the ancestral 
relation. In fact, the ancestral relation is defined as follows. 


Let us call y a hereditary class with respect to Rif Rp C y, we. if successors 
of ws (with respect to R) are ws. Thus, for example, if w is the class of persons 
named Smith, y is hereditary with respect to the relatign of father to son. If 
u is the Peerage, u is hereditary with respect to the relation of father to sur- 
viving eldest son. If jc is numbers greater than 100, is hereditary with. 
respect to the relation of v to v 4- 1; and so on. If now a is an ancestor of z, 
and w is a hereditary class to which a belongs, then z also belongs to this class. 
Conversely, if z belongs to every hereditary class to which a belongs, then (in 
the sense in which a is one of his own ancestors if a is anybody's parent or 
child) a must be an ancestor of z. For to have a for one's ancestor is a 
hereditary property which belongs to a, and therefore, by hypothesis, to z. 
Hence a is an ancestor of z when, and only when, a belongs to the field of the 
relation in question and z belongs to every hereditary class to which a belongs. 
This property may be used to define the ancestral relation; Le, since we have 

aRyz.=:aeCR:R“uCu.acu. du .zep 
we put | 
Ry =@2 jae CR: Rp Cu.aep.2,.zep] Df 
We then have 
braeOR. Dd. Rata 2 (Ri Cp. gen, Du Ze pt. 
Here Rwa may be called “the descendants of a.” It is the class of terms of 
which a is an ancestor. | 


To make plain the relation of the above to mathematical induction, put 
0 for a, and GB (8 = a + 1) for R. Then, since 1 = 0 + 1, we have 0 e CR. 
Again | Å 
R“uCu.=:06p.DyG.0A+1 € M. 

Thus we find 

€— ^ 

Ry4'0-—8(aeu.2,.a-1eu:0eu:2,. B eu). 
Thus if 8 is a descendant of 0, 8 belongs to every class to which 0 belongs 
and to which a+1 belongs whenever a belongs. Hence mathematical 
induction, starting from 0, will prove properties of 8. In elementary mathe- 


matics it is customary to speak as if this held of ali integers, t.e. asif Ja 
(as above defined) included all integers; but in fact only finite integers (in 
one of the two senses which the word finite may have) belong to the class 


€— 
R40, and they belong to it by definition, being defined as the class 
Blacu.dosa+leu:Oeu:2,.Be p), 
es 
i.e. as Ram in the above sense. To infinite numbers, inductive proofs of this 
kind starting from 0 cannot be applied. 
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The study of Rẹ will occupy x90. The relation Ry holds between z and y 
if «(IP CR) y or «Ry or «Ry or etc. The study of this “etc.” occupies x91, 
“on the powers of a relation.” We may, for many technical purposes, regard 
I PCR as the Oth power of R; the other powers are R; R, etc. If S is a power 
of R, so is S| R. Now S|R is | RSS, according to the definition in «38. Thus 
if we have 
| Rep:Sep.d.S|Rep:Dd, Pep, 
P must be a power of R, because the class of powers of R is a value of u which 
satisfies the hypothesis 
Rep:Sep.d5.8! Rep. 
Conversely, if P is a power of R, then P is reached by repetitions of the pro- 
cess of turning Š into 8 | R, starting this process with R. Hence if P is a power 
of R, we shall have 
Rep:Sep.d,.8|Rep:d,.Pep. 
Consequently, if we denote the class of powers of R by Pot‘R, we have 
Pe Pot'R.=: Reup:Seu.2.SiRep:2,.Pegp. 
We might use this as the definition of Pot‘R; but we can get a somewhat 


simpler form. For the above is shown, without much diffculty, to be equi- 


valent to f 
Pe Pot“K.=. P (| Ry R 


that is, P belongs to the ancestry of R with respect to | K, in other words, P 
is reached from R by proceeding along the series 
Å R, | R*R, | Rš | RR, etc. 
which is the same as the series ` 
| _R, R, Re, ete. 
The relation (| R)# is important on its own account. We put 
Rw = (| R) Df 
and then we put 
> | 
Pot R = RR Df: 


We often want to include TF OR among the powers of R; the class con- 

sisting of Pot‘ R together with IP C*E we call Potid‘R. The definition is 
| Potid R = R„(/ F C*R), 
whence we easily prove 
Potid*E = Pot*E y ¿“(TP CR). 
The relation of being related by some power of R (other than Z | C*R) is a 
very important one. We denote it by R,,, and put 
Ro =$ PotR Df. f 

Thus when zE,,y, we have one of «Ry, «Ry, «Ry, etc. It is easy to prove 
ha 
ini Ry = Ryo 9 IP CR. 

R&W I f 35 
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In a series in which every term (except the first, if there is a first) has an 
immediate predecessor, and every term (except the last, if there is a last) has 
an immediate successor, if R is the relation of a term to its immediate 
successor, R,, is the relation of any earlier term to any later one. 


The next number (*92) concerns itself with some special properties of the 
powers of one-many, many-one and one-one relations. 


The next number (*98) analyses the field of a relation into successive 
generations; e.g. if the relation is that of parent and child, the first generation 
will consist of Adam and Eve, the second of their children, the third of their 
grandchildren, and so on, taking always the longest route from Adam and Eve 
when there have been intermarriages between generations. That is, taking 
any relation P, the first generation is D‘P — A“P, the second is U*P — ATP?) 
the third is A(P?) — (I*(P*), and so on. Generally, if T is a power of P (in- 
cluding J | C*P), the corresponding generation is 

a‘T-—A(T| P), 
i.e. TT — PT. 

In order to express this more conveniently, we introduce a new symbol 
minp, which is required also on other grounds, especially in series. “minp” 
may be read “minimum with respect to P." We regard “Py” as “x 
precedes y”; then in a class a, the “minima of a” will be those members of 
a which belong to CP and are not preceded by any other members of a, 


t.e. a ACTP— Pa. We put therefore 
rminpa.z.cean CP — P“a, 
Ze minp = ZS (xeanCP- Pa) Df. 


Hence we have n= = 
minp'a =a ^ CP — Pa, 


— 
1.e. minp'a consists of those members of an C*P which are not preceded by any 


other members of a. (If a has a single first term, this term is minp'a.) Thus 
we have, when T is a power of P, 


— ` 
minp'AT=AT— PAT. 
— 
Thus minp*«T*T, where T is any power of P (including If C*P), is the 
generation of P corresponding to 7' thus the whole class of generations is 
— 
minp“A“PotidéP. Hence we put | 
— 
| gen“P = minp“A“Potid'P Df, 
where “gen” stands for “generation.” | 
The notation “minp” will not be much used until we come to series, but 

then it will be constantly used. At present, we shall only give such properties 


of minp as are necessary for our immediate purposes, but in Part V (on series) 
we shall devote a number (4205) to its properties. 
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In this number we also introduce the notation “aBP” for “ze D'P- UP.” 
“BP” may be read “æ begins P.” If there is a single beginning of P, this 
> 
is B*P; otherwise the class of beginnings is B*P, which =D*P-—U“P. 
"Thus if P is the relation of father and son, B*P = Adam; if P is the relation 


— v 
of parent and child, B*P = Adam and Eve. BP will be the end of P, if 
— v 
there is one; generally, B*P will be the class of ends, e (I*P — D'P. The 


> vo 
first generation of P is BP, If Pel—Cls, any generation of P is T**B*P, 
where 7' is the corresponding power of P. 


The field of a relation consists, in general, not only of the generations of 
P, but also of another part, the part in which, however far we go backwards, 
we never reach a beginning. This part is p*U“Pot*P. The two parts 
s“gen*P and p*(**Pot*P are mutually exclusive, and together exhaust C“P. 


The two next numbers, X94 and «95, are hardly ever relevant in subsequent 
propositions, and may therefore be omitted by any reader who is not interested 
in their subject-matter. x94 deals with powers of relative products. It is 
only used in the following number (#95), on “equi-factor relations.” The 
matter to be dealt with in this number (x95) may be explained as follows. 
In dealing with correlations and similar topics, we often wish to consider 
the series of relations 

R, P| R| Q PA R| Q, P| R Q, ete. 
Now we have not yet at our command a definition of P", where v is any finite 
number; thus we cannot define a general term of this series as P"! R | Q”. 
We need therefore a different method of definition. We have 
P|R|Q-(P|[Q*R, Pi B Q'=(P | Qy*R, 
and so on. Thus if T is any power of (P) | ( Q), a general term of our series 
is T* R. For convenience of notation, we put 
Pal = sg P || Q)x Dft. 
Then our series consists of (P*Q)‘R. The sum of all relations of this class 
1s considered in this number. 

The principal propositions proved in *94 and #95 are two which have the 

same hypothesis as the Schróder-Bernstein theorem, namely 
R,S8e1—1.G'S CD'E.Q*R CD'S. 
. These two propositions state that, with the above hypothesis, 
s'gen*(R í S) sm s*gen'*(S | R) 
and p*G**Pot«R | S) sm p'A“Pot (S; P). 
The two combined reconstitute the Schróder-Bernstein theorem, since 
s'gen*(R | S) v p'A“ Pot (R|S)=D'R 
and. sgen(S¡ R) v pé A“ Pot (S| K) = D'S. 
Thus they present, so to speak, an itemized account of the equality proved by 
the Schréder-Bernstein theorem. 
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Sa c 
x96, on the posterity of a term, is concerned with the properties of Ry“x, 
€— 


chiefly when E eCls — 1. In this case, in general, Ry‘x consists of two parts, 
first an open series and then a cyclic series. Either of these may vanish, or: 
may reduce to a single term. If we call the two parts 8 and y, the whole of 
8 precedes the whole of y, and 87.R, y1Rel—1. Thus if either 8 or y 


«— 
vanishes, Ry*z1 KR e1—»1. If vanishes, the series never returns into itself, 
4— 


that is, Ry] Ryo CJ. If y exists, there is a definite power of R, say T, 
such that gen, An, yTy. If 8 and y both exist, there is one term, namely 
the successor of the last term of 8, which has just two immediate predecessors, 


— 
one in 8 and one in y; every other term of R o's has only one immediate 
€- €— | 

predecessor in Ez. Thus Ar is shaped like a Q, with z at the tip of the tail. ` 
x97 deals with the analysis of the field of a relation into families. Taking. 

. 3 ` . => €— . 
any member z of C“R, the family of z with respect to R is Ry‘x v Bai, which 
we write Ry‘x. Thus the class of families is Rx“C“R. Those families which 

> < > v > 

contain a member of BR are Ry“*B'R. If we regard R,“ BSR as arranged 

| ct > 
in a rectangle, in which the generations are the successive rows, then RyB*R 


will be the columns. Thus the relation of gen‘R to Ry BR may be regarded 
as a generalized form of the relation of rows and columns. Under a suitable 
hypothesis, each row is a selection from the columns, and each column a 
selection from the rows. This is expressed in the following proposition: 


— v 
F:Rel>1.BRegenRuv'fA.>. 
< 5 f < > 
Ry B R C D'*e,*(gen* E — UA) . gen* E — uA C Des‘ Ry BR 
whence we derive existence-theorems for selections in the cases concerned. 


The importance of the ideas dealt with in the present section is very great. 
These ideas dominate the treatment of finite and infinite, the theory of pro- 
gressions and N,, and the transition from series generated by one-one or many- 
one relations of consecutive terms to series generated by transitive relations 
of before and after. Wherever, in short, mathematical induction is used the 
ideas treated in this section are required. The portions of our subsequent 
work in which this section is most referred to are the two sections on finite and 
infinite cardinals and ordinals (Part IIT, Section C and Part V, Section E). 
In the general theory of cardinals, t.e. in Part III, Sections A and B, before 

. the distinction of finite and infinite has been introduced, the present section 
will be seldom if ever referred to”. 


* The present section is based on the work of Frege, who first defined the ancestral relation. 
See his Begriffsschrift (Halle, 1879) Part o, pp. 55—87. Cf. also his Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik, Vol. 1. (Jena, 1893), §§ 45, 46 (pp. 59, 60). In this work the ancestral relation is used to 
prove the properties of finite cardinals and No. 


*90. ON THE ANCESTRAL RELATION 
Summary of «90. 


If R is any relation, "ebe" is to mean “z is an ancestor of y with 
respect to R,” where a term counts as its own ancestor provided it belongs 
to the field of R. The definition of Ry is as follows: 
x9001. Ry=2) (2eC'R:R“yCp.cep.D),.yem] Df 

That is, c Ey is to hold when z belongs to the field of R, and y belongs to 
every hereditary class to which z belongs; a hereditary class being a class A 


such that R“u C u, i.e. such that all successors of ws are Ws. 
«9002. Rx=CnvR, Df 
This definition serves merely to decide the ambiguity between (B), and 


Cnv* Ra, either of which might be meant of Ry. It will be shown, however, 
that the two are equal («90:132). 

The most important propositions of this number are the following: 
x00112. H :. Ray: de, zRw . Dz, w. pw: pa:D. by 

I.e. if æRxy and if $2 is a hereditary property belonging to z, then it 
belongs to y. | 
*x9012. F:rveCR.=.aRye 

I.e. Ry is reflexive throughout the field of R, but not elsewhere. 
#9014. F.D'Ry = AR, = CR, — CR 


49015. H.Z] ORG Ry 

x90151. H. RC Ry 

«9016. +. Rx; RG Ry 
ve 4 

490163. H. R“ Kan C Riz 


< 
I.e. Rx is a hereditary class. 
#9017. |. R£= Ry 
«9021. F:aCC*R.z.aC Ry a.=.aC Ry a 


«9022. t:RéaCa.z. Rita Ca 
Ie. the classes that are hereditary with respect to R are the same as those 
. that are hereditary with respect to Ry. 
*x9031. F. Ry =ITC Rv R,|R 
#9032. F.R|R¿=RuR|Ry | R= Rọ R 
x9033. |. Ry“a=(anCR)vu Ri Ra = (an CR) o RR a 
$904. —F.(Byde= Ry 
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49001. Ry=29 laeCR: R“uCu.zen.Du.yen) DI 
49002. Ry=Cnv‘Ry Df 

4901. HioRey.=:we CR:iR“pCuozeu.D,.yen (X213. (x90:0D)]. 
x90101. F: Been Cu. S. Brut 


Dem. 
F.x9T171.2 kn RI Cu m izen o Ry Dy, yep: 
[Transp] mi:ye—u.oRy.Duy-ve—pu: 
[x3 717] =:R“—pC—pw:. d+. Prop 


*90°102 is a lemma for *90°11. 


x90:102. Fs Rip Cu. deu Dy yentsi BO gèp. en 

Dem. 
F.x90101.2 
tis RuCupezeu.,D.yens=:R—uC—up.zenp.D.yen:. 
[Transp] i s: R' *—uC—-pu.ye—pu.D.me—yu (1) 
F.(1).«1011:271.2 
F:R*uCu.meu.2,.yep: 
[22:94] 
x9011. F:.xRyy.=:xweCR:R“UCu. yen... ze [x90:1:102] 
x90111. kisakyy.=:. we C'R:.zep.2Rw.D, y. eu Eent A He 

[901.37 171] 

x90112. Fr, een: pe.zRw. Dr w. du : $z : D. py 

Dem. 
90111 22 ð 
biraRyy. Di. 262 (pz). zRw . Dz w. we? (pe) :æe2 (p2): D : ye? (oz). 
[x203] Di fe. can, D: w. pw: z: D. py (1) 
F.(1).Imp.>F. Prop f 
*9012. FrreCR.=.aRyx 


ul 


¿R“—p Cup. ye-p.), Cep: 
¿R“uCup.yep. dy. veut. I+. Prop. 


ill 


Dem. 
F.x901. IFizRyz.2.ze CR (1) 
F.x927 «1011.2 E: Ru Cu aen, Du cept 
[x3:21] DhiweCOR.DiecCR: Ru Cu aen, Duten: 
[x90:1] D: Rp (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 
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«9013. H :æRxy.D.æ,y € CR . sep, y Rey 
Dem. ` 
F.x37:16.x33161.2 F. REÉCRCCR (1) 
t.x«90:1. ItraRgy.D.zeCR (2) 
r. 901 EE, Dh: eben. D: ROR COR. we OR. ye CR: 
[0).(2)] 2:yeC*R (3) 
F.(2).(3). «9012. D F: æRyy . D. o Rm. yRyy MO) 
H. (2) . (3) . (4). D H. Prop 
The following proposition is a lemma for 90:132. 
#90131. F:.cRyy.=:yeC R:RpCp.yep. du. eu 
Dem. 
t.«9011:13.9 
Fi æRyy DiyeCR: RUC mi yep. Dy VE (1) 
F.37:15.*33:161.3-. RéCRCCR (2) 
F.#10'1.2F: ye CR: RpwCu.yepe Id, ep: 2: 
ye C“R:RCRCCR.yeCR.J).zeCh: 
[x533] | D:RECRCCR.D.zeC“R: 
[(2)] I:weC“R (3) 
F.(3).x53.DH:.yeCR:RuCpu.yen.Jouep:DJ: 
æwe CR: Kern, nen, Auen? 
[x90:11] D: +R, (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F.Prop 
490132. | .(R)y= R 
Dem. 


F.«X3133 . x33-22 . x901. 2 
Fy(Bs.m:yeCCE: R*uCu.yepn-2u-4€p: 


[490131] =:aRyy: 
[31:11] =1YRyx 2. D F. Prop 


In accordance with. our general convention as regards suffixes, and with 


the definition *90:02, Ry means Cnv‘ Rx, not (By. 


*90:14. +. DRy=U Ry =C Rass CR 
Dem. 
H. x90-12 . «331417. DF: x e€ (R. D. xæ € D“ Kx ce A Ry xe C Ry 
H. *33'13. DF: ge D Rx «= » (Hy). o Ey. 
[+90-13] D.ce CR 
Similarly H:zeARtx.D.zeCR 


F.(2).(8).«3816. DF:weC“R,.2.zeC“R 
F.(1). (2) - (3). (4). DF. Prop 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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. 90141. konp! Ry. =. gt R [x90:14. 33; ae 
«9015. F. ITO | 


Dem. z 
t.«501. 435101. IF: RETE AY E.a=y.yeCR. 
[90:12] =.0=Y.YRyy . 
[13:13] D. gebai: D +. Prop 


Note that 7 | C“R may be conveniently regarded as the Oth power of R. 
By x50: 64°65, when multiplied by R it gives R; also it is contained i in R| R, 


Jl E, etc. Í has properties, as regards relational multiplication, analogous 
to those of 1 in ordinary multiplication; thus to regard J | C*R as the Oth 
power of R is analogous to regarding 1 as the Oth power of n, where n is a 
number. | 


x90151. H. RE Ry 


Dem. 
Peel. Db ize. zw. dz, .Wep:D:.vep.aRy.D.yep:. 
[Exp.Comm]  Iuaky.Dizepn.D.yen (1) 
F.(1). Comm. Imp. D 

EuaRy.D:.zep.2Rw.D, q. ett ett A, en (2) 
F.(2) 10:11:21.) 


FusRy.2:.2ep.z2Rw.D,u.wenimzeui2,.yep. 
[x90:111.x33:17] 2 1. æRxy:: D+. Prop 
x9016. H. Rx | R G Ry 


Dem. KS" I 

F.*11'1.2F:.zen.zRu D, .Wep:D:yep.yRv.D.vep (1) . 
F «90111. X101. Fact. 2 

Fas ey. yRv.D:.2ep.2Rw.D,y.Wep:tep:D.yep.yRo (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 

EuaRyy.yRv.D:.2ep.2Rw.D¿ y .Wep:tep:D.vep (3) 
F.(3).x1011:21.90111.2 | 
F:zRgy.yRv.2.mRv (4) 


`H. (4) . 10:11:23 . #341. D k. Prop 
x90161. F: SC R.D. SIRE Ry 


Dem. 
F.x3434.2 FE: Hp. 2. SYRE Re|R (1) 
H. (1). x90:-16 . F. Prop 
«20162. F. R° G Ry [*+90:151:161] 


v €— e 
«90163. F. R“Ry ae C Rys [k37:301. 82:19. 90:16] 


«— 
This proposition is important, since it proves that Ry a is a hereditary class. 
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x90164. H. Re R ¿aC Rya [x37:33:201 9016] 
This proposition shows that, Ria is a hereditary class. 
«9017. +.R2= Ry 

Note that Rå means (Ry), not (Rx. 


Dem. 
F. #9013. Dhiekyy.d.cRyy . yRyy . 
[x34"5.e10:24 ] | D. aR (1) 
Big e e 

F . *90°163°1 Sc? Di. yRyz. Di: ye Rye. A, Sea: 

[*32:181] D; abba, A, Za? (2) 
F.(2). Imp. D F: Ry yRyz.D.chyz : 

[x11'11.x34'55] Dr: R£ C Rk (3) 


F.(1).(3).2 F. Prop 
«90171. F. R “R a= Ry a [39017 . +3733] 
Dem. | 
F.x90151.2 F. R | Ry C RZ (1) 
F.(1).*90:17 .3F. me 
«9018. F:PCQ.D.P&4CQX 
Dem. 
t. 33265 . Db: Hp.2: ze (tP. 2. ze CQ | (1) 


F.«x37201.2 F:: Hp. 2: Pu C Qu: 
[*22:44] | 33. Q“ Cp. 2. Pep Cp 
[Fact] 25 Qu Cp. gen, A, Pg ën, LE [hie 


[Syll] D: ¿Py Cp. «Cep. DYE iD: Qu Cp. et, Ae yen (2) 
F.(2).x10112127.2 

Fi Hp.2: PéuCu.zep.d.yen:d:QpCu.zenp.Du.yen (3) . 
F.(1).(3).x901.2 F :. Hp. DA OE aye A, æQxy :- AF, Prop 
*9021. F:aCC*R.- PTS ME .a C Ry“a 


Dem. 
F.x47.2F-:.aCCR.2:v6ea.2.0ca.meC*CR. 
[90:12] 2. eg, Raf, 
[*x10:24.«37-1:105] Ae Ry a.a e Ry a (1) 
F.x3716.3F:aC Ry*'a.2.a COR. 
[x90:14] 2.aCC*R (2) 
F.x3715.x9014.2 F: aC Rxa.J.aCCk - (3) 


H. (1). (2). (3). DF. Prop 
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49022. F: R“aCa.s. Bam Ca 
Dem, 
F . #901 DFi ban, Dey? RaCa.sea.2.yeas. 
[Comm] DFi. RaCa.Draehkyy. aeg, Dey Yea: 


[37-171] D: Rata Ca (1) 
F.90:151 .287:201 DF. Réa C Rya. 
[22:44] DH: Rita Ca, 3. Rea Ca (2) 


F.(1).(2). DF. Prop 


49028, traCCR.RéaCa.=.a=Ry“a [4002122] 


*90°23 is useful in the theory of sections of a series (#211). A section of 
the series generated by R is defined as a class a satisfying 


aC ŒR. R*a Ca. 
«9024 t:R“uCp.aC up. Ry a Cp 
Dem. — _ D 
b.4872. DH:Hp.D. Rea C Bau (1) 
F.«9022. D+: Hp. 2. Benn Cp (3) 


F.(1).(2).9F. Prop 
This proposition shows that if u is a hereditary class which contains a, then 
# contains all the descendants of a's. 


49025. F:aCC R. Rp aCp.D.aCyu 


Dem. Y 
F.x9021.2F: Hp. 2.aC Rya. 
[Hp] 2.aCy:2F.Prop 

49026. FiaCOCR. RpCp. draw. m. Ry n Cu 

Dem. > 
F.x9024. Db: Hp.d:aCw.d. Ry C u (1) 
F.x9025. Dk: Hp. D: Ry*aCu.2.aCpu (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


x9027.. F:.a CCR. Dav Rp Cu.z. Ryka V R“øC m 
Dem: 
F.x90:26. Exp. *5°32 . 3 
FssaCCR.DI:RpCp.aCp. 
[22:59] 2:av R*u Cyu.z. 
x9031. F. Ry=IT PCR R,| R 
Dem. 
F.x901516.2F. I P C Ro Ry RER, (1) 


` 


Rp Cu. Rea Cp: 
¿“au R°“ C wi. DE. Prop 


by c ill 
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[Fact] DF: z(IPO Ry Rx R)z.zRw.D.zRgx2 .zRw. 
[xk10:24.34-1] I.z(RxiR)w. 

[x23:58] Dc (IPC Ru Ry, R)w (2) 
+. +90:13 . x50-3. DF: 0Ryy Dala. | €e CR. 

[«35:101] J.z(IFCR)az. 

[23:58] D.z (IPPO Ro Rx Eis, 

[x47] 3.zRyy.c(I[| C Ro Ry| BR) x (3) 


F.(2).(3).«90112 “ d P C = Re AYE - 
FizRay.D.adIpCRu Ry R)y (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop 

In the last line of the above proof, the process is as follows. Writing $z 
for «(IPC RuRy|R)z, (2) becomes de. za, D. gw, while (3) becomes 
æRxy . 2 . ai, pæ. Hence, by (2) and (3), 

aRyy . 23: aan : des, za, Dwe pw: pu. 

Hence, by «90112, zRgy.2. $y, which is the proposition to be proved. 


«90311. +. Rg=I CR o R. Ry 
Dem. 


vw. 


F .x90'31 > . *90:132. 2. 


y 


KH. Ry, =I CRU Ry R 
[x33:22.342] =I CR o Cnv(R ; Ry) 
[x50:5:51] = Cnv«I | CR) o Cnv “(R | Ry) 
[31:15] = Cnv(I PC Ro.R Ry) (1) 
E. (1) . x31:-32. D F. Prop 
«90°32. Lt. RR, Ro R| Ry R= Kalb (2) 
Dem. 
F.x9031.DF-.R'Ri=R|ITC RU R Ry: R 
[50:64] =RuR; Ry R. (1) 
[*50°65] =(INCR)' Ru R ky R 
[*90:311.*34:26] = Rk, | R (2) 
FE.(1).(2).2 F. Prop 
x0033. +. Rya = (an OR) o Ry R**a —(a n CR) v RRM a 
Dem. 
| F.x90:331.:x37:221.2 
F. Rn (TC EY*a o (I, R)'*a 
[x37:412:33] = I“(C'Rn a) y Ry Ra 


[45016] | =(C'Rna)u Ry Ria (1) 
Similarly, by *90°311, 
F. Rx“a=(CR na) v RRA (2) 


F.(1).(2).2+. Prop 
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«90331. F. Ry“ a= = (an CR) vu RUE) ‘a= Ge n CR) v Bee Bars 
_ [Proof as in «90:33] 
*9034. F:aCC'R.2. Ry“a=avu Ry“ Ria =a v R“Rg“a 
[49033 422621) ` 
x90341. F:aCC*R.2. Ria = = au Be“ Rea = =av Rega 
[*90°331 . *22°621] | 


| “e 
90:35. Lab Be, 3: Ren Cu. Ra Cu.2,.2ep 


Dem. 
F.x32181.2 F :. e Ry. SE : 
[22-46] | >: Beta, > yen: 
[Fact] 2: Reg Cy. Rig C a. >. R“uCu. yen (1) 
F.x901. Dh yRyz. Di Ben Cu.yep.D.zep (2) 


Y e 
F.(1).(2.2F :. oRy y Rz. 2: Ru Cp. reu 2.2ey:. 
[*1011:23.«341]2 F :- xR | Ryz.d: R*& Cp. RæCu. J.zeu (3) 
F.(3).x101121.2F. Prop 


*90°351. ki He Cu Rm Cp.2,.2ep:2.2R| Re 


Dem. 
F.x90172.Fact.O FH: æR | Ryz.zRw.>.aRyz.zRw. 
[x34-1] > .æRx| Rw. 
[x90:32] D .æR | Ryw (1) 
E. (1). 437171. DF. Re2 (ÆR | Re) C2 (R | Rye) (2) 
H. *90°32. ItizRy.DJ.zRi Ryy: 
[x32-181.4203] Db: ye Ræ. D.ye?(zR]| Ræ): 
[410114221] Dk. Rw Sieft) Ræ) MWE 


F.(2).(8). «101.5 
Y < 
bi. Ru Cu. R'zCu.2,-2eu:2.2e2(zH| Rach, 
[*20°3] A. ÚR | Ryz:. OF . Prop 
v E 
x90'36. hizRiRe.=:RupCu.RiaCpu.J.zeu [x90:35:351] 
Dem. | 


ang Te TP > 


3 


Ez. 2 (B) Y : oRyz.zRyw .D, TR : za: 23, Ry (2) 
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F.x9013.2 F:z(Ry) yD. ce Ry. 


[x90:14] J.zeC“R. | 
[*90°12] A, xRxæ (3) 
H. *90:17 . D F:zREyz.zRgw 2 cw (4) 


H. (2). (3). (4). D F:z(Ey)ky-2-zRy (5) 
H. (1). (5). DE. Prop š 
«9041. F.C P. ba=an CP 


Dem. f 
F.*37:41. F.C Py Pa=an(Py au Py a) (D) ' 
F.(1).x97-1516. 9014. 2 H. CP, [ a Ca n CP (2) 
F.x90333:331. Jk.an CPC P, “ao Py a (3) 
F.(3).(1). .anCO PCC Pi fa (4) 
F.(2).(4). AF, Prop i 

x9042. H. (Na Fa) = Qp [a 

Dem: | 
F.«x9018. DE. (Qe Ë a)x C (Qxdx | 
[x904] ` CO | | © (1) 
F.x9013. DF: x(Q4 Ë a)xy.2.0,16 CeQ a. 
[*90:41] i D.a, yea (2) 
H. (1). (2). D F. (QX [ae C Oy La (3) 


F. (3). *90:151 . D F. Prop 


x91. ON POWERS OF A RELATION 


Summary of x91. 
In the present number, we consider the class of relations ` 
R, qm R, .… 
Each of these has to its predecessor the relation | R; we have 
R =| RR, R= | RR», ete. 
Thus every term of the series has to R the relation (Ei: hence the powers 
of R may be: defined as those. relations which have to R the relation (| R)x. 
The series of powers starting with TF C*R instead of with R is similarly 
composed of those relations which have to I P C*E the relation (| R). (This 
class consists of the previous class together with Z | C“R.) To say that the 
relation Ry holds between x and y turns out to be equivalent to saying that 
one of the relations 
IF CR, R, RR... 
holds between z and y; and to say that the relation R| Ry holds between 
.& and y turns out to be equivalent to saying that one of the relations 
R, Rs, 40, ... 

"holds between x and y. Thus we might have begun by defining powers of R, 
and proceeded to define R. as their sum. 

For notational convenience we put 

Rss = (Ry Df 
Then the definition of powers of R excluding 7 F CR is 
Pot*R = RR Df, 
and the definition of powers of R including I F CK is 
Potid'R= R. (IF OR) Df 

(Here the letters “id” are added to suggest that identity is to be added to 
Pot*R.) 


We put also 
Roo = PoR Df. 


Many of the propositions. in this number are very often used. Among the 
more important propositions are the following: 


«9117. |:.PePotid'R: 6S.9;.¢(8|R):@U PCR): 3. $P 
#91171. F:. Pe Pot! R: 68.25.09 (S] R): óscC u3. $P 
x01373. | :. Pe Pot'R.Dp. dP: =: OR: Se Pot“R.. AN. Ds. € (S| R) 
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These are formulae of induction. The first two state that" if the property 
$ is hereditary with respect to | R, then if $ belongs to Z | C*E it belongs to 
any member of Potid* R, while if $ belongs to R it belongs to any member of 
Pot*R. The third gives a form of induction which is sometimes more powerful 
than the second. It states that if $ is hereditary provided its argument is a 
power of R, and if HR, then every power of R satisfies d, and vice versa. 
x0123. +. Potid'R =141 PCR) o Pot* R 
39124. |. Pot'R=| R**Potid* E 

These two propositions are very useful as giving relations of Pot‘R and 
Potid* R. 
x9127. +: PePotid'Th.D.CPCCR 
x91271. H: PePot R.D. D'PCD'R.G'P COR 

We do not have in general PePot*E.2.D'P—D*R.G*P-G*R. H 
R is the sort of relation which generates a series (Ze. is either itself serial, or 
such that Rpo is serial), the above would characterize a series without a first 
or last term. To illustrate the matter, consider a series of four terms, z, y, z, w, 
and let R be the relation of immediately preceding in this series. Thus £ 
holds between x and y, y and z, z and w. Then R? holds between x and z, y 
and w; thus z, which belongs to D‘R, does not belong to D“R?. R? holds only 
between æ and w; thus neither y nor z belongs to D*R*. All powers of R 
beyond the third are null. On the other hand, if we take a cyclic relation, 
such as that of left-hand neighbour at a dinner-table, we shall always have 
DP-DR.AP=-A'R, whatever power of R `P may be. 

«91:282. F: PePot*E.D.P| RePot'h 

This proposition shows that Pot*E is a hereditary class with respect to | K. 
«0134. F:P,QePotid'R.3.P|Q=0Q|P 

This proposition states that the relative product is commutative when 
each factor is E.P C“R or a power of R. 

We come next to propositions concerning R,,. We have 
491502. F. R G E, 
x91504. +. D‘R,, = D'R. . OR, = G*E.CC*R,,— CR 
x91511. |. B | EC RE, 
x91:52. H. Roy = Rx | R = Ri Re 
#9154 F. Ry, =I OR, 

«01:52:54 are fundamental in the theory of inductive relations. 

#91542. Fraen, ku, e, 2 Roy. FY 

This proposition is particularly useful when (as often happens) we have 
R, € J. In that case, it gives Ry, = Ry ^ J. | 

db | 
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«09155. +. Ry = i'Potid*R 
#9156. F. R2 CR» 
Thus R,, is always transitive, which is one of the three characteristics 


of serial relations (cf. +204). We shall find that R,, is often serial when R is 
not so. Å 


*91-574. H. Rx | Roo = Bal Rx = Ryo = R| Ry Bal R 
#91602. H. (Rpo)x = Ry 


49101. Ry =(B\y Df 
49102. R.=( Ry Df 
491-03. Pot R— Bb Df 
491-04. PotidcR- R, [T OR) Df 
40105. R. = ¿PoteR DI 


The first two of the above definitions are introduced merely for notational 
convenience. The other three represent ideas of great importance. The last 
is especially useful when a series is given as the field of a one-one relation 
between consecutive terms—as, e.g., when the series of natural numbers is 
given as the field of the relation of n ton+ 1. Then R, is the relation of | 
any earlier term to any later term—eg., in the above case of the natural 
numbers, the relation of a less integer to a greater. ` 


#911. Fi PN, ez, Sen. Ae, RlSen:Qeyu:2,.Peyp 
Dem. | 
F.x42.(x9101).2 
Fi: DRAI, 
[90:11] 
[x43:3.483:161] 


1. DR li Qt 

a PeC(R|) :(Ri) pClp.Qep.J..Pep:. 

(Rj) Co, Hen, A, enz 

[37:61] Sep.) R|Sep:iQep:Dd,. Pep: 

[43:11] Sep. Dg. R|[Sep:Qep:D,.Pep:: DF. Prop 

x0111. Fb PR.Q.=:.Seu.D.S]Ren:Qen:2,.-Pepy 

«9112. +: Pe Pot‘R.=.PH,R [*32°18 . («91:03)] 

#9113. F::PePot‘R.=:.Sep.93.8| Ren: Rep:d,.Pep 
[91:11:12] | | 

«91:14. F:PePotid'R.=.PR, (IP CR) [x82:18.(x91:04)] 

«91:15. F:: Pebfotid'h.=:Seu.2.S]Reu:IPCRen:2.,.Pep 
[x91:11:14] | 

39116. kraRoy.=: (4P): Sep. Dg. S|Reu: Ren: Dy. Pep: aPy 
[41:11 . (491-05) . 91:18] 


uo H H H H 
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#9117. F: Pe Potid'R: 68.2,. 6(S|R) : $ (J| CR):2.gP 
Ë 91155 C 221 
m 


x91171. + :. PePot*R: $8.2,. d (8| R): 9R:2.4P 
[so119 ØD) 
K 


These propositions are of great importance, because they enable us to 
prove that a property $ belongs to every power of R if it belongs to R 
(or ZP C*R) and also belongs to S| R whenever it belongs to S. 


*912. F:QR,P.2.(QL R) RaP 


. Dem. 
F.x43:1101.(x91:02). OF : Hp. 2. (Q1R)(LR)Q. VC BP. 
[90172] ` D (Q| R)( me P. 
[Id.(x91:02)] i 2.(Q| B) RP: D+. Prop 


«91201. H: QRaP.D.(R|Q) RaP [Proof as in 91:2] 
#91204. F: P (R |(| R} Q. =. PR, (Q| R) 


Dem. 
F.x341. DF: PIR. GR) Q. =. (a4 T). PR,T. T(| R) Q. 
[+43:101] =.(47).PR,T.T=Q|R. 
(+13:195] =. PR (Q| R): D+. Prop 


*91-205. F: P {Ry |(R|)1 Q. =. PR, (R|Q) 
«9121. H. Bac Tea R) 
Dem. 
H. 90731 . (91-02). DF . Re = IP C| R) o By |(| B) 
[*43:311] =I v R |(| R).) F. Prop 
*91 211. F. Ry =I Ry|(R}) | 
*91212. +:. PR.Q.=:P=Q.v. PR, (QIR) 


Dem. : 
F.XO1I21.x501.DHt:. PR.Q.=:P=Q.v.PIR ts (| EN Q 
[*91:204] =:P=Q.v.PR,,(Q| R):. 5 ki Prop 


*91:213. F: PRA. :P=Q.v.PR.(RIQ 
«91:22. F. RaQ = rqu RA i R) [91-212 . 82-18 . 51: 15] 


*91:221. F. R.Q- =uQu Raf (RIQ) 
x0123. H.Potid*E — «(I| C“R) v Pot‘ R 


Dem. 
F.x91:22. (+91:04) . D F . Potid'R = (I CR) o RU PCR) | R) 
[*50:65.(*91:03)] = (Ip C*R) o Patch. D+. Prop 


R&WI 36 
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— 
x91231. F. RI — «I o Pot*R.— («91:22 . (k91:03) 50:4] 
#9124. |. Pot“R =| R“Potid“R 


Dem. 
H. *91-12. DH: P € Pot“R. =. PRAE. 
[50:65] =. PR (TT ŒR] R). 
[*91:204] =. P IR, ,l(]1D)) rca. 
[»x90:32.(k91:02)] =. P((| RP) R UCR). 
[x37:3] =. Pe| RH RT OR). 
[*4:2.(+91:04)] =. Del R“Potiðd“R:D+. Prop 
x91241. F: TR,P.2.(QIT) Ris (Q | P) 
Dem. 
F.x91212.2 F.(Q| P) E, (Q | P) (1) 


F.x91:2. 2F:(QIS) R,(Q| P). 2. (Q ISIR) R, (QIP) (2) 
ar EA 2 Prop 


The last line of the above proof is obtained as follows: writing u for 


Š (Q 18) Ru (Q| P)), (1) becomes | 
Pep (1), 
while (2) becomes Seu.2.8| Rey (2) 
But by 49111, writing T for ihe P of 91:11, and P for the Q, we have 
TR, P.Dd:. Sen. 5,.S| Rep: Pep:d. phe 
Hence, by (1) and (2), TR,P.2 . Te p, v.e. 
TRP -D (Q| T) R. (Q| P), 
which is the proposition to be proved. 
— 
x91:242. +: SR,QQIP).2.SeQ|* EP 
Dem. 
— 
F.x9122 43:11 .DF.QÍPEQ| P (1) 
F.«371.x«x431.2 
—» 
FeSO RP. 


il 


— 
(aT). Te R P .S=QIT. 


—X 
[x91:2] 2. ran, T|Re R P.S|R=Q| TÍR 
> 
[3714431] D.S REQ] EuP (2) 


Ry P 


Lo. Or LÉ ne DE. Prop 


*91:25. +. RQ 'P)=Q «RP 
Dem. 
> > 
F.x9L242.2F. R (Q| P) C Q “FK. P (1) 
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=> > 
F.«91241. DF: Te R,IP.S-QIT.2.Se R(Q|D): 
> > 
[10:11:23] F:(47). SE: S= IT. 2.Se Rh, (Q | P): 
[*37°1.*43°1] 2 F: SEQI RP. Di SER. (Q | P) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DE. Prop 


«91251. F.R,(Q|P)-|P*R,'Q [Proof as in 0125] 
> > I 
491-26. +. Ry Q= QIRI | oras P| 
| > > LQ 
391261. H. RyfQ=| QR I a 251 Í Se 
a 
«91262. F: AQCCR.2. Ri. Q=Qi“Potid'R 
kin ITOR 50462. (491 04) | 
—y 
x91263. E. &,(Q| R)= Q “Pot R 91252. 25% (x91 08) | 
491-264. | .Pot*R — iR o R ePote*R me ü] 
x9127. F:PePotid«R.2.C*P CC*R 
Dem. 
F.4505:52.D2H. CT O'R) = CR. 
[2249] — DH.C(INOR)COR (1) 
F.x3438. Dk:0 SCC R.2.0(S R)OCCR — (2) 
+.(1) (2). 91: wae. DF. Prop 
491271. F: PePot'R.D. D'PCD'R.APCAR 
Dem. Å 
(o F.x2242.2 -. DXR C DYR. GR C SR (1) 
E.x3486.2 F:D'SCDR.2.D(S| DC Dep. dag R)CQ*«R. (2) 
€ € € 
F.(1).(2). «91-171 Roc ES BOAN aii Prop 
40128. F: PePotid R.D. P| Re Patz P [x91:24] 
491-281. H: Pot“R C Potid*R . | RPotid*R C Potid“R  [x91:23-24] 
401282. +: PePot*R.2. P| Re Pot*R [x91:28:281] 
491-283. F: R“Pot RC. Pot*R [91:282] 


The following propositions show that the relative product of two powers 
of R is commutative, Ze. (cf. 91:34) 


P'QePotid'R.D.P:Q=QIP. 


We also have (cf. x91:341) 


P,QePotid'R.2.P'Qe Potid*R. 
36-3 
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It is these propositions (as will appear in the sequel) which are the source 
of the commutative law for the addition of finite ordinals. Ordinals in general 
are not commutative, just as relative products in general are not commutative ; 
but owing to the fact that relative products whose factors are powers of a 
given relation are commutative, finite ordinals are commutative. 


*913. F:PePotid'R.).R|P=P|R 


Dem. | 

F.4506465.2 . RIZ FCR I P CER|R NET 

F.x34291. Dt.RI(S[R)=(RIS)IR | (2) 

F.xX9427. 2F:R|S-S|R.2.(R| S) R-(S| R)| R. 

IECH 3.R|(S| B)  (S| | R (3) 

I die 

br FD 

Fs. PePotid‘R: R¡S=S|R.Ds + RI(S|R)=(S|R)|R : RIP OR=IP CRIB: 
>.R|P=P|R (4) 


F.(1).(3).(4).2F. Prop | 
491301. H: Pe Ra(I}C'R).D-R|P=P|R [Proof as in x91:3] 
«91:302. H. | RéPotid'R= R |“Potid“R 


Dem. : 
F.x91:3.«13:1182. D F :. Pe Potid*R. 2: S= R[P.=.8=P|R: 
[x43:1:101] 2:S(R) P.=.S(IR) P (D ` 


F.(1).4532. D F: Pe Potid«R . S(R)) P. . P e Potid*R. S (| R) P: 
[x10:11:281] Dt:(qP). PePotid*R. S(R|) P. s. | 
(FP). P e Potid*R . S(| R) P: 


[x37-1] DH: Se R Potid(R. =. S e| R“Potid'R: D F . Prop 
— 
491303. | .| RR (I | C“R)= B| Ref | C“R) [Proof as in 491-302] 
*91:304. H. | RéPotR= R |'*Pot* [Proof as in «91:302] 
491-31. +. Pot'R=R|“PotidéR [x91:24:301] 
— : 
49133. H. Potid R= R,«I | CR) 
Dem. 
H. x91-23. DF. I  C*R e Potid*R (1) 
F.x9L3. 2F:PePotid«R. 2. R|P= P|R. 
[x91281] ` 5. Ri P e Potid«R (2) 
5. (1). (2). 911 POU 54. pp (T | C“R). 3. P e Potid“R (3) 
p 
F.x91301.2F: PR, (IP OR).>.P|R=R|P. 
[*91-201] > (P| B) Ry C F CR) (4) 
H. x91-218. 2 F (I PCR) Ry (I | CR) | (5) 
F.(4). (5) 49117 , D  : PePotid'R.2. PR, (I F OR) (6) 


F.(3).(6). F. Prop 
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— 
x91:331. H. Pot“R = RR 
Dem. => 
F.x912433.2 H. Pot“R = | REL | CR) 
[*91-251.x50:65] = R&R. DF. Prop 
x9134. F:P,QePotid*R..P|Q=Q|P 
Dem. i 
#5062.x91:27.DH+: PePotid*E. 2. P| (Z P C“R)= P 
[50:63.91:27] =(I FOE P (1) 
F.x3427. It: PePotid*E. PIS-S|P.2.P|S| R- S|P| R 
[*91°3] =S|R|P (2) 
F.(1).(2). ear 18815. DF. Prop 
This is the commutative law for the relative product of two powers of R. 
x91:341. F: P, Qe Potid*R . 3. P| Q e Potid*R 


Dem. 
F.x50:62 «91:27 , D k: Pe Potid*R. 2. PII PCR) =P. 
GERD D. P| (LP CR) e Potid'R (1) 
F. x91281. DH: P|SePotid*R. 2. P|S| RePotid*R (2) 
F.(1).(2). «91:17 CT UA . 2 +. Prop 
x91342. F: P e Potid*R . Qe Pot*R 3. bie bat 
Ms F.x91928. 2k:PePotid*R. 2. P| RePot*R (1) 
F.«91282.2F: P|QePot*R. 2. P| Q| Re Pot*R (2) 
F.(1).(2). X91171. D F. Prop 
x91:343. F: P, Qe Pot*R. 2. P| Qe Pot*R [x91:342:23] 
x91:35. t.INO“RePotid'R [x91:23] 
x91:351. F. R e Pot'R [x91:264] 
«91:352. +. R? e Pot“ R | [x91:282:351] 
x91:36. k:PePot'R.2.P|R,R|PePot'R [x91:343:351] 
«91:37. E: Potid'RCw.=: I} C'Rew: Se Potid'R. Sep. ds. 8) Rep 
Dem. 


F.x0901:28135.2 
F: IF C RepuiSePotid*E.Seu.24.S| Reu:m: 
INC Re Potid'R IP C Reu:SePotid* R.Seu.2,.S|RePotid* R.S! Rep: 


[91:17] 2D: PePotid'R.D.Pep ` (1) 
F.x91:85. Dt:Potid'RCu.D.TNCRep (2) 
F.x91281.2 F z. Potid“R Cu .2:SePotid*E. 24. S| Rey: 

[33:41] 2:8ePotid*E.Seu.25.S| Rep (3) 


H. (1). (2). (8). D +. Prop 
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x91:371. F:. PePotid'hR.Dp.pP:=: 
$([CR):SePotid*R.$8.2,. 4 (S| R) [x91:37] 
x01372. F:.Pot^E Cu. 2: Reu:SePot*R.Seu.2,.S| Rep 
[Proof as in «91:37] 
*91:373. H:. P €e Pot“R. Op. $6P: S: 9R : SePot*^ R. 68.24. 0 (S| R) 


[*91:372] 
>? "T P,R 
x0141. F.R,(P|R)=P|“PottR | #9125 "22 
—y 
#91411. +. R¿(R|P)=|P“Pot'R. | 01-251 G - 491-831 | 


— 
x9142. F. R.P —wP vo P/*PotR. [91:22:41] 


491-421. F. RP = P u | P“Pot“R [491221411] 
x9143. F: P € Pot“R . QR P . D. Q € Pot*R 
Dem. 
F.«x91:42.2 E: Hp. 2:Q— P.v.Qe P |'*Pot* R: 
[437-1.43:1] 5:Q- P.v.(qT). TePot£R. Q— P T: 
[*13:12.91:343] J:QePot'R :. t. Prop 
x91:431. F: PePotid'h . QRP . 2. Qe Potid“R (Proof as in «91:43] 


x9144. H :. P, Q € Potid“R. D: QR. P .v. PR. Q 


Dem. 
F.x91:14. Dk: Pe Potid‘R.D. PR, (IT CR) (1) 
E.x912. DE: QR, P.D.(Q|R) RP (2) 
F.«91:212.D H :. PR,Q.D:P=Q: v. PR (Q| Ry. (3) 
F.*91'212.32F: P-Q.2.QR,P. 
[x91:2] D. (Q| B) R.P (4) 
F.(3).(4).DF:. PR ,Q.D: (Q| B) RP. v. PR; (Q i B) (5) 


F.(2).(5).2 F:.QR,P.v. PR Q:3D:(Q | B) RP . v. PRI (QIEK). (6) 
F.(1).(6).*x91:17 . I F. Prop 
x9145. F:. P, Q € Potid“R.. 2 : GIT): Te Potid'R: Q= P|T.v. P= Qi T 
Dem. ES Ge | 
F.x91:26227 . D F :. Hp. D: R tP = P “PotidéR. Re‘ =Q j'*Potid* E: 
[«37:1.343:1] J:QR,P.=.(q7).TePotidR.Q=P Ti ` 
PR:.Q-.=.(94T) .TePotidR.P=QIT (1) 
H. (1) .*91:44 .*10:42.. D HF. Prop 
«91:46. H:.P,QePotid'h.D:(q?): TePótid'R:Q=T|P.v.P=T¡Q 
[91:45:34] 
The remainder of this number is concerned with R o and its.relations: 
to Fa. 
x91502. KH. RC R o  [«91:351 . (491-05). 41:18] 
x91503. F. IPC Ro [x91:352. (91:05). 4113] 


HD gui 
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x91504. +. DR. = D'E . OR, = AR. OR = CR 
Dem. 

F.x91:502. At, D'RCDrR- 
+. x91-271 . x40-43 „ D H. s*D'*Pot* E CD'R. 
[x41:43] DF. DIR, C D'R 
F.(1).(2). 2H.D'R=D'R,, 5 | 
Similarly F.(Q*E-G'R,.CE = CR, 
F.(3).(4).2F. Prop 


567 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


The following propositions are concerned mainly with the relations of R, 


and Ry. These relations are embodied in the propositions 
Ryo = Ry! R= R| Rx (9152) 
Ry=I[CRuRB,j (91:54) 


and Ry = 8Potid‘R (*91°55) ` 
x9151. F. R. R=R| R» 
Dem. | 
H. x43'421 .(*91:05) . D F. RB | R =š R“Pot*R 
[*91°304] = R| rz Botz E 
[*43°42.(%91-05)] = R | Raa, D F. Prop 


«91511. H. Rol RE R, [«43:421 . «91:283 . x41161] 


x91512. +. E, C Ral R 
Dem. 
F.x9032.2F. RC Rx | R 
H. *90:16. DF :S C Rx! R. D. SE Ry. 


[434-34] 2.8| RC R,IR 
Ha) (2) UI AE : P e Pot“R. D. P E Rx | R: 
[x41:151.(91:05)] DH. Ry Bal P. Dt. Prop 
x91513. +. Ry CéPotid'R 
Dem. 
+. 4901127 EE eee > 


E 1. 2Ryy : æ (&Potid‘ R) z . zRw » Dz w . æ (sPotid‘R) w: 

æ (SPotid'R) æ : 2 . æ (s*Potid* R) y 
F.4*49421.  DF.(sfPotid* R)| R = 8“ R“Potid‘R 
[x01:281.x41-161] C s*Potid* R. 
[x341.10:23] 3 F : x (s*Potid’R) z . zRw. Dz». «(8 Potid’R) w 
F.«90183. DhkieRyy.Dd.ceCR. 
[*50:3.35:101] 2.z(IFCB)e , 
[91:35.41:13] 2 . a (sPotidR)a 
F.(2).(8) 4 7173.2 F: Hp (1). = . e Ey 
H. (1). (4). D F: æRxy . D . æ (8#“Potid“R) y: DF. Prop 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
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x91514. |. Ry| R G Ry, 


Dem. 
H. x91513 . D +. Bx | RE (&*Potid*R)| R 
[*43:421] Cs R**Potid* E 
[*91-24] C ¿ePot* R 
[(91:05)] C Ro. 2 F. Prop 


49152. |. R= Bal R= R| Ry [491:512:514 90-32] 
#91521. F: Pe Potid‘R.=. P e Potid*R 


Dem. 


` cc ` ` 
F apris tr, DH: P ePotid*R . 2 :. 


INOReCnv“u:SeCnv“u.2,.8|ReCnv“np:2. P e Cnv“p 


F.«72:51311. DH:PeCnvép.=.Pep 
F.(2).5055:51 . DH: I FO“R €e Onv“u .=.I PO Rep 
F.x3151. D+H:.SeCav“p.,.S|ReCnv“u:=: 
SeCOnv**u . 25. Si R eCnv“‘p: 

. [(2).x34:2] zi:Seu.2g.RE|Sepn 
F.(1). (2). (3). (9.3 
Le : Pe Potid*R. 2: .INCRep: Zen, Ae, R|Seu:2.Pepn 
H. (5) #10°11-21 . x91-1'33 . D 
F: P € Potid‘R . D . Pe Potid*R 
A23 «31:33. 2 F: P e Potid*R. D . Pe Potid* R 
F.(6).(7). DF. Prop 


«01522. F:PePot'R.=.PePot'R [Proof as in 491-521] 
*9153. LB. (R),, 


Dem. 

Mos F.x9152.2 F. R »- R| Ry 
[x90:132] =R d (Ry, 
[91:52] = (B) yo « DF. Prop 


*91:54. H. Re=IPORUR, [x90:31.x91:52] 


+91:541. H. Ry À J= R„ AJ 


#91542. k:xRyy.o+y.=.wR,y.o+y [*91:541 50:11] - 
x91:543. H. R48 — (8 ^ CR) v Ryo B 


Dem. 


F.x9L54.x97221. D K. By" = (I| C R)'*8 o bg 


[PART II 


(1) 
(2) 
6) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


[425401 . (50:02). «35:441 . 91:54] 


[*50°59] = (B n CER) v BR,“ B.D. Prop 


SECTION E] 


*91°544, 
x91:545. 


*91:546. 
«91:55. 


Dem. 


«91:56. 


Dem. 


«91561. 
*91:562. 
*91:57. 

*91:571. 
x91:572. 
x91:573. 
x91:574. 


Dem. 


x91:575. 


Dem. 


x91:58. 
x91:581. 
x91: 59. 


Dem. 


F 
+ 
F 
F 


TT TT EN made n 
a O 
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- Berg = (8 n CR) o RB 

:BCOR.D. RyB=Bv RB [#91543 . x22621] 
:BCOR.D. Ry“B=BV Ryo B 

. Ry =8Potid*R 


F.«0133.2F. i Potid R= ie | OR) v Port) 


[45317.(491.05) ^. =INCRuR, 
[91:54] = Ra AE, Prop 
. RÈ C Ro | 
F.9152.D-.R2¿=Ry|R|Ry| R 
[90:16] C Rx| Ry | R 
[90:17] C R,|R 
[91:52] C R. + 2. Prop 
: SG Ro. TG R,.2.S| TE R, [434-34 . 91:56] 
SSCRSQ.2.S| RE R,.R| SER,  [*91:561:502] 
.R.= RoRQ R-RoR|R, [90:32 . *91°52] 
Rp | R= B| Ryo [*91:52] 
Ryo = (Ryo | R)ER [+91:57 . 22:9:43] 
R.,—=(R|R,)G R [«91:571:572] 


By] Ryo = Ryo] Ry = Ryo = R| Ry = Ry] R 


F.*9152.2 H. Ry! Ry = Ry | Ryl R 


[90:17] =Ry|R | (1) 
F.«9152.2 F. Ryo | R= R| Ry | Ry 
[x90:17] = RI Ee (2) 


F.(1).(2). «91:52. 2 +. Prop 
Rj, = R| Ry = Ry | R= R?| Ry = Ry| R= R| Rẹ! R 


F.x9157452.2 K. R2 = R| Row = Ryo! R a) 
H. (1). x91:-52. +. Prop 


H: PePotid'R.D.PE Ry [491-55 . x41-13] 


: P e Pot“-R.D2D. PCR„ [x41-13 . (+91:05)] 
E:RGS.J. K, o € 8, 


po 


F.x9018.2 F: Hp. D. Ry C Sy. 
[34:34] >. Ry| RESy|S. 
[91:52] D. Ryo C Spo 1DF. Prop 
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#916. Fr@ePot*“R.2.Pot“Q C Pot*R. Qo € R,, 


is Q.S e Pot*R 
OS e Pot“ 
Fi PePot'Q:SePot'R.I,.S/QePotéR:QePot'R:D.PePot'.Rt (1) 
F.x«91:343. DF 3. QePot R. 3 : S € Pot“R „Dg. S|Q € Pot“R (2 
F.(1).(2). DH: PePot'Q.Qe Pot'R.J. PePot' B: 
[Exp.x«t0:11:21]D+:QePotéR.J.Pot“QCPot“R. (3) 
[e41:161] >. Qro ER (4) 
F.(3).(4).D+. Prop 
«91601. F. (Rpa) = Roo 

Dem. 
F.x91502.2 +. R,, C (Ryo) yo (1) 

Rh, SER 


k y Dk po» po. A 
x91:171 > ay $S > 


y 


F aP e Pot‘ R :SGR,.D..S By GR: R, C Ryg: >. PER, (2) 


H. #3434. 91:56. DF: CE Rp. Ds. SI P, CR, (3) 
F.(2).(83) -x2342.DF:PePot'R ,.D.PER,,: 
[41-151] AE, (Byo)po € Ry, (4) 
F.(1).(4).2F. Prop 
*91:602. F. (2, — Ry 
Dem. 
F.«x0r54.2F.(E, y = FF CRY (Reus 
[*91-504:601] e ZFO RR, 
[x91:54:] = Rx. DF. Prop 
al GO, F. (E), = Ry 
Dem. 
F.x9152.2 F. (Ry), = (Fg | Ry 
[+90-4] = Ry | Ry 
[+90-17] = Rx. J H. Prop 


w € 
*9162. kireaReoy-=:RipCu.RaCpu.J. yen [91:52.9036] 

This formula should be compared with +90'1, in which an analogous 
formula is given for Ry. It will be observed that here we do not require to 

€— 
add re © E, for if R‘ = A, the above formula leads to #k,,y.>. ye A, te to 
<< 

— (GR). Hence Ry. X. t Río, te. ch, 8.2 „æ DR. It will be ob- 
served that zR,.y holds whenever y belongs to every hereditary class which 
contains the immediate successors of z, whereas x Ry holds whenever y belongs 
to every hereditary class to which z itself belongs. 


LT. +. R,“OR=DR. RB, “D R=d*R [491504 . 437-25} 
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KOUTI. F: RM pC pees Ry Cp = Ry n Cp 


Dem, 
F.x90:22132.3-:R“uCpu.=. Ry" pC pa (1) 
[91:602] = (Roda Cp. 
RI . 
K zl =. B, “u C p (2) 
. F.G).(2).2 F. Prop 
*91711. FR Cu. 3, R. u = Rp. 
Dem. 
E.x91:71:52.. 87:2. IF: Hp. D. R “u C R j. (1) 
t.x91:502. Db. R* C Ryo (2) 
"F. (1). (2)- DF. Prop 


The above proposition is: used: in the theory of minimum: points. in. a 
series («205:68). 
x0172.. FR (AR Sa) — HR, a: 
Dem. 
F.«37:22:33. Í F. R**(a v Be) = R**a v (RE | bie 
[x37:221] =(Ru R| Roa 
91:57]. -= Ri, a. Ab, Prop 
F 
*91:73. H: P; QePotid‘R.P+Q-3:(qP) Te Pot*R:Q = P| T.w. P= Q T 
Dem.. 
F.x01:45.2* 
H: Hp.D:(q7):TePotid'RiQ=PIT.PIT+P.v.P=Q T.Q TH (1) 
H .x91:27..:50:62 . DH: Pe Potid*R. D. PINO O R= P: 


x91721. F. Ria v Ra) = R. “a. [sora +0158 | 


[Transp] 2k: P;TePotid* E. P T+ P.D. P+ IF CR (2) 

F.(1). (2). 9 

F: Hp. 2:(87): TePotid* R. TE TTC R: Q— P|T.v..P— QIT (3) 

H. «91:23 . Dt: Te Potid R. T+ IT CE. DJ. Te Pot* R (4) 

F.(8).(4).2 - . Prop. 

«91731. F:. P, QePotid* E. P +Q. 2: (TT):T e Pot“R: Q= T| P. v.P-TIQ 
[x9173:34] 


By means of x91'73 or 91:731, the powers of. R can often be arranged in 
a series; the rule of: arrangement. being that. P comes earlier than Q if 
Q= P | T, and later in the converse case. But we shall'only get an open series. 
from this arrangement if: De Potid*H ..T ePot*R . Dpr. P! T+ P; otherwise 
the powers:from a certain point’ onwards form a cyclic series. 
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x91732. + :. P, Qe Potid*R. P4 Q.2: 


(48) : Se Potid'R:Q=S|R|P.v.P-SIRIQ 
Dem. 


F.191:731:24 . D 
F:. Hp. 2: (HS, T) :S8ePotid*E. T= S| R:Q— T| P. v. P- T|Q: 
[13195] D : (qS) : SePotid*E: Q2S| R| P. v. P= S| R|Q:. D F. Prop 


ve < > > 
9174. kF.R* Rx — Rain, R“ R m= BR, e [91:52 . #37302] - 


491-75. H. Bag R, = Ryo R= Ro Ry = Ro IP ORY Bog 
Dem. 
F.x50551.  2F.Cnv (I| C R)- Ip CR. 


[x91:54] DH. Ry=IP C Ro Ro. (1) 
[491:54.423:56] DF. Ry o Ry = Ro Y I| C Ro Rw (2) 
[91:54] = RY Rw (3). 
[D] -— = Ro Y Ry KO 


F. (2). (3). (4). D F. Prop 


*92. POWERS OF ONE-MANY AND MANY-ONE RELATIONS 


Summary of «92. 


If R e Cls — 1, it follows that, starting from a given term z, there is only 

one series of terms 2,, 4», zs, ... such that 
ebe, z Ry, a Ro, . .... 

Thus for example the relation of son to father is a Cls— 1; and starting 
from a given man, the series of ancestors in the direct male line (which is the 
above series 2,, 22, Xs, ...) is unique and determinate. À result of this property 
of many-one relations is that if, starting from a term y, we.go backwards a 
certain number of steps to a term z, and then forward a greater number of 
steps to a term z, we must pass through y in going from z to z; while if the 
number of steps from « to z is less than that from x to y,z must lie on the 
road from x to y. These facts are expressed by the proposition: 


ReOls 21.2. Bal Ry G Ry o Ry. 


In the present number, we have to establish various propositions of this 
kind. i 


We prove in this number various propositions which are used in the dis- 
cussion of “families” in 496 and *97, and some which are used in the theory 
of finite and infinite. But on.the whole the propositions of this number are 
not much used. The most important of them are the following: 

49211. +: Bei Ols. D. Bal RE Ry. Rao] R= Ry DR 

with a similar proposition (92-111) for Cls — 1. 
92132. F: Rel— Cls. Q, Te Potid*R. 2. Q| T|QC T 

with a similar proposition (92:133) for Cls > 1. 
x9214 F:ARCDR.QePot'R.D).DQ= D‘R Í 

On this proposition, compare the remarks on «91:271 in the introduction 


to «01. If R is a serial relation, “R C D“R is the condition that the serles 
may have no last term. 


29231. F: Rel—+Cls.>. Ry | Re= Ry o Ry 
x92311. F: ReCls 1.2. Ry | Ry= Ryo Ry 


«921. HE Rel—Cls.J. Potid* R C 1 — Cls 


Dem. 
F.x7217 «7126. DH. I P C Re1— Cis a) 
F.x7125. >F: Hp.2:8e1— Cls.2.S| Re1— Cls (2) 


F.(1).(2). 9117.2 F. Prop | 
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*92101. F: Re Cls—a 1.2. Potid*E.C.Cls—» 1 [Proof as in «92-1] 
x92102. F: Rél—»:1.D...Potidé'A C 11 [Proof as in «92'1] 
49211. +: Rel—>Cls.d. Ryo| RE Ry-Ryo| R R4 DR 
Dem. 


F.x9152. DE. EECH Ry R|R (1) 
F.x7119. +: Hp.2. RiR= INDIR (2) 
H. (1). (2) 506..3+-: Hp.. Roo | R= Ryf D'R (3) 
F.(8).x35441. DF Prop 


x92111. Le ReCls 1 . D.. R| Ryo GR. R | Ryg = (UR) Ry 
[Proof as in *92°11] 


x92112. H: Re 1-2 Cls.2. R|R,| R= Ro NDR — [*99:11. #9152] 
492118. H: ReCh—1.2.R Rol Betrib, — '[6899:111 .*91:52] 
49212. +: ReloCls.G‘RCD‘R.D.R,|R=Ry [x921] . +35:66] 
x92121. H: ReCls—>1.D'RCAR.dD.R|R =R ` [x92111. #3563] 
#9213, H: Rel—Cls.Q, TePotid R.D. T|Q| Q=*T DQ 


Dem. 
¿F.921..9 F: Hp... Qel— Cls.. 
[x71:19] D.QIQ=IFDYQ. 
[50:6] 5.T|Q|Q= TF D«Q:2t «Prop 
x92131. F: ReCls 1. Q, T e Potid*R . 2. 0101 T-(G«Q) 1 T 
In this number, when proofs have been given for R e 1 — Cls, we shall omit 


the proofs of corresponding propositions for Re Cls — 1, as these are always 
exactly analogous to the proofs for Re 1 — Cls. 


«92132. H: R e1— Cls. Q, T ePotid‘ K. D. Q |T | Q CT .[x9213 . «91:34] 
«92133. F: R € Cls 1. Q, T c Potid*R 2 Q| TQ G T 
x9214 ESAI'RCD'R.QePot'R.D.DQ=DR 


Dem. 
E.«x9:7271.2 F. Hp. 2: “Q C Dk: 
[37:321] 2: D(Q| H=DQ: 
[x13182] D:DQ=DR.D. DQ; R)=DR — (1) 
t.x13:15. DH. DR=DR (2) 


D'8 — D'R 
os 
#92141. H: DER COR . Qe Pot'R.D..MDQ= AR 


F.(1).(2) 91171 .2'F. Prop 
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492-142. +: ASRCD'R. Qe Potid«R. 2. D*Q— D«R 


Dem. 
F.x505:52.3+:Q=IPC'R.D.DQ=C0'R (1) 
F.x33181. DF: Hp. 2.C*E — DR (2) 
F.(1).(2). DE:Hp .Q=IPFCR.J).DOQ=DR (3) 
+.x9123. Dr. Hp. 2:Q=IT CH.v.QePot*R (4) 


H. (3). (4). x92:14 . D +. Prop 
x92143. +: D'RCAR.Q e Potid'R.D.AQ=AR 
«92144. H: I-RCD'R.Q e Potid'h.D.AQCD'R.AEQCDQ 
Dem. 


F.«91271. JF: Hp.QePot*RK.2.G'QC D'R 41) 
t.x50:5:52. IFE:Q=IPCR.DJ .AQ=CER (2) 
F.x33181. 2F:Hp.2.C'E — Dh (3) 
F.(2).(3). «2342.Dt:Hp .Q=INCR.DJ.AQCDR (4) 
t.x«91:23. ItF:.Hp.D:Q=IPCR.v.QePot'R (5) 


F.(1). (4) .(5) 92-142. F . Prop 
x92145. tH-D'RCAR.Q € Potid'R .D.DQCAR.DQCAQ 
492146. +: ABRCDR.Q, Te Potid'R.D.T|DQ=T 


Dem. | 
H. x92142:144 . D F: Hp „ D „ D'Q— DIE. Of Dep, 
[1313] 2.G'TCPQ. 
[*35:66] J.TÈDQ=T:I+. Prop 


x92147. H: D'RCAR.Q, Te Potid'R.D.(AQ)17=7 
x9215. F:Re1— 0ls. AR C DR.Q, Te Potid*R.2. TQ Q= T 

[*92-13:146] 
x92151. F: Re Cls 1. DS RCOR.Q, Te Poti R.D.Q/Q/7=T 
x92152. F: Rel Ols. “RC D*R . Q, Te Potid*R. 2. Q| T|Q- T 

[92:15 .x91:34] 
x92153. F: ReCls 1. DR CO*R . Q, Fe Potid'R. 2.Q TQ T 
«9216. F: Bei ale, P,QePotid* R.D: 

(aT): Te Potid'R: P|Q- PF D'Q.v. P Q= Cnv(TPD‘P) 


Deni. 
F.x9146.2F: Hp.2:(q):TePotid*R:Q— TjP.v.P— T|Q — (1) 
F.x9213.2 F: Hp. Pe Potid*R. P= T|Q. 2. P.Q— TT DQ (2) 
F.x9213.2 F: Hp. fe Potid'R.Q= T'P.D.Q|P-TEDP. 
[34:2] 2.PiQ-Cnv(TT DP) (3) 


F.(D).(2).(3).2F . Prop 
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*02161. + :. ReCls>1..P,QePotid'R.D: 
(qT): Te Potid'R:Q|P=(A'Q] T. v. Q| P = Cnv“(( A<P)1T) 


#9217. F:Rel=>Cls.P,QePotid'R..(4T). T ePotid* E. PIQE Tou T 
Dem. 


F.x35441. Dt:P|Q=TFDWQ.2.PIQET. 


[x23:58] 2. PIQETuT (1) 
H. 85:52:44 .D +: P|Q=Cnv(T T DEP). 2. P|QGT. 
[23:58] | 2. PIQETuT (2) 


H. (1). (2). *92:16. D F. Prop 
x92171. F: ReCls—1.P,QePotideR.2.(qT). T e Potid*R. QiPeTo? 
x9218. F:Rel-Cls. G*RCD*R. P,QePotid*R.2. 


P | Qe Potid*R v Potid* R 
Dem. 
F.«92:16:146 . 2 


Fi Hp. D:(q7): Te Potid*R: P|Q- T.v.P|Q- T: 
[410-42] 2:(qT).TePotid*R. P|Q- T. v. (qT). Te Potid*R. P|Q-T: 
[491:521]2 : (qT). Te Potid*R . P|Q- T.v (aT). Te Potid'R. P| Q= T 
[x13:195]>: P| Qe Potid*R . v. P| Q € Potid“R 1. +. Prop 
«92181. H: ReCls 1. DER CAR, P, Qe Potid'R. >. 

Q | Pe Potid* E o Potid*R 
49219. F:Re1>Cls. CRCDR. P, Qe Potid'R. D: 


P| Qe Potid'R. v. Q| P e Potid*R 


Dem. 
F.92:18. >b: Hp. >: P |Që Potid'R. V. P |Ó e Potid'R (1) 
H. #91521 .342.D +: P| Qe Potid'R. =. Q| P e PotidíR ` (2) ` 


F.(1).(2). 2 +. Prop 
x92191. F: K e Cls=> 1. D/R CG*R. P,Q e Potid*R. Di 
P| QePotid'R. v. Q| P e Potid“R 
x92:3. a a n 
Dem. 
F.x91:58. DF: TePotid'R .2. ToTG Ryo Ry: 
[*23°44] IF:TePotid'R. P|Q a To T. 2. Pj QC Ryo Ry: 


[*10°11°23] D H: (47T). T e Potid‘R. P| QCToT. 2.P! QE Reo Ry (1) 
F.(1).x9217 .>F. Prop 
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#92301. F: ReCls 1. P, Qe Potid*R. 2. P| QE Ryw Ry 


49231. |: Rel—+Cls.>. Ry | Ry = Ryu Ry 


Dem. 

F.x9014.45064. Db. Ber Bel ITOR a) 

F. 9015132 .¥33:22. D H. IT CR € Ry. 

[x84:34] Dh. Ry | IP CORE Ry| Ry. 

rÐ] 5t. Ry E Ry] Ry (3) 

Similarly F. Ry G Ry| Ry (3) 

F.x*9155.x90132. OF. Ry] Ry= $*Potid* E | #Potid'R 

[4151] = =é PCG P,Q). PePotid*R. QePotid*R. T= P| Q} 

[491-521] = iP (qP, Q) . P, Q e Potid‘R. T= P| Q) (4) 

4923.94: Hp. D: (aP, Q). P, Qe PotideR. T= P|Q. Dr. TE Ryo By: 

[x41151] ( DisP(aP,Q. P,Q e PotideR. T= P| Q} € Ry o Ry (5) 
ú F.(4).(5). Db: Hp. D. Bel Ry G Ryo Ry (6) 


F.(2).(3).(6). DF. Prop 
492311. F: ReCis>1.D. Ry | Ry = Bue Ry 
x92312. H: Re1— 1.2. Bal Bg = Ry | Ry = Ryo Ry [49231311] 


*x92:32. F:Re1— 1.2. (Ryo Ry) |(R w R)G Ry y Ry 


Dem. 
F.4342526. DF. (Reo By)|(R v E) Bal Ro Bal Ro Re [Ro Ra |Ë (1) 
F.49016132. D+. Ry| RE Ry. Ry| R G Ry (2) 
F.x90151. DF. Py | R C Ryl Re. Ry |R G Py | Py ` (3) 
F.(3).492312.2 H: Hp. 2. Bal RE Ryo Ry. Ry! RC Ry o Ry (4) 
H. (1). (2). (4). D F. Prop 
«9233. F:Re1—1.2.(Ro R),= Ryo Ry 

Dem. 
F 49018. Dh. Ry C(R 9 Ry. Ry G(R o Ry. 
[23°59] Dh. Ryo Ry G (RY By (1) 
t.«33:272. 5t. ro Re R)= INCR. 
[x90:15.x23:58] DF. IP (Rv R) E Ry o Ry | (2) 


F. #9232. 43434. DFs. Hp. D : S C Ryu R4.2.S|(Ro RF) Ban Ry (3) 


R&W I 37 
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F.(2). (3). «9117 Ro K SERyo Ry > 


R, oS 

F:.Hp.2: PePotid(Rw B). Dp. P G Ryo Ry: 
[x41151] 2: $Potid(E y R) c v g Ry: | 
[91:55] SA ER C Ry v Ry (4) 


F.(1).(4).2F. Prop 
49234 kiRel51.2.(RuR), = Ry o Ry 
Dem. 
t.«92:33.x9152.9 
F:Hp.2. 
(R v E), = (Reo Ry) (R o R) 
[*34°25°26] = Bal Ro Bal Ru Bal Ro Ry | R 
[x91:52:54:57] =R,w (1 PO Ro Be Bal EN Ro(INORuRuR,R)R oR, | 
[x50:65.371:192.472:59:591] 
=R.GRuINIRvu Ry URoRuIND'RuR¿PD'RuE o 
[x35:412.«91:502] 
=R vo VINOR v Eg Rv Re) DRY R, 
[91:75] = Ry vi Ry y Ry PAR eo Ref DR 
[335-441] = Ryu Ry: DF. Prop 


x93. INDUCTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD OF A RELATION . 
Summary of «93. 


For this number, we introduce three new notations, of which the first two 
will be used constantly, especially in the theory of series, while the third will 
be seldom used except in the present section. The two which are constantly 
used are 

BP, meaning ze D‘P —G*P 
and z minpa, meaning x ean C*P — P“a, 
te. x is a member of a and of Ob and no member of a precedes x in OP 

The letter B may be regarded as standing for “begins.” Thus if we take 
any member y of C*P, and proceed backwards and forwards as far as possible 
by P-steps, we obtain a series which may be called the “family” of y: this 
series, if it has a first term, has one which is a member of D*P — (*P; thus 
the members of Dr P — (I*P are the beginners of families. For example, if P 
is the relation of a peer to his heir, “BP” will mean “z is a peer who is not 
the heir of a peer”; thus s is the first of his family. If P is the relation of 
parent and child, *zBP" will be satisfied only by Adam and Eve; and so for ` 
other relations. 

The definition of B is 

B=2P (aeD'P- (AP) Df. 
— ; 
Hence B‘P=D‘P— ‘P. If Pis the generating relation of a series which 
has a first term, that first term is B'P; if there is a last term it is B*P. 

If a is any class, we may call a term x a minimum of a with respect to P 
if it is a member of a and of C“P, but does not follow any member of a, t.e. is 
not a member of Droa We denote this relation of x to a by “minp”; thus 
we have 

s minpa. =. xean CP — Pa, 
and the definition of minp is 
minp — #4 (æ ean C“P— Pa) Df. 
We shall also, when convenient, write “min (P)” in place of “ minp.” 
—» ` 
We have minpfa=an C* P — Pa. 


= 
If P is serial, minp‘a reduces to a single term if it is not null; thus if a 
class a has a first term, this term is minp‘a. We also put 
maxp=min(P) Df, 
and then max pa, if it exists, is the last term of a in the P-series. Thus if a 
37—2 
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— 
is the class of peers, and P is the relation of father to son, minpfa consists of 


those peers who are the first of their line, while Gg consists of those 
peers who are the last of their line. If a is a class of numbers, and P is 
the relation of less to greater, minp‘a is the smallest member of a (if it exists), 
and maxp‘a is the largest (if it exists). 


B and “maxp” and “minp” will be used constantly in connection with 
series, where the two latter will be considered in detail, but the present number 
is more specially concerned with a less general idea, namely that of genera- 
tions. Take, e.g. the relation of parent and child; let us call it P. Then 
the first generation consists of those who are parents but not children, 

— 
ie. BP; the second consists of those who are children but not grandchildren, 

Å y =? ; ; 
i.e. A“ P — AP: ie. TP — P“A'P, £e. minp“A“P; the third consists of those 
who are grandchildren but not great-grandchildren, ¿eë AP? — AR", ve, 
v > 
TP — Pq‘ P, i.e. minp*T*P?; and so on. Also we have 
> >. 
B'P=minpU (IP CCP); 
—À* 
hence the generations of P are minp“(“Potid‘P. Thus we put 
— 
gent P =minp“ (I“PotidéP DI, 
where “gen” stands for “generation.” 

When P is a kayo i relation, such as that of father and son, every 

generation is of the form TBP, where T is a power of P (including If C*P). 


When P is not a one-many relation, this is not in general the case. 


The generations of P do not in general exhaust the field of P. For z will 
only belong to a generation of P if z can be reached by successive P-steps 


— 

starting from a member of B*P. If some of the families constituting the 
field of P have no beginning, the members of these families will not belong 
to any generation of P. Such terms together constitute the class 


p'(Q**Pot P, : 
or pG**Potid* P, 
which is the same class. 

Thus the field of P may. be. divided into two mutually exclusive portions, 
s*gen*P and p° (“Pot P. 

The present number begins wit* some elementary properties of B and 
minp and maxp. We then («93:2— 275) consider such properties of genera- 
tions as do not demand any hypothesis as to P. We prove 
9325. F.gen'P e Cls* excl 


x93:261. +. pG*Pot*P =péA“PotidéP. p(I**Pot*P CAP 
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and we prove (*93'274'275) that s‘gen‘P and p“(““Pot“P are mutually exclu- 
sive, and together constitute C*P. We then proceed to a set of propositions 
(x93:3—-41) demanding that P should be one-many or many-one or one-one. 
We prove 
Y > 

«93:32. F:.Pel—+Cls.d:aegen’P.=.(qT). Te Potid'P.a= Té B° P 

v A 
*9336. F:Pel>Cls.>.sgentP= Py“ BP 


493381. F: PeCls—1.dizepA“Pot'P.=. Pwa CDP. xe 0P 

and various other’ properties of gen*P and p*(**Pot*P when Del — Cls. 
The propositions of this number are used throughout the rest of this 

section; they are also used in the cardinal theory of finite and infinite. The 


. early propositions, down to «93:12 inclusive, are also used in the theory of 
series. 


x9301. B=òP(zeD'P—-dAP) Df 
*9302. minp=min(P)=%%(wean CCP — Pa) DI 
x93021. maxp = max (P) = min (P) Df 
— ñ 
#9303. gen‘P = minp“CPotid‘P Df 
4931. HaBP.=.seDP-AP [#213.(#93-01)] 
— 
93101. H. BP = DP — AP [493-1 . x32:18] 
93102. F:0=BP.=.2=4(DP-(P).=.D'P-UPel me DP- GP 
[x93:101 . 53:4] 
493108. H. BSP = Cep -AP 
Dem. 
H. K229 3316.2 H. CP — (ebe D«P — CP (1) 


F.(1).x93101. DF. Prop 
>. > 
93104. FraBR.J. Ryfe= tae. Ry e= A 


Dem. 
'+.x«93'1. JF: Hp.2.««eC*R. 
[90:12] | 2. we Rain (1) 
+. #91504. big! Rn. D.ce GR: 
[Transp.«931]2 F: zBE .2 Rte =A (2) 
F.x01:542. IF:yRyr. y rn.) .yRyor: 
[32-18] Fi bag, D: Y=.. YE [a (3) 
H.(2). (3). Dk: CR CES EE dE E EE (4) 
F.(D.(4. Drep 3. Barong ` (5) 


F.(2).(5).3F. Prop 
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49311. b:aminpa.=.cceanC’P—P a [(x9302)] 


=> ` 
393'111. F.minp'a=an CP — Pa [*93:11 .x32:18] 
> > >. 
93112. +. BP = minp'D“P = minp“C“P 
Dem. | 
— ` 
F.KO3IIL.DH. minp DP = DP — PD P 
[*37-25] | =DP- qP 
— 
[x93:101] — BP | (1) 
| > > 
Similarly t.minpéC“P= BSP (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 
— N 
*93:113. F.minpa Can C“ P | [*93:111] 
*93:114. k. maxp= min (P) [(x93:021)] . 
x93115. F:zmaxpa.z.«cean CP — Pa [x9311114] 


en | 

*93116. F. maxp'a=an CP — P““q [*93:115 . 32:18] 
>v > > 

931117. +. B*P = maxp'A“P = maxp‘ 0P [x93:112:114] 

x93:118. F 


Du | : 
49312. +. B'P=O“P—D<P=0“P—D“P [93101108 . 3322122] 


— 
«Mmaxp'a Can Ct P [«93:116] 


> > 
x9313. F.minyU(TPCP)= BP [x50:5:52 . 93-112] 
— 
*93131. F. min? «I*P = AP — GP? 
Dem. 
> a Y 
F.«93'111.DF. minp'AP-=AP — Péq-p 
[«37:36] = (UP - U1*P*.3F. Prop 
Ss | 
x93132. H. minp AT = C*P a G*T — A(T | P) 
Dem. 
> - ` 
F. x93111. DF. minp'AT= C*P a AT — PT 
[*37:32] =CPaAdT-A(T[P).D+. Prop 


— 
x932. F:aegen'P.z.(qT).TePotid P .a — mm, AT 
[*37°67 . («93:03)] 
*9321. bF:aegen'P.z.(q7T).TePotid'P.a = Q*T— “(T| P) 
[493-2132 . 91-27] 
— 
x93'22. kF.B*Pegen*P [*93:2-13 . «01:35] 
x93:221. +. G*P—G*P*egen*P — [+98'2:181 . 91:351:23] 
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x93:23. 
Dem. 


x93:231. 
Dem. 


9324. 


Dem. 


583 
> > 
H. gen*P = u B*P vminp“A“PotéP 


H. 91:28 . «37:22. 

F . gen“P = entfert? | CCP) y mine “A“PotéP 
[453-31] — minp«T«1 | CCP) v mina“ Pot P 
[409-13] = BP v minp“A“PotéP 


HF. S, Pe Potid*P . S4 T .2 : OSC POAT .v. AT CPAS 


F.x91732.2 | 
F:Hp.2:(gqgM):S- M|P|T.v. T2 MIP|S: 

[4913] D:(qM):S=M|T|P.v.T=M|¡S|P (1) 
F.x8436. 2F:S-M|T|P.2.G*SCQ«T|P). 

[37:32] D.ASCPAT (2) 
Similarly tit n tees = (8) 
F.(1).(2).(3).2 +. Prop 


> -— 
F:S,TePotid*P. ST.. minds o minp UT = A 


F.4243. DH:ABCPAT.2.AS-PAAT=A. 

[x24:34] 5.084 AT Bette A. 
[x24:34] 5 .((I*8 — PTS) a (AT — PAT) =A. 
[493° P >. min Ts o mins T=A (1) 


F. Da 


93:25. 


Dem. 


ST 
F.(1). 


— 
:q TC Pas. 2. min, «T«S aminp “T= A (2) 


(2) . 93231 . D F . Prop 
H. gen*P e Cls? excl 


F.x30:37 . Transp . D 
—> > 
F:. S, TePotid*P . a = minpA“S. 8=minp AT .a+8.2: 


S, T e PotidéP.S4+T': 


[«493:24]2 : a n B = A (1) 
k. (1) 11113554.) 

> > 
F:.(qS). S € Potid'P .a=minp (US: an. TePotidéP.8=minp' AT: 


a+8:I.anB=A (2) 


F.(2).*93:2.2F:a, Begen'P .a+8.J.an8=A (3) 
F.(3).«x841.2F. Prop 
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> > 
«9326. F:8,TePotid*P. Te| S*Pot*P . D. minj*T*S n min, UT = A 


Dem. | 
F.x91:24.2 F : Hp. 2. Te |S** j PePotideP. 
[*43111.«3767] | 2.(q4M).T- MIP |S. 
[x91:3]  D.GM).T=M|S|P. 
[¥84'36.43732] ^ 2.G*TCP*«I*S. 
[24:3] D.AT—PAAS-A., | 
[x24:34] >. (158 PAS) a (T*T— POAT) =A. 


—> -— 
[*x93-111.«91-27] D. mind's o minp«T*7 = A : DE. Prop 
*93:261. +. p «T Pot’ P = p*G*Potid*P . p'A“Pot'PCAP 
Dem. 


-F.*91:23. Dt. (U“Potid*P =U“Pot'P v dI | CP) 


[*50:5:52] = Ui Dot D o UC“ P 
F.(1).*53:14. Dt. pd“ Potid’P — p*G*Pot*P a OP 
F.x40:12.x91:351. D+. pé A“PotP CAP 
F.(2).(3).x22:621.2 +. Prop 

*9327. H:waelC'P.J:axzmesgen'P.=.zepA“Pot“P 

Dem. 

F.x40:11.x10:51.2 

H.vamesgen'P.=:aegen“P.J, .xmea: 

[93:21] : T e Potid*P . Dr. x e AT — A(T |P): 

[x4'53.x5'6] : TePotid'P .zeAT.Ip.ze A(T|P) 

F.x50:5:52.0 E: eC P.D. xe d(I] CP) 

F.(1).(2).DHi:zeC“P.JianesyenP.=: 


Mont 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 


e (IP CP): TePotid'P.ze AT. 3, x € AT | P): 


[x91:371] = : T e Potid*P . O4. x e UT: 
[*40°41] =:wepU“Potid*P : 
[x93:261] = : x e p **Pot*P :: D+. Prop 


x93:271. E. CP — s'gen*P = p*G*Pot*P 


. Dem. 
E.x5:332.«0327 . DF : 2e CP —s'genfP.z.veCP.zep*GOC*Pot'P. 
[*93°261.%4°71] z.cep«I«*Pot*P: DH. Prop 
«93272. | .s*gen‘P CCP 
Dem. 
H.x93:2:113.J)t:raegenP.J.(qAT).TePotid'P .a CUT. 
[91:27] 2.aCCP 


F.(1).x40151.2 F. Prop 


(1) 
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. «93273. F. CP — p*(**Pot*P —s'gen*P («93971272 . 24492] 
x93274. H. CP —s'gen*P u p«T«Pot*P. [w24:411.93:271:272] ` 
193275. F.s'gen'P n p«T**Pot*P — A ` [x93:271 . 24:21] 
> v = 
«933. F: Pel—Cls.TePotidP.D.minp'A“T= T6B6P 
Dem. 
Y — x ` 
+. #7138 93101. 3F:Hp.2. TS BP = TD P — TET P 


[x87:25] | = TD P — T“ PDP 
[x37-33.«91-3] `= TDP PTD P 
[X93:111.491-27] = minp T“DP (1) 
F.x91:271.x37:271.2 F: T e Pot*P . 2. TDP = TT (2) 
H. «5055159. 5t:T-ITFOP.2.T*D«P- DP. 

[x93-112] >. min T«D«P — BP 

[498-13] = minj«T*T (3) 
F.(2) (3) 91:23. Dt:T'ePotidéP.2. minp DP = mine ET (4) 
F. (1). (4). D K. Prop 


v -— 
*9331. F: Pel—5 Cls.2. P**minp*(*7 = minp*G«(T| P) 
Dem. 
+ .*«71°38 93:111. «37:265 . 2 


` — ` vou 
F: Hp. 3. Pèmin AT = PSAT — P“ PET 


[437-32]  =QG“(T|P)— P*G«T| P) 
> 
[*93-111.x34-36] = min‘ ‘(T| P): 2t . Prop 


Y => 
*9332. H:.PelCk.J:aegenP.=.(qT). TePotidP.a= TBP 
[x93:2:3] 
«93:33. h:Pel—Cls.aecgen“P. D. P “ae gen*P 
[4932-31 . #91-28-281] 


v > 
*93°34. F: Pel— Cls. D. P*B'Pegen'P [93:22:33] 


+9335. t:Pel—Cls.acgen'P. T e Potid*P . D. Tae gen*P 

Dem. 
H. «01:341 . «37-33 434-2. D | 
tS, T c Potid*P . a = S*B*P . 2 . SIT PotidéP. Teea= (OnvS|T)*B*P. (1) 
F.(1).39332 D+ : Hp(1). Pel Cls. D . Tae gen*P (2) 
F.(2). «10112385 .x93:32 . D H. Prop | 
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v =~ 
«93:36. -F:Pel>Cls.>.sgen'P=Py “BP 


Dem, 
F.«x93:32.2 F :: : Hp.2:. 


yesgen'P.=:(qT). TePotid'P.ye TBP: 

[*37:105] stet, ei, T e Potid*P . xe BP. aTy: 
[x11:55] | =:(qx):x BP: : (47). T e Potid*P . zTy: 
[41°11] =:(qz).ze BP . æ (ŝ‘Potid‘P) y : 

[x91:55] ““=:(qa).ze BP DP yy: 

[x37:105] =:ye PBP ::2F . Prop 


` km d 
x9337. F:Pel— Cls.2.CP=P4 BP o p*G*Pot*P. [«93:274:36] 


«9338. Hi. PelCls.D:zepA“Pot'P.=. Pwa CAP . ze OP 


Dem. 
F.x93:271:36 . D 
Fi: Hp.):.cep U“PotP. 
[x37:105.*10:51] 


vo > 
eet, ce Py“ BP: 
— 
see C PiyPgr.2,. ye BP: 


i 


Ho gd 


[93:101.*22:84"8] ce OP: yPy0. dy ye AP o — D'P: 
[x90:13.«33:16] =:aeC'P:yPya.D,. 

ye(IPvuv—-DP)a (AP v D‘P): 
[*22:69.24-21] =:zeCPiryPwae.D, ye A“P::I+. Prop 


493381. t:.PeCls—1.D:wepA“PotiP. =. Pwo CDP. ne 0P 


x93382. F: Pcl—1.2:zep'T*Pot*P n p'G«Pot*P , — 
-> «— 
Pyme Peta C D“P a GCOP.zeC P. [403:88381261 . 9031311] 


— >». 
«934. F:Pel=>Cls. G*PCD'P.q!1B*P.TePotid*P.2.9g! min AT 


Dem. 
F.49313. 2F:Hp.2.g !minj AU P CP) (1) 
F.x93:113. 433181 . D F :. Hp . D : mine AT C D*P : 
[x37:431] 5:17! mine“? .2D.7! Péminp UT : 
[x93-31] >. q min A (T|P) (2) 


H. (1) .(2).*91:17 F. Prop 


«93:41. H:Pel—Cks.APCDP.nq! BP. >.genPe Cie ex? excl 
[*93:2:4-25 . «84:13 . 24-63] 
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«93:412. H. Pp Pot’P Cp'A“Pot'P 


Dem. 
F. X93261 . D F. P*«p«T«Pot«P = P*«p«T«PotidcP 
[40°37] C pé P“A“PotidéP 
[x43411] C p«1^ | P**Potid*P 
[*91:24] C p'epoteP . 3L. Prop 

x9342. +:Pel=>Cls.D. Pepi Pot P = = SU "Te? 

Dem. | 

F.393:261 . D H. PeepeeePote P = P'pA“Potid'P | (1) 


F.(1) #7234 91-35 . #1024. D 
F: Hp. >. P“pedePoteP = p Peeedecpotide P 


[x43411] = pe“) PeePotide P 
[91:24] = pTI**Pot*P : D +. Prop 
493431. F. p«T**Pot*P = stier) PeePote P 
Dem. 
` F.x91:264:304. Db. Pot*P- iP o | P*PottP, 
[53:14] DH. p«T*PotP = AP n rette) P“Pot P. 


[*91-271-283.%40°151-23] D F . p«(T**Pot*P = p«T«| P**Pot*P . 2 H. Prop 


The following propositions, not being needed in subsequent propositions, 
are here inserted without dos d for the sake of their intrinsic interest. 


4935. +: TePotidP.2. PT = PT = Tj “Potid“P =| T“Potid“ P 


49351. +: TePottP.D.Pot*T C P. T C PoteP 


F 
49352. F: Te Pot!P .2 . pA" Pot' T =p APT = psO“Pot“P 
49853. F:S,TePottP aS. 3. (qp) -y(S| Da 
#93'54. tk: SePot'P.abe.2.zep“A“PotP 

9355. F.O(P, ^ I) CpA“PotP 

9356. Fig UPM ATD).J.q!pA“PotP 


#94. ON POWERS OF RELATIVE PRODUCTS 


Summary of *94. . 


. In this-number we shall be-chiefly concerned with propositions connecting 
powers of R|S with powers of S|R. If P is. a power of R|S, S| P | R will be 
a power of s. R. HP is a power of -R | S, it is a product of the form 


(R|8)|(R|S)|...|(RI 8). 
If we transfer the initial R to the end, we get a power of S| R. Thus Gage 
is a power of S| R, say T, such that 
PIR=R|T. 
If Re1>Cls. “(R | SyC D“R, we find 
RIGSIBKSIR).. pes (R|S)| (RS)... (R | S) 
by. rearranging and observing that R| R-I PD'R. Thus 
Rel— Cis. G(R|S) CDR . P itè A-G), Ze Pot SJR.P=R| TIR 
Expressions of the form R| T| R are constantly needed. They will be 
specially dealt with in *150,: and will occur constantly in the sequel. 
The above connections of Pot“@R | 8) and Pot*(S | R) are embodied in the 
following proposttions: 
X9414. H. | R“Pot(R|S)=R | “Pot (S[R) 
x9421. +. Pot (S| R) 2 GI R)'*(|Pot*(E |.S) v tI] 
#9431. F:Rel=>Cls. I«ER| S) CD'R.2. Pot(R|S)=(R|| R)“Pot(S | R). 
From «94-4 to «94/54, the propositions are all concerned with p“Q“(RJ S) 
and p*C**(S | R). We prove 
X945. +. p*T**Pot*«(S | R) = p*G** E | *Pot*(S | R) 
X9401. +: Rel—+Cls.d. p«T*Pot«S| R) — RPA“Pot (R EA 
Finally we prove (94:53:54) that1f either R is one-one aud “(R |S) C D*R, 
or Š is one-one and (F(S|R)CD“S, then "DR |S) is -similar to 
. p*d**Pot*(S | E). 

The only proposition of this mum ber which:is ever subsequently referred 
to is the last, «9464, which, owing to the fact that the Schróder-Bernstein 
theorem has been already proved (*73°88), is only used in 95:23. But:x95:23 
itself is. never referred to again. The reader may therefore omit the reading 


of the propositions of this number (as.also of *95) without detriment: to the 
understanding of what follows; he should, however, read the summaries. 
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The chief importance: of the propositions in the present; number is. when 
R and S fulfil the hypothesis of the Schróder-Bernstein theorem, 1.6. 
R,Se1—1.G*R C D'S.Q*8 C DER. 


In this case, R|S gives what we may cail a “reflexion” of DR into part 
of itself; this part may be again reflected by R |S into a part. of itself, and so. 
on. The terms in D'R which are eliminated sooner or later by this process of 
reflexion constitute s‘gen‘(R | S), since any one reflexion eliminates terms which 
constitute one generation of R|S. The terms not eliminated by any number: 
of reflexions constitute p*(**Pot*(R|S). These. two: sets of terms together 
constitute D“(R | 8), i.e. DR. In this number and. «95 we shall prove that, 
with the Schróder-Bernstein hypothesis, 

s*geh*( R.| S) sm s‘gen(S | B) . p'A“ Pot (R | S) sm p*GC*Pot*(S.| R). 


These two propositions together yield a proof of the Sehróder-Bernstein 
theorem, in virtue of «93:274:275. This proof is essentially. the same as 
Bernstein's published originally by Borel*. | 


The nature of the two proofs of: the Schréder-Bernstein theorem, namely 
Zermelo’s (that given in *73).and.Bernstein’s (that to be given in this number 
and *95) will be best apprehended by: means of figures. 

In Zermelo’s proof, we first: prove that if R is one-one, and 8 is a class 
contained in Dr R and containing. A“R, then 8 is similar both to D“R and to 
(I*R. In the figure, the points of the outer rectangle form D*R, those of the 


D'R 


inner rectangle form UR, and those of the outer oval form 8. Thus the.shaded 
portion of the figure is 8 — “R. We now define a elass.of classes x by the 
following characteristics: a is a member of «if (1) a is. contained in DR, 


(2) a contains the whole of the shaded. area, (3) R“ C a, ue. if z is a member 
of a, so is any term to which z has the relation R. Our proposition is obtained 
by. considering gie, (e the area common to all the members of x. We prove 


* Lecons sur la théorie des fonctions (Paris, 1898), Note:1 (pp. 102—7). 
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(*73°81) that p*x e k, and (*73°811) that R« ‘« does not contain any of the 
p Ap y 


shaded area. In the figure, Rp is the smaller oval. We then prove (*73°83) 
that p*x consists entirely of the shaded portion and the smaller oval. Hence 
B (the larger oval) consists of two mutually exclusive parts, namely p‘« and 


aR- — Ben x, the latter being that part of the inner rectangle which lies 
outside the inner oval. Assuming now that R is one-one, Div is similar to 


Rpte; hence, adding AR- Rip! x, it follows that Bis silar to UR, and 
therefore to D“ R. 

In order to obtain hence the Schróder-Bernstein her it is only 
necessary to replace R by R|S and 8 by GS, and to assume further that 
S is a one-one whose domain contains GR. Then DR=D4R| S), and we 
obtain (7387) G‘SsmD‘R, and therefore D‘S sm D“R, which was to be 
proved. 

In Bernstein’s E we have the two relations R and 8 from the beginning. 
In the left-hand part of the figure, the outer rectangle is D‘R, which = D“(R| S), 


D'R D'S 


_ G'(SIR) 


the oval is (I“S, and the second rectangle is A(R |S). Thus the points of the 
outer but not the second rectangle form the first generation of.R|S. Within 


G*(R|S) we can form a third rectangle, which will be S“R“A(R|S), 
te. A(R|S?. The points belonging to the second rectangle but not to the: 
third form the second generation of R|S. We can proceed in this way to 
continually smaller rectangles. The points which sooner or later are left outside 
some rectangle form s‘gen“(R | S); those which are common to all the rectangles 
form p*G**Pot*(R| S). A similar analysis, exhibited in the right-hand part of 
the figure, may be applied to D‘S, which is thus divided into s*gen*(S | R) 
and p*U“Pot(S|R). We prove in this number (*94°53) that, with a 
hypothesis which is part of the hypothesis of the Schróder-Bernstein 
theorem, p*(**Pot*( R | S) sm p“A“Pot (S| R); in the next number (x95:71) 
we prove that with the hypothesis of the Schróder-Bernstein theorem, 
s“gen(R | S) sm s*gen*(S| R). Hence by addition, Dr Ram D*S. 
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«94:12. F: Pe Pot(R|S).5.(q7). Te Pot(S|R).P|R=R(T 
Dem. 
F.x3421. J2F.(R|S)|] R= R|(S| R) . (1) 
F. 91°36. 434-27. OF: TePot(S| R). P| R=B|T.2. 
T|S|RePot(S|R).P|R|S|R=R|T|S|R. 

[*10:24] 2.(AT). T'ePot (S|[R).P|R|S|R=R]|T' (2) 
F.(2).31011:23.5 : (FT). T ePot(S|R).P|R=R|T.). 

(47^). T ePot (S|[R).P|R|S|R=R|T' (3) 
F.(1).(3).*91:171.>F. Prop 


#9413. +: Te Pot'(S| R). A, GË), P ePot*(R|S). ms: RiT 
[Proof as in *94°12] 


#9414. H. | R“Pot(R|S8)=B|Pot(S| R) 


Dem. 
F 9412 .48-111:1 . 4871.5: Pe Pot(R|S).>.| RP e R|'*Pot«S| R): 
[*37:61]2 F . | R*“Pot(R | S) C R|eePot“(8 | R) (1) 


H. 494-13 . 4311-101. 487-1.) 

F: Te Pot(S| R). D. R|Te| R“Pot(R|8): 
[37°61] D+. R|“Pot(S| R) C | R“Pot(R | S) (2) 
+. (1). (2). 2 F. Prop 


#942. F: PePot(R|S)vi'l.>.S8|P| Re Pot(S| R) 
Dem. 

F.*3421.32F.S|(R|S)| R=(S| Ry. ` 
[x91:352] Dt. S| (BR S)| R e Pot(S| R) | (1) 
F.x3421.x01:282.2 
F:S|P| RePot(S| R). 2. S|(P| R|/S)| R=(S|P|R)|S|R. 

(S|P| R)| S| RePot«S|.R) (2) 
+. (1). (2) «91171 ELL LR e Pot (SR) Ss IÐ) 5 
F: Pe Pot(R|S).3.8| P| Re PotS| R) (3) 
F.x504.x91351.2 k. S| I| Re Pot(S| R) (4) 
H. (3). (4). D k. Prop 


*94°201. F:TePot(S| R).2.(qP). Pe Pot'(R|S) vil. T2S|P|R 
Dem. 
F.x*504.4*5116. D+H.S|R= S|I| R.IecPot(R| S)uvT. 
[10:24] >F. (TP). PePot(R|S)uT.S|R= S|P|R (1) 
H . +91:282 .*34-21. D+: :PePot%(R|S).T=S|P|R.2. 
P|R|SePot(R|S).T|S| R= S|(P| R|S)| R. 
[10:24] 2.(qQ) -QePot(R|S). T|S|R=S|Q|R (2) 
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+. 504. «3421.2 
F:P=I.T=8|P|R.2.TISIR=S|(R|S)| R. 
[x91351] D. a. Qe Pot(R| 8). T|S|R=S|Q|R (3) 
F.(2).(3). KIOIL23.D H: (FP). PePot(R|S)utI.T=S|P|R.D. 

(o (40)-QePot(R|S).T|S¡R=5S|Q|R. 
[22:58] D. (JQ). QePot«R|S)u I. T|S|R- S|QIR (4) 
SIR,(qP). PePot(R|S) vel. T2 S|P|R 
P, $T 


F.(1).(4) . 91:71 . OF. Prop 


x9421. F.Pot«S| R) - (S | Ry*(Pot(R |S) vi 
Dem. | 
+ 494-2. 443112. 43761. 2F.(S| R)*(Pot«R|S) vT) CPot(S|R) (1) 
H . 94-201 .343:102 . 437-1. DH. Pot (S|R) C(S|-R)*(Pot«(R|S) Gef (2) 
F.(1).(2). DP. Prop 
#9422, F: A“RCD'S.v.DS$CAR:2.. 
Pot*(S | R) — (S || Ry*Potid«R | S) 


Dem. 
+ «04:21 . 43-112 504 53:31 . D 
F. Pot«(S | R) =(S || R)“Pot(R | S) v “S| R) (1) 
F.«387321.2F: G*RCD4S.2.D'R = D(R|S). 
[433-161] 2.D*RCO«R|&). 
[50:63] | 2.IFC(R|S)| R- R. 
[84:28] D.SITNC(R[S)|R=S]R. 
[43-112] 23. (S|RITPO(R|S)=S|R (2) 
Similarly E: DISCAR.D.(S|RyTPO(R|S)=8|R — (3) 


F.(1)-(2).(3).5 
+; Hp. >. Pot(S| R) - (S| R)*Pot«R | S) v (8 || RI PO(R|S) 
[19128] — = (S || Ry'*Potid(R | S) : 2 F . Prop 

4943. F: ReI—Cl.A(RIS)CDR.2: 


Pe Pot(R}S).= (aT). Te Pot(S| R). P= R|T| R 
Dem.. 


t.x9412. DF:PePot«(B|S).2.(qT) . Pe Pot'(S|R). PIRIR= RITIR (1) 
F.491271.2 F Hp. D: P e Pot(R| 8). D, dep CDR. 
[72:6] D.P|[R|R=P (2) 
F.(1).(2). 2F:. Hp. D: PePot(R|8).2. 
(qT).TePot(S|RY.P=R{T|R (3) 
F-49413. 2F:TePot(S| R).2. | 
(GP). PePot(R|S).P|RIR=R|T|R (4 
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F.(2).(4). Ez. Hp.D:TePot(S| R).2. ` | . 
(aP). PePot(R|S).P— R|T|R. 


[13-195] | 2. R|T| Re Pot(R|S): 

[1312] 2:TePot(S| R). P= R|T| R. 2. Pe PotR| S) (5) 
F.(b),x10112193.2 

ki Hp. D: (41). TePot(S|R). P=R|T|R.>.PePot(R|S) (6) 


F. (3). (6). D F. Prop 
x94'31. F:Eel—Cls. GKR|S) CD'R.2.Pot(R| S) - (R| R)“Pot(S |R) 

[x943] 

The following ‘series of propositions lead up to the proof that when 
Rel—1.A(R|S)CDR, or Se1+1.0(S|R)CD‘S, we have 
` pUA“Pot<(R | S) sm p“A““Pot (S| R). 

*944 FE. p'G**Pot'(E | S) = p*T«*| S| R*Pot«(R |S) 

= pS R“Pot(R | S) 

= pS“ Rd“ Pot(R |S) 


Dem. 
F.«93:431.2F. PA Pot (R |S) = PA“ | Gt | S*Pot*(E PM 
[*43:201.37:33] = ps“ | S**| R“Pot(R | S) (1) 
[43-411] | | -pS"G«|ER*Pot(R|S) — (2) 


[k43:411] = p'S“R“C“Pot(R|S) — (3) 
F.(1).(2).(8). D + . Prop | 


x94401. +. pI*Pot«(R | S) — p*G**R | “S| “Pot(B| 8) 
Dem. 
F.x93:431 . «91:304 . 2 
E. p*T«Pot«R | S) = pT*(R | S) |*Pot«(R | S) | 
[«43:2.k3733] ^ —p'G«R|**S|**Pot«R|S). D+. Prop 
*94:402. H. pCR |A C pdr | 
Dem. f 
F.«4311.x3436.2 H. (P). G-R|'PCQP (1) 
- F.(1).540451. DH. Prop 


«94:41. F:Sel-—OCls. A(S| R)CD*S.2. 
S*«p***Pot«(R | S) = p*CI**| R*Pot«R | S) 


Dem. 
F.34012 . «01:351 . E. p*T«*| R*Pot«(R | S) CA RR) 
[*43:111] CG«R |S| R) 


[34:36] CG*S|R) (1) 


'R&W I ` 38 
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k.(1). D+: Hp. 2. p'^*| Spent bi 8) C D'S. 


[*72:502] 3. pa] RéPot (R| S) = suse mir! R*Pot*(R | S) 
[472-34] = Se posee R**Pot*(R | S) 
[x944] = S“p'U“Pot(R|S): D E. Prop 


49442. F: Rel— Cls. D. R*p*G«Pot«(R | S) 2 p«T**| R*Pot«(R | 8) 
Dem. 
+ #7234. DF: Hp. 2 . Rp Pot(R | 8) =p RA“ Pot(R | 8) 
[x43411] = p°“ | R“Pot(R|S):3 F . Prop 
«9443. H:R,Sel>Cls. (S| R) CD'S.2. 
SpA Pot(R |.S) = R“PA“Pot (R|[S) [x94-41:42] 

494441. F: Sel Cls. (S| R)CD*S.2. 

S“PA“Po (R|S)=p'A“R|“Pot(S|R) [941441] 
x94442. F: Re1— Cls. 2 . Rép'A“Pot (R|S)=p'A“R |“Pot(S] R) 

[94:14:42] 


x945. kep A“ Pot (S|R)=p'A“R |*Pot*(S | R) 
Dem. 

H . #94402 . D H. p'G** R |**Pot*(S | R) CpA“Pot (S] R) (1). 
F.x94:402. 2 H. p«T**8 |**R | *Pot*(S | R) Cp UR | **Pot*(S | E). 
[x94401] Dt. pí Pot(S| R) C pCI** | «Pot*(S | R) (2) 
F.(1).(2). DE. Prop 

49451. F:Rel— Cls.2.pG*Pot(S| R) = R< p*G**Pot*( R | o 
[*94-5:449] 


#9452. F:Sel- Cls.G«S| R)CD'S.2. 

p *Pot«(S | R) = S“pA Pot (R| S) | [945441] 

#9453. H:Rel—1.A(R|S)CDR.9. 
p'Q**Pot«( E | S) sm p*G**Pot*(S | R) 

Dem. 

. «93:261. D H. p'A“Pot (R]S)CA(R]S) (1) 
. (1). Dt: Hp.2.p'G*Pot (E | S)CD*R (2) 

.(2) 94:51 «73:21. D F. Prop 


F 
F 
F 
49454. k:Sel—»l.A(SIR)CDB.2. péA“Pot (R|S) sm péT“Pot (S|R) 


SR 
( s 
X04 33 Te El 


[Or, «94:52 . «03:261 . 73:22] 
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x946. Fi RIS=S|R.D:MePot'R.N ePoòt'8.D.MI/N=N|M 
Dem. E 
F.x342128.2 F: Hp.M|S=S|M.>.M|R|S=S|M|R (1) 
Qm M|S=8| M 
E) ALT 


F:. Hp. Me Pot“R. 2: M|S—-S|M: (2) 
2:NePot*S.2.M| N= N| H :.3 F. Prop 


49461, F: R|S-S|R.2:MePot*R. 2. M |I S, | M: 
| NePotS.2.N| Rw = Rw | N 


Dem. | 
F.x4342. DF. MIS 8M | Pot*S (1) 
F.(1).4946.2 +: Hp. MePot*R. 2. M |S, = 4| M*Pot*S 
[x43421] =S. IM (2) 
ay SR, 5t:Hp.NePot*$.2. N| Roo = Rog | N (3) 


F.(2).(8). Dt. Prop 
49462. +: R|S-S|R.2. Ryo | Sj, = Spo | Roo 


Dem. | 
F 43:49 94:61 . D F: Hp. 2. A, | Spo =š | Roo‘ Pot‘ S 
- [5437421] | = Sy | Ryo: 2 H. Prop 
x9463. F: R|S=S|R.D2.(R| S), G Ryo | Spo 
Dem. 
 F.«91502. JF. RISC Ryl So (1) 
t.x«94:61. 2F:Hp. MH CR, |S.,-.2.M|R|SCGC R, | R|S, | Si 
[x91:511] | ERyo|Soo (2) 
F.(1).(2). 91171.2F:- Hp. 2: MePot(R|S).3. MC Rol S, : 
[41:151] 2 : (R ] So E Roo | Spots D H. Prop ` 
«94:64. F:R|S—-S| R.D.(RIS)K Ryl Sy 
Dem. 
F.x34:36 . 2F.D«R|S)CD'R.G«S| R)CG*R. 
[33:16] | JF:Hp.2.C«R|S)CC*E (1) 
Similarly F:Hp.2.C«R|8)CC*8 (2) 


H. (1). (2). 506.3531. OF: Hp. D. IF CAR | S)CGIFC*R|IT|C*S (3) 
F.(3).94:63.91:54. DE. Prop 


38—2 


*95. ON THE EQUI-FACTOR RELATION 
Summary of *95. 


The purpose of this number may be explained as follows. Consider the 

series of relations 
R, P|R|Q, P| R|@, P| R| Q,...; 

it is required to find a means of defining this series without the use of numbers. 
If we used numbers, and had the definition given later (#301) of P”, where v is 
any finite integer, the general term of the series would be P” | R| Q”. But we 
have not yet defined numbers, and we therefore desire some means, not 
involving numbers, of expressing what is intended when we say that, in 
a given term of the series, the same power of P and of Q is to be involved. 
This we do as follows. Using the definition of P|| Q in «43, we have 


PIRIQ=(P|[QR. P|R|Q=(P[QR. P*| R| QS (P|| QR .... 
Thus the general term of our series is got by taking any power S of 
(P || Q), and forming S‘R. The whole of the terms of the series are therefore 


constituted by the terms which have to R the relation (P||Q)y; Ze they are 
isg«P || Q)«]*R. For convenience of notation we put" 


(PQ) =sg‘{(P 1Q)x) Dft [x95] 
Thus the class of relations we wish to consider is (PxQ)“R. 


To illustrate the nature of (PxQ)“R, suppose R is the relation “first 
cousin,” while P is the relation of child to parent and Q is the relation of 
parent to child. Then P|.R|Q is the relation “second cousin,” P?| R|Q* 
is the relation “third cousin," and so on. Thus (PxQ)“R is the class of all 
relations of cousinship which do not involve a difference of generation; and 
“æ [S*CPQ)'R] y” will mean “æ is a cousin of y in the same generation.” 


Most of the propositions in this number are inserted because they are 
required in the proof of *95°52, which states that, under suitable circum- 
stances, SL Fav el at This proposition itself is proved mainly because 
it is required in the proof of *95°63, which states that, if P,Q are one-one's 
each of which has its converse domain contained iñ its domain, and if the 
first generation of P is similar to the first generation of Q, then the sum 
of the generations of P is similar to the sum of the generations of Q. This 
leads immediately to a proposition (*95°71) which is half of the Schröder- 
Bernstein theorem (the other half being *94°53 or *94°54), namely: “If ` 


* This notation is used in the present number only. In +257, we shall introduce a different 
and wholly unconnected meaning for (P+Q). A temporary definition is indicated by the letters 
"Dft" followed by a reference in square brackets to the number or numbers in which the 
definition is used. 
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R and $ are one-one's each of which has its converse domain contained in the 
domain of the other, then the sum of the generations of R | Š is similar to 
the sum of the generations of S | R.” 


*95°01. (PxQ)=sg‘{(P |i Q)y}  Dft[x95] ` 
«951. bi: Me(PkQ*R.z:. Rep: Neu.2y.P|N|Qen:2,. Mey 
Dem. 
H. #32718 . (95:01). 2 
Fir Me(PeQ)‘R.=:. M (P | xR :. 
[90:11] =:MeC(P|Q:.Neug.T(P|[QN. Da n-Tep: 
| | Reu:2,.Mepn:. 
[*43:302:102] zuNeu.T-—-P|NIQ.Opry.Teu: Reu:2,.Mey:. 
[13:191] =:.Nep.Iy.PIN[Qep:Rep:D,.Mep:: +. Prop 
#9511. F:.pR:PN.Iy.P(PINIQ): 2: Me(P«QNR.Du.pM 
Dem. A 
ni ØR), > | 
Fi: Me(P4QYR.D PR: oN .Dy.6(P|N|Q):3.6M (1) 
F.(1).Comm .*10°11:21. 2 F. Prop 
x9512. E: Me( PQ) R. Dy. 6 (P|M|Q): 3: N e (PQ) R-UR.Dy- oN 
Dem. i 
HF. 443-112 , D 


Fi. Hp.=: Me(PxQYER. Dy. d (PI QSM): 
[x37:63] =: N (P || Q*(PkQYR . Dy. ON (1) 
F.xooa11 IØ, > 
F:Ne(PxQ*R—UR.2.N e(P |Q(QR (2) 
F.(1).(2). D+. Prop 

*95°13. t.Re(PaQNR [x95:1] 

x95131. +. P| R|Q et Da PB 

Dem. 


«90151 719. 5 cis (P9) R.D.S(PliQyk (1) 
E. (1) 343-102 . (49501). D F . Prop 

F: Me(PxQYR.2.P|M|Qe(P&Q*R 

[x90172 SC I 43:102 | 


*95:132. 
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*9514. kt: dR: Ne(P&QUR.6N.2y.0(P|N|Q:2: Me(P&QUR.24.0M 
Dem, 
F. x95'13:132. DF :. Hp.D: 
PR.Re(P«Q“R:Ne(PaQYR.QN.Dy .PINIQe (Px«QYE. PPINIQ): 
[95:11] D : M € (P+Q)*R . Dy. M e(PXQY'R . pM :. D +. Prop 
The use of x95'11 in the last line of the above proof proceeds by sub- 
stituting M e (P+Q)'R . $M for $M. 


x9521. F:Me(PxQY E.2.(qS, T). Se Pot“P vi“T. TePottQui 7. M=BS|R|T 

Dem. 
F.x504.2 k. R- IURI. 
[*51:16] DF. (45, T).SePot'PuifT. TePot'QueT. R2S|R|T (1) 
F.x91:36:351 . «50:4. «34:27:28. D 
H:SePot"Pou(ifT.TePot'QuiT.M=S|R|[T.D. 

P|SePot*Pu I. T|Q € Pot'Que'T.PIMIQ=(P[ISJIR[(TIQ. 

[11:36] >.(4, 5", T"). S'ePot*«Pu I. T' ePot*Qu «T. PIMIQ=S'|RIT” (2) 
F.(2).X111135.2D 
F: (48,7). Se Pot'P uel. Te Pott Qui I. M-S|R|T.ÓD. 

(qS, T). SePot*P o I. Te Pot*Qu v1. P|M|Q— SIRE (3) 
H. (1). (8) . 9511.2 F. Prop 


x95211. F: ARC CQ. M c(PxQYR. D. 
(qS, P). S € Pot*P v I . Te Potid*Q. M= S|R|Z 


Dem. 
H. x50-62:4 . 2 FE: Hp. 2: SIR|Z P CQ = SIRI: 
[451:239.91:23] D:(4S, T). SePot*PuitI.TePotid'Q.M=S|R|T.=. 
(as, T) . SePot*Put'I. TePot*Qui I. M-S|R|T:- 
[95-21] D: (458, T). SePot*PutI.T ePotidQ.M=S|R|T:. 
| DF. Prop 


x95212. F: DR CCP. Me(PxQ)R.D. 
(qs, T). SePotid*P. Te Pot*Qu el. M=S|R|T 
[Proof as in «95:211] 


49522. F:D'RCC'P.ORC CQ. Me(P«QR.D. 
(qS, T) . Se Potid*P . Te Potid*Q. M = SIRI T 
[Proof as in «95:211] 

«95:221. +: Te Pot'Q.3.(qS).Se Pot P. S|R|T e(PxQ)R 

Dem. ü 
H. x95131 . x91351. D +. (ën, SePot*P. S| RK[Qe(P«Q) R (1) 
F.x05132.2 
F:SePot*P.TePot*Q. S| £,|Te(PXQY*R.D2.P| S|R|T|Qe(PxQY HR. 
[91:36] > .(qS’). 8 ePot'P.S|R|T|Qe(P«QYR (2) 
F.(1).(2). x91373.2F . Prop 
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x95222. F: Se Pot*P.2.(qT).TePot*Q. S! R| Te(PxQY'R 

[Proof as in «95:221] 
*9523. F: Me(PxQ)R.D.M (Py: QO.) R 


Dem. 
H .*32:18 . (95-01). DH: Hp. D. M (P I| Og K 
[x43-202] 5.M (P) COR. 
[*43°202.%94°64] 2.M ((P DR (| Dy} R. 
[(«91:01:02)] 23.M(P4 Q.) R- D+. Prop 


9524. F:Me(PkQYR.2.M(Q,|D4) R [Proof as in «95:23] 
x95:3. H.G! R.UAQCDQ. UA “RCD Q. 2: Te Pond, 2.4! RIT 
Dem. 


F. 5062. >F: Hp. 2. RIZ[|CQ= R. 

[*13:12] D. 1R|(I [ CQ) (1) 
F.«91:27 .33181.29 F :. Hp. T'e Potid*Q. 3: «TC DQ : f 
[*34:35] I:A!T.D.ANTQ (2) 


F.(1).(2).x91:371.2t. Prop 
x95301. H: T! R.DPCAP.DRCAP.D:SePotid'P.D.qA'1S8|R 

[Proof as in *95°3] 
x95:302. Fi. AQCDQ.ARCDQ.I: TePotid'Q.D.A(R[TJCDQ 

i 
. X91271. «9436.2 FE : T e Potid*Q. 2. JR | T) ee (1) 

* (1). 22:44. D F . Prop 

+95:303. ti. DRCUAP.DPCAP.I: SePotidiP.I. D(S|R)CAP 
` [Proof as in *95°302] 

+95:304. + :. AQCDQ.ARCDQ.DPCAP.DRCAP.D: 

S e Potid“P . T ePotid*Q. 2. D(S|R|T) CAP. G«S| R| T) C DQ 

[*95°302°303 . x34:36] 
*95°305. + :. Hp«953304.2: Me(PxXQ* R.2.D'M CO*P.GQ*M CDQ 

[95:304:22] | 
95:31. + :. Hpx95304. J ! R. D : S € Potid“P . TePotid*Q. D. 4 ! S| R| T 

Dem. | 
H. x92:142:143 . DF :. Hp. 2: Se Pond: P. T€ Potid'Q. 3. 
D'R CO*S.G*RCD'T. 

[x34:361] 2.9! S| R|T:. DF. Prop 
` «9532. t:.Hpx95381.D:Me(P«QR.D.Aq!M [95-31-22] 


> v > 
9533. H:ARCBQ.D.A(S[R[T)CT“BV 
Dem. 
—> 
F.*34'96.2F: Hp. 2. I«S| E) C BQ. 
v > 
[*37°32°2] 2.G“í“S|R|T) C T*B*Q: DF. Prop 
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> : | y 
«9534. H:ARCBQ. M e(PxQ*R. 3. (4). TePotid'Q. AM C T«BQ 
| or 33211] 
49535. H:Qel— Cls.T*RCE*Q. Me(P&QYR. (qa). aegen'Q. AM Ca 
[95:34 . 93:32] 
495351. + :.Qel—>Cls. MRCBQ.D: 
T, T' e Potid*Q . (dag! R|T) n IS" |R| P) .2 T T" 
Dem. | | 
F.«9533.2F: Hp.2: 


TT Eend L. | 7). 2. gt Ies Qa BQ. 


> > 
[93:3] ` 2.49! ming (Tan min, UT”. 
[x93:24. Transp] A, ess T':. DF. Prop 


— w 
x95352. Er, PeCls>1.D'RCB'P.D: 
S,S'ePotid'P. q 1D(S|R|T) A DS'| R[T).2.8—S' 
[Proof as in *95: 351] 


49536. Fi Qel— Cls.G*R C B'Q. dg 1 R. DERCQ*P. 
s DPCAaP.AaQCDQ.d: 
S, S' e Potid*P . T, T' e Potid*Q. S|R|T=S'|R|1”..T=T 
Dem. 
F.x9581.493101.2 Fi. Hp. D: - 
8 8'«PotidP. T, T^ e Potid‘Q. S| R| Te S'| A 
q'S|R| T. S|R| T- S'| R| T. 
[422:5.483:94] >. SE RT) e TW | R| T^). 
WEEN 2Q.T=T':.DF. Prop 


*x95:361. H:.PeCls—1. DRCÈP. qa!R.DPCEP. 
AaRCDQ.ATQCDQ.D: 
S, S'e Potid*P . T, T' e Potid'Q. S|R|T=S[R|T.J.S=$8S' 
[Proof as in x95:36] 
Du > 
x95'37. bF:.PeCls1.Qel— Cls. D'RC B'P.GQ*RC Be. atb 
DPCAaP.AEQCDQ.D: 
S, S e Potid*P . T, T"ePotid'Q. S| R|. T2 S'| R| T'. D. Bob, T-T' 


[10536361] 
19538. Fig! Bio IR.2:TePotQ.2. R| T+ R 
Dem. 
F.x91211.2 F: Te Pete. 2. (R| T) CQ*Q. 
[493-101] >.d(R| Da BQ= A (1) 
att. DE: Hp. D.nv{d‘RaBQ=A} (2) 


F.(1).(2). #1314. 2 F. Prop 
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De 
«95381. He. q 1BPaDR.I:SePot“P. 2.S|R+R 
[Proof as in 95:38] 
>v > 
x95382. F: q 1 BPO D'R.v.qtB*Qoa Q*R:2: 
S € Pot“P . T €e Pot“Q . 3. S| RI TÆ R 


Dem. 

F.x91271.493101.2 H: TePot*Q. 3. «3| R| Dn BíQ= A (1) 
F.x2454. Dig! Be 0 R. D. v (IR o BQ=A} (2) 
F.(1).(2).1314. Deng BQnaGR.d:TePot'Q.d.8|R|TER (3) 
H.x91271. 49812. Dh: äer. D(SIR[T) n BP = A (4) 
F 2454. KIT LBP DR. D.S (D«Ra BP =A} (5) 
.(4) (5) 11314. Dtivq!BPaDR.D:SePotéP.3.SIRIT+R (6) 
F.(3).(6).2F. Prop 


95383. F: Ý! R: DR C BP. v. ARCBQ:3: 
Se Pot'P PePot'Q.2.S|R|T+R [405382 43324 . x22-621] 
X954. +: Me(PxQYR.SePot*P. Te Potti. SI R|Te(PxQYR.D. 


S|M|Te(PxQY R 
` Dem. 


F. Simp. DF: Hp.2. S| R| Te(P«QYR (1) 
F.x91:34 . x95132. 2 
+: Hp. S[M|Te(P«QYR.D.S|P|MIQIT=P|SIMITIQ. 
P|S|M|T|Qe(PxQ)R. 
[13-13] >.8|(P|M|Q)|Te(PxQ¥R (2) 
F.G(1).(2).*95:14.2 F. Prop 
*9541. F: PeCs1.Qel—Cls.D'PCAP.AQCDY.3: 
S, 8' e Potid*P . T, T' ePotid'Q.2.S|S|S|N|T|T|T=SIN[T' 
[x92:15:151] 
«95411. Fi. Hpx95:41. D'RCCP.TRCCQ.3D: 
S e Potid*P . TePotid'Q. Me(PxQ*R.2. M - S|S|M|T| T 
[x95:41:22] 
49642. +i. Hpx95411.D: M e(PXQ*R- R.2. P| MUQe(P&Q*R 
Dem. 
H. #95411 . 491-351-281 . D 
Fi Hp. D: Me(PxQYR.2.P|(P|M|Q)|Qe(PxQ)R ` oi 
F.(1).#95:12. D k. Prop 
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x95:43. H:. Hp #95411. Hp *95°382.3:S e Potid*P . T e Potid*Q. 

P| S| R| T|Qe(PkQ* R.O2.S| R| Te(PxQ)'R 

Dem. 
F.305:42:382 . x91283 . D F :. Hp, 2: Se PotidéP. T e Potid*Q. 
PISIRITIQe(PxQyR.2.P|PISIRIT|QIQe(PsQ.R (1) 
F.x«x0541.2F:. Hp. 2:SePotid*P . Te Potid*Q. 2. 
PIPISIRITIQIQ=SIRIT (2) 

F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


x95:431. +: Hp «95:43. S e Potid*P . Te Potid'Q. Me(PxQ)'E. 
P|S| M|T|Qe(PxQY* R.2.S|M| Te(PxQY R 
Dem. 
F.«95:22. 2 F : Hp. 2 . (uS, 7’). S'e Potid*P . T'ePotid*Q. M =S |R| ES 
P|S|M|TIQe(PxQY* E. 


[x91:341] 2 . (75, T^) . S'e Potid* P . T'e Potid*Q. M= S'| R|T". 
S| S e Potid*P . T" |TePotid'Q. P| SIS | R| T'| T] Qe (PxQY'R . 
[*95:43] (AS, T^) . S'e Potid*P . T'e Potid Q. M=S'| R| T. 
SIS | R|.T'| Te(PXQY' E. 
[x13:195] 23.S8| M|Te(PxQY R: D+. Prop 


x95:44. + :. Hpx+95:43. S e Potid*P . T e Potid*Q. 2 : 
M e(PkQ* R. SI M| Te(PxQYR.2.S| R| Te (PxQYR 
Dem. | 
F.Id.2F :: 9M. zy:S| M|Te(PXQY R.2.S| R|Te (PxQ)'R:.3-6R (1) 
F.x95:431. 9133.2 
kr. Hp. 2::S| P| M|Q| Te(PXQY R.2:. S| M| Te (P&Q' :. 
[4227] D: S| M| Te (PXQ* R. 2. S| R|, Te(PxQYR:2. 
| | SIR Te(PxQ'R (2) 
F.(2). Comm. 2 
FzHp.2:.8|M|Te(PxQ* R.2.8j R|Te(PxQ* R12: 
SI(P!M'Q|Te(P«QyR.D.S,R|Te(P«QYR (3) 
F.(3).32F:.Hp.Hp(1).32:4M.D.4(P|M|Q (4) 
F.(1).(4) 95:14. 2 F : Hp. Hp (1). Me(PaQ) B.D. qM : D . Prop 
«95:45. + :. Hpx95:43. S, 8’ e Potid*P . T, T'e Potid*Q. 
SIS | R|.T'|Te(PxQYR.2:S| R| Te(PxQR. S .S'| Rj Te (PXQY'R ` 


Dem. 
F.x95:44.2F: Hp.S'| R| T'e(PxQY E. D.SIRi Te(PaQyR (1) 
F.x«x9134.2 FE: Hp. 2: S" | S] R, T: T'e(PxQY E: 
[95:44] D:SI R|Te(PxQY bk. 2. S| R Te(PxQR (2) 


F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
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Du — 
*95:46. HF: Hpx9541. 1 R. D*RC BEP. I*RC Be. 2: | 
TePot*Q.2. R| T e (PxQY'R 


Dem. 
F.«x9538.2 F:. Hp. Te Pot“Q. 2: R| T+ R: 
[95:42] D: R| Te (PxQVR.2. P | R|T|Qe(PxQYR. 
[x95:32] 5.41 P|R|TIQ. 
[34:31] 5.q!P|R. 
[34:3] | 2.«4!D*PaD'R (1) 
F.«9312.02 F: Hp. 2. D'PaD'R—A (2) 


F.(2).(1). Transp. DF : Hp. Te Pot“Q . 2. R| T e(PkQY R: D +. Prop 


«95:47. +: Hp*95:46 . S e Potid*P . T, T’ e Potid*Q. 
S|R|T, S| R| T'e(PxQYR .D . T — T 


Dem. f 
H. *91:46 . DF :. Hp. D : (JU): UePotid'Q: T=UIT.v.T=UIT. (1) 
F.x5062.4*9135.2F: Hp. 2.8 = S|I[ CP. Cro (2) 


F . #9545 . 33:24 . #22621 . (2). D 
+: Hp. UePotid'Q.T=U|T.DJ.INCP|RIUe(P«QYR. U e Potid'Q. 


[50:63] D. Ri U €(PxQ)'R.U e Potid*Q. 
[*95:46.Transp] D.U ve Botz, Ue Potid“Q. 

[*91-23] 2.U=IFCQ. 

[*91-27 3450-63] 2.UJT'= T. 

[*13:12] 5. Te T' (3) 
Similarly ` F:Hp. U e Potid“Q. T SU T.D.T=T' (4) 


F. (1). (3). (4). DF. Prop 


*95°471. F: Hp *95°46 . S, S' e Potid*P . T e Potid'Q. 
SIRiIT,SIRITe(PaQYR.D.S=S 
[Proof as in *95°47] 
*95°51. +: Hpx+95:46.M, M'e(P«QYR.qa!AMAa aM'.D.M=M' 
Dem. 
F.x9522.2F: Hp. D. (785, 8, T, T^) . S, S' e Potid*P . T, T’ e Potid'Q. 
M=S|R|T.M'=S'|R|T”. 
S| R|T, S |R|T e(P«Q)Y“R. 
sq GO s| R] T) a A(S | RIT). 
[*95°351] 3, (qS, S, T) . S, S' e Potid*P,. T e Potid'Q. M=S|R|T.M' -S|R|T. 
S[R| TZ, S' | R| Te(PkxQY R. 
[*95:471] 2 . (TS, T) . Se Potid* P. T e Potid*Q. M = -S|R|T. M=S|R|T. 
[*131172] `) . M= M': D +. Prop 
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*95°511. F: Hp 95:46 . M, M' e(P«QNR .qa!D'MaD'M'.D.M=M' 
[Proof as in x95:51] 


— v > 
9552. F:P,Q Ee11.D*PCQ*'P.G*QCD'Q.D*ARCB*P.GQ*RCB'Q.2. 


S(PxQ)Re1—1 
Dem. 
H. *+95'21 . x34-32. D+ : R=A.D.(PRQRC(AA. 
[53:04] >.3(PxQ)R=A. 
[*72-1] IJ.S(P«QRe1—1 (1) 


F.«92:102 .x9521.x71:252.2F : Hp. Me(PxQ'R.>.Mel>1 (2) 
F.x4111.2 H: æ {s (PQ) R] y . x (S(SPEQ*R] z.D. 

(HM, M). M, M’ e(P«QYR.zMy.aM'z. 
[*3314] 3.(qM, M^). M, M'e(PxQYR.zMy.zM'z.q4!D'Mo D'M' (3) 
F.(3).95511.2 
l- : Hp . ġ 1R.. Hp (3). D . (4M) . Me(PkQY R . zu. cz, 


[(3)] D.y=z (4) 
Similarly 

F:Hp.q 1 R. séet ba bi. a (9 P&Q*R] 2.D.2=y | (5) 
.(4).(5).#71172. DF: Hp. 4! R2 .S(PxQYRe1—1 (6) 


F.(1).(6).2F. Prop 


— 
*956.  F:D'EZCG'P.D'PCGQ'P.qZ- B*Q.Qel—Cls.2. 
Or Dad R = gen*Q 


Dem. 

F.x92143.2 F: Hp. S e Potid«P. 2. “8 = dp. 

[Hp] >.DRCAS. 

[37-322] 5.0«8| R) - G*R. 

[37:32] 2.G«8|R|T)— T«G*R (1) 
F.(1). DF: Hp. SePotid'P. Te Potid«Q.2.«S| R| T) T«B«Q. (2) 
[93:32] >. “(S| R|T)egen'Q (3) 
F.(3).x9522. DF: Hp. 2. G*(PxQY R C gen*Q (4) 
F.(2).x95:221.:93:32 . 2 F : Hp. 2. gens C det Pati P (5) 


F.(4).(5).2 F. Prop 
— uy 
x95:601. KH: J*ECD'Q.GOI*QCD'Q.D*R- B'P.PeCls21.2. 


Deet wie H = gen*P 
[Proof as in *95°6] 


Du > 
*95°61. F:P,Q, Rel—1.D*PCQ*P.GQ*QCD*Q.D'R— B*'P.GQ*ER-— B'Q.2. 


iP&QY Re121.D(P&QYR = sgen‘ P.A‘ PXQY*R = s'gen*Q 
[495:52:6:601 . 41:43:44] 
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x9562. F:Hpx0561.2.sgen'Psms'gen*Q [x95:61. #73:2] 


> > 
*95°63. F:P,Qe1l—31.G*PCD'P.G*QCD'Q. BP sm B*Q.2. 
s‘gen*P sm ségen“Q 


< 


Dem. 
Kit pD FI REIS. APCDP.AQCD'Q. 


D'R= BP. UR= BQ. 2.s'gen*Psms ero (1) 
F.(1). «1011-2335. #73:1.2t. Prop 


«9564. F:P,Qe1l—1.G*PCD'P.G*QCDQ. BP sm BQ. 
pU“Pot*P=A . pH*Pot*Q = A . D . D*Psm DQ 
[*95°63 . *93:274 . x33-181] 
#9565. H:P,Qel=>1. AP CDP. qeq CDQ. BP sm BQ. 
CP = Py “BP, CQ = On «BQ. 2. CP sm CQ 
[95:63 . «93:36] 

The following example may illustrate the scope of «95:65. Let R, S be 
the generating relations of two well-ordered series, neither of which has a last 
term. Put P=R+ R.Q =S S. Then P is the relation of immediately 
preceding in the R-series, and Q is the relation of immediately preceding in 
the S-series. We shall have 

P,QeloH1.A“PCDP.AQCD'Q. 


Also, except in certain exceptional cases, BP, BQ are the first derivatives 
of the two series (including the first terms di the two series). 
ec CP = Py BP 2 

states that, starting from any term of the series and going backwards, a finite 
number of steps will bring us to a member of the first derivative, which is 
true. Hence, by 95:65, neglecting certain exceptional cases, we arrive at the 
result that if the first derivatives of two well-ordered series have the same 
cardinal number of terms, then the series themselves have the same cardinal 


number of terms. This proposition can of course be proved otherwise; the 


above is merely mentioned as an illustration of the results of 95:65. 


— 
4957. +: B, Se1—1.Q*R CD'S. G*SCD'R.2. BR| S) sm Suel P) 
- Dem. 
H 403101 . 424412. 49716321. D 


+: Hp. D. B(R|8)= (DR — Q*8) v (dg — STR). 
B«S| R)=(DS— UR) (UR RAS) (1) 
H.x71/38 . 43732. DE: Hp. D. RDIR— (58) Ob Beat (2) 
F.«71:881.x37:32.2 +: Hp. 2. SS — SUR) Deg — S«3«G«R 
[x72:502] -DS-aAR (3) 
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+. (2). (B) .#73-21-22. D F : Hp. 2. D'R- AS sm CR- RAS. 
| Q*8 — STR sm D*'S — AR | (4) 
F.x2421. D+: Hp. 2. (D*R — AS) a (G*S — S*G*R) = A. 
(AR — RES) n (DS — AR)=A (5) 
F.(1).(4).(5). «7371. DF. Prop 
x9571.. F:R,Sel>1.U1RCD“S. TSCDR. D.s ges (Rs) sm s'gen*(S| R) 
Dem. 
F.x3436.x37321. DF:Hp.D.A(R[S)CD(R[S).A(S]R)CD(S]R) (1) 
F.«71252. 2F:Hp.2.Z|S, S| £e1—1 (2) 
F.(D.(2).«95 163.2 F . Prop | 
This proposition and *94°53 or «94:54 together reconstitute the Schröder- 
Bernstein theorem (*73:88) For, in virtue of «93:274275 and *73°71, they 
together give 
R,Se121.Q*R CD*S.G*SCD'E.2.C«R|S)sm CAS] RB), 
and with this hypothesis 
O«R|S) - D'R.C«S| R) = DSS. 


x96. ON THE POSTERITY OF A TERM 


Summary of *96. 

By the “ posterity” of a term with respect to a relation R we mean the 
class Bue, In the present number, we shall be chiefly concerned with the 
relation (Ra) R, i.e. the relation R confined to the posterity of x. We shall 
also be concerned with (Ray Ry and (Ra) Ro, which, as is proved in 
x96:13, are TID 

Bel) Ba and (Be! 2) Ri po- 
The most interesting case is when ReCls—1. In this case, °, Bu & is in 


general shaped like a Q, with w at the tip of the tail; that is, Ry! æ may be 
divided into two parts, the first an open series, the second a closed series. If 
y is the junction of the two, we shall have 
aRyz Sat, D+ ~ (ZRyoz), 
aa? . > . Se? 
in fact, (4P): Pe Pot* E: y Eyz . A, Se, 
We have also, when Re PRO. 


pee Rye. 3: yERg2 - v.zhyy. 


It thus appears that Bue? is divided into two parts, the first consisting of 
those terms z for which ~ (2R,,2), the second of those for which zR,,z. The 
first váðan Á precedes the second; the one exists if — (xR), the second if 


at (Rae 2)1R,. aL}. Every term in Bo “r has one and only one immediate 
TE except the term (if it En) at the junction of the tail and circle 
of the Q; this term has just two immediate predecessors, one in the tail and 
one in the circle. But if either the tail or the circle is null, then every term 


in Be has only one immediate predecessor, and therefore 
(Ra) 1Rel1—l. 
Pat I ple = Ryle 02 (2Roge) Dft 
J ræ = Rata n2{~(zR,,2)} Dft 
(these definitions being only to apply within *96). Then Jus is the open 


< 
part of the series Ry‘x, and I “x is the circular part. The open part wholly 
precedes the circular part, provided Re Cls—1; t.e. 


— 
R € Cls=> 1. Ð) ` J péZ Cp Ro * I rx. 
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If Jx“ and I,“ both exist, Jp‘x has a last term, say y. The successor of | 
this term, Ry, is the only term in Bue which has two immediate predecessors 
in Bue, namely y and Ei Be DKCH 

The most important applications of the propositions of the present number 


are in the theory of finite and infinite, both cardinal and ordinal. When R 
is many-one, then if I,“ exists, or, more generally, if Jg‘æ has a last term, 


e 
Tt is a finite class, t.e. what we shall call a “Cls induct” (cf. #120). That is, 


we have yon 
F: ReCls—>1. E! maxg Jr's. D. R£ e Cls induct. 


€— 

If J ¿tx exists, but has no last term, Ry‘x is a progression (cf. x122) when 
its terms are arranged in the order generated by R. That is, giving to N, 
and w the meanings given by Cantor (cf. +123 and *263), and using “ Prog” 
for the class of one-one relations which generate progressions, we have 

Fs ReCis>1. iaa des gidra: 2. 
| Rezen. (Bei? R e Prog. (Ra) Ra ew. 

Another very important proposition in the proof of which the present 

number is useful is 4121-47, which proves that if R is either one-many or 
c > 

many-one, and a and z are any two terms whatever, then Ry‘an Ry“z (which 
we call the “interval” from a to z) is always a finite class. The proof that 
progressions are well-ordered series depends upon the propositions of this 
number, since it uses 4122-23, which depends upon *96°52. 

The present number begins with a series of propositions (ending with 

«— 
x96:16) on ol Rp», and a] Ry, both in general and when a= Ruiz, We then 
| 

proceed to a few propositions («96:2—25) on (Ry*z)] R when E e1—Cls; 
with the exception of x96:24, these propositions are all used in the cardinal 
theory of finite and infinite. They are, however, as important than the 
subsequent propositions, which are concerned with Ryo when R e ClsƏ1. 

If R is a many-one relation, and z is a member of D* E, the relation R in 
general arranges Kai Ge the posterity of x) in a 
figure such as is here given. The relation R holds e 
between each dot and the next, starting from x, and 


travelling round the circle in the sense indicated by R 
the arrow. The dots from æ to y constitute Joie, and 


the dots in the circle constitute Ix“. y is the last . cd. Z 
; ME. i 3 R 

tenn of Joie, ie. maxg“Jr'z; w is Ry, and z is g^ 

(GC Ron n fei or, what comes to the same thing, TN 


(Igz)1R]'w. w is the only term which has more 


than one immediate predecessor in Kfz; w always 
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exists if neither J,“ nor [gw is null, and conversely, if ap exists, neither 
Ja nor Igfz is null. The proof of these propositions is long; the following 
are useful stages in the proof. 

If «Rx, the whole posterity of z is z itself (x96:33); if Ry and yRez, 
x and y constitute the whole posterity of z (*96:331), and so on. The 
successors of members of I sie belong to Ly“ («96:341), and the predecessors 


of members of Joe, if they belong to Ry‘, belong to Jg x (x96:851). (It 
should be observed that, since Ë is only assumed to be many-one, not one- 


one, every member of Ta a may have any number of predecessors which do 


not belong to Ryo) We have a series of propositions, beginning with 
*96°4, which deal with the hypothesis yRw. zRw. We prove (x96:42) that 
if yRw.zRw and yR,,z, then zR,.2, ie. z belongs to Ix. We prove 
(*96°431) that Jun wholly precedes T æ; that Goen) R and (752) ] R are 
both one-one (+96:45), so that if yw . zRu . y +z, one of y and z must belong 
to Jr'æ and the other to I „xx (496-441). Hone it follows (*96°453) that if 


either e. nn which case Jy“ = A) or (Rag! æ) 1-Rp CJ Gn which case 
Inf'z=A), then (Ry "eil R is a one-one relation. (This proposition is used 


twice in the cardinal theory of finite and infinite, namely in *121-43 and 
_ *12217.) Hence we arrive at the proposition (x96:47) that if two different 


members y and z of Rate both immediately precede a term w, then one of 
. y and z (say y) is the last term of Jp‘«, w is its immediate successor ` and zis 
the immediate predecessor of w in la'w, t.e. we have 


Y=Maxr S RX „ w= Rimax “Jr æ. z= (Tr “æ)1 T TR 
Thus y, z, w are unique if they exist. We prove next (x96: We that y, z, w 
exist when, and only when, neither I “æ nor J px is null. 


It follows from the above propositions that if R is one-one, either I,“ or 
Je'w must be null (&96:491), ie. the posterity of a term is either an open 
series or a ayen and cannot have the Q-shape. 


x9601. I „r= Ryga n 2 (zRpo2) Dit [x96] 
49602. Je Bue — Jus — D. bag 
*961. bizel,@.=.aRyz.2R,2 — [$2073 . 32-181 . (x9601)] 
496101. Lee ein, bag tee) [K961.22:93.(x96:02)] 
496102. H. Ryo te Iz. Jaan és A [¥24-41-21 . (49601-02)) ` 
496-108. F.(J4/2)1 R CJ | 

Dem. 

S F.«96101 .D E: y (Sex) 1] Ry] 2. = : o Ry (y Roy). YR : 
EWEN 2y+z:.D+. Prop 
R&W I 39 


U il 
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€ e 
#96104. F: I; 27—A.z.(R&y2)1R,€J.z.Jy'z Ryo 
Dem. E | 
F.«x961.2 bl: Io = A. 
[13:196] 
[351] - 
F.(1). «96:102. D + . Prop 
x9611. F.(a1R),Ca1R, _ 
Dem. | 
F.«91502.«x35:46. 2F.a1ECa1E,. 
F.351.9 | 


: æRyy - Dy «(Y By): 
Sean, H a, Ans Y 2: 
: (Ry) 1 Rp, ES 


How 


Fi PCa1R,2:aPy.y (n1 R)z.2 aea. cR. yRe. 


 [*91:511.3571] ` > .æ(a1Rpo)2- 

- [341] 2:P|(a1R)Ga1R,, 
H. (1). (2). *x91-171 . D H : Pe Pot(a] R).2. P G a] Ry: 
[*41°151] AE, (el Ek Ga] Rppo. >F. Prop 


x96111. F: R“a C a. 2. (a1 R),, 741 Rog 

Dem. i 
F.«91:5502.2 -.a1 E C (a1 RY, 
F.«0022.x91:54.2 + :. Hp.D:PePot'R.zea.zPy.D.yea: 
[+35'1. Fact] 3: De Pot“R . ziel P) y. yEz2.2.9y (a1 bis: 
[x91511] D: P e Pot“R . a 1 P G (a 1 R)po 2. (a 1 P) | R G (a 1 Ry), 
H. (1). (2). *91:-373 . D + :. Hp. 2: PePot*R.2.a1P CG (a 1 BY, : 
[41°52] D247 Ry C (a1 Bo: | 
[86:11] | D:a1R,,= (a1 RY, 3. DF. Prop 


x96112. Fa C Dep, RaCa.d.(a1B)y= a Ry 
Dem. | | | 

F.435'69.x3744. D+: Hp.D.C4a1R)=av Ra 
[x22:62] =a. 
[x50:5] (0 2.I[Oa1R)-a11 
t.x50:53. Dh.afIPCR=(anOR) I 
F.(2).22621. D+:Hp.D.a17 C R=a1I 
F.49154.  DF:(alB)x= (01 Ry, o IF Ca1R) 
F.«x9154.«x3542.2 F: a 1 Ry = a 1 Rø oa1ll CR 
H. (1). (8). (4). (5). 496111. D k. Prop 


[PART II 


(1) 
(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) _ 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


#96121. F: R“aC a. D (RP a)po = Rola [Proof as in 96:111] 
*96122. H: a CAR. R“aCa.d.(Rfa)y=Ryfa [Proof ás in «96:112] 
«96:18. F. (Ry2)1 Ryo = (Ry) 1 Bl po [x96111 . 90163] 
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496131. H: xe D'R. 2. (Ru 2) 1 Ry = (Rye) 1 Rly [496112 . 490-163] ` 


<— € 
*9614. F:zeC*R.2. Retz = ua o Bal? 


496141. H. O(a] Ry) = Rwa 


Dem. 


x96:142. 
x96:143. 


Dem. 


x96:144. 


Dem. 


x96:15. 


Dem. 


x96:151. 


Dem. 


*96°152. 
x96:153. 
*96:154. 


H. #3561 437-4. 49014. D H. O(a] Ry) — (a n CR) o Ry! 
[90-331] 


[x91:54 . 32:33] 


“a 


= Ry“a. D H. Prop 


H. Ca B.A (en DR) UR, ta [x35:61 . x37-4 . 91:504] 


t.C(a1R,.)= Berta n D'R) 


H. 37:261 . x91:-504 . D H. R, a= R, “(a n DR) 
H. (1) #91546 . #96142. +. Prop 


kran G*RC Berta n Defi. 23. C (a1 R,,) = Ry a 


F.x22:62 .2 F: Hp. 2. R “(ana D'R) = (an G*R) v By «(ao DIR) | 


[*91:546] = (a n UR) v (a ^ DR) y Ran DR) 
[«37:261.x91:504] = (an O'R) v R, “a 
[x91:544] = Ry“a 
H. (1). 96:143. D +. Prop 
E c E E 
F. D*{(Ry Sx) 1 R] = Ry'z o DR. A (Ry) 9 R) = Reg 


| “e “E 

F.x3561.2 K. D“(Ryto)1R]= Ry'z n DR 
ti v 
F.x9T4. DF. (Ryfa) 1 R) = RE Ryga 
< 
[91:74] = Hc 
F. (1). (2). D k. Prop | 
E e 

FizeDR.J. CAR 2)] R] = Ryo 


| <— <— 
H. x96:14. D F: Hp. 2. Ryan D'R = tæ v (R, en DSR). 
<— 


— <— 

[*22°63] 2. (Ban DR) y Ro't = ve v Rx 
[96:14] = hy's 
F.(1).*96:15.2 +. Prop 

v e — 
F. Ry Ryo = Ry [*90°1 7] 

v & v e — 
F. Ry R, fe = R “R s= Bac? [x91574] 


4- «€ 
E, Oh Raat! Ry} = Ray [«96:141:152] 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


39—2 
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x96:155. 


Dem. 


x96:156. 


Dem. 


*96157. 
x96:158. 


Dem. 


x96:159. 


x96:16. 
Dem. 


x96:2. 


Dem. 


x9621. 


Dem. 
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— “E 
F. Dei Bel) Roo} = Ryga n DR. ei Raro) 1 Rao) = Bolt 
SY =E 
«3561 491504. D F. DRWA Rao) = Re zoDR Q) 
F.x3T4. 5 E. C Rura) 4 Roo} = R. Rat 
[496-153] = Rx (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


i E 
E. CO (Ryo) 1 Ryo} = (fv n D'R) v Kal 


F.«96155.2 
e c E 
F. OUR) 1 Ryo} = (Ev n DER) v Ra 
[x91:54] = (væn CR o DIR) o (Rega n DIR) o Ra a 
< 
[42262433161] = (uz n DR) Bus. DF. Prop 
“E e 

F:zeDeR.D. O (Ryo) 1 Roo} = Rgs [49615614] ` 

<— š 
same D'R.J.(Rxg2)1R,=A 


F.x91:504.2F: Hp.2.zceD*'R,. 


«— 
[*33°4] IeRy'T=A 
H. (1). x96:155 . D F. Prop 


. E 5 

Fi! (Be) 1 Ryo «DI O (Rig 7) 1 Ryo} 
= ex 

+. (Rya) 1 R=R | Rys 


(1) 


«— 
= Re [*96-157-158] 


E 
F.*x351. DF: y (Rae) R) z 
[*90°16.%4°71] «ye Ry! x.yRz.z e Ry: æ. 
€— 
[36:13]. «y(R[ Rz) z:2 E. Prop 
c c 
t:Rel—Cls.3.(Ry‘x) 1 R= Rf Rpo'z 


e Bue, yRz. 


I 


E Y e 
F.*72:55.2F: Hp. D. (Rye) | R= RF R“ Ef 
€— 
[91:74] = RI R, “z : D F . Prop 
` € Ce 
t:ReloC.zBR.DJ.(Bya)|R=R| Rgs 


Db: Hp.. ARP Ry'z— RI æu RP Ros (1) 


F.x9614. 
+. 35°64. «03:1. DF: Hp. 2. A(R t2) — A. 
[x33:241] D.Rf'r=Å (2) 
<— <— 
F.(1).(2). D+: Hp.D. RP Ry'z— RF Rf | 
t- 
[*96:2] = (Ry) R : DF. Prop 
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god 
«9622. k:RelòCls.m(zRa).D.(R ay]RES" 
Dem. x 
FT. D+:xQy.yRy.>.xQy.yRy.yQz. 
[*10:24.34"1] 2.aQ| R| Qz 


F.(1).«92132.2 FE: Rel Cls. D: QePotid'R.2Qy.yRy.>.xRzx: 


[«10:111-21:23:35.:91:55] 2: aan, ba, 3, Ra: 
[Transp] D: (øRæ) . æRyy . D „> (Ry): 
[*13:196] D: ~ (æK). gie yRz.d.y +2: 
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(1) 


[*32:181.«351] J:=(zRka).2. (Ry! ai) RCJ :. 2 F . Prop 


496-23. H:Rel—Cls.sBR. D. Ips = A. (Ry 2) Ryo ES 
Dem. | 
F.x38111.2 E :zQy yTy. 2.azQy. yTy. yde. 
[484-1] 3 del 
F.(1).«92132.2 
E: Rel Cls.2: iQ. PePotid' B. eQy.yTy.2. alo 


(1) 


[x91271] ` 2:QePotid* E. T e Pot* . Qy. yTy. e > .ce AR 


[11:11:8:35:54,K91:55.(x91:05)] > : y 3307 «YR oy.) TE AR: 
[Transp.x93:1] J:zBR.J.(y Rato . y Roy): 
[x961.«1011:21] D:zBR.D.I pf'a=A 
F.(2).:96:104.2 + . Prop 
x9624. +:Rel—Cls.C‘R= Ry BR - 2. Ro CJ 
Dem. y | 
F.x3970105.2 E: Hp. 2 :y e CR 2 . (qa) se BR. aRyy : 
[491-504] 2: yh, - ID. (qr). a BR «Rey: 


— 
[4^7 3218-181] 2 : YR- A, (qx). BR . ye Rg . y R; z - 


[x96:23] 2.yJ2:. D+. Prop 


«9625. kb: Hel— Cls.zBR.cRyy :yRys.v.zRyy:D.¢Ryz 
Dem. 
F.x9017. DF: H yz . A, Aa? 
92:31 91:75... 
1. Hp. D :æRxy-. m. 2: e v. oe 
91504. «081. 2 F: BR D . (2 Rue) 
- (2). (8). DF: Hp. 2: eben, LUE D.aRyz 
-(1).(4). F. Prop. | 


por S p d 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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The following propositions lead up to *96:32, i.e. 
> c > c | 
F:Rel—1l.zREyy.2. Rye v Rata = Ry Y Rain, 
which is a proposition used in the following number (x97). 
x96:3:301:302-303 are also frequently used elsewhere. 


c c 
> > 
x96301. F: xRxy. D. Ry'z C Ry y [90:17] 


*x96:302. F :. ReCls>1.1Ryy .æRyz. D :yRxz.v.zRyy [92311] 
«96:303. H :. ReCls+1.aRyy.xRyz. y+ z.D: Han? NV, ZR oy 
[*96°302 . «91:542] 

E > & 
*9631. F:ReCls>1.2%Rygy.D . Ryo C Ry y o Ry y [96:302] 

> > €— 
x96311. F: Rel— Cls. o Ey . D . Rey C Rate o Rgs [92:31] 

> — => c 
x9632. F:Rcel—1l.zR4y.2. Retz Ry'z— Ry o Ry y 
Dem. 
F.x9630131.2F: ReCls—1. P 3. Beien Rao C Raty v Ray (1). 
— 

F.«x963311. DF: Rel—Cls.zRyy.2. Rx yo Ry y CR o Ra (2) 
F.(1).(2). 3 F. Prop 
«0683. F: ReCls—1.zRz.2. Rao ua 


Dem. 
H.*71:171. D+ :. Hp. 2 : z= 2. San, D a, Ae (1) 
F.(1).x1315. 19011277. Dhiakyy.d.y=a (2) 
F.«9012. D+: Hp. D. eben (3) 


F.(2).(3).DH:. Hp. D : 2Ryy.=.y=2:. DF. Prop 
E 
x96331. F:ReCls>1.2Ry.yRo.>. Ru m = ue o utu 


Dem. 
F.x90151162. Dk: Hp.D.oviyC Rz (1) 
F.x71171. — Dt: Hp.d:z=2.2Rw.d,y.W=y- 
[*51°232] Dew WELIU LY (2) 
Fex7I'171. 2F:.Hp.2: ¿=y. zRw.2,,.w-ac. | 
[x51:232] De tu e Uz LY (3) 
F.(2).(3). Dk: Hp.2:zet'z oy .zRw . D, w. wete ty (4) 
F.x5116. Jk.xet'zut'y (5) 
F.(4).(5).«90112.2 F:. Hp. 2 : zAyz.2.zet'zut'y (6) 
F.(1).(6).2F. Prop 


This process of proof can obviously be extended to any finite cycle of 
terms. 
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9634 k:ReCls1.2.R po 2 (25,2) C 2 (aR, z) 

Dem. 
43111 3411 .DF:2R,,2.2Rw.>.wR|R,,|Rw | (1) 
F.(1).«92113. iol ere e 


[«20:3] 2: ze? 2(2R,.2).zRw.DJ.weZ(ZR,,2): 
[«37-171] 2: R*2 (eR, c) C2 ee 2): | 
[x91:71:53] D: R2 (Byp2) C? (2Ryg2) :: D H. Prop 
496341. F: ReCls 1. 2. R Lf C Ira 

Dem. 
F.x3721. (49601). D H. A, Ina R pa to o Ryo? (e Rus) 
[*90-163.%91-602] ch SE R, “2(2Rw2) ` (1) 
F.(1).«9634. +k: Hp.2. R po I rx C Bue KE 2(zRy2) 
[(«96:01)] | Clr'w:5t+. Prop 


96342. F: ZeCls 1:2. RU Ræ C feier [#9634] . x91-71] 
x9635. F:. ReCls— 1.2: (wRw).zRyw.2. ~ (e Foz) 
[96:34 . Transp] 


«96351. F: ReCls>31.2.R iren Buer ifa 


Dem. 
F.x96:35 . Fact. x+96:101. D 


F:. Hp. S se sasachay ela. Prop 
496352. F: ReCls 1.2. Ry Jano Re C Jae [491543 . 96351] 
The following propositions are lemmas for *96°45°47. 
+964. F: ReCls— 1 . S, T e Pot‘ R . ySy.yTz. D . 28z 
Dem. 


F.«3111.2 F: Hp. 2. zT|S|Te. 
[192-133] 2.282: D+. Prop 


x96:401. H: Re Cls — 1.8, Te Pot R . ySy . yTz . yRw . zRw . D . ww . wTw 
Dem. | 


E.x3111. Dt: Hp.D.wRz.2Ty.ySy .yTz.2Rw. 
[*34-1-2] | 2.w(Cnv«T| R)| S(T|R) w (1) 
F.x«91:282. 2F:Hp.2.7| RePot-R (2) 
k.(1). (2). x92:133.2 F: Hp. 2. wSw (3) 
F.«x3111. DF: Hp. >. why. vie. zRw. 

[34:1] 5.wR|T|Rw. 

[x91:351.«92:133] 2 .wTw | ` (4) 


F. (3). (4). 2 +. Prop 
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#96402. F:ReCls>1.TePot'R.yRy.yTz.yRw.2Rw.D.y=w.y=2 
Dem. u I 


F.*]71:171. 2F:Hp.D.y=w (1) 
t.«96:4.x91:351.DH:Hp.2.zRz. 

[*71:-171] (2.22 (2) 
F.(1).(2).2 k. Prop 


*96403. F: ReCls 1.8, TePot& E. yS| Ry. yTz. yRw .zRw.2. 
wSy .w8z.y=z 


Dem. 
F.x3l11. Dt: Hp.D.wR|S| Ry. 
[x92:133] 5 .wSy (1) 
F 964 .91:343 . Db: Hp..28|Rz. 
[31:11] 2.wR|S|Hz. 
[x92133] 5.082 (2) 
F.(1).(2).*92:.101.271171.3F: Hp. D. y= 2 (3) 


F.(1).(2).(3).2+. Prop 
«2641. F: ReCls—1.S, Tc Pot‘R. ySy.yTz. yRw.zRw.2.y —z 
Dem. 
F.xX91-264:304 . D F. Pot'R — E v | R*Pot*R. 
[x51:236] DF: SePot*R.zZ:S— R.v.(qS).S'ePot*R. S2 S' IR (1) 
F.x06:402.2 
FnS-R.2:HeCls—1.TePot*R.ySy.yTz.yRw.zRw.2.y—z2 (2) 
t.x96:403.2 
ti. (q8”).S'ePot'R.S=S'|[R.J: 
ReCls—1. TePot'R.yS8y .yIz.yRw.zRw.D.y=z (8) 
F.(1).(2).(3).DH:. SePot^R.2: 
R eCls—1.TePot* R.ySy.yTz .yRw .zRw.2.9-2:, D+. Prop 
«96:42. |: ReCls>1.yRw.zRw.yR,.2.3.2R,2 
Dem. 


F.*3111.3F:Hp.>. wRy. y Roe « 


[x92111] 2.wHyz. 
[Hp.x341] D.zRiRxz. 
[x9}:52] A, Sun ër: D+. Prop 


e 
#96421. bi. ReCls>1.y ze Rye. yRw.zRw.y+z. Dr yRyy «V . zRo 
Dem. 


F . x96303 . D F:. Hp . D : y Rz. V zB, (1) 
F.*9642. DE: Hp.yk,2.d.2R, 2 (2) 
F.«x96042. Dt: Hp.zk,y.Dd-yRyoy (3) 
F.(1).(2).(3).2 +. Prop 
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x96'431. F:ReCls>1.yeJ yx .zel piv. D. yR? 


Dem. | 
F.«96102.2F : Hp. D :y 92: 
[96:303] | Dy Ry zs V Set (1) 
F.*96341.3b:.Hp.d:2h,y.D. yelp a: 
[Transp.x96:102] 2:iyeJg'2.2 .co(z Roa) (2) 
F.(2). AE: Hp. 2.—(zR,y) (3) 


F.(1).(3). D k. Prop 

x96432. F: ReCls1.y,zeIp'u.yRw.zRw.2.9y—2z 

Dem. | 
F.*96:1. Dt: Hp.2.(qS, T). S, TePot*R.ySy.zTz (1) 
«963083. Dt:. Hp.Diy=zivi(qU): UePot*R:yUz.v.z2Uy (2) 
F.(1).(2).2+:.Hp.2: 

y=2: V: (4S, P,U):S,T,UePot'R.ySy.zTz:yUz.v.zUy (3) 
F. x964]. Dt: Hp.d: : (HS, U). S, UePot'R.ySy.yU2.D.y=z (4) 
F.x«x9641. DF: Hp.2: (az, U).T,UcPot* R.zTz. 2Uy. D.y=z (5) 
E.(4).(5). Dk: Hp.2:. ` 

(aS, T, U): S,T;UePot^R.ySy.zTz:yUz.v.zUy:2.y—z (6) 

F.(3).(6). OF. Prop 


+r 


*9644. F:.ReCls—ol. y ze Ra. yRw, tRw.ytz diye Lav. ze If 
[x96:421-1] 


y 
#96441. F:. ReCls>1 «y,ze Rye .yRw.zRw.y+2.3: 


welparyedpfa.zelyfa.v.yel pia. ze Tp x 


Dem. | 
H. x96'432 . Transp . (#9602) . D 
b:.Hp.dizely a. 23. ye Spa: yelp a. 2.2 e Jaa (1) 


H. (1). «9644.2 E: Hp.O:ye so. zely'a. v.yel vin, zez (2) 
F.01:502.:06:341.2 . 
Fi. Hp.2:zel1,* 2.2 we liye lz. 2.welIH ta: 
[96:44] SI € I pa (3) 
F.(2).(3). D k. Prop ` 
*96:442. F: KeCls—> 1 EI zed rie, ga, za, 3. Hz $ 
[x96'44 . Transp] 
The following proposition («96:45) is important. 
*9645. F:ReClis>1.2.(J,%12)1R,([,0)]Re1> 1 
[06:442:432] 


| <— 
*96:451. Fi. ReCis>1:Jyu0=A.v.[,2=A:3.(Rya)] Rel >1 
[x96:45:102] 
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3963452. F:. ReCls1.J:iqi!Je'z.=.zeJp'w 


Dem. | | 
F.x1024. JbizeJy 2.2. H! Jaz (1) 
F.x«96342. "DF: Hp.welpe.d. Buet Ips. ` 
[*96:102] A, EN (2) 

| <— 
t.x«96:101. Dhigqtdpe.3.q! Ryn. 
[*90°13] >. ag (3) 
F.(3).(2). Transp. DF: Hp. q! Ja. D . ve Ry x — Tute, 


[(*96-02)] 2, ed sg (4) 
F.(1).(4). DF. Prop | 


496453. ki. ReCls o 1: eg, (Ry!) ÀR,€J:2. (Rafa) 1 Rel 1 
Dem. 

H. 496-452 . Transp. DF: ReCls—1. zR,z.D.Jate= A . (1) 

+. #96104. Db: ReCls 1. (Bei Ry EJ.D.Iyw=A — (2) 

F.(1).(2).«96451.2 k. Prop 


«9646. H: ReCls—1 yy e J pæn. Ry, Ry e Je D.y=y 


Dem. 
F.*92:111.2 


F: : ReCls 1. yeJyf'z. Bee Do yR,y - 3. R*y e I xx . Be Ra 


[96-342] >. Y eI a (1) 
F.(1). Transp. Dh: :ReCls—1. YY e Jrx. Rey e Iga. 2.—(yh, y) (2) 
ES DH ReClsco 1. y y e date RY eye. D (y Ry) (3) 


F. (2). (3). D F : Hp. D . (yRy) «(y Roy) « 
[*96:303.Transp] 2.y=y : DF. Prop 


x96461. F: ReCls—1 „y e Tain. Ry e Te A, y= maxed px 


Dem. ` 
F.x1421.2F:. Hp. 2: E! Rey: 
[*30:13] 2: Ryne Jt. = ¿«(Ry e Ja x). 
[47 1:37 1. Transp] e, Mee ROS e (1) 
F.(1).:989:115. 96102. D +: Hp. 2. y max, aae) (2) 
F . 96:431 .D + :. Hp. ele: 2 : y Ry Ry 
[*91:504] 2:y DR: 
[*7 1:164] 2:E! Ry: : 
[*30:13] oO: Ry ve Jaz .=. ARY e J pz). 
[*71:371.Transp] =. Neue R J ha (3) 
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F.(3).*93115.3-:.Hp.D:y messe), Dd. y eS pa. Rey we Jaa . 
[*96:102] >. eege, Ry ef, 
[96:46] SE EE (4) 
H. (2). (4). *30°31 . +. Prop 

x96462. F: ReCis>1.yeJpwx. ele, yRw.zRw.2. 


y = max ed RL As R'max p Ja 2 z= 10 nit) 1 Ry Rémax pe) x! RÉZ 
Dem. 
t,x96:441:102.x«71:361.2 


F: Hp.2.weZg'z .w- Ry. 
[496-461] 2.9 — maxg'J pa. w = Rmaxg*J yw (1) 
F.x9645.2F : Hp.2.z — IO stall R]*w | (2) 
F.(1). (2) . 2 k. Prop f 
The above proposition, since it exhibits y, z, w as functions of z and R, 


shows that there is at most one w in Reo having more than one immediate 
predecessor, and that this one has exactly one immediate predecessor in Jp‘x 
and one in Je (These results require «96:441, in addition to *96°462.) 
Thus we arrive at the following proposition: 


x9647. F:.ReCis>1.y,z Rer .yRw.zRw.ytz.2: w= R*maxy Ja : 
y = maxg'J sz . z= ((Is'«)1 Pie Rmaxg J vs .V. 
z = maxy'J ig, y — (Tr æ) 1 Ry Remax af ne 

[*96°441°462] 
We still have to prove 
ReCls—1.qtUpe. qt r.d. (os w). Rates yRw.zRw.y+z, 

or, what comes to the same thing because of x96:441, 

ReCls>1.39!Y¿ gi ISe. D .(Hqy,2,0) y e Igo. z e Ins .yRw.zRw. 

This is effected in the following propositions. 

496-472. H: ReCls1.q wn, qt Inia. D. (gu) «ye Ja. Ry eI pa 


Dem. ` 
F.x901 DE i. wed pa. RES pe C Zeite, D:aRyy.d.yedTR a: 


[*96°104] 3: i Tæ = A (1) 
F.(1). Transp . «96:452. Dk: Hp.D.q! RJ fe Tao. 

[5*7 1:401] A, Dn, 2) ye Jo. = Ry. zed via, 
[13:195] D. (ay) y e Jaz , Reyne Jf. 


[96-102] 2.(qy).yeJx'o. Ry e Iya: DF. Prop 
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+96:473. Ë: : ReClso1 gq! Jp'e.q! T5 2.2. E! max, Jgs. Ei Brems va x 
[*96-461-472] 


496-474. H: Re Cls 1. w= Rtmax ¿Jato . 2. 
E! ((I5*2) 1 R]*w . E! max, pa. ((J5*2) R]*w = max Jar 


` Dem. f 
F.*71361. DF:Hp.D.(max,“J.'2) Rw. (1) 
[1421] D.E! max,*J “z. | (2) 
[x93:11] D. max, Tae Se. m 
[(1).«96-45] 3 . (Je) R]*w = maxgs Jf (3) 
F.(2). «9811.2 +: Hp. 2. max Joao e RJ, x. | 
[K71:371.80:13] >. Rémaxa'J name J pæ. 
[Hp.x96:102] >.wel,a. 
[*96:1.*91:52] A, Ruft , wRxp| Rw. 
[*34-1] D. (H42). wRpw . wRyz : 2Rw. 
[x96:342] J.(q2).ze[lr'z.zRw. 
[x96:45] DLE!) Rw ` ` (4) 


F.(2).(3).(4).2 F. Prop 


x96475. + :. EeCls2 1.2: E! R*max IJ yta EH OG EA Esto 
[x96:473:474] 
This proposition and «96:45:47 embody the main results of this number. 
«96:48. +: «Re Cls>1. S= (Rx: AR. we 4 Le 3: 
— 


— (u = R“max n“ Jpa).=.Swelrw= Remax Ip. = sw e2 


Dem. 
H #9615 433-41. D k: Hp. 2 . att Séw (1) 
F.x96:47 . D z. Hp. D : (ay, z).ySw.zSw. ge. J.w= Remax Jai æ: 
[4)52:41] SiS usse Ii. Ags Bmax yé æ (2) 
F.x96:474102. SDF: Hp. JD: w. = Brenn: Jr'z.D Swa el (3) 
F.(2).(3).Transp. DF: Hp. D: (w= Remax; Ír o). = Bw el (4) 
H. (2). #524. 454101. DF: Hp. Di Sty e 2. D. w= Remax Jya (5) 


H. x96'474-102 . At: Hp. D: w= R“maxr Træ. » 

E! (Ya) R]*w . E ! (1552) 1 R]*w a (Sey BR} wv "Ka *z) 1R} “Qasa S^ š 
[96102454101] 2 . Se? (6) 
F.(5).(6). DF n Hp. Diw= R*max Jya „= Sw e2 (7) 


F.(4).(7). 2 F. Prop 
In the above proposition we write “~ (w= R'max, TJ psa)” rather than 


GE? R'max ud Sv,” because the latter implies the existence of Rfmaxg J ya. 
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<— . 

«9649. F::ReCls— 1.2: (Rye) | Rel— 1.2 :Zgíy— A.v.Jym= A 

Dem. : 

€— 
F. x96:48 . Transp. DF :. Hp. S-(Ry2)1R.2: 
<— v > 
weRyx.w=Rtmaxp JT tz e, we R, ‘a. Swrel: 
v — I 

(x96:15.x91:52] D :w=R'*max J ræ .=.weAS.Swwael: 


[x14204] | D:E Rimax pta .= . (qu). we US Sw ~el: 

. [#96:475.*71:1] 3 : 4! Jg æ. q! I pæ. m. Sc el—Cls. 

[*7 1261-103] «Smwel—»l (1) 
H .(1). Transp. D +. Prop 


*96-491. FL: Rel—1.2D:1,7=A.v.J fa=A 


lil 


uq 


Dem. > 
F.x9649. DF: Hp.ze DG. 2:2 A. v. Fatze A (1) 
+. #9154504. Dk: Hp. æv e DR. D. Rain CR. ~ (o). 
[x96-1] D.I,a=A (2) 
F.(1).(2). D +. Prop 


x96492. F:. Rel—1.2eD'*R.2: | 


c (xR „æ).= . I "æ= AS RZ E. driës A 


Dem. 
F.*96:1:101. 3 
F: Ige = A.2.—( (GR, 2): ze DR. (Ry). q Jy | (1) 
F.(1).*96:491 .OF:. Hp. O2: (R2). m. Ips =A (3) 
Similarly Fa Hp. D: ebe, SS, Jr =A (3) 
F.(2).(3). DF. Prop 


The above proposition. is used in «122:52. 
The following propositions, not being needed in the sequel, are. merely 
stated.:. E 
F:EeCls1.5!Jgfa.np Lg. Lean RS cel. Span RI el 
«— — 
HaReClso1.Jpa=A.J. (Re) 17 e Pot (Ryo) 7 R] 
> v P > 
*965. bh:Rel—ol.zeD'R.D.R,Rév= Ry x= R, vile 
Dem. | | 
— w x 
F.x/17.2F:. Hp. rye Rp Rie. = yh, | Rr. 
[x92: 11] e, Y Ryo .ceD'R. 
[Hp.x4:71] | e, Hat $ 


R " R ‘pe P € = t 4, | 
| *82-18.«06:14 4 2: R. “R: o= Ry a= Rav ut z. Dt. Prop 


«— «— — 
x96501. F: Rel—l .ceQ*h.D. R Ræ = Ry 'z = R, a vile 
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| > — 
x96:502. F: Rel—Cls.zRy.2. Ryfy = Rg v Un 


Den. 
F.x9031.2F : Hp.2:. 2RHyy =:zRyRéy).v.z=y:: DF. Prop 


v — ` 
29651. HRelol.aCR“BR.aCR, Éé“a.D.a=A 


Dem, 
F.x37:105.2F :. Hp. D : y ea.2,. (y). gens Roy. 
[*32°18] | Dylan Roo! y: 
[141821] D:Rwea.). qian Re Rea. 
[«96:5] 5.g!an Ry! a: 
[Transp] Dian Ryie=A.oky.D.yrea. 
[x51:211] J.an(kk'zvty)=A. 
[x96:502] | J.an BYEN (1) 
F.x91:504.2F: „aC Ry, “a.D: sac 
[*93°104] SET BR. J.an Tas = cr (2) 
F.(1).(2).«490112.2 F :. Hp. 2: swe BR. aa, A. ande A. 
[*90°13] J.yoea: 
[437-105] D: Ry BRoa=A (8) 
F.x22621. Ate Hp.2.a- EQ BR na (4) 
F.(3).(4).2F. Prop 


| v — > 
39652. F:Rel>1.aCR¿ BR. gta. 1 ! min (Bpo)“a 
Dem. , 
+ 49651. Transp. DH: Hp. 2. q1a— R a (1) 
F.(1).*93111. DH. Prop 
This proposition is used in *122°23. 


x97. ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD OF A RELATION INTO FAMILIES 


Summary of #97. 
In this number, we consider not only the posterity of a term, but the 
ancestry and posterity A $e. Ruiz v Rysz, æ. We put 
Ris = = p v (tæ n CR) o y2 Df. 
Thus the whole family of a term, de its ancestry and posterity together 


3 


is Bue The most important case here is when Re 1->1; in this case families 
are mutually exclusive, (Le we have 


° 
F: RelƏ—Ə1.2. Ry OR e Cls ex? excl. 
In case aa and y belongs to a family which has a beginning, Ze, 


in. case r Ry! ya BR, the whole Buy e of y consists of the posterity of the 
beginning, í 2.e. we have 


F:Eel—1.zBR.zsRyy.2. Rey = Rate, 
whence 


€ < > 
19721. F: Rel—1.2. Ry sgen'R = Ry BR 
When Re1Ə1, the relation of gen“R to E BR may be pictured : as 
the relation of rows to columns. E.g. let the field of K consist of the dots 


x 


(Dr 
ala Ze 
uc a e 


in the accompanying rectangle, and 14 each dot have the relation R to the 
dot below it. Then the top row is BR, the second row is d‘R—(*R?, the 
third is A“R?— (Rs, and so on; thus the rows are the generations of R. 
Again, if z is any dot in the top row, the column beginning with z is Ra! a, 


and if y is any member of this column, the column is Ry‘y. Thus the columns 
are the families of R. It will be seen that in the case represented by the 
above figure, every family consists of a selection from the generations, and 
every ip anne of a selection from the SE 1. e 


Ry BR CD“ ex'gen‘R gent H CD ea Ry BR, 
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The circumstances under which this occurs will be considered in the 
present number (x97:3—:47). The results are summed up in «97:47. 


The remaining propositions (x97:5—-58) are concerned with circular 


families of one-one relations. If Rel—1, Ry'z is a circular family if 
«R, t. In that case, we have #R,.y.3.yR,.%; moreover there is a definite 
power of R, say P, such that every member of the family of z has the relation 
P to itself (x97:54). (The same will hold, of course, of all powers of P.) The 
families of a 1 — 1 are all either circular or open, Ze, we have (x97:55) either 
ye Rex! æ . Dy» y ey, or ye Re! “æ. Dy «PYÈ yoy). The Q-shaped families con- 
sidered in 496 are not possible for a 1 — 1, since in such families the term at 
the junction of the tail and the circle has two predecessors. The family of 
any member of s'gen* must be open (*97:57). The family of a member of 
p“A“Pot“R need not be closed, but cannot have a beginning; if open, it 
forms a series of type fo or *w + o, according as it has or has not an 


end*. Finite open families are contained in ségen“R n s'gen*R ; families 
of type w are contained in s'gen*E n p'(I**Pot*E; those of type fø, in 
ségen“R n p“Q“Pot“R; those of type Sa +w and circular families are contained 


in p«TI**Pot* E a p«I**Pot* R. Those of type “#0 +w are distinguished from 
circular families by the fact that in the former we do not have CR yt, while 
in the latter we do have this. 


In addition to the propositions already mentioned, the most useful pro- 
positions of the present number are the following: 


° > e 
97:13. F. Ry zx = P v Hy 
x9717. F. Bai = R, = Bai v Ry) te Ry ru Ryo 
x975. t:ReCls—1.aR, m .rHQy.2.yRyr 
397501. F: Rel— Cls.z Re ym D äu 


o > E 
49701. R‘æ= Reutte CR) o R Df 


Observe that “tx n C“R” means that z is to be inchided if it is a member 
of CR, but not otherwise; for æn CóR= tz if xe C“R, and otherwise 
Læn CR — A. f 


+ Here the type “*w” is the type of converses of relations of type w, i.e. the type of the 
negative integers in order of magnitude, ending with — 1, w being the type of the positive 
integers in order of magnitude, and. therefore *w+w being the type of negative and positive. 
integers-in order of magnitude. 
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e 
x9T1. — biyeRiz.=z:yRa.v.y=az.zeCR.v.zRy 


Dem. 
F.3218181. «51:15 . (x97:01).2 


° 
FisyeRéz.=:yRa.v.y=a.yeCR.v.zRy: 
[k13:198] =:yRe.v.y=az.zeCR.v.zRy:.DtH. Prop 
Å eo 2 Å 
*97:101. F:yeR'x.=.xe Ry 


Dem. : 
F.x32:18181 . «51:15 . (97:01). D 


e 
FunreR*y.mimzRy.v.z—y.ceC R.v.yRz: 
° 
[97:1] =:yeRéz:.Dtr. Prop 
^ 
*9711. F.sR*C*R = OR 

Dem. 
F.«x971.x4011.2 

€» 

F yes ROR. 
[*33:13:131.313:195] 
[33:16] 

e e 
x97111. F:ze CK Rm. me bie, zs, mi Re 
Dem. 
€ 
 F.8971.2F:. ze Réz.=:aRa.v.ze CR: 
[x33:17] =:ze OR (1) 
e 
F.971.3E3.q1E%.=:(qy):yRe.v.eRy:v:(qy).ceC R.y=x: 
[x33:132.*13:19] =:zeCR (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F.Prop | 
e 
x9712. F. Ave Ry “OR 
Dem. 


“(J2).yRe.v.(qe).y=a.zeCR.v.(qsa).zRy: 
:yeDR.v.yeCR.v.ye TR: | 
:yeC“R:. D+. Prop 


Mou di 


| e. 
F.x97:111.«37:63.2F: ae Ry CR .2,.!a (1) 
H. (1) . 24:63. D F . Prop 
° > e 
x97 13. F e Ry a = Ry Sa M Fac 


Note. Ry is to mean (Ry), not (R)y. The latter is unmeaning, since R is 
never a homogeneous relation, and therefore its square and higher powers 
are unmeaning. 


Dem. | 
F.x9012.2F:y-z.ye CR. D. yRpz: 
— 
[x51-15] DF.ræncRC Rgs. 


[x9014] Dh. umn O Ry C Raf a 
H. (1). (#9701). D F . Prop | 
R&W1 ` 40 
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o o | 

x0714. -F:Ee1—1.zsRyy.2. R t= Kai [96:32 97:18] 

o e o | 
897165. Fs Rell. ee Rain, 3. Rate = Rey 
Dem. . | | 
+. *97:13 . D + z. Hp. D: cRyy.v. y Ryo a) 
F.(1).9714.DF.Prop ^ - 


«9716. F:Rel=>1.2. «OR eOts ex? excl 


. Dem. 
, eo € € 
F .x97'15 De F se Hp. Ds me ely. ae Ryle. D. Eto = Bam . R |a= Ra. 
: € e 
(x13:171] Ae, Rx“ = Ry'z: 
e ° ° eo 
[se 10" 23] 2: Ws ! R, Y n Rz rÐ Ray = Reiz (1) 
F.(1).*11:113.:37:63 . > 
kr, Hp.2: a, Be Re COR. “Tua. dp. a=8 ` (2) 
F . (2) . *97:12 . «84:132. D F . Prop | 
o o > e > | 
x9717. F. Rata = R ft = Byz Ro's = Ryo v Rye 
Dem. 
eo = <— 
F.3£19713.*91:54.2F. Baies R, v (tæn CR) v Ros (1) 
; e 
[391:504.(«97-01)] = Ev (2) 
€ > = > E 
F.(1).9154. |. DF. Ry'z — Ey Y Ry c= Ryo v Ros (3) 
F.(2).(3).9F. Prop 
eo e 
#9718. F.C« Rb R“%)=R“%w 
Dem. 
eo €» 
F.x3741.2F. di E R2) C Rx (1) 
F. x9 7:1. x36: 15; 
Leet. EN I:a(R[ Ray. v. y (RE Rea) a: 
«> 
[33:17] D:a, ye CRY Ra) (2) 
eo eo 
F.(2).*97:1. DIt:zeCR.DJ.RézCC(R[ Kæ) (3) 


+ .*97°111. Transp. D F: ce CR.) Ra CCOR 3:25 (4) 
F.(1).(3).(4).2F. Prop 
e E 
«X072. — FiaBR.2.Ryo= Ryo 
Dem. 
F.x93104 . «9713.2 F: Hp. 2. Bus 2 = ie v Rez (1) 


F.«O3:101.x90:12.2t: Hp.2. we Ryo (2) 
F.(1.(2).3F. Prop 
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o um e 
x9721. F:Ee1— 1.2. Ry*'s'gen* E = Ry BR 
Dem. 
E eo 
H. *97:14:2. D b :. Hp. D z zBR .s Ry. 3. By'o Ha A 
x31:62 2. Ry'y e Ry“ BR: 
iS SE * 
[*93°36] I:yesgen'R.J. Ry*y e Ry BR: 
| o < > 
[37:61] 2* Tas gens C Ry“ BR (1) 
H. x97:2 493-22. Db. Ry BRC Ry" s gent R (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 


to o € 
x9722. F: Re1— 1.2. Ry“ BR v Rp AU Pot R = Ry “OR 
[97:21 . *93°37] 
x9723. F e R“ORe0u l.=:.2,ye CR. yi20=y.vV.aRy.v.yRz 
Dem. 
F.52:4 . (54:01). D 


e € 
Fin RECREOVUI.=:1a BeR“CR.J, gea=Br:: 


o © 

[x37:63] zuayeC E. 2,,. R = Ryan 

[97-1] =w, yeCR.IeyizRa.v.zeCR.z=a.V.xRz2.=,: 
z2Ry.v.yeCR.z=y.v.yRz 

[x471] P2:uz0yelR.IeyizRa.v.z=a.v.«Rz:=, 
eRhy.v.z=y.v.yRz:. (1) 

[*10°1] Iia,yeCOR.D,,2¢Re.v.c=2.v.cRr:= 
aRy.v.æ=y.v.yRx:. 

[*13°15] De, y 1. cRy.v. .v=y.v.yRz (2) 

F.*10'1.2F::2z,7eCeR:ze CeR: COR: de y SEN Nëss HN, Rer, AS, 

aRz.v.2=2.V.2Ro:yRz.v.y=2.w.2Ry:. 
[x51] JizRz.v.z=z.v.zRae:=iyRzav.y=z.v.zRy (3) 


F.*33:1132. Transp . «1314.2 
biza, ye C“R:izaeOR:Di—(zRz.v.zRa) .ckz:ia(yRz.v.zRy).y+2:. 
[x5:21] JizRz.V.ac=z.v.zRa:= 
yRz.vey=z.v.zky (4) 
F.(3).(4).29F i.m ye CR. On yi zRyev.z=y.v.yRe:.2:: 
YE COR. Dzy oli.v.uo—z.v.zHaim:yliz.v.y-mz.v.zRHy (5) 
F.(1).(2). 6). D +. Prop 


x97:2831. +: ROR eO ul. :weCR.D,.CR= Regine Ra 


Dem. 
F. KOU 23 .132:18:181 .x51:15.> ` 


F: BO Re0v1. :reCR.D. CRC Rea o væv Ree (1) 


PA SENE M CO (2) 
F.(1).(2).2F. Prop 
40—2 
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° | —> c 
#9724. F: Ri“C'ReO0vul.=:xEC TR. O R= Riz o Rgs 
Dem. 
F.x97:231.x9014.2 
e > 
Fi, RO Re0u1.=:xe CR.. O R= Ry'zvoiízo Rgs (1) 
— 
F.x9012. M:ixe CK. A, Væ C Rufo (2) 
F.(1).(2).«x22:62. DE. Prop 
e 
x97241. Fi: RC ReO0 v1.2: ye CR. D, yraRygy.v.yRye 
Dem. 
F.x9724.:x32:18:181.2 


> 
Fin Ry CReOul .=:u:z€CR.IJei yeC R. =,:aRyy.v.yRya (1) 
F.*90:13.2F:. SCNe v.yRsæ:D.yeC R . (2) 
H. (1). (2). 473.2 + . Prop 
O 
97242. F:: RECREOVUI.=:. 2, ye R. Dz y: y. vu Ry vy Rot. 
€ 
=1h,“CRe0ul 
[x91:542 . «97:23 . 91:504] 


The remaining propositions of this number (except x97:5 ff.) are concerned 
with proving that, under certain hypotheses, 


Ry “BR C D'ea “gen“R, 1.6. Ras gent C D**e4*gen* R, 
and gen*E — uA C Deet Ry BR. | 
These propositions have the merit of proving the existence of selections 


in the cases to which they apply. 
« > 
*97:3. F. Ryf BRelo1 


| 


Dem. 
F.«x9012.2 
> € <— c 

Fra, ye BR. Rass Ry'y.2:ye Ry a: | 

[*91:54] D:y=g. V. E (1) 

F.x91:504. DF: SC 2.yeGQ* E: | 

[Transp.«93:101]2 F : y € [23 2.0 (Roy) (2) 
e | 


> 
F.(1).(2). It:a, ye BR. Ryka = Ray. J.z=y ` (3) 
F.(3).x71:55. «72:12.2H. Prop 


— v ben 
*97:301. F. IP BRe(R)aBR 


Dem. 
—> 
F.x7217. DF.TPBREel=> Cls (1) 
— ` 
F.«x9015. DE.JP BR G Ra (2) 
> — Å 
F.«505:52.2F.GIp B R= BE (3) 


F.(1).(9).(3).*80:14.2 F. Prop 
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> 4 < > > ` ce > 
*97°31. F.(B*R)10nv Ry e e Ry “BSR. Di BSR) | One E] = BSR 
Dem. 


` 


F.*97:3. x85137% .D 

F:Se (Ry)a BR «3 «S Ceci Ri, € a Eg BR _ (1) 
F-().97301. 2F.IF BRI Cnv^ Ry cea Ry BR. 

[50-61] 5t. (BR) 4 Cnv“ TR, ee Ren (3) 
H. 35:62 «33:431 . D H. Delt ër R) 1 Cnv* Bal = BR (3) 


F. i (3).5F. Së 
49732. +. ER, Dieu Ry BR [9731] 
x97: 33. F: R € 1 => 1. a C SR. B C Ra. >. pam RB 


Dem. 
F.«97:15. Fact.OF :. Hp. 2:yef. ae Rey. 3. Eev- Rys. yeB. 
[«37: 62] 2 Re zer sa (1) 
k. (1) . 10112123 . +404 . D F :. Hp. D :x € Eg B Da : Kya e Rx“B : 
[Hp.Syll] | Së Es a. a) Bain e Rx“B : 
[x37:61] 2: Ry“a C Ry ë (2) 
F.x404.2F:. Hp. 2:ye8.2.(qa).oea. quete 
[97:15] 3. (qo. meee: Ryo = Ry Y . 
[*37°62] ES Re ‘ye Esa (3) 
H. (3). *87-61. Dk: Hp. D E, 8 CR, ea ` (4) 


F. (2). (4). D k. Prop 
€ & e 
*97:34 F:Rel=>1.BeD“e Ryga. D. R a= RB 
* * * 


Dem. 
oO © O: 
t.x83:6:62. Dt: Hp.2:26a.2,.5! Ba Ry: BCS Ryga (1) 
O € 
F 404 .97:101. Di wea. Ie q 80 Ry Fs. =. aC s RB (2) 


H. (1). (2). 49733. D +. Prop 
— > ° ce > 
*97:341. peel OE Be Des Ry “BRD. Ry B= Ry“ BR 


[x97: Fl Ë 1972] 


497-35. omm ee re US. 


< > < > « > v A 
" Cnv*((Ry P B&R) | T] e e Ry" BR. I (Ry Er Bi Tj = Te Be R 
em. 


H. x973. X92101 .D F: Hp. 2. Cnv{(Ryf BR) | T] e1 > Cls (1) 
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F. m 101. S A 


Fia (CR, MBR) | ONE ERGOE BR. a= Re x .æTy (2) 
F.x91:58. It: Hp.D:aTy.D.ye Rato: 

EIERE) ST (3) 
F.(2).(3). Dh: Hp.D:a{(Ryf BR)| T] y Dou yen: 
[x23-1.81:131] (0 2i€ne (RP BR) | T) Ge (4) 
F.«37:321.43565.2 F: Hp. 2. DE, P T) = Rg BR (5) 
H. (D. (4). (5) «8014.2 F: Hp. D. Cav! (Ry BR) |T} eca Re BR (6) 
b 43565. 5t. aq. PBR) = BR. 

[*37-39] OR BR) | T) = TBR (7) 


F. (6). (7). D +. Prop 


«97306. F:ReCls>1.TePotid'R. BR CD'T.2.T* BR € DR BR 
[97:35] 
t > 
«9737. F: Ee1—1.(*RE CD'R.2.gen* ROD“ Ri BR 
Dem. 
> | 
t.x9214.DH.Hp.D:TePotid'R.D.BRCDT (1) 
v= 
F.x03:32.2 + z. Hp. 2:aegen'E. z .(qT). Te Potid‘R.a= TBR (2) 
` k. (1). (2) . «9736. D k. Prop | 
te > 
*9738. F:Rel=>1.1RCEDR.D. R£ BRC D'*e,*gen*R 
Dem. 
ce > 
F.x93:36 «4052. D F : Hp. D . s Ry BR = s‘gen‘R (1) 
F.(1). 84:43 . «97-37 . #93°25 .X97-16:21. D + . Prop 


v — Y 
*974,  F:SePot*R.2.S*B*R—-A 


Dem. 
F.*x9131.3-:Hp.>.(47).TePotid'R.S=R|T. 
[x87:341] >. (qT). TePotid'R. SBR = TOR“ BR 
[x87:261:29.493:101] =A. 
[*10°35] 3. SBR = ADF. Prop 


*97:401. F:.zeD'R:SePot'R.a8y.Ds y. ye D'R:D:Se Pot R. Dg. v € DS 
Dem. 
F.«x33183.2 F:. Hp. 2: Se Pot‘R.«aSy.35,-(qz).yRz. ay. 
[*34-1.333:13] Aan, ceD(S| R): 
[*10:28.433:13] 2:S8ePot*E.zeD*S.D,.2eD*(S| R) (1) 
H. (1). x91-373 . D + . Prop 
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*97:402. H: . ReCls1. zeDR:(q8).SePot'R.emeDS8:92. 


(qS).8 e Pot R. Sea e BR 
Dem. 
F.«x97:401. Transp. DF : Hp. D . (75, y). 8 ePotéR. asy . YE Pes 


[91:271.3314.93:101] D.(45,y).Se Pot'R. «Sy - ye BR. 
[*71:321] 2.(qS).SePot*E. S e BR: 2 F. Prop 
*97:403. F: Re Cls—>1.ze BR. TePot'R. BR= TBR, 3. 


(HS). S € Pot“R . æ — eD*S 
Dem. E, «92:131. Dk: .Hp.Dd:azTy.aTz.2Rw.D. yRw. 


[33:14] 3. ye BR (1) 
F.(1).«1111:335.2 

H :: Hp.2:.aTy : (q2, w). xTz .zRw:9. ye eds. 
[341.33:13]> :. z Ty . seDXT|R). 2. yo e BR s. 


[Transp] 2:.2Ty. ye BR. D.a~eD(T| B) (2) 
F.*10'24. 2F:Hp.zeeD'T.2.(qS).SePot*E.z-eD*S (3) 
F.x37105.2F: Hp, fy, D.yeBR. 
[(2)] (0 D.eweD(T|R) (4) 
E, (4) .10:11:23:35 . 3313.2 
| t:Hp.2veD‘T.3.2~%eD(T|R). 
[*91-282] … D.A(AS).SePot'R.zmeDS (5) 
H. (3). (5). D+. Prop | 
> Iv x 
*97:41. F:ReCls1.zre B'R.TePot-E. B'R— T*B'R.2. 


v — < 
(HTS) . S € Pot* E. Sæ € BR 
[x97-402:403] 


— — v vw — ` = v 
x9742. F:Rel=>1.zeB'R.S,TePot'R.B'R= Ee Sw eB*R.2.8-T 
Dem. H. «37:6 . Ak: Hp... (ay) - yeBR. Ste = T'y (1) 
F.x37:62. (1).2F: Hp.2. Sto e SBR ^ TBR. 
> > 
[x93'3] 35 Sæ eming«T*S o ming GT. 
[«93:24. Transp] 2.S=T:3F. Prop 
Y > > 
#9743. H:Relo9l.TePot'R.B.R=T“BR.J).BRCDT 
Dem. + . «97:42. 2 
F:. Hp. BR. DiSePot'R. Sig e BR. 2: Tea € BR: 
[»e10:11:21:23] >D: (aS). S e Pot‘ R. S*z BR. 5. Tue BR: 
[97:41] D: Tee € BR: 


[*14:21] 5:E! T: 
[3344] 2:ze DT :.2 F. Prop 
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49744, FE: Re121.8, TePo R. BR=TBR. q! S°BR.D.BRCD‘S 
Dem. 

F-49145. DF: Hp.2:(qU):UePotid-R:8- U|T.v.T- U|S 0) 

F.x0T4. DE: Hp.2:UePot*R.S— U|T.2. S*ER— A: 


[491-23] >: U«cPotid*R .8 - U|T.g!S«B*R. 2. US IF CR. 
[450-63.491:271] 5.8-T. 
[x97-43] >. BRCDS (2) 
F.x9134.2 ki. Hp. 2: Uc Potid*R. T= U|S:2. T- SÍ U. 

[434:36] >.DTCDS. 

[497-43] >. BRCDS (3) 


F . (1). (2). (8). D F . Prop 


Du — > 
«9745. F:Ec1—1.B'Regen'R.2.gen*R — AC D“a Ry BSR 
Dem. | 
F 97:44 . 10:11-23:35 . x93'32 . D 


— v vo > 
P:Rel>1.B'RegenR.SePot'R.qIS“BR..BRCDSS. 


v —y — 
[x97:36] D. SBR e Dea Ry BR (1) 
F.(1).*13:12.5 
SE v= 
F: Rell. BRegen‘R. Se Pot'R.a=S*BR. gta. 
Èt » 
2 Ce Des Ry BR (2) 


H. (2) .*10:11:2335 . 93:32. D 
> v E > 
taRel—»l.B'Regen“R.aegen“R .q'a.D.ae De Rs BR (3) 
F .(3).*53°52. D +. Prop 
— v | < > 
*9T46. F: Rell. BRegen‘R.D. Ry“ BRC Des (gen R — (A) 
Dem. ` 
€ > 
F.x93:36 44052. D F : Hp. D . s Ry B' E = s'gen*R 
[x53:18] =s(gen‘R—tA) (1) 
E, (1) *84:43 . x97'45'16'21 «93:25 . D H. Prop 
— y 
“9747. +:Relo1l.BRegenrRuvaA.D. 
to» e > 
Sen" E — “A CDA Ry BR Ry EBROD es (gen R — UA) 


Dem. 
F.403:33.2 E: BR A. 3. gen R - A (1) 
F.(1).«3729.2 k: B*R- A .2.gen'R- vA A Re RR-A. 
TER >. gen*R — A C Dee Ry“ BR. 


< > 
Ry BRCED“c(gentR—UA) (2) 
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 F.x243.Fact.2 
> —v > 
F:Relo1. q! BR. BR—A.2.Re1—1.«q! B*R.G*RCD'R. (3) 
[93:41] ÒJ.A —egen“hR. 
[*51-222] 2.gen*E — (fA — gen* R. 
— > 
[(3).97:37: ii B gen _ TA C Des‘ Ry BR. 


Ry “BR C Des (gen^R — EA) (4) 
F.(2).(4).DFE: Rell. BR= A.D. san — A C Dee Ry “BR. 

R BR CDea(gen“ R-41A) (5) 
F 97:45:46 . D 

pu v €- > 

F: Rel—1.B*Eegen'E.2.gen'R — A CD Ry BR. 

< — 

Ry B° R C D'*e*(gen*E —45A) (6) 
F.(5).(6).2F. Prop 
*975. F:ReCls>1. Rpt . æR oy « A, YR x 


Dem. 
F.*92:111. 2F:.ReClsƏƏ1l.zR,z.zBRy 235 yRye: 
[+91:54] 2:y=z.v.yRoz: 
[Hp] >: yR pð (1) 


F.x101.x341.2F:. ReCls>1.2R, 0. P e Pot‘R: 
gPy.2,. y Ru : æP | Rz: 2 : (Ņy) - y Roo. ube: 


[x92111] IizRya: 

[*91:54] 2:z=zx.v.zR,z: 

[Hp] SIT AE (2) 
F.(1).(2).x91:171.DF: ReCls—1.2R,,2- P ePot*R. æPy. KEE 
[(*91:05)] IF: ReCls— 1. Bes æRpoy +I. YR #2 D F . Prop 


x97:501. F: Rel als, ab, Y Eno Lad. LL ic as in bd 5] 


«9751. F:Eel—1.zRE,2.2. ke Re = Ry fa = Rylan Rea 
[x97:5:501:17] 


° t > 
*9752. F:Rel=1l.cR,yo.5Ryoy.D.Ryo=Ry on Ry y [x97:5:501:51:14] 
° 
*97'53. k:Reloòl.PePot'R.aPa.yeRgz.2D. yy EZE e 133] 


x9T54. k:Reloòl.zR,2.92.(qP).PePoté'R.Pp Re ER: Re x 
[97:53] 


° ° ; 
*9755. b: Eel—1.2:.ye Ryg. Dy. Hy "vz e Ria. Dye c (y Ey) 
Dem. 


e 
F.*97:53. Df: Ap. abba, diye Rate, dy. y Eug (1) 
Y 
F.(1) Y . Transp. 2F : Hp. ~(£Rpo2). e Ry. D. v (y Roy) (2) 


o 
F.(2).x97101. 2k:.Hp.-—(zRE,2).2:ye Ry 2. Iwa (y Roy) (3) 
F.(1).(3).2F. Prop 
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— ` e 
9756. F:. Rel—=>l.xeB'R.D: ye Rys. Dy. > (yRyy) 


[x96-23-1 . 97:55] 
e 
x9T57. E: Rel—1.ces'gen*R.2:y e Rye. Dy. ~ (yRyoy) 
[97:21:56] | 


e 
97:58. H:i. Rel—Cl.J:zesgen'R.J. Rwa C s'gen*H : 
^in 
æ e p*(I**Pot^ E . D . Rye C p*G**Pot* 


Dem. 
F.«99412. - Dh. RéPA“PotiRCp'A“Pot'R (1) 
[*90-101.93:273.«31:265] D+. R**s'gen*E C egen (2) 
H. 493-33 . 4013-38-43. 2HF:Rel-UCls.2. Bregenz H Csgen'R. (3) 
[*90-101.x98-271.x87:265] D . R**p«T**Pot*R C p«T«Pot*R ` (4) 


F. (1). (2). (8) . (4) «00:22 .40:5:52 . D 
F:Rel>Cl.). s Rats gent R C s‘gen‘R. 
| s Rr pA PoteR C p*T**Pot*R : D k. Prop 
It follows from this proposition that every family is either wholly contained 


in the generations of R or wholly contained in p“Q“Pot“R, which may be 
called the residue of the field of R. 


APPENDIX A 


x8. THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION FOR PROPOSITIONS | 
CONTAINING APPARENT VARIABLES* 


ALL propositions, of whatever order, are derived from a matrix composed of 
elementary propositions combined by means of the stroke. Given such a 
matrix, any constituent may be left constant or turned into an apparent 
varia ole; the latter may. be done in two ways, by taking “all values” or 

“some values.” Thus, if p and q are elementary propositions, giving rise to 
plq, we may replace p by $z or q by yy or both, where ør, du are pro- 
positional functions whose values are elementary propositions. We thus 
arrive, to begin with, at four new propositions : 


(æ) . (pa|g) (gei. (pela), Go). (p|), y). (ly. 
By means of definitions, we can separate out the constant and the variable 
part in these expressions; we put 


«801. {(x).dz}|q.=.(qx)-(¢2|q) Df 
#8011. {(qz).dx}|q-=.(x)-(p2|q) Df 
«8012. p|((y) - vy} -=-(ay)-(plvy) Df 
8013. pl {(ay)- vy} -=-(y) -(plyy) Df 


These definitions define the meaning of the stroke when it occurs between 
two propositions of which one is elementary while the other is of the first 
order. 


When the stroke occurs between two propositions which are both of the 
first order, we shall adopt the rule that the above definitions are to be applied 
first to the one on the left, treating the one on the right as if it were ele- 
mentary, and are then to be applied to the one on the right. Thus 


a) - $e] (y) yy . = : (qz): zl) dai: 

: (qe) : (ay) - (pal yy). 

The same rule can be applied to n propositions; they are to be eliminated 
from. left to right. If a proposition occurs more than once, its occurrences 
must be eliminated successively as if they were different propositions. These 
rules are only required for the sake of definiteness, as different orders of 
elimination give equivalent results. This is only true because we are dealing 
with various functions each containing one variable, and no variable occurs on 
both sides of the stroke; it would not be true if we were dealing with func- 
tions of several variables. We have e.g. 


(ax)? (y) - (bal yy): = : (g) : (az). (pal yy). 


* This chapter is to replace +9 of the text. 
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But we do not have in general 
(qo) : (y) -x (æ, y) : = : (y): (qe). x (2, y); 
here the right-hand side is more likely to be true than the left-hand side. 


For the present, however, we are not concerned with variable functions of two 
variables. 


It should be observed that this possibility of changing the order of the 
variables is a merit of the stroke. We have 

(32): (y) -belyy:=:(y): (42) . dal py? = : (Jæ) . ~ $z - v (y). Hy. 
That is, these equivalent propositions are true when, and only when, either $ 
is sometimes false or y is always false. But if we take e.g. 

da v py pavo py 
we shall not get the same result. For 
(qz): (y) - POV Yy - x v o y: diy) py- v (y). v Py, 

whereas (y) : (qz) . pæ v yy . ~ $z v — yy does not imply this. 

Written in stroke notation, after some reduction, the above matrix is 

lézi(vyl yy) tryller] ør). 

Here both x and y occur on both sides of the principal matrix. 'Thus in order 
to be able to change the order of “(qa)” and “(y)” it is sufficient (though 
not always necessary) that the matrix should contain some part of the form 
pa | yy, and that z and y should not occur in any other part of the matrix. 
(This part may of course be the whole matrix.) We assume the legitimacy ot 
this interchange by a primitive proposition, and in practice arrange to have 
all the q-prefixes as far to the right as possible, because this facilitates proofs. 


Our primitive propositions are the following : 


#81. F.(qo,y)-¿al(galóy) Pp 
On applying the definitions, this is seen to be 


F: ġa. D . (qz). pa. 


x811. t.(qz).pz|(ga|pb) Pp 
On applying the definitions, this becomes 


t:(2z).pa.2.gpa. $b. 
We have $a|($a|db) . v . b | ($a | pb) 
and by «81 F: ġa | ($a | pb) . D . (qx). $z (pa | pb): 


pb |($a| bb). 2. (qx). pa | ($a | $b), 
but we cannot deduce (qx). $ | ($a | $b) without *8:11 or an equivalent. 
x812. From “(x). dæ” and “ (æ). bx wa” we can infer “(x). yx, even 
when $ and yr are not elementary. Pp 
x813. If all occurrences of x are separated from all occurrences of y by a 
certain stroke, we can change the order of z and y in the prefix, de we can 
replace “ (y) : (qx) . px | yy” by “(qa):(y). pw | yy” and vice versa. Pp 
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The above primitive propositions are to be assumed, not only for one or 
two variables, but for any number. Thus eg. *8:1 allows us to assert 


F: b (a, Wa, ... dn): De (HL), Lo, ... En) -b (m, Lo, vèn Lp). 


b 


In what follows, the method of proof is invariably the same. We first 
apply the definitions until the whole asserted proposition is brought into the 
form of a matrix with a prefix. If necessary, we apply *8:13 to change the 
order of the variables in the prefix. When the proposition to be proved has 
been brought into this form, we deduce it by means of «81-11, using «8:12 in 
the deduction if necessary. It will be observed that «81 is F:4a.2. (pz). pa. 
Hence, by «8:12, whenever we know $a, we can assert (pz). d: «81 is often 
used in this way. 


«821. F:.(e). zD yo .2:(qu)- fæ. I. (go). ya 
Dem. f | 
Applying the definitions, and using *8'13, the proposition to be proved _ 

becomes ` 

(My): (Ax, 2,0,2,w) « (pa | (Yar | yo) [toy | Gra | yw) | (hy! | Cpe’ | yw). 
Putting z — w —z' =w =æ, the above becomes | 
Q3): (qz). (ee Gre | yo) [iby | be | ya) | iy | he | pæ]. 

By x81, the proposition to be proved is true if this is true. But this is true 

by «8:11, putting y, y' for a, b and $v | (yz | yx) for ga. Hence the proposition 

is true. 


x822. F: pav $b. 3. Gei, pe 


«82. x: (2). pr. 3. pa E 


Dém. 
F.«x811.2F.(qz).(c dell (o $a | — b) ` (1) 
Transp. D#:(~$2)|(~$a|~ db). 2. (dav db) ée! el — (2) 
F.(1).(2). «821.2 F . (42) -($av $b) | (bz | pz) (3) 


F.(3).«8121. ODF.(qz,w).(pa v bb) |(pz| pw). 
[(«8:012-013)] It:gavgb.I.(qz).pz:5I+. Prop 
These propositions, as well as all the others in «8, apply to any number of 
variables, since the primitive propositions do so. 


«8:23. H: (Hæ). pev áe. D. (qe). a 
Dem. | 
Applying the definitions, this proposition is 
(æ) : (ay, 2) - (bæ v pc) | (py | $2), 


t.e. (x): $z v $c . 2 . (Aa). pa, 
which follows from *8:22. 
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The following propositions are concerned with forms of the syllogism. 
*624 Vup2g.2:19.2.(g2).$z:2:p. 2. (qa). ge 

Dem. 

Applying the definitions, we obtain a matrix 


| (poii (gelidi Cp A en ipi Gui POU 
{the same with accented letters)] 
with a prefix | | 
(x, y, £, Y) : (F2, W, u, v, Z, w, w, V). 
By x81, this will be true if it is true for chosen values of z, w, u, v, Z, w, w, v. 
Put zs séi, D zs de Ai, SI =u =m. =v =y. Then what has to be proved 
becomes 
p?q.D:.q.D.pz.ġy:D:p. D. br. datz, d, A, pr. py :D:p.D. px. py, 
which is true by Syll. Hence the proposition follows. 
x8241. H ::(2).$2.2.p:2:. p2q.2:(2).$2.2.q 
Putting fyz). =. {pl (ql a} Déel (ol ais! o" ai) 

the matrix of the proposition to be proved is 

(px (pl! Ltr, 2) f 5.2) 
and the prefix is (x): (yy, z, y, 2). Putting y=z=y'=2 =a, the matrix 
reduces to pa Ip-I:pIq-I. gx Iq, which is true by Syll. Hence the 
proposition is true by x81. 


«825. Fup.D (qa). de 12 t (ga). pr. D. (qa) des D: p.d. (ga) dei 

Dem. 

Put f(x,y, z, u, v, m, n) . = - [pæl yy wa) | [lp] (fru | yo) | [p| (rm yn). 
Then the proposition to be proved, on applying the definitions, is found to 
have a matrix 

íp | (pa | pb) | Í F (z, y, 2, u, v, m, n) | F(a’, y, 2, uv, m, n) 
with the prefix 
(a, b, y, 2, y, 2) : (qa, u, v, m, n, Z”, w, w , M, W). 
Put »s-—a.a —b.u-v—-y.m-n-cz.w-wv-y.m-mn-Zz. 
Then the matrix reduces to | 
D. A.d, db: Ar, da, A, by. rz: 2i p.OD cry yzi 
bb. 2. eu, Per dip. D. yy. z, 
which is true by Syll. Hence our proposition results by repeated applications 
of x8"1:13. 

Analogous proofs apply to other forms of the syllogism. 
x826. F:$avóbv de, 3. (qx). pev de 

Dem. j 

H: pa v $b v. $c . 2 . (dav óc) v ($b v $c) (1) 
F.«x822.2F : (pav $c) v ($b v $c) . D . (qa). e v de (2) 
F.(1).(2).«824.2 F . Prop 
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«8261. F : dav $b v de, 3. (qu). pa 
[*8:25-26:23] 
It is obvious that we can prove in like manner 
| $a v pb v $c v $d . 2. (Tæ) . paz 
and so on. | 
18:27. king. à . (Fæ). fei di. pIg.I:p.d.(qz). pa 
Dem. ` ` | 
Put Fa, y v) «=. [p| (#z| dl | ip | (øu | $0). 
Then the matrix is 
(2 | ($a | $b); | [Cp 2 9) | F (ø, y, u, 9)) | (23 D | F (21, 4, v^, VI] 
. and the prefix is (a, b) : (qa, y, u, v, a, y”, W, v^). 
Putting x =u =æ =u =a.y=v=y =v =b, the matrix becomes 
g.«J.ga.pb:Ii.pJg.D:p.D. da. db, 
which is true. Hence the proposition. 


«8271 F:g.2.(9g2, y). p(s, y) :2:-p29.2:p.2 (7,4) - $ (z, y) 
[Proof as in 18:27] 


It is obvious that we can prove similarly the analogous proposition with 
P (4, La, ... Ln) in place of $ (z, y). 
x8:272. F ::.p. 2:9.2.(gz). do :2:72p.2:.0.2:4.2 (ga). pu 

Dem. 

q- 2 . (44) . pa is (qu, y) .q|(pu| py). Hence the proposition results from 
x8:271 by the substitution of p for q, r for p, and q | ($z | dy) for $ (a, y). 
1828. b:up.2.(g2).$2:2:.9.2.(qa). 2:2 :pvq. D. (qu) . pa 

Dem. 

Put — f(s,y,z, w).—-((pva)l(óelóy) | (p v q) | (dz | pw]. 


Then the matrix is 


{p | (Ga | $b) | [((g | ($e | bd) | F (æ, y, z, w)} tg | (e | $d) | Aa, y, Z, w'y] 
and the prefix is 
(a, b, c, d, d, d) : (qu, y, z, w, x,y’, 2’, au). 
The matrix is 


p.2.$a.ób:2:.9. A. de, $d: D. f(a, y, 2, w): 
q-2.¢c'. qd. D. f(x’, y, 2, w), 
while J(e,y,z,w).= :pvqg.2. $z. by. gz. pw. 
Call the matrix F (a, y, z, w, x,y’, 2, w). 
Then F:p.3.F(a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b), 


F: =p nis p F (e, d, c, d, c, d, c,d’). 
Hence F: F(a, b, a,b, a,b, a, b) . v. F (c, d,c, d, c, d',c, d^). 
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Hence, by the extension of «8:261 to eight variables, 
F. (qz, y, 2,w, a, Y, Z, w). F (x, y,2,w, a, yz, w), 
which was to be proved. 


x829. F:.(7).pad Yæ. D : (x). $z .2.(z). ye 
Dem. | 
Applying the definitions, our proposition is found to have a matrix 
($e D ya) | Dé | Caper] yo) | by | (Qa (dar? 
with a prefix (after using *8°13) 
(u, v, W, v) : (qx, Y, y) 
The matrix is equivalent to 
gr dae. Dd: dy. D. Yu. pu: dy’. 23. u . yv. 
Calling this M (a, y, y), we have to prove 
(any y) . M (æ, y, y). 

If dn po. yu. yu, M (z, y, y”) is always true. (1) 

If —4ru, put c=y=y'=u. Then if $u is true, du) yu is false and 
M (u, u, w) is true. But if du is false, du. D . yu. yv and du. D. yu. yv are 
true, so that M (u, u, u) is true. Hence 

~yu.d. M (u, u, u). D. (42, y, y). M (x, y, y). (2) 
Similarly 1f SAY v c» deu! v ww. (3) 
(1), (2), and (8) exhaust possible cases. Hence the result by «8:28. 

We are now in a position to prove that all the propositions of *1—x5 
remain true when one or more of the propositions p, q, r, ... are first-order 
propositions instead of being elementary propositions. For this purpose, we 
take, not the one primitive proposition which Nicod has shown to be sufficient, 
but the two which he has shown to be equivalent to it, namely: 

pp and p2q4.2.siq2p|s. 
We show that these are true when one, or two, or three, of the propositions 
p, q, s are first-order propositions. From this, the rest follows. The first 
of these primitive propositions, p 2 p, gives rise to two cases, according as we 
substitute (z). $z or (qx). dx for p; the second primitive proposition gives 
rise to 26 cases. These have to be considered one by one. 


483. F:(20).p12.3.(2). $e 
Applying the definitions, this is (qx) : (y, 2). pæ | (py | $2), which follows 
from *8°11 by «8:13. 
x831. F:(qz).óz.2.Gqa). dæ ` 
Applying the definitions, this is (æ) : (Hy, 2). ga | (py | dz). This is «81. 
This completes the proof of p 2 p. 
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«832. k :.(æ).dæ.D.q:2:8|q.D. (æ). fæ) |s 
Putting p. = . (æ). px, the proposition to be proved is 


| w (pola (519) =(p] a). 
By the definitions, 


piwg.=.(ga). pa | (q | Ü, (1) 
pls, ss, Dä), pa | 8, 
~(p|s).=.(@,y)- (éz | s) | ($z | s), 
(s|q)|~(p|s). =. (qa, y) -(s| 9) | px] s)| (py | 8)]. 
Put F (æy) «= + (8|9)| Kpa] 8) | (Py |s). 


Then ` ~{(8|9)|~(@|8)}-=- (ayy) f (o y) fa, y). (2) 
By (1) and (2), the proposition to be proved is 
(a): (qe, y, ey). (pa |(g | Ø) | F (æ. 9) LF (æ. y). 
Putting z =y =% = y' =a, the matrix of this proposition reduces to 
gadg.I.8\g als, 
which is our primitive proposition with ga substituted for p, and is therefore 
true. Hence the proposition follows by x81. 


In what follows, the reduction of the proposition to be proved to a matrix 
and prefix, by means of the definitions, proceeds always by the same method, 
and the steps will usually be omitted. 


x8:321. F:(qo).$2z.2.9:2:5|]q9.2. laach, du] |s | 
We obtain the same matrix as in «8:32, but the opposite prefix, ùe. the 
prefix is 


, ee (2, y, e, y) : (ga). 
The matrix is equivalent to 


$a29.2:42«5.2. 422-5. py I~s. ha Is. by Dos. 
Calling this fa, we have to prove (qa). fa, for any x,y, a, y”. We have 


$a .— q. A, fa. 
Kiss ga. (Q2: fü. 2108.2. eng, py 205. a I~s. py Is. 
2 :. fa. 
Hence $a .2 . fa. 
Hence by «8:124 de, A, (Ha) . fa, 


and similarly for dy, $z”, py’. Hence by «8261 
$z v py v $z' v $y 2. (qa). fa. 
Also opa. dy e .~ gy A. fa. 
| [x8:1:24] | A, (Ha) . fa. 
Hence by «8°28 
$z v py v $z v py voda .— $y .— ga’ .— $y :2 (ga). fa. 

Hence, by «8:12, (qa) . fa, which was to be proved. 
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«8322. bi. p. 2. (æ). væ: :8|((æ). væ). D. p|s 
Dem. 
Put Fy -=+(8|¥9) | (p|s)|(p|s)}- 
Then the proposition to be proved is 
(yy) 3 (ab, c) - (p| (rb | yo) | (Sy 179). 
The matrix here is equivalent to 


p-2.vb.so:2:s|yy-2-pls:s| vy > pls. 
Putting b=y.c=y’, this follows at once from the primitive proposition, which 


gives 
p2wyy-2:s|yy-2-pls, 
u pryy .2:s|yy -2.pls. 
Hence the proposition. 
«8323. F:.p.2 . (go) yz :2:s| (Go) - vo] .>.p|s 
We have the same matrix as in *8°322, but the opposite prefix, t.e. 
(bo): (513, y) 
Putting y=b. =c, the matrix is satisfied, as in «8:322. 
«88324. F:.p29.2 :((2)- xe] |a -2- p| {(x) - xz) 
Dem. 
Put f(2,y, 2) -— -(xela)l Kplxs)l(plx2). Then the matrix is 
| pla Uf Go s 2 [f 9) 
and the prefix is (a, z”) : (515,2, y, SL Putting 
—2-—45.y = z = z, 
the matrix is equivalent to 
pDq.2:xe|q.2.p|xz: xe |q.2.p|xz, 
which follows from our primitive proposition by Comp. 
«8325. F:.p29g.2:((42). xz] |g. 2 - pl Cur - xa] 
Dem. 
The matrix is the same as in «8:324, but the prefix is the opposite, t.e. 
(y, 2, y, 2) Cal 
Calling the matrix M (æ, x’), we have, if ðw . =» ~ XW, 
M(2,2).2:p24.2:.4202.2:p.2.0y.02:.4 200 .D:p.3. Oy’. G2’. 


Hence Oy .02.0y'.02 .2. M (x, à) -D . (qa, a’). M (2, a) (1) 
But ~0x.~0x' . D.M (2,2). Hence | 
—0z.2. Mt, D . (qx, a). M (z, a”) (2) 


Similarly with 0y, Ox’, Oy. Hence the result follows as in «8:321. 
This ends the cases in which only one of p, q, r in 
 pDq.2:s|q.2.p|s 
is of the first, order instead of being elementary. We have now to deal with 
the cases in which two, but not three, are of the first order. 
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«883. Fa. (æ). pæ. D. (æ) . vær D: 8] (æ) ya) >. ((2). da} | s 

Putting f(x, y, 2) . = . (s | $æ) | (óy |s) | ($2 | s)], the matrix is 

($a | (yb | po) | (Hæ, y, 2) | f G, y, 2)) 
and the prefix is (a, z, a”) : (qb, c, y, z, y', 2’). The matrix is satisfied by 
ET ET .y=z=y = z = a, 

in which case it is equivalent to 

a.D. pa. dei: Diny PA PEA A ID. fa I vs. 
Hence Prop. 


We have the same matrix in the three following propositions, only with 
different prefixes. 


x8331. H :. (æ). pæ. D (qx). dee: D : 8 | (Hæ) . Wa}. Dd. ((2). paj | 8 
Here the prefix to the matrix is (a, b, c) : (yx, y, 2, Z”, y”, 2’). The matrix 
is satisfied by z=b.a'=c.y=z=y =z =a. Hence Prop. 


*8'332. F:. (qa). dæ. D. (æ) . pa:D :8]((æ) . pe}. Dd. [(q<) - $e) | 5 

The prefix here is (a, y, z, a, y, z’) : (qa, b, c). Writing r for ~s, matrix 
becomes 

$a.2.db.doc:2:. podr.d.pyvozI ripe Dr.D. by vz Dr. 
(Here only a, b, c can be chosen arbitrarily. This is true if dy, pz, dy’, $z 
are all false. Suppose du is true. Put a=y. Then if yb or we is false, 
$a . D .yb. yc is false, and the matrix is true. Therefore if wa is false, put 
b=c=a; if qa is false, put b=c=a'. If wa and dai are both true, putting 
a=y.b=c=z, the matrix becomes equivalent to ` 

red. gyvgozorir.d. dy v dz 2r, 

which is true. Hence if øy is true, the matrix can be made true. Similarly 
for z, y, 2. This exhausts possible cases. Hence Prop, by *8: 28. 


8333. F :. (qa). da. 23. (ga) . yz :2:5|((go) - yae}. D. (Hæ). fæ) | s 
Dem. 
The matrix is as before, and the prefix (after using 8:13) is 
(b, c, Y, 2, Y, 2) : (qa, z, a”). 
Call the matrix M (a, z, z^). Then 
F:yb.2.M (a, b, b). D. (qa, a, a”). M (a, a, z) (1) 
F:yc.2.M (a, c, c).>.(qa, a, x’). M (a, z, a") (2) 
F:~œyb. ~pe. fy. 23. M (y, b, c).>.(qa, æ, £). M (a, a, a) (3) 
(1). (2). (383). D +: $y. D . (Ha, z, z). M (a, æ, a") [using 8:28]. (4) 
Similarly for py’, $z, dz. Hence by *8:28 
F:dyv dy y pzy dz .D.(qa, z, <). M (a, a, a") (5) 
But Fingy.~ däi en dz .— pz .D:pyv pzdr. dy dei 2r: 
D: M (a, 2, a") 
[x81] 2 : (qa, z, x). M (a, m, a”) - (6) 
F. (5) . (6) . *8"28 . D F . (qa, z, a). M (a, z, æ"). D+. Prop 
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This ends the cases in which p and g but not s contain apparent variables. 
We take next the four cases in which p and s, but not g, contain apparent 
variables. 

«834. kt: (a).pw.2.q:2: ai, xe} lg - 2 - (2). $2) | (æ) - xz) 
Putting f(x, y, z, 4, v) . = - (xz |q) | Ky | xz) | (pu | xv), the matrix is 
(bal DS y, z, w, DISC, y, Z, w, w). 
(This is also the matrix of the three following propositions.) 
The prefix is (a, z, z”) : (TY, 2, 4, v, Y, Z, Y, v). 
- The matrix is equivalent to — 
parg-D-f(% y, z, u, v). f (a, y, 2, w, v) 
and f(z, y, 2, u, v). =: xæ|q . D. Py | xz. pul xv: 
:q D — xz + 2 » byd — yz. bu 2 e xv. 
Putting y=u=y =wu=a,z=wu=z. z =v =a' the matrix is satisfied. Hence 


mot 


Prop. 
«8341. F: (æ). de, D.qid: (qx). xo] |q.2.((2). pa] | (Carm) - xæ) 

Matrix as in «8:34. Prefix (a, z, v, Z, v) z (qz, y, u, €, y, w). 

Matrix is equivalent to 

dardg.I:.qgIr~ye.D.dyIvyz- PU D > NY: 

qv xx .3 . py x r: gu I~ xv. 
If ga is false, this becomes true by putting y=u=y'= w =a. If $a is true, 
the matrix is true if q is false. Suppose q true. Then the matrix is 
equivalent to 
xn D Gy I~ xz. LE æ xæ. D. Ce EE p Dy. 

This is true if yz, xv, XZ, xv are false. If one of them, say xz, is true, put 
x =a’ = z, and the matrix is true. This exhausts possible cases. Hence Prop, 
by «8:28. ) 
48342. + :. (qo). pæ. D.q:D: (æ). xe} |g -D . (ax). Gx} | (æ) - xz) 

Matrix as before. Prefix (after using *8°18) (z, y, w, ay’, w): (qa, z, v, z^ v). 

Call the matrix M (a, 2, v, z, v). Then 


F: — xz. D.M (a, x, z, x, 2) (1) 
bryg. D.M(a,7, x’, a’, 2’) . (2) 
F:g.x£. X4 .D.—(qD—xz).— (q Iv xv). 
2.M(a,z u, Z, v) Å (3) 
bing. py.  2.—(6929). 
D. M (g,z, v, z/,v) (4) 
Similarly if >q . pu or eq. gy’ or ~q. pu’. Hence by «8128 
ting. pyy puy dy vov .2. (qa, z, v, 2’, v). M (a, z,v, 2,v) (5) 
bingy. pu py bu. = py D~yz. pudor. oy 3— xz + $u I~ xu 
D.M (a,z, v, Z,v) (6) 
(5) .(6) DF: =q-. >. (qa, 2,0,2,0'). M (a, z, v, Z,v) (7) 


H. (1). (2). (3) (7). D F. Prop 
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«8343. H :. (2) -$2.2.9:2:((12) - xe) |q - 2 - (ga). pa} | ((qa). xa} 
Prefix to matrix is (y, 2, u, v, y, Z, w, v): (qa, 2, x ). 


Call the matrix f (a, a, z). 
It is true if  Sxz.— XV ÆR KH (1) 
Also X2:4.2.f(a,z,2).D.(qa,z,x').f(a,a,z') (2) 
Similarly if we have XV «q or xz .q or xv +Q (3) 
From (1). (2). (3), by «828, q.2 . (Ja, z, a") . f (a, x, 2") (4) 


Now $a.-q.2.f(a,z, 4). Hence 


$y.q9.2.f (y, o x). D (ga, m a). f (a,x, a) 
Similarly for dz .—q, py’ eg, dë .~q. Hence 


oy v zv dy v dz .~q . D. (qa, z, 2’). f (a, z, a) (5) 
But ey «ez roy wz’. dD. f(a, x, x ) (6) 
By (5) and (6), ~q . 2 (qa, x, z) .f (a, x, a”) (7) 


H. (4). (7). «828. D H. Prop 
In the next four propositions, q and r are replaced by propositions con- 
taining apparent variables, while p remains elementary. 


«835. k:.p.D.(æx). pæ: : ((æ). xe} | ((æ) - ya) . D.p] (æ) - xa] 
Putting q . = . (z). væ, s . =. (æ). yx, the proposition is 
(|o 9)| m (1g) (ps). 
We have by the definitions 
~q. = . GIb, c) . yb| ro, 
p|=q.=.(b,c). p| Cyb] yo), 
s|q - =. Gtz, y) - xy | yz, 
p|s.— (32) -p| xz, 
~(p|s)-=-(@)- (pl x2)| (pl xw), 
(s|q)|~(p]s)-= + (x, y) : az, w). (xy | r2) | Ko] x2) | (p | xw). 
Put fay 2,0) «= «(xy e) MOD x) | (p| xw). 
Then ~{(s[q)[~(p[s)} -=:(qa,y,2',y’)2(z,w,2/,w’). f(2,y2,0)| f(x y zw), 
(pl 90 1o) o lS) - — : @y 2, y) : (qb, e 2,00, 2, w). 
(p [Qo | yo) | Uf (s s zw) |f (5, ^, a, wj. 
Writing 02 for —x%2, the matrix is equivalent to 
p-2.vb.Nrc:2:.xo20y.2:p.2.0z2.0w:.2/20y .O: p. 2.02 .Ow. 
This is satisfied by putting b=x.c=xw .z=w=y.z =w =y. Hence Prop. 
The same matrix appears in the next three propositions; only the prefix 
changes. 


«8351. F:.p.2.(z) ward: laach, ya] | (æ) - yx] - D - p| (Cua) - yz; 
Same matrix as in «8:35, but prefix (a, z,w, 2’, z', w^) : (qb, c, y, y”). 
Matrix 18 true if 02 . 0w . del, Ow’. 


Assume c»6z, and put y=y'=z.b=a.c=2', 
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We now have pa Øy .= xz and p. 2.602.0w: 2 .-p. Hence matrix 
is equivalent to 
Pd va. ya Dior Dopo .2:p.2.02.6w, 
which is true. Similarly if wOwvam6z2Zvadw. Hence Prop, by «81:28. 
48952. Fi. p. 2 (ga) de 12: Wei. xe] | (az) - del . D - p| æ) - xa) 
Same matrix, but prefix (b, c, y, y) : (qa, z, w, x, 2', w), 
Satisfied by z—b.2'—c.2— w-y.z =w =. Hence Prop. 


«8358. H: p. 2 (gæ) word: (ga). xæ) | (qe) - ya) . D - p| (ge) - xa) 

Same matrix, with prefix (b, c, z, w, 2”, w^) : (qua, y, a', y”). 

If yb is true and Ges false, matrix is satisfied by x =g =b.y =y =z, be- 
cause these values make yx 2 Oy and da 2 Oy’ false. Smilarly if wb is true 
and Øw or 0z’ or Ow' is false, and if ye is true and 62, Ow, 0z' or Ow is false. 
It remains to consider eb .~we:v: 82. Ow . 02’. Ou. 

The second alternative makes the matrix true, because it gives 
tin sa Ow’. 
The first alternative gives 
pr. b. dee: 
2:p.2.02.0w:p.2.02 . 0w, 
so that again the matrix is true. Hence Prop. | e 

This finishes the cases in which one or two of the three diustitusnis of 
p294.2.5|g2p|s remain elementary. It remains to consider the eight cases 
in which none remains elementary. These all have the same matrix. 


1836, Hila). gr. 2. (a) pat D + (æ) xol | (læ) aj. D (a) e] Ka) 
Putting p. aa PL, q =. (z) . ya, 8. =. (x) . yx, we have 
= . (t, c) . pb| ye, 


aso c). bal (yb| yo), 
s|q - = - (2,4) - xylyz, 
pis.=.(qz, w) . pz|xw, 

—(p|s).=.(2, w, u, v) .(d2|xw)|(pu| xv), 


(s|¢)|~ (p15) - 
Put f(a, y, z,w,u,v). 


e [(s|q)| (pls) - 


: (æ, y) + (ge, w, U, v). ae S s d 
(xy Iva) |[($z| xw) (pul X); Then 
(ge y, 2, y) 1(z, Ww, U, v, Z, Ww, w, v). 
J (e, y, z, w, u, vf Gy, Z', W', ww), 
Pla A ve sto dcs y) : (Hb, c, 2, w, u,v, Z, Ww, W, Ú). 
($a Q6] we L Uf (s y a w w, of, yd, w, ul i2 
Writing 02 for — x, the matrix is equivalent to 
$a.2.yb.3yc:2:.220y.2.0220w.$u 20v: 
ya D Oy’ D. pz D bw . $u 2 0v. 
This is satisfied by be, gz, ës He ëss =a. w=v=y.w ss d =Y, 
Hence Prop. 
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*8:361. F:.(2). fæ. I. (a). Ward: ((qa). va] | (æ) - væ] - (æ) - pa) | (Co) - xx) 

Same matrix, but “all” and “some” are interchanged in arguments to x, 
ie. in y, w, v, y’, w, Y. The q-variables are therefore b, c, y, Y”, 2, Z, u, w. 

If xa, put z =u = Z = w =a, and matrix is satisfied. 

If $a is true, matrix is true if — Jb v ~o, 1.6. if — Ja v — Jar, since b, c 
are arbitrary. Assume ys . dea, Then matrix reduces tof 

Oy .D. $z D Ow. bu D Ou: Oy D. pz 2 Ow’ . pu Il. 

If Ow, 0v, Ow’, Ou” are all true, this is true. 

If ~6w, put y =y =w, and matrix is satisfied. 

Similarly if ~ 09, ~ Ow’ or =6v. Hence Prop. 


48°362. H :. (x). ha. I. (px) Ne :2: (2) -xo] | (He). væ). d. (æ). pa} ((æ) - xæ] 

Matrix as in «8:36. Prefix results from *8:36 by interchanging “all” and 
“some” among *-arguments, i.e. b, c, x, øx. Hence Prop results from same 
substitutions as in «8:36. | 


x8:363. F:.(2). pæ. D. (gx). Yæ : 2 : (qe) - xæ) | (Hæ) - We}. 
>. (æ) - de] (Aa). xa] 
Results from interchanging “all” and “some,” in *8'361, in the y- 
arguments, viz. b, c, x, x. The q-variables are therefore z, a’, y, Y”, z, 2”, u, Y, 
and the proof proceeds exactly as in «8:361, interchanging z, z and b, c. 


x8:364. F:. (qv). gx. 2 . (x). pa:D: {(x). xa} | ((2).y2).>.((qo). o] | (æ). xæ] 

The proposition is what results from *8°36 by interchanging “all” and 
“some” in the $-arguments, viz. a, z, u, Z, v. Hence the q-arguments are 
a, b, c, w, v, w, v. If Oy is true, put w=v=w =v = y, and the matrix is 
satisfied. If Oy' is true, put w =v=w =v =y’, and the matrix is satisfied. 
Assume ~6y.~6y’. The matrix is true if Yæ D Øy and wa’ 2 Oy’ are false, 
Ze, since Oy, Oy’ are false, if yx and da are true. If We is false, put b = c= z 
and a=y; then ¢da.D.b.we is false, and the matrix is true. If dai is 
false, similarly. Hence Prop. 


x8'365. k:. (qv). pæ. D . (x). yz: D: ((qa). ya) (o) - va]. 
3 . (a) - pa) | (TÐ) - xæ) 
Drop is what results from *8°364 by interchanging “all” and “some” in 
the x-arguments, viz. y, w, v, y”, w, v. Hence the q-arguments are a, b, c, y, y". 
Matrix is true if Ow. 0v . Ga . Oe. Assume ~6w, and put y = y =w. Matrix 
is true if Yæ D Øy and yx' > Oy’ are false, ùe., in the present case, if ya and 
ya’ are true. Suppose one of them false, and put b= 2.c=2'. Then 45 . yc 
is false. Therefore $a . 2 . yb. yc is false if da is true; therefore the matrix 
is true if ġa is true. Therefore if $z is true, the matrix is true for a= z 
Similarly if gu, $z or gu’ is true. But if all are false, matrix is also true. 
Hence matrix is true when we have m8w and ~pav~we'. Similarly for 
~ bv, mOw or coQv' with cz v ya. We saw that matrix can be satisfied 
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for —0w, — 0, wOw' or ~6v' with ya. ya. Hence it can be satisfied for 
DOWN =0vv =0w v æði. And we saw that it is true for Ow. v. Ow’. fer. 
This completes the cases. Hence Prop. 
«8366. | :. (qu). $2. . (Hæ) . Yæ :2 : (£) . yx}|{(qa). va). 

j 3. lei. All) - xe] 

Prop is what results from «8:364 by interchanging “all” and “some” 
among *--arguments, viz. b, c, x, 2’. Hence q-arguments are a, a, a’, w, v, w, Y. 
The proof proceeds as in «8:364, interchanging b, c and z, a”. 

«8367. F:.(qu). pa. D . (qa). pa: D: (Hæ). va) (ga). ei, ` 
>. (ge) « a} (qe) - xa] 

Prop is what results from «8:365 by interchanging “all” and “some” 
among -arguments, viz. b, c, z, vx. Hence the q-arguments are a, z, x’, y, y'. 
The proof proceeds as in *8°365, interchanging b, c and z, z'. 

This completes the 26 cases of p29.2.5|g 2p|s. Hence in all the pro- 
positions of *1—*5 we can substitute propositions containing one variable. 
The proofs for propositions containing 2 or 3 or 4 or ... variables are step-by-step 
the same. Hence the propositions of x1—xò5 hold of all first-order propositions. 

The extension to second-order propositions, and thence to third-order 
propositions, and so on, is made by exactly analogous steps. Hence all stroke- 
functions which can be demonstrated for elementary propositions can be 
demonstrated for propositions of any order. 


It remains to prove c»((z) . $a}. =. (qa) . — £ and similar propositions. 


x84. h: ~{(x). pa). =. (qz). mpa 


Dem. 

(0 F.«81. 2 F: pelhe. D -(qy)- pal py | (1) 
F.(1).*821. D+ :(qæ). fælde. Dd. (qe, y). pe|gy: 
[(*8°01-012)] Dh: (Jæ). v z. 2 .— ((æ) . pa) (2) 
We have F:plg.=-.plpvqlg (3) 
F. (3). Dh: halpy. =. pole v yl dy (4) 
E. (4) 82224. F : ga|dy.2. (ga) . palpi (5) 
[(*8°011)] Es. (qa, y) „f (øy). D . p: = : (x,y) . f (#,y) D p (6) 
F.(5).(0). Dh: (Jæ, y): dældy . D . (qu). palpe: 
[*S01012)] ^ IF: o ai, pæ). 3. (qe) .— $z (7) 


E. (2).(7). AF, Prop 
«841. kio((qe). pa]. = . (z). dx 


[Similar proof ] 
x842. F:.p.2.0G(2).4z: = :(qa2). p 2 da 
Dem. 
F:i.p.2.(ga). $a: =: pl( (qu). pa): 
[8:41] =:p|il2).— paj: 
[(*8:011)] =:(qz).p|— x: ` 
[*8:21] =: (Qx). p D $æ :. D F. Prop 
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1843. b:.p.2.(2z).óÓ»:2:(2).p2 $z 
[Similar proof ] 


Other propositions of this type may be taken for granted. 


*844. F: (x). fæ. I: (a). pu. D. (2) pw . Yx 
Dem. 
Fi. z.D: jz. I. 62. yz (1) 
F.(1).*8:1.2 F ss. (qa) ss. (Fy) :: (2) 2. d, Diy. A, de - yz (2) 
H. (2) . *8:42-43 . D + . Prop 
«85. If F(p, 9,7, ...) is a stroke-function of elementary propositions, and 
p, q, r, ... are replaced by first-order propositions p,, d, 71, ..., we shall have 
pzp.qaq.rzmn,...2:F(p,q,r,..).s.F(puqum, -..). 
This follows from 
Pa). Ger 2:p=p-2.ple= pla. glp = dip. 
p.=.(qz).$z:2:p=p.2.plq= piq. ala = ap, 
both of which are very easily proved. 
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x89. MATHEMATICAL INDUCTION 


THE difficulties which arise in connection with mathematical induction when 
the axiom of reducibility is rejected have been explained in the Introduction ` 
to the present edition. Retaining the definition of Ry (*90°01), we have 

kr, Ray. .=:xeC R:R“uUCpu. zen, dpe Yeu. 

The “4” which occurs here as apparent variable must be of some definite 
order. If « is a class of classes, and the members of « are of the order con- 
templated in the definition of Ry, we cannot infer 

oan, D : Rp C pe, repr.) epi 
nor yet tRyy . D : R'*s*k Cs. wesse. 2. yes. 
It is necessary, primá facie, to have 
QEK. Das RaCa 


in order to be able to argue from xe p‘« to yep'k or from æes“x to y e s'k. 
In the following pages, we shall show how to avoid the resulting complications. 


2» 


Let us denote by “ um” a variable class of the mth order, and put 


8901. Rymy. =: ge CR: Rum C pm «8 € pm. Dun «YE lèm DE 
Since every class of a lower order is equal to some class of any given higher 
order, Rym C Ryn if m > n. We shall show that 
m > 5.2. Rim = Res. 
Hence we take Ry, as Ry, and the complications disappear. 
In «90, substituting Rẹm for Ry and um for p and mz for dz, the first 
proposition involving an invalid induction is n 17, where we use the fact 


that Ry‘x is hereditary. It is obvious that Ryn’ æ is a class of order m + 1, 
and therefore, although 

Y € c 

RC Rufo C Bot, 
we cannot infer 

d | < 
y € Raum - Haus » d . z € Rym a. 

In this case, however, as in many others, there is no difficulty in substituting 
a valid induction. Put 


fòm [R Jam C pm + 2 € Pm]: 
Then Po æ= pír. Now we have not merely Rep. x C pe but also 
m € K + 5. R« n C ias 
Hence the induction is valid. 
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The proofs of R£ € Ry and analogous EH are easily re-written 
so as to be valid. 


The next difficulty—and this one is more Jeroni -anse in connection 
with «90:31. The present proof uses the fact that 
«(IPC Ro Ry|R)z 
is a hereditary property of z. But it is a property of a higher order than those 
by which Ry is defined; (e if Ry is Rym, then e POR o Rym| B) z is of 
order m+1. Let us prove first 


R, W Ry | RG Ry, 
where 


8902. R=INCR D 
The proof is as follows : 
"4891. F.RoR,|RCR, 
Dem. ; 
beige Rae peso nyu EE a) 
EEN 
enmaai vien, Rp Cp. D. uep: ule i. 
cep. (CON D.zep:: 
SIE VLLEH. R uCp. D, Heizer, 
| 5:zep. Rp Cp dy ze pps 
Dhi.eR z.v.cRyu.uRz:D.aRyz:.F.Prop | 
x89101. +. R, u R| Ry C Ry [Proof as in *90°311] 
x89102. +: &eCls 1.2. Ry= Rv R| Ry 


Dem. 
F:Hp.R(se8.R*98C8.2:2ze(i'vo0 8. Rav 8)C B: 
| 2:zhyy.2.yctzof | (1) 
.F.(1).Comm.2F:. Hp. y -zr.zR«y.2: ReaeeB.R“BCB.d.yeB (2) ` 
ÈS): +: Hp.zEyy.2y.2.z(R| Ry) y (3) 


E. (3) .*89:1101 . D H. Prop 
891103. F: R e 1 —> Cls. D. Rx = R, U Ry | R Lens) 
*89°104. La we isen, Réa Ca). Diz(R|Rg) z. D zep Rx 


Dem. | 
k: Hp.aRy.d. y e p Rei (1) 
F:Hp.aex. ye Ra. gaz, 2. ze Réu (2) 
.F.(2).Comm.2F:Hp.y e p Re. y ya « 2.2 ep RK (3) 


F.(1). (3). Dt. Prop 
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*89:105. F :. Hp x89104. ReCls1.2 :z(R| Ry)z. =. z e pe Re 
Dem. 


| F: Hp. Ricep. Rp Cu. B = Rea o Rp. 
2J:ye R*8 v — D'R. EY R*y.2. Rye R*8vo — DR: 


>: R“(R“B o — DeR) C Reg DER (1) 
k; Hp(1).2.ze R**8 (2) 
F. (1). (2). DF :. Hp(1).2ep*R**x.2.2e R(R“B o — DSR) 
f J.zeB (3) 
t:Hp(1).3.8Cp | (4) 
F.(3).(4).DH:. Hp.zep RK. D: Riwep.R“uC y. A, Zen? 
2 :7(R|Rxp)z | (5) 
H. (5). 489-104.) F. Prop 
*89:106. F: ReCls 1.2. R,| EG R| Ry 
Dem. 
real Ris, = . ze R“p« (1) 


F. (1). «89105 . x40'37 . +. Prop 


It is now necessary to take up the subject of intervals (cf. 121). Our 
further progress depends upon the fact that in suitable circumstances the R- 


—y 
interval between z and y, i.e. Bas ^ By, is an inductive class. 
*8911. b:ReCls—+1.aRz.zRyy.>.R (ery) peu R (zas) 
Dem. | 


F. x89102. DF :: Hp.d:.¢Ryu.=:2=u.v.zRyu (1) 
F:Hp.2=4u.D.ueR(2Hy) (2) 
F:.Hp.zRyu.d:uRyy.d.weR(aHy) (3) 
F.(2).(8). SF: Hp.d.t@u R(zey) CR(zry) (4) 
F.(1). St: Hp.2. E (zeAgy) Cuz o R(zHy) (5) 
F.(4).(5).2F.Prop 
x89111. F:>(¿Ryy).D.R(z2Hy)=A 


x89112. F: ReCls 1.zHz. Ey en (ZÈxy).d.a=y.R(zay)= R (ama) 
[x89:102] 

«89113. F: ReCls— 1.2e€ CR. (zR| Ræ). 3. R(z m) - u“ 

Dem. 
F:.Hp.2:yRyz.2.c(xR|Ryy) f 
D: æRxy .yRyx.D.cRyy . x (xR | Ryy). 

[*89°102] .D.æ=y:. DF. Prop 

«89114. F: ReCls—>1.R“aCa.sea— R“a.D.~(£R| Rz) [x89:105] 


*89°115. F e, ReCls 2 1, R“aCa.cea— Ra. 2. R (ten) =a 
[x89-113:114] 
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We now take as the definition of an inductive class the property proved in in 
*121:24, (e we put 
Cls induct =ĵ {neu . D y. pviyep:Aep:D,.pepj Dt. 
That is to say, if M= 0 ((qy).C=nv y), 
a 
we put Cls induct = My“A Df. 
There will be different orders of inductive classes according to the order of p. 


u must be at least of the second order, since (*y is of the second order; at 
least, not much could be proved if we took to be of the first order. We put 


Cils induct, = Men A Df. 
We have ` (gs): A = us: (F o) - 9 = pe Ae (po) - 7 V UY = Gs, 
Now (uo) + n = m is a third-order property. Hence 
«8912. F:peClsinduct;. D . (Fo) » p = Ma 
This proposition is fundamental. 
«89:13. F:.ReCis>1:9€p.3,y-9VUyep: end ce(zR| Ry 2) .zRz:2: 
R(zey)ep. 2. R(zwmy)ep 
[«89:11:111112:113] | 
Put | 
c > | 
x89131. Rm (ay) Belg n Rymy Df 
Then | 
= Gin (Ran C Um ze Um) - += Bm (Rep, C Bm + Y € Bm) + 2. 
Rin (Ge) = pik n p. 
Thus Rm (zy) is a class of order m +1. Moreover we have 
489-132. H :. ReCls 1. æRy . D : (yR | Bai, 2. —(æR | Ryu) 
Dem. 
F :~(yR| | Ry) - bn, 3, - (qa) - R“aCa.yea — Ra. «Ry (1) 
F: Hp. Rea Ca. yea— Ra. aRy. yeu yu Rea. 
2. Rey = LÉI yu 7 V Bee Ra a (2) 


5. Rey C y (3) 
Es. (yR] Ry) 2: (Ry): 
D:ixRy.).e+y (4) 
F:yea— R'a.zRy.2.xc»ea (5) 
Ei (yR| Ray). 2: Ey): 
D :æRy.D.xveky (6) 
H. (2). (4). (5). (6). D F: Hp (2). (yR | Rani, Agen: — Ry (7) 
+ .(3).(7). 2 K: Hp (2). 2 . (xR | Ryo) (8) 


F.(1).(8).3F. Prop 
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189133. ki. ReCls>1:9e4.D,,.9VUyep:AepsaRz:D: 
c(zR| Bac), R (zy) ep . D . 0(æR | Riz). R (era) e 
[«89-13:139] | 


«8914. +: £eCls— 1. (yR| Rani), A: zart, 2, 
| Em (xray) € Cls induct, 
Dem. 
By «89:133, —(zR | Rm?) « Rm (zy) € Gau is a hereditary property of z if 
| NE fimi * Ə,, y + N V UY € mgr? A e +a ° 
Moreover this property is of order m + 1. And by «89:113, y has this property 
if ~(yR| Rymy). Hence z has this property if 2Ry my y. Hence with this 
hypothesis we have 
NE Emi + Auge N V UY € maa A € maa € Dams, + Bm (TAY) € mtr, 
de Rm (ey) € Cls induct,,,,, | 
which was to be proved. 


«89:15. F:ReCls>1. Ran C am « Y € am — R“ Ga. >: 
GR min Y A, Rm (r-y)eClsinduct,,, [8911414] 
We have Rm (za) C Rm (ay), 
Cla inductm+ı C Cls induct,,. 
The next point is to prove 
p e Cls inductm . y C p . 2. y € Clsinduct,,. 


This can be proved for Cls induct, and extended to any other order of inductive 
classes. The proof is as follows. 


«8916. | :a~eCls induct, . y e Cls induct; . 2 .4! a — y 
Dem. 
Hp. : (Ts) : A € psi Be ps» Ana, B V UN e fist Y € fy aco E us © (1) 
A € ps: Be ps. day. P Y LY € ps: YE ge AYE fiy 7 Dia} A. A em: 
Diqla-A.Aeu (2) 


q!la-B.aCB8uiy.D.a=Buly (3) 
(8). D :. Hp (2). 2 : Get, a v € s - F ! A — B. D ü | 

| Bulyem.a+Buiy.q!la—(Bu1y) (4) 
(4). 2:. Hp(2).2:8e,4,.51a4—8.2.B8vt'yeu,.q1a—(B vi) (5) 
(2). (5). DF :. Hp (2). D : B € Cls induct, . D . B e p- F! a — 8 (6) 
(1).(6). 2 k. Prop 


«8917. F:yeClsinduct,.aCy.>.ae Clsinduct, [*89:16 . Transp] 


It follows that, with the hypothesis of «89:15, Rm (ay), Rm (zg), ete. 
are all of them inductive classes of the (m + 1)th or any lower order. ` 
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«8918. F:.ReCis>1 19, 26 Rita AGR | Bagi) ID: Y Rio?» V . ZR yey 
Dem. | | 
Put £= R,(z y) n Ry (æ H 2). 
F.«x89121417.2F: Hp. . Pele, ùe. Ë is a class of the second order (1) 
H :. Hp (ye) c (2 By) Di ueE. Dd. UR Y «UR yt au FyY.u+2. 


[489-102] 5. Bra Bu. Er Bag . 

[Hp] >. Buet (2) 

F.(1).(2).F: Hp (2). D. yc Ë (3) 
F:Hp(9).2.y<— et (4) 


F.(8).(9.2F:. Hp. D : y Rye. V . 2RysY 3. D H. Prop 


«8919. F: ReCls1. BE pq C pig X= Retz n ply — Rém.d.reOul 

. Dem. 
F:Hp.y zel. yèz. E= Ry (cuy) a Ro (were). 2. R“EC£. net [as above] 
[489121517] 2.y,2e£ (1) 
F:Hp(1).2.y, 2—e£ | (2) 
F.().(2).9F. Prop | 


«89:2. F: ReCls—1. eat, R, (y=y)e Cls induct; . 2. Re (z y) eClsinduct, 
Dem. 
As in x8911:111:112, 
ki ReCl—>1.eRz. 3: 
R (ary) = væ v R(zmy).v . R (xy) = uz.v. R (øy) = =A (1) 
F.(1)).2F:- Hp (1): A ep: a €e p . Da u e A V LU E M 2 D : 
R(z=y)eu.D.R(zmy) e p (2) 
F.(2).2+:ReCls>1.2Ryy . Ra (yy) € Cls induet,. 2. 
R, (ary) e Cls induct, : D + . Prop 
To deal further with the case in which y (R| Ria) y, proceed as follows: 
Having proved 
R e Cls > 1 . xRx%sy . Ra (ymy) e Cls induct, . 2. R, (zy) € Cls induct, 
we have to prove R,(ymy) e Cls induct,; for this purpose, put 


S = (- HY) 18. 
Then S e Cls 1.58€ R. 
Observe that yRy . 3. R (yay) = y, 
yË: . >. R (yay) = ty v Ry, 
Assume, therefore, ~ (yy) (y Ry). 
We have Su = Ru — vy) . Sy = Ru — u. Hence 
Sec Cu, Ryep. š Rea C p. Ry e p, 


S*uCpu.yep. =. R*uCu.yep. 
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“ev Ev o > 
Hence Sx Ry = R RY . Sy y = ai, 
Hence S, (Rymy) = R, (Rymy) = Bs (ymy) 


because y (B | Rao) y. | | 
Moreover we have ~(yS|S,y) because y~e D*S. 
Hence by «89:14, E, (ymy) e Clsinduct,. Hence generally: 


«89201. H: ReCls=>1 . cRysy.D. R; (ary) e Cls induct, 
‘We have R; (any) C R (ze). 
Hence by «89:17, R, (æy) e Cls induct, . >. R, (xray) e Cls induct,. Hence 
x8921. F:ReCls— 1.2. R; (zy) e Cis induct, 
because | (xR) » A. R; (ary) = A. 


e 
*89'22. F:.ReClis>1.y,2€ ae, D : Has? > V » zy 
[Proof as in «89:18, using «89:21 instead of «89:14] 


—> 
«89221. Potid,R =(Ri)m“R, Df 

: Cnv‘| R 
*89:23. F se S, Te Potid,; R . >) . SR, T. v . TR,,:S x89:29 OR 


v E 
x8924. k:ReClso1.RACA.zei.J. Ryo CA 
Here A is assumed to be of more than the third order. 
Dem. 
< 
F: Hp.yeRetm —2A Di: zerAn R (aHy).d.2+y- 
D. Rízex n R; (xy) (1) 


F.«89:211712.2 F: Hp. . (qu). X n R, (zy) = pe (2) 
F e (1). (2). 3 F: Hp (1) -D - (Ea) » X n R, (oy) = pu s Bits C fay a gege 
2. Re. Í tm C ÀN n R; (zy) (3) 


«— 
F.(3). 3k He Hp, 3 ue Ry —X.2.9y ex: 
— ` 
2: Ria te C X :. DF. Prop 
Hence if A is an inductive class, it can be used in an induction no matter 
what its order may be, if R e Cls 1. 


x8925. +:Rel—»Cls.>. R; (æy) e Cls induct, | #8921 d 
> | R 
«89:26. F:.Rel=>Cls. y, ze Ra tz . D : y Ryo «Vo 2 Ry LS d 


«8927. F:Eel—Cls. R*ACX.26X.2. Ra Cr | 892455 | 
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#8928. +: Re(1—>Cls) v (Cls — 1). 2. Rye = #Potid,'R 


T F:TePotid,'E.2Ty.yRz.2 . T| Re Potid R.a(T|R)z 
. Hence F:sfPotid,/E-— S. 5. R« Se 273 (1) 
F.(1). x8924 . JF: ReCls—1.Hp(1).2. Rota C Sx (2) 
br Hp(1). Ep Cpu. 2: Vor 2. RT C: 
2: Jèn 3. SC y (3) 
F.(3).2 F: Hp(1).2. Set Bue (4) 
H. (2). (4). DF : Hp(2). D. Sæ = Ryo (5) 
H. (5). DF: ReCls—71. . Re = é“Potid, R (6) 
Similarly F: Re1— Cls. D . R; = š*Potid,* R (7) 
F.(6).(7). DF. Prop 


18929. F:Re(1>Cls) o (Cls— 1). D . Ryisim = Rs [*89:24:27] 
We have now to obtain an analogous result when R is not one-many or 
many-one, Fox this Burpee wed we use Pee ED which is one-many. 


We prove Roe x= S (Ron tta, 
whence, since (Ro)ka+m = (Redes 
it follows that Reem = Bias, 


so that for a relation which is not one-many or many-one we obtain the ad- 
vantages of unlimited induction by proceeding to Ry. The proof is as follows. 


893. F: R S.D. gt Sim tr C Remi 
Dem. 
bin Hp, 3rebvitg, er, Uëen: Een, Ae, R“Ecp:D, .acp:. 
t. Uæ € Cl*y : Ee Cl*y,. Dg. RE e Cl'y: D, . a e Cl*y:. 
bye Rey Cy. 2,. aC y:. 
aC Rus -D F. Prop 


x8931. F: Re= = S. 2. Ri æ C s“ TC 


VU ll 


F.«89101.2F. S| S, C y. 
> sch 
AF, SS, MU C Sy AA. 


> > 
OS C Sr (1) 
> -— 
F.(1).34038.2F:Hp.2. RSS C s Sy (2) 
— 
kii=B(l“zeu. SCU). SS = spr (3) 
> Å > 
F.(2).9 F :s'Sy"v e Cls, . 3. Rani C s Sr (4) 
— 
EL(3) Db. San tt e Cls,, Lo (5) 
F.(4).(5). D+. Prop 
R&WI 42 
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48932, F. Beie s (Boyz 


Dem. 
— | 
F.«803:99. DH. ER e C Beie (1) 
F.(1).*89°31. 5+. Prop 
x8933. F. Roo = Rys 
Dem. f 
— —— 
Asin x89:32, by Rko fg = S (R e)xis+m) p 
[*89°29 ] = (Roy £ 
— 

[x89:32] - -= Rs. tz . D F. Prop 


28934. FiyRye.zei.R“KCA.D. yer [*89:33] 


Here X is supposed to be of any order, however high. Hence, so far as 
mathematical induction is concerned, all proofs remain valid without the 
axiom of reducibility provided “ Ry” is understood to mean “ Rs.” 


APPENDIX C 
TRUTH-FUNCTIONS AND OTHERS 


In the Introduction to the present edition we have assumed that a function 
can only enter into a proposition through its values. We have in fact 
assumed that a matrix f!(¢ ! 2) always arises through some stroke-function 


F (p,q r7...) 
by substituting $ ta, $1b, dic, ... for some or all of p, q, r, ..., and that all 
other functions of functions are derivable from such matrices by generalization | 
—i.e. by replacing some or all of a, b, c, ... by variables, and taking "all. 
values” or “some value.” | 

The uses which we have made of this assumption can be validated by 
definition, even if the assumption is not universally true. That is to say, we 
` ean decide that mathematics is to confine itself to functions of functions which 
obey the above assumption. This amounts to saying that mathematics is 
essentially extensional rather than intensional. We might, on this ground, 
abstain from the inquiry whether our assumption is universally true or not. 
The inquiry, however, is important on its own account, and we shall, in what 
follows, suggest certain considerations without arriving at a dogmatic con- 
clusion. 

There is a prior question, which is simpler, and that is the question 
whether all functions of propositions are truth-functions. Or, more precisely, 
can all propositions which do not contain apparent variables be built up from 
atomic propositions by means of the stroke? If this were the case, we should 
have, if fp is any function of propositions, 


pzq.2.fpzfa. 
Consequently, according to the definition 13701, . 
| f psq.2.p-q. 
There will thus be only two propositions, one true and one false. This was 
Frege's point of view, but it is one which cannot easily be accepted. Frege 
maintained that every proposition is a proper name, either for the-true or for 
the false. On grounds not connected with our present question, we cannot 
regard propositions as names; but that does not decide the question whether 
equivalent propositions are identical. It is this latter question that concerns 
us. That is to say, we. have to consider whether, or in what sense, there are 
functions fp which are true for some true values of p and false for other true 
values of p. | 
Two obvious prima 4 facie instances are “A believes p ” and “ p issabout A.” 
We may take these instances as crucial. If A believes p and p is true, it does 
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not follow that A believes every other true proposition q; nor, if A believes p, 
and p is false, does it follow that A believes every other false proposition q. 
Again, the proposition “A is mortal” is about A; but the proposition “B is 
mortal,” which is equally true, is not about A. Thus the function “p is about 
A” is not a truth-function of p. This instance is important, because the 
notation “$æ” is used to denote a proposition about z, and thus the conception 
involved seems to be presupposed in the whole procedure of propositional 
functions. 


We must, to begin with, distinguish between a proposition as a fact and 
a proposition as a vehicle of truth or falsehood. The following series of black 
marks: “Socrates is mortal,” is a fact of geography. The noise which I should 
make if I were to say “Socrates is mortal” would be a fact of acoustics. The 
mental occurrence when I entertain the belief “Socrates is mortal” is a fact 
of psychology. None of these introduces the notion of truth or falsehood, 
which is, for logic, the essential characteristic of propositions. We shall return 
in a moment to the consideration of propositions as facts. 


When we say that truth or falsehood is, for logic, the essential characteristic 
of propositions, we must not be misunderstood. It does not matter, for mathe- 
matical logic, what constitutes truth or falsehood; all that matters is that 
they divide propositions into two classes according to certain rules. Let us 
take a set of marks 

Q, Las <4 PONE, E 
Let us put, as unexplained assertions, 
T (Pm) (m«n), 
Let us further introduce the symbol z, | z,, and assume 
T (ær | æ) if F (ær) or F (x); 
F (ær |æ) if T (x,) and T (æ). | 
Assume further that, if p, q, s are any one of the zs or any combination of 
them by means of the stroke, the above rules are to apply to p|q, etc., and 
further we are to have: 
T (pl(plp)), 


Tip2q.2.siqgDpis], 
where *p2q" means *p|(g|g) Further: given T (p|(q |r)] and T(p), we 
are to have T'(r). 

Taking the above as mere conventional rules, all the logic of molecular 
propositions follows, replacing “H.p” by “T(p).” 

Thus from the formal point of view it is irrelevant what constitutes truth 
or falsehood : all that matters is that propositions are divided into two classes 
according to certain rules. It does not matter what propositions are, so long 
as we are content to regard our primitive propositions as defining hypotheses, 
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not as truths. (From a philosophical point of view, this formal procedure may 
be shown to presuppose the non-formal interpretation of our primitive pro- 
positions; but that does not matter for our present purpose.) 


Throughout the logic of molecular propositions, we do not want to know 
anything about propositions except whether they are true or false. Further, 
we are concerned only with those combinations of propositions which are true 
in virtue of the rules, whether their constituent propositions are true or false. 
That is—to take the simplest illustration—we assert p |(p| p), but we never 
assert any proposition p that has not some suitable molecular structure, 
although we believe that half of such propositions are true. Our assertions 
depend always upon structure, never upon the mere fact that some proposition 
is true. 

A new situation arises, however, when we replace p by $!z. For example, 


we have F.pl(p|p) 
and we infer ti dtal(ptal $12). 
We cannot explain the notation die without introducing characteristics of 
propositions other than their truth or falsehood. Take for example the 
primitive proposition (*8'11) 
F.(qa).-é!a|(plalg!b). 
The truth of this proposition depends upon the form of the constituent pro- 
positions dia, pla, $15, not simply upon their truth or falsehood. It cannot 
be replaced by | | | 
*F-(ap)-pl(g]r)" 

which is true but does not have the desired consequences. We are therefore 
compelled to consider what is meant by saying that a proposition is of the 
form $!a (where a is some constant). This brings us back to “A occurs in p," 
which we gave above as an example of a function which is not a truth-function. 
And this, we shall find, brings us back to the proposition as fact, in opposition 
to the proposition as true or false. ` ` 

Let us revert to our two instances: “A believes p” and “p is about A.” 
We shall avoid certain psychological difficulties if we take, to begin with, 
“ A asserts p" instead of “A believes p." Suppose “p” is “Socrates is Greek.” 
A word is a class of similar noises. Thus a person who asserts “Socrates is 
Greek " is a person who makes, in rapid succession, three noises, of which the 
first is à member of the class “ Socrates,” the second a member of the class 
“is,” and the third a member of the class “Greek.” This series of events is 
part of the series of events which constitutes the person. If A is the series of 
events constituting the person, a is the class of noises “Socrates,” 8 the class 
“is,” and y the class “Greek,” then “A asserts that Socrates is Greek” is 
(omitting the rapidity of the succession) 

(qx, y,2).zea.yeB-zey.zL yorlzoylzGA. 
It is obvious that this is not a function of p as p occurs in a truth-function. 
42—3 
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If we now take up “A believes p," we find the matter rather more com- 
plicated, owing to doubt as to what constitutes belief. Some people maintain 
that a proposition must be expressed in words before we can believe it; if 
that were so, there would not, from our point of view, be any vital difference 
between believing and asserting. But if we adopt a less unorthodox stand- 
point, we shall say that when a man believes “Socrates is Greek” he has 
simultaneously two thoughts, one of which “ means” Socrates while the other 
“means” Greek, and these two thoughts are related in the way we call 
“ predication.” It is not necessary for our purposes to define “meaning,” 
beyond noticing that two different thoughts may “have the same meaning." 
The relation “having the same meaning" is symmetrical and transitive; 
moreover, if two thoughts “have the same meaning," either can replace the 
other in any belief without altering its truth-value. Thus we have one class 
of thoughts, called “ Socrates,” which all “ have the same meaning”; call this 
class a. We have another class of thoughts, called “ Greek,” which all “have 
the same meaning”; call this class 8. Call the relation of predication between ` 
two thoughts P. (This is the relation which holds between our thought of 
the subject and our thought of the predicate when we believe that the subject 
has the predicate. It is wholly different from the relatidn which holds between 
the subject and the predicate when our belief is true.) Then “A believes 
that Socrates is Greek” is 


(A2, y).zea.yeB.aPy.ax, ye C“A. 
Here, again, the proposition as it occurs in truth-functions has disappeared. 


It is not necessary to lay any stress upon the above analysis of belief, 
which may be completely mistaken. All that is intended is to show that 
“A believes p” may very well not be a function of p, in the sense in which 
p occurs in truth-functions. 


We have now to consider “p is about A,” e.g. “ ‘Socrates is Greek is about 
Socrates.” Here we have to distinguish (1) the fact, (2) the belief, (3) the 
verbal proposition. The fact and the belief, however, do not raise separate 
problems, since it is fairly clear that Socrates is a constituent of the fact in 
the same sense in which the thought of Socrates is a constituent of the belief. 
And the verbal proposition raises no difficulty, since each instance of the 
verbal proposition is a series containing a part which is an instance of 
“Socrates.” That is to say, “Socrates ” (the word) is a class of series of noises, 
say A; and “Socrates is Greek " is another class of series, say 4; and the fact 
that “Socrates” occurs in “Socrates is Greek ” is 


Pep.d.(qQ)-Qer.QEP. 
Thus we are left with the question: What do we mean by saying that Socrates 
is a constituent of the fact that Socrates is Greek? This raises the whole 
problem of analysis. But we do not need an ultimate answer; we only need 
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an answer sufficient to throw light on the question whether there are functions 
of propositions which are not truth-functions. ` 


There are those who deny the legitimacy of analysis. Without admitting 
that they are in the right, we can frame a theory which they need not reject. 
Let us assume that facts are capable of various kinds of resemblances and 
differences. Two facts may have particular-resemblance ; then we shall say 
that they are about the same particular. Again they may have predicate- 
resemblance, or dyadic-relation-resemblance, or etc. . We shall say that a fact 
is about only one particular if any two facts which have particular-resemblance 
to the given fact have particular-resemblance to each other. Given such a 
fact, we may define its one particular as the class of all facts having particular- 
resemblance to the given fact. In that case, to say that Socrates is a con- 
stituent of the fact that Socrates is Greek (assuming conventionally that 
Socrates is a particular) is to say that the fact is a member of the class of 
facts which is Socrates. In the case of a belief about Socrates, which is itself 
a fact composed of thoughts, we shall say that a. belief is about Socrates if it 
is one of the class of facts constituting a certain idea which “ means” Socrates 
in whatever sense we may give to “meaning.” Here an “idea” is taken to be 
a class of psychical facts, say all the beliefs which “ refer to” Socrates. 


We can define predicates by a similar procedure. Take a fact which is 
only capable of two kinds of resemblance such as we are considering, namely 
particular-resemblance and predicate-resemblance; such a fact will be a 
subject-predicate fact. The predicate involved in it is the class of facts to 
which it has predicate-resemblance. 


. We shall assume also various kinds of difference: particular-difference, 
predicate-difference, etc. These are not necessarily incompatible with the 
corresponding kind of resemblance; eg. R (x, ch and Ris, y) have both 
particular-resemblance in respect of x and particular-difference in respect of 

y. This enables us to define what is meant by saying that a particular occurs 
` twice in a fact, as x occurs twice in R (z, 2). First: R (z, æ) is a dyadic- 
relation-fact because it is capable of dyadic-relation-resemblance to other facts; 
second: any two facts having particular-resemblance to R (z, z) have particular- 
resemblance to each other. This is what we mean by saying that R (z, æ) is a 
dyadic-relation-fact in which z occurs twice, not a subject-predicate fact. Take 
next a triadic-relation-fact R (z, x, z). This is, by definition, a triadic-relation- 
fact because it is capable of triadic-relation-resemblance. The facts having 
particular-resemblance to R (z, z, z) can be divided into two groups (not three) 
such that any two members of one group have particular-resemblance to each 
other. This shows that there is repetition, but not whether it is z or z that 
is repeated. The facts of the one group are R (a, z, c) for varying c; the facts 
of the other are E (a, b, z) for varying a and b. Each fact of the group R (2, z, c) 
belongs to only two groups constituted by particular-resemblance, whereas 
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the facts of the group R (a, b, z), except when it happens that a=b, belong 
to three groups constituted by particular-resemblance. This defines what is 
meant by saying that æ occurs twice and z once in the fact R (z, z, z). It is 
obvious that we can deal with tetradic etc. relations in the same way. 


According to the above, when we say that Socrates is a constituent of the 
fact that Socrates is Greek, we mean that this fact is a member of the class 
of facts which is Socrates. 


When we use the notation “ $ ! z” to denote a proposition in which “a” 
occurs, it is a fact that “a” occurs in * $! z," but we do not need to assert 
the fact; the fact does its work without having to be asserted. It is also a 
fact that, if “æ” occurs in a proposition p, and p asserts a fact, then z is a 
constituent of that fact. This is not a law of logic, but a law of language. It 
might be false in some languages. For instance, in former days, when a crime 
was committed in India, the indictment stated that it was committed “in the 
manor of East Greenwich.” These words did not denote any constituents of 
the fact. But a logical language avoids fictions of this kind. 


The notation for functions is an illustration of Wittgenstein’s principle, 
that a logical symbol must, in certain formal respects, resemble what it sym- 
bolizes. All the facts of which æ is a constituent, according to the above, 
constitute a certain class defined by particular-resemblance. The various 
symbols px, yx, yx, ... also all resemble each other in a certain respect, namely 
that their right-hand halves are very similar (not exactly similar, because no 
two a's are exactly alike). The symbols R (z, z), R (z, x, z), etc. are appropriate 
to their meanings for similar reasons. The symbols are used before their 
suitability can be explained. To explain why “px” is a suitable symbol for a 
proposition about z is, as we have seen, a complicated matter. But to use the 
symbol is not a complicated matter. Our symbolism, as a set of facts, resembles, 
in certain logical respects, the facts which it is to symbolize. This makes it 
a good symbolism. But in using it we do not presuppose the explanation of 
why it is good, which belongs to a later stage. And so the notation “ $z” can 
be used without first explaining what we mean by “a proposition about z; 


We are now in a position to deal with the difference between propositions 
considered factually and propositions as vehicles of truth and falsehood. When 
we say “‘Socrates’ occurs in the proposition ‘Socrates is Greek,” we are 
taking the proposition factually. Taken in this way, it is a class of series, and 
‘Socrates’ is another class of series. Our statement is only true when we take 
the proposition and the name as classes. The particular ‘Socrates’ that occurs 
at the beginning of our sentence does not occur in the proposition ‘Socrates 
is Greek’; what is true is that another particular closely resembling it occurs 
in the proposition. It is therefore absolutely essential to all such statements 
to take words and propositions as classes of similar occurrences, not as single 
occurrences. But when we assert a proposition, the single occurrence is all 
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that is relevant. When I assert “ Socrates is Greek,” the particular occurrences 
of the words have meaning, and the assertion is made by the particular oc- 
currence of that sentence. And to say of that sentence “‘ Socrates’ occurs in 
it” is simply false, if I mean the ‘Socrates’ that I have just written down, 
since it was a different ‘Socrates’ that occurred in it. Thus we conclude: 


_A proposition as the vehicle of truth or falsehood is a particular occurrence, 
while a proposition considered factually is a class of similar occurrences. It is 
the proposition considered factually that occurs in such statements as “A 
believes p” and “p is about A.” 


Of course it is possible to make statements about the particular fact 
* Socrates is Greek.” We may say how many centimetres long it is; we may 
say it is black ; and so on. But these are not the statements that a philosopher 
or logician is tempted to make. 


When an assertion occurs, it is made by means of a particular fact, which 
is an instance of the proposition asserted. But this particular fact is, so to 
speak, “transparent”; nothing is said about it, but by means of it something 
is said about something else. It is this “transparent” quality which belongs 
to propositions as they occur in truth-functions. This belongs to p when p is 
asserted, but not when we say “p is true.” Thus suppose we say: “ All that 
` Xenophon said about Socrates is true.” Put 

X (ni, = . Xenophon asserted p, 
S (p). = . p is about Socrates. 
Then our statement is | 
X (p) . S (p) - Dp - p is true. 
Here the occurrence of p is not “transparent.” But if we say 
i geg, Ae Gla 
we are asserting d ! for a whole class of values of x, and yet “ $t "still has ` 
a “transparent” occurrence. The essential difference is that in the former 
case we speak about the symbol or belief, whereas in the latter we merely use 
it to speak about something else. This is the point which distinguishes the 
occurrences of propositions in mathematical logic from their occurrences in 
non-truth-functions. | 

Let us endeavour to give greater definiteness to this point. Take the 
statement “Socrates had all the predicates that Xenophon said he had.” Let 
the series of events which was Xenophon be called X. Then if Xenophon 
attributed the predicate a to Socrates, we might appear to have (writing 
aly | z lan for the series z, y, 2, w) 

Socrates | had | predicate | a C X. 
Thus our assertion would be 
Socrates | had | predicate | a € X . 2, . Socrates had predicate a. 
Here, however, there is an ambiguity. On the left, “ Socrates,” “had,” “ pre- 
dicate,” and “a” occur as noises; on the right they occur as symbols. This 
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ambiguity amounts to a fallacy. For, in fact, what I write on paper is not the 
noise that Xenophon made, but a symbol for that noise. Thus I am using 
one symbol * Socrates ” in two senses: (a) to mean the noise that Xenophon 
made on a certain occasion, (b) to mean a certain man. We must say: 


If Xenophon made a series of noises which mean what is meant by “Socrates 
had the predicate a,” then what this means is true. 


For example: If Xenophon said “Socrates was wise,” then what is meant 
by “Socrates was wise ” is true. 


But this does not assert that Socrates was wise. When I actually assert 
that Socrates was wise, I say something which cannot be said by talking about 
the words I use in saying it; and when I assert that Socrates was wise, although 
an instance of the proposition occurs, yet I do not say anything whatever about 
the proposition—in particular I do not say that it is true. This is an inference, 
not logical, but linguistic. 

If the above considerations in any way approximate to the truth, we see 

- that there is an absolute gulf between the assertion of a proposition and an 
assertion about the proposition. The p that occurs when we assert p and the 
p that occurs in “A asserts p” are by no means identical. The occurrence of 
propositions as asserted is simpler than their occurrence as something spoken 
about. In the assertion of a proposition, and in the assertion of any molecular 
function of a proposition, the proposition does not occur, if we mean by the 
proposition the p that occurs in such propositions as “A asserts p” or “p is 
about A.” When these latter are analysed, they are found not to conflict with 
the view that propositions, in the sense in which they occur when they are 
asserted, only occur in truth-functions. ` 


When pis asserted, p does not really occur, but the constituents of p occur, 

or an instance of p occurs. The same is true when a molecular proposition 

| containing p is asserted. Thus we cannot infer p = q, because here p and q 

occur in a sense in which they do not occur when molecular propositions con- 
taining them are asserted. 


Similar considerations apply to propositional functions. Suppose there are 
two predicates a and 8 which are always found together; we may still say 
that they are two, on the ground that a(x) and £ (z) are facts which do not 
have predicate-resemblance. But the propositional function a (2) is solely to 
be used in building up matrices by means of the stroke. The predicate a is 
a class of facts, whereas the propositional function a (2) is merely a symbolic 
convenience in speaking. about certain propositions. Thus we may have 
a (@) = 8 (ë) without having a= 8. In this way we escape the primá facie 
. paradoxes of the theory that propositions only occur in truth-functions and 
propositional functions only occur through their values. The paradoxes rest 
on the confusion between factual and assertive propositions. 
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